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REPORT 


OF 


The  Board  of  Education 

TO  THE  GOVERNOR 


In  this  volume  will  be  found  three  reports  required  by  law  : 

1  the  report  of  the  state  board  of  education 

2  report  of  the  condition  of  normal  schools  and  the 
doings  of  the  board  in  connection  therewith 

3  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  public  library  com- 
mittee 

As  in  former  years,  the  report  contains  statistical  informa- 
tion—  educational,  administrative,  and  financial.  On  a  uni- 
form and  consistent  plan  it  deals  with  all  the  work  entrusted  to 
the  board.  The  tables  are  accompanied  by  introductory  mem- 
oranda explaining  the  significance  and  limitations  of  the  fig- 
ures pven.  The  endeavor  is  by  these  means  to  make  the  re- 
port clear  in  form  and  critical  and  explanatory  in  statement 

SCHOOL  DOCUMENTS 

During  the  year  a  few  documents  have  been  issued.  These 
are  useful  to  teachers  and  many  are  in  great  demand.  Among 
these  documents  are  the  following: 

•ntJe 

Date*  and  places  of  state  teachers'  examinations 
State  teachers'  examinations 
Laws  relating  to  schools 

Connecticut  history  stories  (Loubiana  purchase  exposition  serkf 
No  i)  bx  Jessie  E  Guernsej 
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Wkole      Year  Titk 

No  No 

247         Til        Scheme  of  state  exammationa 
S48        TiH        Bird  day 

a49  ix        Public  schools  of  Hartford  Conn,  with  historical  sketch  of  districts 

(Louisiana  purchase  exposition  series  No  a)  by  T  S  WeaTar 
superintendent  of  schools  Hartford 
»$•  X        Attendance  and  child  labor  (Louisiana  purchase  exposition  series 

No    3) 
as  I  xi        Physical  geography  of  the  (Connecticut  lowland   (Louisiana  pur- 

chase exposition  series  No  4)  by  Henry  T  Burr 
2S2        xi]        Report  on  the  study  of  English  language  and  literature  in  ek- 
mentary  and  secondary  schools 
List  of  hooka  for  school  libraries 
Eyesight  test 

Supervision,  rexwrts  of  agenta 

Catalogue  state  normal-training  school  Willimantic  1904-1905 
Catalogue  state  normal-training  school  New  Haven  1904- 1905 
Catalogue  state  normal-training  school  New  Britain  1904-1905 
Catalogue  state  normal-training  school  Danbury  1904-1905 

STATE  GRANTS 

In  the  year  under  review  the  grants  from  the  state  treas- 
ury for  the  support  of  public  schools  amoimted  to  $548,285.26. 

These  grants  were  as  follows :  — 

enumeration 
213  014  children  at  $2  25   (includes  income  of 
school   fund)  .....  $479  281  50 

high  school  grant    tuition 
**         **         "       transportation 

evening  school   grant 

average  attendance  grant 

supervision   grant 


In  one  year  the  state  grants  for  schools  have  increased 

fcy  $58,589.59- 

On  page  211  et  seq  of  the  report  will  be  found  facts  which 
tfirow  light  upon  the  operation  of  the  average  attendance  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  1903.  The  danger  of  encouraging 
inefficient  teaching  by  a  subsidy  has  made  itself  apparent, 
though  it  is  not  reasonable  to  pronounce  finally  upon  the  work- 
ing of  the  law. 

BXPENDITURES 

The  aggregate  amount  paid  from  the  state  treasury  to  pub- 
lic schools  was  $548,285.26.  The  income  of  permanent  school 
funds  was  $144,874.05.  The  former  is  14  per  cent  and  the 
latter  4  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  schools.  The 
several  towns  and  districts  raised  77  per  cent  [$2,894,412.40] 
of  the  cost  of  schools. 
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There  is  one  school  (department)  to  every  225  *  inhabit- 
ants, and  on  an  average  29  children  attend  one  school.  The 
expense  amounts  to  $3.56  a  head  of  the  population,  or  $2.88 
per  head  for  running  expenses. 

For  comparison  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Germany 
there  is  one  school  to  every  700  inhabitants;  an  average 
of  100  children  attends  one  school,  and  the  expense  is 
38.25  cents  a  head  of  the  population.  In  France  there  is  a 
school  to  every  500  inhabitants;  an  average  school  is  attended 
by  66  children  and  the  per  capita  contribution  is  29.5  cents 
to  the  expenditure.  In  Russia  there  is  a  school  for  every 
2,300  inhabitants,  and  the  school  expenditure  of  a  Russian  is 
5.5  cents  a  head  of  the  population. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  LABOR 

Attention  is  called  to  the  tables  relating  to  attendance  and 
labor  [pages  91-95  and  pages  99-107]. 

A  summary  of  the  reports  is  as  follows : 
Attendance 

cases   investigated 
families    visited 


schools  visited 
notices  to  parents 
number  absent  illegally 
number  of  truants 
number  sent  to  school  for  boys 
number  sent  to  school  for  girls 
number  sent  to  temporary  homes 
number  of  prosecutions 


3645 
I  48s 

1  883 
7  180 

2  299 

50 
7 
2 

4 
79 


Labor 

establishments 

visited 799 

inspected,            661 

keeping   record   book  450 
children  under  fourteen 

number    employed*  5 
children  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age 

number  employed      .......  5  355 

certificates  of  age 

town    clerk's i  750 

teacher's 3  243 

agent's 22 

none            284 

*  The  population  for  the  year  under  consideration  is  assumed  to  be  945,78a. 
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These  figures  are  positive  testimony  to  the  wise  energy 
with  which  the  agents  of  the  state  board  of  education  have  per- 
formed their  arduous  duties. 

From  the  special  reports  of  these  agents  found  on  pages 
69-90,  it  appears  that  there  is  constantly  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  attendance  law  and  its  benefits  to  the 
community.  That  schooling  is  necessary  to  good  citizenship 
and  that  good  government  never  proceeds  from  ignorance,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  recognized. 

Public  sentiment  does  not  yet  everywhere  sustain  literal  en- 
enforcement  of  the  attendance  law.  The  belief  that  depriva- 
tion of  schooling  is  an  offense  not  only  against  the  child  but 
against  the  public  welfare  is  not  universal.  The  existing  law 
is  almost  perfect  in  form  but  is  comparatively  new.  Parents 
of  the  present  generation  have  not  yet  fully  conformed 
themselves  to  its  provisions  and  aremot  familiar  with  its  en- 
forcement and  its  good  results.  The  children  who  have 
experienced  its  operation  will  soon  be  sending  their  children 
to  school.  This  coming  generation  not  only  objects  less  to 
its  rigid  provisions  but  can  be  depended  upon  to  promote  its 
enforcement. 

The  reports  also  reveal  the  darker  side, — the  many  homes 
where  parents  are  incapable,  negligent  or  vicious. 

The  main  opportunity  of  some  children  to  become  better 
and  more  useful  than  their  parents  h  found  in  the  public 
school.  We  note  with  satisfaction  the  record  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  non-attendance  investigated  and  especially 
the  number  of  schools  and  families  visited.  In  addition  to 
the  number  of  children  indirectly  influenced,  2,141  were  sent 
to  school. 

The  figures  also  prove  that  the  state  ought  to  insist  more 
firmly  upon  regular  school  attendance.  Irregularity  implies 
loss  of  time  and  school  energy  not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  absentee  but  also  on  the  part  of  the  whole  school.  More- 
over, this  inattention  to  duty  and  breaking  of  the  law  which 
absence  from  school  often  involves  influence  subsequent  life 
and  reduce  that  high  ideal  of  public  service  which  should  be  in- 
stilled into  every  child.  Indeed,  it  has  been  found  that  a  large 
number  of  criminals  began  their  lawbreaking  by  violations  of 
the  school  attendance  law  of  this  commonwealth. 

In  enforcing  the  law  relating  to  attendance,  the  agents  are 
often  met  with  the  request  that  children  be  allowed  to  work 
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because  someone  is  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  a 
child.  Such  statements  are  always  carefully  investigated  and 
the  number  of  worthy  cases  has  been  found  to  be  very  few. 
Frequently  the  plea  is  false  and  vividly  illuminates  the  fact 
that  an  idle  or  shiftless  parent  wishes  to  depend  upon  the 
labor  of  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  sometimes 
found  that  children  from -states  having  high-sounding  statutes 
about  labor  and  attendance  have  been  kept  from  school  to  labor 
before  coming  into  this  state  and  have  thus  lost  their  op- 
portunities of  early  education. 

SUPERVISION 

A  Statement  of  the  administration  of  the  law  relating  to 
supervision  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  1903  will  be 
found  on  pages  111-138. 

Under  section  2  of  this  law  four  supervision  districts  have 
been  formed  for  the  year  1904-1905. 

Under -the  same  law,  section  5,  eight  towns  requested  the 
state  board  of  education  to  appoint  agents  to  act  as  super- 
visors for  the  year  1903-1904. 

The  amount  paid  from  the  state  treasury  for  the  agents 
thus  appointed  was  $1,357.50. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

The  normal  schooltat  Danbury  was  opened  in  September, 
1904,  with  an  entering  class  of  46  scholars.  The  school  com- 
mittee of  the  town  of  Danbury  generously  permitted  the  or- 
ganization of  the  school  in  the  town  high  school  building. 

The  number  of  graduates  during  the  year  from  three  normal 
schools  was  194.  The  number  of  new  teachers  annually 
required  in  the  state  is  450.  It  appears  that  the  state  does 
not  train  teachers  enough  to  fill  the  ranks. 

In  each  of  these  normal  schools  there  can  be  educated  more 
than  now  attend.  With  their  complete  equipment,  efficient 
teaching  and  ample  means  of  practice,  these  schools  could 
teach  and  train  twice  as  many  as  are  now  enrolled. 

So  long  as  the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications  in  so 
many  towns  is  low  and  little  education  and  no  training  what- 
ever are  required,  the  attendance  at  normal  schools  will 
languish.  So  long  as  it  is  easy  for  a  person  with  little  edu- 
cation, no  successful  experience,  and  no  training,  to  secure 
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good  wages  in  a  public  school,  so  long  will  preparation  for 
teaching  be  unattractive.  During  the  year  under  review,  there 
were  in  the  state  at  least  i,ooo  teachers  who  had  received  no 
more  than  a  common  school  education  and  who  began  work 
as  the  merest  tyros  in  teaching.  Our  low  and  vacillating 
standard  of  fitness  will  prove  a  disastrous  concession  to  local 
control  if  the  gradual  increase  of  wages  encourages  an  inun- 
dation of  untrained  and  incompetent  teachers  from  other 
states  —  a  danger  already  partially  and  increasingly  apparent. 

The  practice  of  appointing  to  permanent  service  none  but 
fully  trained  teachers  is  extending.  Instead  of  graduating 
annually  250  from  our  normal  schools,  and  receiving  50  more 
trained  teachers  from  outside  the  state,  we  ought  to  train  and 
retain  450.  All  would  find  occupation  at  living  wage.  With 
the  growing  demand  of  the  cities,  life  in  which  is  so  attractive, 
small  towns  and  villages  get  fewer  trained  teachers  irom  year 
to  year.  It  is  only  by  training  as  many  teachers  as  the  state 
needs,  that  its  total  supply  can  be  kept  up.  We  ought,  somehow 
or  other,  perhaps  by  prescribing  different  preparation  and  by 
compulsorily  enlarging  the  number  who  must  attend  normal 
schools  to  secure  an  additional  output  of  at  least  200  teachers 
annually. 

But  the  provision  of  normal  schools  is  only  half  the  prob- 
lem. Between  leaving  the  elementary  school  and  entering 
the  normal  school,  future  teachers  have  to  be  given 
sufficient  education.  High  school  education  is  often  a  mind- 
destroying  operation  so  far  as  future  teaching  is  concerned. 
The  undue  attention  to  text-books,  and  to  verbalization,  the 
neglect  of  applied  science  and  of  noble  literature,  and  the 
frequent  low  standard  of  scholarship  results  in  a  failure  to 
prepare  persons  to  become  the  intellectual  guides  of  children 
who  finish  their  education  with  the  elementary  school.  Fortu- 
nately, the  high  school  system  is  in  process  of  transformation. 
But  the  recruits  that  come  to  the  normal  schools  fall  far  short 
of  the  highest  scholastic  standard.  It  is  particularly  noticeable 
that  very  few  boys  are  ready  to  be  trained  as  teachers.  The 
Connecticut  boy  has,  in  fact,  nearly  ceased  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession.  In  all  Connecticut  last  year,  with  a  population 
of  neariy  1,000,000,  the  number  of  boys  in  normal  schools 
training  for  teaching  did  not  exceed  four,  and  the  number  in 
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our  universities  and  colleges  intending  to  make  common  school 
teaching  a  profession,  did  not  exceed  fifty. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS 

The  whole  number  of  children  registered  in  high  schools 
was  9,483.  1,064  were  graduated  from  four-year  courses;  of 
these  graduates  288  entered  colleges  or  universities,  and  195 
entered  the  normal  schools  of  this  state. 

The  staff  of  these  schools  consisted  of  418  teachers — 143 
men  and  275  women  —  and  the  average  number  of  scholars  for 
each  teacher  was  22,  The  wages  of  these  teachers  amounted 
to  $351,347.  The  expenditure  for  high  school  purposes,  not 
including  buildings,  was  $470,507,  which  was  18  per  cent  of 
the  total  running  expenses  of  public  schools  in  the  state.  The 
average  cost  of  high  schools  per  scholar  was  $49.61.  From 
the  foregoing  it  appears  that  upon  5  per  cent  of  the  children 
registered  (9,483),  was  expended  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditure  for  public  schools. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
non-local  high  schools  and  the  amounts  paid  by  the  state  for 
the  seven  years  during  which  the  law  providing  for  such  educa- 
tion has  been  in  operation. 


CoaTeyanc 


Year 

No.  of  towns 
paying  high  school 
tuition  fee 

No.  of  scholars 

Attend  insr 

non-local 

high  sclioob 

No.  of  high 
schno's 
approved 

Paidh 
Tuition 

l8q7-8 

32 

136 

27 

12,315-96 

1898-9 

40 

214 

24 

3.58409 

1899-iQOO 

55 

408 

26 

7.059.85 

1900-1901 

61 

389 

31 

8,591.72 

1901-1902 

64 

580 

37 

12,563.47 

1902-1903 

69 

649 

42 

I5.3»2.85 

1903- 1904 

76 

813 

.     52 

19.403.91 

$8,341.27 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  state  offers  a  scholarship  — 
composed  of  tuition  fees  and  transportation  —  of  $50.00  to  each 
child  attending  a  high  school  in  another  town.  The  tuition  fees 
of  813  children  were  paid  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  total 
expense  to  the  state  was  (tuition  fees  $19,403.94  -f-  conveyance 
$8,341.27)  $27,745.21. 

The  number  attending  non-local  high  schools  is  8  per  cent 
of  the  whole  high  school  registration.  Most  of  these  live  in 
small  and  distinctly  rural  communities.     There  are  31  towns 
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which  do  not  pay  high  school  tuition  or  transportation  and 
do  not  maintain  high  schools.  There  are  25  towns  in  which 
there  is  no  high  school  or  local  academy  and  no  scholars  attend 
non-local  high  schools. 

If  we  look  at  purely  rural  areas  in  Connecticut  generally 
we  find  no  high  school  at  all.  Even  if  we  include  village 
communities  with  a  population  not  exceeding  2,000  we  shall, 
with  few  exceptions,  find  the  same  state  of  affairs.  To  find 
the  unit  of  population  of  a  successful  high  school  we  must 
go  higher  than  a  population  of  2,000.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine how  much  higher  or  where  the  high  school  line  should 
be  drawn. 

It  is  suggestive  as  well  as  interesting  to  know  that  second- 
ary and  higher  instruction  is  most  sought  after  where  the 
facilities  for  it  are  least.  The  distribution  of  scholars  shows 
considerable  variation,  but  from  the  distinctively  niral  towns 
there  are  about  750  scholars,  being  one  for  every  six  of  the 
population.  In  a  sipall  town  showing  the  largest  registration 
there  is  one  for  every  five  of  the  population.  Taking  the  reg- 
istration in  high  schools  as  a  basis,  the  city  having  the  largest 
percentage  of  high  school  registration  shows  one  to  seven. 
These  are  only  typical  instances,  for  a  similar  proportion  holds 
all  through.  The  causes  arc  quite  explicable,  but  they  do  not 
detract  from  the  importance  of  the  fact  which  is  that  higher 
education  is  relatively  more  desired  in  rural  than  in  urban 
communities.  In  a  busy  commercial  and  industrial  community 
there  is  abundance  of  remunerative  work,  even  for  boys  and 
girls.  There  are  many  outlets  and  avenues  of  promotion 
open  to  enterprising  youth.  In  the  remote  and  agricultural 
districts  there  is  little  such  opportunity.  The  only  opportunity 
is  labor  upon  the  farm,  and  many  boys  and  girls  seek  the 
outlet  of  education  through  the  schools  to  other  vocations. 
Secondary  education  is  thus  while  a  much  more  difficult  matter 
to  deal  with  in  rural  areas,  at  the  same  time  is  there  of 
comparatively  much  greater  social  importance  than  in  towns. 

All  this  bears  closely  on  the  question  of  the  establishment 
and  management  of  secondary  schools.  It  may  at  once  be 
granted  that  a  large  school,  with  specialized  curriculum,  spe- 
cialists as  teachers,  full  equipment  of  laboratories  and  work- 
shops»  will  impart  a  much  more  efficient  secondary  education, 
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especially  in  the  various  branches  of  science  than  can  the 
rural  or  village  school  with  a  secondary  department.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  some  compensations  in  the  smaller  school  and  in 
the  less  complete  apparatus.  But  neither  of  these  facts  is  quite 
to  the  point.  The  point  is  that  the  whole  rural  population 
interested  in  secondary  education  cannot  supply  through  taxes 
the  buildings,  equipment  and  teachers.  If  they  cannot  supply 
the  education  at  home,  the  children  must  obtain  the  education 
elsewhere.  Where  high  schools  cannot  be  economically  es- 
tablished secondary  education  must  be  provided  in  non-local 
schools. 

There  are  reasons  for  providing  conveyance.  Family  life 
is  dear  to  many  people,  and  much  store  is  set  by  home  influ- 
ence. The  family  life  is  not  to  be  lightly  broken  up.  When 
members  leave  it,  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  influence  to 
which  they  are  exposed  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  character. 
Frequently  circumstances  do  not  enable  parents  to  make  proper 
arrangements  for  board  and  oversight  when  children  are 
obliged  to"  reside  away  from  home.  After  a  certain  age 
children  must  in  any  case  learn  to  look  out  for  themselves,  and 
here  a  careful  upbringing  insures  the  development  of  moral 
qualities  which  are  a  safeguard  against  idleness  and  tempta- 
tion after  the  time  comes  when  parental  restraint  is  of  necessity 
removed.  But  the  matter  of  age  is  a  vital  one.  A  boy  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  may  be  able  to  fight  his  own  battle,  but  not  so 
those  whp  are  younger.  Hence  it  becomes  of  great  importance 
that  pupils  should  be  kept  as  long  as  possible  at  home  or  in 
local  schools, —  that  is,  as  long  as  a  suitable  curriculum  can 
be  provided  and  sufficient  stimulus  imparted.  Their  removal 
should  be  delayed  as  long  as  with  safety  it  can  be  done.  After 
all  the  moral  risk  is  a  much  more  serious  matter  than  some 
shortening  of  ideal  educational  conditions. 

The  real  state  and  quality  of  the  secondary  schools  are  far 
less  accurately  known  than  those  of  the  elementary.  All  our 
information  points  to  the  conclusion  that  efficiency  varies  im- 
mensely from  school  to  school.  Most  large  high  schools  have 
good  buildings  and  are  provided  with  science  laboratories  and 
suitable  equipment.  Where  a  school  falls  below  the  mark,  the 
weak  point  is  the  teaching.  Generally  in  small  schools  there 
is  a  good  salary  provided  for  the  principal,  while  the  assist- 
ants are  often  paid  less  than  is  earned  in  the  primary  schools. 
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It  is  important  to  maintain  a  higher  average  standard  of 
scholarship  in  these  schools.  There  is  need  in  many  places  of 
better  organization  and  supervising,  and  of  expansion.  The 
buildings,  equipment,  and  curriculum  should  be  made  good 
and  in  particular  the  science,  history,  and  language  (including 
modem  languages),  should  be  especially  provided  for.  The 
fact  that  the  smaller  towns  are  now  dependent  upon  the  larger 
for  this  kind  of  education,  emphasizes  the  foregoing  require- 
ments. But  what  is  most  needed  is  that  an  adequate  standard 
of  qualification  be  adopted  for  the  teachers  so  that  all  places 
may  be  filled  by  the  appointme^it  of  men  and  women  who  have 
professional  training  and  experience  and  whose  remuneration 
and  prospects  will  be  such  as  to  secure  stability  and  continuity 
of  work. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

Elementary  schools  There  has  been  and  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  some  kind  of  commercial  education.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  recruits  who  each  year  join  our  army  of  clerks 
and  business  men  come  generally  from  the  public  elementary 
school.  From  these  elementary  schools  which  give  boys  and 
girls  a  grounding  in  spelling,  writing,  reading  and  grammar, 
and  arithmetic,  and  give  a  little  history  and  geography,  we  must 
draw  to  a  large  extent  the  clerks  of  every  description.  We 
do  not  speak  of  commercial  studies  in  these  schools,  but  they 
are  and  must  necessarily  be,  the  schools  in  which  all  the  lower 
ranks  of  our  commercial  workers  are  educated.  It  is  common 
enough  to  hear  employers  declare  that  these  schools,  whatever 
they  do  in  other  directions  are  a  failure  as  instruments  of 
commercial  education.  "  What  we  want,"  they  say,  "  is  a 
boy  who  can  write  plainly  and  quickly;  who  can  spell,  and 
can  be  trusted  to  turn  out  a  decent  letter;  who  can  add  with 
accuracy,  and  who  has  some  *  gumption '  about  his  work. 
That  is  all  we  ask  for,  and  that  is  what  we  cannot  get."  That 
is  all  they  ask  for  in  a  boy  of  fourteen!  Few  adults  now 
in  active  business  life,  could  at  that  age  have  come  up  to  such  a 
standard.  The  fact  is  that  employers  have  an  altogether  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  what,  under  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  is 
physically  possible.  They  expect  too  much  from  boys  and 
girls  on  leaving  the  grammar  school.  To  catch  the  entire 
child  population  of  the  state ;  to  allure  or  to  drive  it  into  school 
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and  keep  it  there;  to  train  it  to  order  and  disciplined  obedi- 
ence ;  to  make  it  master  the  intricacies  of  the  most  difficult  of 
all  languages  in  spelling  and  pronunciation,  and  acquire  the 
habit  of  quick  and  accurate  handwriting,  and  a  capacity  for 
accurate  arithmetic;  to  make  apt  and  industrious  children, 
is  a  herculean  task.  It  might  be  done  better  than  it  is^ 
but  we  can  thank  most  devoutly  the  school  authorities  and 
teachers  for  succeeding  as  well  as  they  do.  The  employer 
who  demands  as  an  office  boy  what  a  century  ago  would  have 
been  considered  a  learned  man,  must  not  take  a  boy  who  is 
leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  What  is  needed  to 
improve  commercial  education  in  our  elementary  schools  is 
leveling  up  in  quality.  The  schools  now  teach  the  right  sub- 
jects and  they  aim  at  the  very  standard  that  the  employer  sets 
up.  The  trouble  is  that  only  in  a  certain  proportion  of  in- 
stances is  that  standard  attained.  We  ought  to  strengthen  the 
teaching,  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school  boards  until 
all  the  schools  are  as  good  as  the  best  now  actually  are,  and 
the  private  schools  must  come  up  to  the  level  as  well  as  the 
rest. 

The  most  serious  evil  is  the  fact  that  so  small  a  propor- 
tion of  the  children  stay  long  enough  in  school  or  attend 
regularly  enough  to  get  through  to  the  highest  class.  This 
defect  is  somewhat  remedied  by  the  increasing  stringency  with 
which  the  regularity  of  attendance  is  enforced,  by  the  progres- 
sive extension  of  elementary  school  life  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
at  least,  and  by  the  development  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
elementary  schools.  It  is  all-important  that  these  upper  classes 
be  strengthened  and  encouraged,  and  that  education  in  the 
elementary  school  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itself.  Un- 
happily, the  elementary  schools  and  the  high  schools  have  been 
on  such  bad  terms  that  few  were  encouraged  to  finish  the 
elementary  course. 

High  schools  The  practical  distinction  between  primary 
and  secondary  schools  lies,  as  schools  are  at  present  organized, 
not  so  much  in  the  subjects  taught,  as  in  the  age  at  which  the 
scholars  intend  to  leave  school.  The  boy  or  girl  who  leaves 
school  at  fourteen  or  even  fifteen,  does  not  go  much  farther 
than  the  elementary  school ;  but  some  boys  and  girls  will  remain 
at  school  until  eighteen,  and  for  them  the  curriculum  must 
make  different  provision.  The  work  if  spread  out  over  a 
longer  time  can  be  taken  with  a  wider  outlook  and  with  greater 
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reference  to  cognate  subjects.  There  is  time  for  more  at- 
tention to  giving  useful  information  as  distinguished  from 
mere  drill.  The  scholar's  own  reading  and  the  scholar's 
power  of  reasoning  become  important  allies  of  the  class 
teacher  in  the  secondary  school  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
possible  with  children  of  less  cultivation  and  of  more  tender 
years.  The  secondary  school  is,  therefore,  and  must  always 
remain,  essentially  different  from  the  primary  school  however  . 
we  may  widen  the  range  or  improve  the  quality  of  our  ele- 
mentary education.  The  question  is  a  practical  one  because 
high  schools  are  adopting  commercial  courses.  Whether  this 
sort  of  professional  training  is  worth  while  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated,  and  perhaps  the  commercial  training  is  a  mere 
experiment.  Judged  merely  as  commercial  classes,  —  that 
is  as  classes  adapted  to  give  the  best  possible  education  to 
the  boys  and  girls  who  will  enter  a  business  office  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen, —  these  schools  vary  greatly  in  excellence  and  in  the 
length  of  courses.  Those  with  a  course  of  reasonable  length 
make  strong  points  of  English  and  arithmetic.  It  is  a  very  un- 
satisfactory feature  of  these  schools  that  they  do  not  always  in- 
sist upon  a  literary  training.  In  spite  of  improvement,  most  of 
these  courses  suffer  from  not  being  quite  sure  of  what  they 
are  aiming  at.  Today  no  one  pretends  to  know  what  school 
curriculum  will  fit  boys  most  successfully  to  be  bookkeepers  or 
bankers  or  chemists  or  artizans.  A  correct  curriculum  would 
perhaps  have  no  very  obvious  connection  with  their  future 
work,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  best  curriculum  in 
all  of  these  cases  is  identical;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  that  a  literary  or  classical  education  is  an  adequate 
preparation  for  every  kind  of  a  career,  is  a  survival  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  fact,  we  need  at  least  three  kinds  of  secondary 
schools,  —  one  aiming  at  university  education,  another  giving 
a  carefully  devised  predominantly  scientific  training,  with 
languages  and  literature  taking  a  secondary  place,  and  yet  a 
third  in  which  the  modem  languages,  literature,  and  history 
of  other  countries  besides  our  own,  will  be  made  the  basis  of 
the  intellectual  training,  with  economics  and  physical  science 
holding  a  subordinate  position. 

This  may  be  understood  as  involving  what  so  many  shy 
at, —  specialization,  the  loss  of  culture,  etc.    But  it  is  the  crud- 
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est  of  misconceptions  that  such  a  curriculum,  or  any  curricu- 
lum, should  be  made  up  of  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  or  play- 
ing at  commercial  transactions.  The  true  solution  involves 
no  narrowing  of  the  curriculum;  it  implies  on  the  con- 
trary, much  more  culture,  the  taking  of  a  wider  view  of 
existence  than  the  ordinary  or  secondary  school  training,  con- 
fined to  one  narrow  line,  is  as  yet  either  capable  or  conscious 
of.  But  manifestly  we  must  abandon  scholastic  prejudice  and 
tradition,  in  favor  of  a  purposeful  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends.  This  means  putting  a  gjeat  deal  of  deliberate  contriv- 
ance into  the  business  of  making  the  most  of  three  or  four 
years  of  a  child's  life. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  schools  where  the  com- 
mercial departments  share  in  all  the  traditions  and  organic 
life  of  the  school.  Classes  in  these  departments  ought  to  be 
recruited,  not  from  the  dull  children,  but  from  those  of  ex- 
ceptional ability.  The  whole  distribution  of  school  time  should 
be  deliberately  planned  with  the  sole  object  of  giving  the  best 
possible  education  to  those  who  are  expected  to  enter  upon 
business  and  eventually  take  responsible  positions  in  the 
business  world. 

SCHOOL  AND   PUBUC  LIBRARIES 

In  spite  of  all  the  improvements  introduced  into  the 
conduct  of  elementary  schools  and  especially  the  higher 
classes  of  these  schools,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  work  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  world  must  press  heavily  upon  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  to  enter  employment  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
The  temptation  to  throw  all  serious  reading  aside  is  strong  upon 
the  boys  and  girls  who  find  themselves  with  a  large  measure 
of  independence  before  they  are  old  enough  to  appreciate  the 
severity  with  which  the  ignorant  or  incompetent  are  excluded 
by  mod.em  conditions  from  all  the  more  remunerative  and 
pleasant  fields  of  work.  Children  should  be  so  directed  and 
stimulated  during  their  school  years  that  later  they  will  con- 
tinue the  reading  to  which  teachers  have  been  able  to  intro- 
duce them  and  so  find  in  books  profit  and  enjoyment  in  their 
spare  hours.  This  board  has  actively  promoted  the  purchase 
and  circulation  among  schools  of  libraries  which  give  an  im- 
pulse to  good  reading.'  The  Connecticut  public  library  com- 
mittee has  been  energetic  and  successful  in  this  direction.  The 
committee  has  enlarged  its  activity  by  the  appointment  of  a 
competent  special  visitor  and  inspector  of  libraries.     In  all 
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possible  ways  have  schools  and  libraries  been  encouraged  to 
cultivate  closer  relations. 

The  Connecticut  public  library  committee  expended  for 
5,850  books  $6,244.63.  The  expenditure  for  914  school  li- 
braries was  $23,007.26.  The  facts  concerning  libraries  cir- 
culated among  communities  and  schools  will  be  found  on  pages 
244-250  of  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  public  library  com- 
mittee. 

The  need  is  a  library  in  every  town,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  legislation  directing  the  establishment 
of  a  free  public  library  in  every  town  is  advisable. 

Edward  D  Robbins 
William  H  Palmer  Jr 
George  M  Carrington 
William  G  Sumner 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 

Your  Secretary  respectfully  submits  his  twenty-first  an- 
nual report. 

This  report  covers  the  period  from  July  14,  1903,  to  July 
14,  1904. 

The  report  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : 


I    Towns  in  order  of 

{g)  Danbury 

ii  Population  1900 

{h)  Expenses 

iii  Grand  list  1903 

(/*)  Reports  of  principals 

iv  Enumeration  grant  1904 

I  New  Britain 

V  Enumeration  1903 

2  Willimantic 

vi  Cost  per  child  enumerated 

3  New  Haven 

vii  Average  attendance 

iv  High  schools 

viii  Cost  per  child  in  average 

(a)  Statistics 

attendance 

\b)  State  grant 

ix  Enrollment 

for  tuition  fee 

2    General  Statistics 

conveyance 

3    Financial  statement 

v  Evening  schools 

i  Receipts 

(^i)  Statistics 

ii  Expenditures 

vi  Kindergartens 

4    Scholars 

{a)  Statistics 

i  Enumeration 

vii  Schools      at      temporary 

ii  Enrollment 

homes 

iii  Attendance  and  labor 

(a)  Reports  of  visitors 

(tf)  Reports  of  agents 

viii  Special  subjects 

\b)  Statistical  tables 

(tf)  Drawing 

(c)  Prosecutions 

(^)  Singing 

5    Teachers 

{c)  Domestic  science 

i  Supervisors 

ix  Arbor  and  bird  day 

ii  Reports  of  supervisors 

X  Private  schools 

iii  Teachers'  meetings 

7 

Schoolhouses  and  libraries 

iv  State  examinations 

I  Statistics 

6    Schools 

8 

Town  management 

i  School  year 

9 

Free  text-books 

ii  Diagram 

10 

Conveyance  of  children 

iii  Normal  schools 

11 

School  documents  issued  1903-4 

(a)  Attendance 

12 

Science  cabinets 

{f})  Entering  classes 

13 

Average  attendance  grant 

(r)  Graduates 

14 

Louisiana  purchase  exposition 

(d)  Teachers 

15 

Free  public  libraries 

(/)  Model    and   practice 

i  Committee 

schools 

ii  Statistics 

(/)  Towns  represented 

Ed  — 2 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


The  Appendix  contains : 

Statistical  tables  1903-1904 
i  Receipts 
ii  Expenses 
iii  Scholars 
iv  Teachers 
V  Schools 

vi  Schoolhouses  and  libraries 
vii  Enumeration  of  1903 
viii  Amounts  paid  for  libraries 
State  teachers*  examinations 
i  Names  of  holders  of  state 

certificates 
ii  Questions  used  at 
Louisiana   purchase  exposition 
documents 

i  Connecticut  history  stories 

by  Jessie  E  Guernsey 
ii  Public  schools  of  Hartford 


with  historical  sketch  of 

districts  by  T  S  Weaver 

iii  Attendance  and  child  labor 

by  C  N  Hall 
iv  Physical  geography  of  Con- 
necticut lowland  by  Henry 
TBurr 
Report  on  the  study  of  English 

language  and  literature 
Connecticut  school  libraries 
i  Loaned  by  Connecticut  so- 
ciety of  colonial  dames 
ii  Loaned  by  Audubon  society 
Connecticut     birds   by     Mabel 

Osgood  Wright 
Report  of  collegiate  alumnae 
List  of  school  officers 
List  of  library  directors 


The  arrangement  of  this  report  follows  in  the  main  the 
lines  of  the  last  and  other  annual  reports. 

The  usual  analysis  of  educational  statistics  of  the  current 
and  previous  years  is  preceded  by  eight  tables  which  sum- 
marize a  part  of  the  general  statistics.  (Appendix,  pages 
164  to  216.) 

The  first  of  these  tables  is  an  index  giving  the  rank  of 
towns  in  the  following  tables.  By  this  introductory  table 
comparison  of  the  towns  in  respect  of  resources,  attendance, 
and  cost  of  schools  may  be  easily  made.  It  will  be  seen  that 
some  towns  having  a  small  valuation  and  population  take 
high  rank  in  expenditure. 

From  these  tables  can  be  ascertained  the  towns  eligible 
to  the  average  attendance  grant  authorized  by  the  law  of 
1903. 
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TABLE  I 


Alphabetical  list  of  towns 
showing  rank  as  exhibited  in  Tables  ii-ix,  pages  23  to  39 


^ 

•2 

P 

^ 

b^ 

to 

b^*6 

A 

.  1 

1 

1 

0.8 

h 

855 

1 

•k 

Towns 

.9 

.9 

^1 

.9  a 

0 

•al 

«^» 

-^g 

5 

■8| 

|l 

i« 

1'^ 

ii- 

1^ 

n 

1 

TABLE 

ii 

iii 

iv 

V 

vi 

vii 

viii 

ix 

X 

Andover 

167 

166 

167 

167 

137 

167 

69 

167 

168 

Ansonia 

13 

13 

12 

12 

84 

12 

100 

14 

13 

Ashford 

140 

160 

152 

152 

59 

158 

33 

157 

134 

Avon 

.      106 

"3 

109 

109 

135 

103 

146 

III 

112 

Barkhamsted 

132 

145 

133 

133 

26 

133 

26 

130 

106 

Beacon  Falls 

151 

129 

132 

132 

6 

125 

19 

119 

158 

Berlin 

50 

62 

55 

55 

64 

58 

fa 

57 

(^ 

Bethany 

161 

131 

149 

149 

82 

148 

83 

148 

144 

Bethel            .       . 

53 

65 

51 

51 

29 

42 

105 

45 

50 

Bethlehem 

155 

142 

151 

151 

lOI 

142 

136 

149 

135 

Bloomfield     . 

100 

91 

105 

105 

37 

108 

34 

109 

"3 

Bolton 

164 

162 

159 

159 

94 

153 

138 

155 

159 

Bozrah 

139 

130 

128 

128 

163 

138 

IS8 

134 

136 

Branford 

33 

39 

34 

34 

78 

30 

129 

28 

31 

Bridgeport 

3 

2 

2 

2 

150 

3 

119 

3 

3 

Bridgewater  . 

149 

144 

144 

144 

156 

141 

IS6 

144 

145 

Bristol   . 

19 

18 

18 

18 

8 

19 

13 

19 

18 

Brookfield      . 

119 

120 

124 

124 

117 

126 

89 

122 

114 

Brooklyn 

73 

70 

72 

72 

86 

100 

4 

104 

95 

Burlington     . 

112 

136 

99 

99 

51 

95 

67 

IQ2 

107 

Canaan  . 

.      137 

121 

154 

154 

56 

145 

87 

151 

163 

Canterbury    . 

130 

137 

140 

140 

39 

127 

90 

127 

86 

Canton  . 

(fj 

68 

.65 

65 

12 

56 

86 

62 

51 

Chaplin 

.      159 

164 

160 

160 

35 

161 

38 

162 

164 

Chatham 

74 

93 

71 

71 

72 

69 

80 

71 

70 

Cheshire 

.       83 

75 

92 

92 

30 

88 

43 

90 

74 

Chester 

105 

106 

IQ2 

IQ2 

152 

99 

IS3 

107 

137 

Qinton 

IQ2 

92 

116 

116 

168 

168 

38 

168 

166 

Colchester     , 

82 

89 

79 

79 

125 

66 

163 

68 

61 

Colebrook      . 

.        144 

143 

145 

145 

62 

146 

SI 

150 

"5 

Columbia 

147 

152 

137 

137 

40 

132 

74 

132 

138 

Cornwall 

116 

109 

III 

III 

161 

lOI 

168 

106 

75 

Coventry        . 

93 

105 

95 

95 

108 

^ 

126 

92 

87 

Cromwell 

79 

83 

67 

(fj 

103 

65 

130 

65 

80 

*  Table  x  shows  number  of  tetchers  in  each  town. 
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« 

•0 

c8 

^ 

^S 

& 

^i-^ 

A 

Towns 

1 

.S 

a  0 

i 

8 

•S  0 

o>8 

Ii 

Ij 

1 

it 

1 
.2 

|-^ 

F 

i«« 

1  = 

l«= 

rt  M 

C  U  i>  C 

06 

0 

25 

TABLE 

ii 

iii 

iv 

V 

vi 

vii 

viii 

ix 

X 

Danbury 

.        .          9 

15 

10 

ID 

41 

ID 

8 

10 

II 

Darien 

.        .        59 

34 

74 

74 

9 

77 

7 

74 

81 

Derby 

23 

20 

24 

24 

158 

32 

53 

36 

32 

Durham 

.           .        128 

123 

136 

136 

97 

151 

24 

135 

139 

Eastford 

.        .      i6o 

165 

158 

158 

129 

159 

131 

152 

146 

East  Granby 

.      145 

III 

143 

143 

50 

136 

85 

142 

147 

East  Haddair 

I               71 

96 

76 

76 

148 

72 

155 

72 

71 

East  Hartfor 

d              30 

37 

27 

27 

63 

22 

124 

22 

23 

East  Haven 

.      117 

86 

103 

103 

93 

114 

41 

"5 

148 

East  Lyme 

86 

88 

88 

88 

96 

79 

147 

84 

96 

Easton 

.        125 

1X2 

121 

121 

136 

117 

150 

112 

108 

East  Windso 

r       .        58 

63 

53 

53 

114 

59 

93 

56 

62 

Ellington 

.       88 

78 

75 

75 

71 

78 

SO 

83 

88 

Enfield  . 

28 

29 

25 

25 

104 

25 

91 

27 

25 

Essex     . 

70 

73 

68 

68 

151 

67 

157 

67 

72 

Fairfield 

.       38 

32 

38 

38 

85 

41 

70 

32 

44 

Farmington 

52 

48 

56 

56 

24 

45 

78 

55 

45 

Franklin 

.      157 

148 

162 

162 

44 

152 

103 

153 

124 

Glastonbury 

40 

51 

46 

46 

36 

40 

98 

40 

29 

Goshen 

.      136 

127 

147 

147 

87 

147 

88 

140 

125 

Granby 

107 

134 

"3 

113 

105 

116 

76 

116 

97 

Greenwich 

15 

12 

15 

15 

46 

15 

36 

15 

16 

Griswold 

48 

46 

41 

41 

28 

37 

63 

37 

36 

Groton 

.       31 

30 

32 

32 

141 

28 

161 

24 

28 

Guilford 

66 

56 

69 

69 

34 

76 

II 

58 

52 

Haddam 

80 

104 

78 

78 

130 

83 

no 

81 

82 

Hamden 

37 

40 

36 

36 

131 

35 

121 

33 

37 

Hampton 

.      150 

150 

153 

153 

13 

143 

32 

147 

140 

Hartford 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Hartland 

.      152 

158 

155 

155 

68 

162 

23 

156 

126 

Harwinton 

.      113 

132 

96 

96 

112 

106 

52 

97 

89 

Hebron 

.      124 

125 

125 

125 

21 

119 

58 

124 

98 

Huntington 

34 

26 

31 

31 

100 

29 

122 

30 

30 

Kent       . 

III 

"5 

106 

106 

107 

102 

III 

99 

76 

KiUingly 

.        27 

27 

29 

29 

91 

26 

99 

26 

26 

Killingworth 

.      148 

147 

138 

138 

98 

130 

141 

137 

116 

Lebanon 

98 

94 

93 

93 

54 

92 

56 

91 

67 

Ledyard 

no 

133 

112 

112 

III  ' 

109 

"5 

105 

83 

Lisbon 

.      143 

153 

139 

139 

70 

144 

35 

146 

149 

Litchfield 

.       56 

38 

59 

59 

74 

51 

117 

54 

46 

Lyme 

141 

151 

134 

134 

58 

123 

120 

129 

127 

♦  Table  x  shows  number  of  teachers  in  each  town. 
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m 

•0 

a8 

i» 

^i 

^^1 

b>*cf 

i> 

Towna 

s 

1^ 

3 

|5 

1 

e 

S 

Rank  in  cost  p< 
■cholar   in    a 
erage      atten 
ance 

1 

i 

TABLE 

ii 

iii 

iv 

v 

vi 

vii 

viii 

ix 

X 

Madison 

99 

72 

104 

104 

14 

97 

29 

103 

77 

Manchester   . 

i6 

II 

17 

17 

38 

14 

104 

12 

19 

Mansfield 

89 

98 

89 

89 

144 

89 

145 

87 

09 

Marlborough 

i68 

167 

168 

168 

146 

166 

148 

166 

165 

Mcriden 

5 

8 

6 

6 

116 

6 

82 

6 

7 

Middlebury    . 

142 

122 

150 

150 

15 

140 

49 

143 

150 

Middlefield    . 

.      134 

126 

130 

130 

142 

135 

135 

138 

160 

Middletown  . 

12 

14 

13 

13 

115 

13 

125 

13 

12 

Milford 

43 

31 

47 

47 

160 

48 

162 

52 

73 

Monroe 

120 

141 

126 

126 

88 

128 

94 

128 

128 

Montville 

72 

79 

63 

63 

122 

61 

144 

59 

56 

Morris 

.      158 

140 

156 

156 

81 

157 

92 

158 

151 

Naugatuck 

17 

16 

16 

16 

52 

18 

18 

18 

17 

New  Britain  . 

6 

9 

5 

5 

61 

5 

55 

5 

5 

New  Canaan, 

62 

45 

62 

62 

17 

60 

22 

61 

57 

New  Fairfield 

153 

139 

164 

164 

4 

165 

I 

163 

129 

New  Hartford 

51 

77 

73 

73 

"3 

104 

6 

85 

68 

New  Haven  . 

I 

I 

I 

I 

33 

I 

66 

I 

I 

Newington 

121 

116 

108 

108 

102 

118 

46 

118 

141 

New  London 

II 

10 

II 

II 

49 

II 

42 

II 

10 

New  Milford 

2^ 

43 

37 

37 

157 

33 

164 

35 

34 

Newtown 

55 

57 

64 

64 

43 

62 

73 

63 

39 

Norfolk 

94 

76 

94 

94 

134 

91 

132 

93 

90 

North  Branford 

.      138 

124 

.135 

135 

23 

134 

31 

139 

130 

North  Canaan 

91 

82 

84 

84 

119 

75 

152 

79 

100 

North  Haven 

76 

87 

82 

82 

20 

82 

25 

77 

91 

North  Stonington 

108 

128 

123 

123 

47 

121 

61 

126 

78 

Norwalk 

8 

7 

9 

9 

127 

9 

118 

9 

9 

Norwich 

7 

6 

7 

7 

89 

7 

48 

8 

6 

Old  Lyme 

115 

lOI 

115 

115 

106 

III 

137 

108 

117 

Old  Saybrook 

lOI 

103 

no 

no 

57 

112 

47 

100 

131 

Orange 

26 

23 

23 

23 

25 

20 

75 

20 

22 

Oxford 

126 

138 

118 

118 

132 

120 

102 

121 

109 

Plainfield 

35 

47 

35 

35 

153 

34 

140 

34 

38 

Plainville 

75 

80 

70 

70 

77 

63 

113 

66 

no 

Pljrmouth 

64 

71 

57 

57 

121 

52 

149 

48 

58 

Pomfret 

87 

66 

97 

97 

67 

93 

72 

95 

118 

Portland 

42 

58 

50 

50 

95 

53 

106 

60 

55 

Preston 

65 

102 

120 

120 

149 

no 

167 

117 

lOI 

Prospect 

156 

163 

163 

163 

5 

154 

12 

160 

161 

Putnam 

25 

33 

28 

28 

162 

38 

81 

39 

40 

*  Table  x  shows  number  of  teachers  in  each  town. 
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Towns 

.S 

1 

.sl 

8 
"a 

!| 

|.sS 

1 

1 

1^ 

|5 

III 

1^ 

1^ 

|l!i 

p 

a 

0 
55 

TABLE 

ii 

iii 

iv 

V 

vi 

vii 

viii 

ix 

X 

Redding 

103 

100 

119 

119 

83 

122 

65 

123 

119 

Ridgefield 

69 

41 

66 

66 

45 

71 

17 

69 

63 

Rocky  Hill    . 

123 

117 

117 

117 

154 

107 

165 

no 

152 

Roxbury 

ii8 

119 

122 

122 

165 

131 

160 

"3 

132 

Salem 

163 

159 

157 

157 

126 

160 

123 

159 

133 

Salisbury 

49 

49 

44 

44 

133 

50 

112 

49 

41 

Saybrook 

92 

81 

91 

91 

75 

81 

139 

86 

120 

Scotland 

162 

161 

161 

i6i 

18 

156 

44 

161 

167 

Seymour 

46 

36 

43 

43 

120 

39 

154 

41 

64 

Sharon 

85 

59 

80 

80 

31 

74 

60 

70 

47 

Shennan 

146 

146 

146 

146 

138 

155 

107 

145 

142 

Simsbury 

78 

60 

81 

81 

3 

68 

20 

73 

59 

Somers 

96 

97 

87 

87 

124 

85 

127 

89 

IQ2 

Southbury 

.      109 

118 

114 

114 

139 

"3 

142 

114 

103 

Southington 

32 

28 

33 

33 

22 

^ 

77 

29 

27 

South  Windsor 

81 

85 

100 

100 

,     10 

94 

14 

98 

92 

Sprague 

104 

99 

48 

48 

159 

86 

5 

80 

93 

Stafford 

39 

61 

39 

39 

128 

U 

lOI 

43 

35 

Stamford 

ID 

5 

8 

8 

27 

8 

30 

7 

-8 

Sterling 

114 

114 

lOI 

lOI 

164 

98 

166 

96 

121 

Stonington     . 

21 

21 

21 

21 

66 

21 

64 

21 

20 

Stratford 

44 

55 

40 

40 

no 

36 

134 

38 

60 

Suffield 

47 

50 

6i 

61 

7 

49 

39 

51 

53 

Thomaston    . 

54 

54 

60 

60 

76 

46 

143 

53 

65 

Thompson 

29 

44 

30 

30 

167 

57 

108 

47 

48 

Tolland 

122 

I3S 

107 

107 

15s 

"5 

128 

120 

III 

Torrington    . 

14 

17 

14 

14 

99 

16 

57 

16 

14 

Trumbull 

97 

107 

98 

98 

73 

105 

40 

lOI 

122 

Union 

166 

168 

166 

166 

ip 

164 

27 

164 

162 

Vernon 

22 

19 

22 

22 

109 

24 

68 

25 

21 

Voluntown 

131 

155 

141 

141 

80 

139 

95 

133 

143 

Wallingford 

20 

26 

19 

19 

II 

17 

37 

17 

15 

Warren 

16S 

154 

i6s 

165 

53 

163 

54 

165 

153 

Washington  . 

90 

69 

85 

85 

140 

84 

151 

78 

84 

Waterbury     . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

60 

4 

15 

4 

4 

Waterford     . 

63 

67 

58 

58 

166 

64 

159 

64 

69 

Watertown    . 

60 

64 

54 

54 

118 

55 

133 

50 

49 

Westbrook     . 

129 

no 

127 

127 

65 

129 

79 

136 

154 

West  Hartford 

57 

35 

52 

52 

I 

43 

9 

42 

42 

Weston 

135 

149 

142 

142 

55 

150 

16 

141 

155 

Westport 

41 

42 

45 

45 

69 

54 

45 

46 

54 

♦  Table  x  shows  number  of  teachers  in  each  town. 
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Towns 

•0 

1 

.9 
|.2 

il 
K 

a  ^ 

ill 

8 
•2  d 

«   u 

|8 
dS^ 

d<i 

Rank  in  cost  per 
scholar   in   it- 
erage      attend- 
ance 

A 

1 

Jg 

TABLE 

ii 

iii 

iv 

V 

vi 

vii 

viii 

ix 

X 

Wcthcrsfidd 

68 

74 

77 

77 

90 

70 

114 

75 

104 

Willington     . 

127 

156 

131 

131 

16 

124 

59 

125 

123 

Wilton 

95 

90 

90 

90 

143 

96 

116 

82 

94 

Winchester    . 

24 

24 

26 

26 

145 

31 

71 

31 

33 

Windham 

18 

22 

20 

20 

42 

23 

10 

23 

24 

Windsor 

45 

53 

49 

49 

79 

47 

97 

44 

43 

Windsor  Locks 

61 

52 

42 

42 

147 

80 

2 

88 

105 

Wolcott 

154 

157 

148 

148 

92 

149 

84 

154 

156 

Woodbridge  . 

.      133 

108 

129 

129 

32 

137 

21 

131 

157 

Woodbury     . 

84 

84 

83 

83 

48 

73 

109 

76 

79 

Woodstock    . 

77 

95 

86 

86 

123 

90 

96 

94 

85 

*  Table  x  shows  number  of  teachers  in  each  town. 


TABLE  II 


Towns  of  the  State  in  order 

determined  by 
population,  census  of  1900 


Bank 

I 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


Towns 
New  Haven 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Meriden    . 
New  Britain 
Norwich   . 

8  Norwalk   . 

9  Danbury    . 

10  Stamford 

11  New  London 

12  Middletown 

13  Ansonia    . 

14  Torrington 

15  Greenwich 

16  Manchester 

17  Naugatuck 

18  Windham 

19  Bristol 


Population 
108,027 
79350 
70,996 
51,139 
28,695 


24,637 
19,932 
19474 
18330 
17,548 
17,486 
12,681 

12453 
12,172 
10,601 

10,541 

10,137 

9,643 


Rank  Towns 

20  Wallingford 

21  Stonington 

22  Vernon     . 

23  Derby 

24  Winchester 

25  Putnam 

26  Orange 

27  Killingly   . 

28  Enfield      . 

29  Thompson 

30  East  Hartford 

31  Groton 

32  Soathington 

33  Branford 

34  Huntington 

35  Plainfield  . 

36  New  Milford 

37  Hamden    . 

38  Fairfield    . 


Population 
9,001 
8,540 
8,483 
7,930 
7,763 
7,348 
6,995 
6335 
6,699 
6,442 
6,406 
5,962 
5,890 
5,706 
5,572 
4,821 
4,804 
4,626 
4489 
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Rank             Towns 

Population 

Rank             Towns 

Population 

39    Stafford    . 

4,297 

87 

Pomfret    . 

1,831 

40    Glastonbury 

4,260 

88 

Ellington  . 

1329 

41    Westport  . 

4,017 

89 

Mansfield  . 

1,827 

42    Portland 

3,856 

90 

Washington 

1,820 

43    Milford 

3,783 

91 

North  Canaan 

1,803 

44    Stratford 

3,657 

92 

Saybrook  . 

1,634 

45    Windsor 

3,614 

93 

Coventry 

1.632 

46    Seymour 

3,541 

94 

Norfolk 

1,614 

47    Suffield 

3,521 

95 

Wilton 

1.598 

48    Griswold 

3,490 

96 

Somers 

1,593 

49    Salisbury 

3489 

97 

Trumbull 

1,587 

50    Berlin 

3,448 

98 

Lebanon 

1.521 

51    New   Hartford 

3,424 

99 

Madison 

1,518 

52    Farmington 

3,331 

[00 

Bloomfield 

1,513 

53    Bethel 

3,327 

[01 

Old  Saybrook  . 

1431 

54    Thomaston 

3,300 

[02 

Qinton 

1429 

55    Newtown 

3,276 

[03 

Redding 

1,426 

56    Litchfield 

3,214 

[O4 

Spraguc 

1,339 

57    West  Hartford 

3,186 

105 

Chester 

1,328 

58    East  Windsor  . 

3,158 

[06 

Avon 

1,302 

59    Darien 

3,116 

[07 

Granby 

1,299 

60    Watertown 

3,100 

[08 

North  Stonington 

1,240 

61    Windsor  Locks 

3,062 

[09 

Southbury 

1,238 

62    New  Canaan    . 

2,968 

[10 

Ledyard    . 

1,236 

63    Waterford 

2,904 

[II 

Kent          .        . 

1,220 

64    Plymouth 

2,828 

[12 

Burlington 

1,218 

65    Preston     . 

2,807 

"3 

Harwinton 

1,213 

66    Guilford    . 

2,785 

[14 

Sterling 

1,209 

67    Canton      . 

2,678 

"5 

Old  Lyme 

1,180 

68    Wethersfield     . 

2,637      1 

[16 

Cornwall  . 

1,175 

69    Ridgefield 

2,626 

"7 

East  Haven      . 

1,167 

70    Essex 

2,530 

[18 

Roxbury   . 

1,087 

71    East  Haddam  . 

2,485 

[19 

Brookfield 

1,046 

72    Montville  . 

2,395 

[20 

Monroe     . 

1,043 

73    Brooklyn  . 

2,358 

[21 

Newington 

1,041 

74    Chatham   . 

2,271 

[22 

Tolland     . 

1,036 

75    Plainville 

2,189 

[23 

Rocky  Hill       . 

1,026 

76    North  Haven  . 

2,164 

[24 

Hebron 

1,016 

'jy    Woodstock 

2,095 

125 

Easton 

969 

78    Simsbury  . 

2,094 

[26 

Oxford      . 

952 

79    Cromwell  . 

2,031 

127 

Willington 

885 

80    Haddam    . 

2,015 

[28 

Durham    . 

884 

81    South  Windsor 

2,014 

[29 

Westbrook 

884 

82    Colchester 

1,991 

[30 

Canterbury 

876 

83    Cheshire    . 

1,989 

131 

Voluntown 

872 

84    Woodbury 

1,988 

132 

Barkhamsted    . 

864 

85    Sharon      . 

1,982 

133 

Woodbridge     . 

852 

86    East  Lyme 

1,836 

134 

Middlefielc 

I       .        . 

84s 
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Rank  Towns 

135  Weston     . 

136  Goshen 

137  Canaan 

138  North  Branford 

139  Bozrah 

140  Ashford    . 

141  Lyme 

142  Middlebury 

143  Lisbon 

144  Colebrook 

14s  East  Granby    . 

146  Sherman   . 

147  Columbia  . 

148  Killingworth     . 

149  Bridgewater 

150  Hampton  . 

151  Beacon  Falls    . 


Popniation 
840 

83s 
820 
814 
799 
757 
750 
736 
697 
684 
684 
658 

655 
6si 
649 
629 
623 


Rank  Towns 

152  Hartland  . 

153  New  Fairfield 

154  Wolcott     . 

155  Bethlehem 

156  Prospect    . 

157  Franldin    . 

158  Morris 

159  Chaplin 

160  Eastford    . 

161  Bethany    . 

162  Scotland    . 

163  Salem 

164  Bolton 

165  Warren 

166  Union 

167  Andover   . 

168  Marlboroagh 


Population 
592 
584 
581 
576 
562 
546 
535 
529 
523 
517 
471 
468 

457 
432 
428 

385 
322 


TABLE  ni 

Towns  of  the  State  in  order 

determined  by 

valuation  of  property 


Rank 

I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 


Towns 
New  Haven 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
Waterbury 
Stamford 
Norwich 
Norwalk 

8  Meriden 

9  New  Britain 

10  New  London 

11  Manchester 

12  Greenwich 

13  Ansonia 

14  Middletown 

15  Danbury 

16  Naugatuck  , 

17  Torrington 

18  Bristol 

19  Vernon 

20  Derby 

21  Stonington 


Grand  list 

$106,386,539 

64,905,672 

61,357470 

46,611,906 

19,225,517 

14,778449 

13,772,559 

13,544,873 

I2410485 

12,093,753 

10,869,623 

10,612496 

9417,224 

8,654,332 

7,525,627 

7,279,842 

7,268.244 

5,910413 

5,688,328 

5,358,178 

4,905,128 


Rank  Towns 

22  Windham   . 

23  Orange 

24  Winchester 

25  Huntington 

26  Wallingford 

27  Killingly     . 

28  Southington 

29  Enfield 

30  Groton 

31  Milford 

32  Fairfield 

33  Putnam 

34  Darien 

35  West  Hartford 

36  Seymour     . 

37  East  Hartford 

38  Litchfield    . 

39  Branford     . 

40  Hamden 

41  Ridgefield   . 

42  Westport    . 


Grand  list 
$4486,291 
4,415445 
4,318,698 
4,292,095 
3,911,700 
3,857,010 
3,783,028 
3,717,858 
3,601,843 
3,568.668 

3,517,745 
3,260,620 
3,050,090 
3,002,865 
2,964,551 
2,874,777 
2,750,707 
2454,870 
2,271,252 
2,252,920 
2,226,367 
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Rank  Towns 

43  New  Milford 

44  Thompson  . 

45  New  Canaan 

46  Griswold     . 

47  PlainReld    . 

48  Farmington 

49  Salisbury    . 

50  Suffield 

51  Glastonbury 

52  .  Windsor  Locks 

53  Windsor     . 

54  Thomaston 

55  Stratford 

56  Guilford 

57  Newtown 

58  Portland 

59  Sharon 

60  Simsbury 

61  Stafford 

62  Berlin 

63  East  Windsor 

64  Watertown 

65  Bethel 

66  Pomfret 

67  Waterford  . 

68  Canton 

69  Washington 

70  Brooklyn    . 

71  Plymouth    . 

72  Madison 

73  Essex  . 

74  Wethersfield 

75  Cheshire     . 

76  Norfolk 

77  New  Hartford 

78  Ellington    . 

79  Montville    . 

80  Plainville    . 

81  Saybrook    . 

82  North  Canaan 

83  Cromwell,  . 

84  Woodbury  . 

85  South  Windsor 

86  East  Haven 

87  North  Haven 

88  East  Lyme 

89  Colchester  . 

90  Wilton 

91  Bloomfield  . 


Grand  list  Rank             Towns  Grand  list 

$2,122,960  92  Clinton       .  .  $793»838 

2,115,877  93  Chatham     .  .  783,187 

2,023,29s  94  Lebanon      .  .  779,721 

1,979,150  95  Woodstock  .  764,332 

1,922,331  96  East  Haddam  .  7^4,045 

1,888,510  97  Somers       .  .  673,288 

1,882,947  98  Mansfield   .  .  662,151 

1,766,232  99  Spraguc      .  .  654,198 

1,686,517  100  Redding      .  .  626,699 

1,660,483  loi  Old  Lyme  .  .  616,547 

1,582,528  102  Preston       .  .  592,246 

1,563,660  103  Old  Saybrook  .  588,535 

1,534*861  104  Haddam     .  .  576,411 

1,357,197  105  Coventry    .  .  563,618 

1,349,054  106  Chester       .  5474X7 

1,332,377  107  Trumbull    .  .  540,918 

1,319,846  108  Woodbridge  .  532,571 

1,291,747  109  Cornwall     .  528,854 

1,252490  no  Westbrook  509,672 

1,211,258  III  East  Granby  .  494,909 

1,210,794  112  Easton        .  .  485,964 

1,210,718  113  Avon           .  471,319 

1,200,361  114  Sterling      .  .  469487 

1,194,052  115  Kent    .        .  464,344 

1,163,561  116  Newington  .  461,685 

1,135,635  "7  Rocky  Hill  438,284 

1,122414  118  Southbury  .  435,852 

1,112,141  119  Roxbury  .  431,512 

1,099,999  120  Brookfield  .  421,156 

1,029,095  121  Canaan       .  .  414,597 

1,018376  122  Middlebury  413,572 

1,012,706  123  Durham      .  .  413,007 

1,011,611  124  North  Branford  412415 

1,010,240  125  Hebron       .  .  412,213 

1,002,130  126  Middlefield  .  410,932 

990,580  127  Goshen       .  .  410,618 

971,004  128  North  Stonington  409,929 

953,520  129  Beacon  Falls  .  400,564 

949,020  130  Bozrah        .  .  389,687 

938,666  131  Bethany      .  .  385,006 

935,092  132  Harwinton  .  382,690 

915,139  133  Ledyard      .  .  376412 

886,568  134  Granby        .  375,941 

884423  135  Tolland       .  .  .    374,473 

882,609  136  Burlington .  .  363451 

867418  137  Canterbury  .  3SMS4 

855,756  138  Oxford       .  .  351446 

831,358  139  New  Fairfield  .  350,787 

821,058  140  Morris        .  341,953 
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Kank  Towns 

141  Monroe 

142  Bethlehem  . 

143  Colebrook  . 

144  Bridgewater 

145  Barkhamsted 

146  Sherman 

147  Killingworth 

148  Franklin 

149  Weston 

150  Hampton 
^  151  Lyme 

152  Colambia 

153  Lisbon 

154  Warren 


Grand  list 
$322,850 
317,905 
313,941 
312,805 
306,721 
303,414 
298,155 
285,627 

283413 
28131I 
254416 
240,263 
239,196 
238473 


Rank  Towns 

155  Voluntown 

156  Willington 

157  Wolcott 

158  Hartland 

159  Salem 

160  Ashford 

161  Scotland 

162  Bolton 

163  Prospect 

164  Chaplin 

165  Eastford 

166  Andover 

167  Marlborough 

168  Union 


Grand  list 
$222,363 
222,106 
221,876 
207,246 
191,627 
180,624 
179,04s 
165,597 
157,228 

154,679 
154,624 

149,963 
149,259 
126,65s 


TABLE  IV 

Towns  of  the  State  in  order 

determined  by 

amounts  received  from  State  treasury  for  schools 


($s^5  per  enumerated  person,  see  Table  V) 


Rank       Towns 

1  New  Haven 

2  Bridgeport 

3  Hartford 

4  Waterbury 

5  New  Britain 

6  Meriden 

7  Norwich 

8  Stamford 

9  Norwalk 

10  Danbury 

11  New  London 

12  Ansonia 

13  Middletown 

14  Torrington 

15  Greenwich 

16  Naugatuck 

17  Manchester 

18  Bristol    . 

19  Wallingford 

20  Windham 

21  Stonington 

22  Vernon  . 

23  Orange  . 

24  Derby 


Amounts  received 
from  State 

$57,249.00 
41,107.50 
39,31200 
33,374.25 
15322.00 

15,576.75 

13,49325 

11,092.50 

11,065.50 

10,971.00 

8,806.50 

7,978.50 

7,697.25 

7,220.25 

635575 

6,752.25 

6,331.50 

5,276.2s 

5,188.50 

4,668.75 

4,443.75 

4,2X2.00 
4,135.50 
4,101.75 


Rank       Towns 
25    Enfield    . 


26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Winchester 

East  Hartford 

Putnam 

Killingly 

Thompson 

Hantington 

Groton    . 

Soathington 

Branford 

Plainfield 

Hamden 

New  Milford 

Fairfield 

Stafford 

Stratford 

Griswold 

Windsor  Locks 

Seymour 

Salisbury 

Westport 

Glastonbury 

Milford 

Sprague 


Amounts  received 
from  State 

$3,793.50 
3,651.75 
3,570.7s 
3458.25 
3411.00 


3,037.50 
2,994.75 
2,907.00 
2,857.50 
2,769.75 
2,758.50 
2495.25 
2,371.50 
2,340.00 
2,234.25 
2,139.75 
2,099.25 
2,047.50 
1,944,00 
1,896.75 
1,894.50 
1,818.00 
1313.50 
1,770.75 
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Rank       Towns 

49  Windsor 

50  Portland 

51  Bettiel     . 

52  West  Hartford 

53  East  Windsor 

54  Watertown 

55  Berlin     . 

56  Farmington 

57  Plymouth 

58  Waterford 

59  Litchfield 

60  Thomaston 

61  Suffield  . 

62  New  Canaan 

63  Montville 

64  Newtown 

65  Canton    . 

66  Ridgefield 

67  Cromwell 

68  Essex 

69  Guilford 

70  Plainville 

71  Chatham 

72  Brooklyn 

7Z  New  Hartford 

74  Darien    . 

75  Ellington 
y6  East  Haddam 

77  Wethersfield 

78  Haddam 

79  Colchester 

80  Sharon    . 

81  Simsbury 

82  North  Haven 

83  Woodbury 

84  North  Canaan 

85  Washington 

86  Woodstock 

87  Somers 

88  East  Lyme 

89  Mansfield 

90  Wilton    . 

91  Saybrook 

92  Cheshire 

93  Lebanon 

94  Norfolk 

95  Coventry 

96  Harwinton 


Amounts  received 
from   State 


Amounts 
from 


$1,764.00 
1,721.25 
1,687.50 
1,647.00 
1.633.50 
1,622.25 
1,59300 
1,579.50 
1,579.50 
1,566.00 

1,554.75 

I.543.SO 

1458.00 

1,377.00 

1,257.75 

1,237.50 

1,226.25 

1,210.50 

1,152.00 

1,143.00 

1,136.25 

1,136.25 

1,120.50 

1,093.50 

1,055.25 

1,046.25 

1,030.50 

1,014.75 

987.75 

967.50 

929.50 

915.75 

895.50 

882.00 

848.25 

843.75 
837.00 

825.75 
807.75 
78975 
787.50 
780.75 
771.75 
767.25 
760.50 
758.25 
749.25 
747.00 


Rank       Towns 

97  Pomfret 

98  Trumbull 

99  Burlington 

100  South  Windsor 

loi  Sterling 

102  Chester 

103  East  Haven  . 

104  Madison 

105  Bloomfield     . 

106  Kent 

107  Tolland 

108  Newington 

109  Avon 

no  Old  Saybrook 

111  Cornwall 

112  Ledyard 

113  Granby   . 

114  Southbury 

115  Old  Lyme      . 

116  Clinton   . 

117  Rocky  Hill     . 

118  Oxford  . 

119  Redding 

120  Preston  . 

121  Easton    . 

122  Roxbury 

123  North  Stonington 

124  Brookfield 

125  Hebron  . 

126  Monroe  . 

127  Westbrook     . 

128  Bozrah    . 

129  Woodbridge  . 

130  Middlefield     . 

131  Willington      . 

132  Beacon  Falls 

133  Barkhamsted 

134  Lyme 

135  North  Branford 

136  Durham 

137  Columbia 

138  Killingworth 

139  Lisbon    . 

140  Canterbury 

141  Voluntown 

142  Weston  . 

143  East  Granby 

144  Bridge  water 


received 
State 

$738.00 

715.50 

69975 

695.25 

686.25 

677.25 

645.75 

641.25 

618.75 
618.75 
607.50 
600.75 
598.50 
589.50 
587.25 
569.25 
555.75 
546.75 
531.00 
522.00 
522.00 
519.75 
499.50 
481.50 
477.00 
477.00 
461.25 
454.50 
436.50 
400.50 
389.25 
387.00 

384.75 
382.50 
37800 
375.75 
373.50 
369.00 

366.75 
362.25 

357.75 
35325 
351.00 

348.75 
339.75 
335.25 
330.75 
328.50 
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Rank       Towns 

145  Colebrook 

146  Sherman 

147  Goshen   . 

148  Wolcott  . 

149  Bethany 

150  Middlebury 

151  Bethlehem 

152  Ash  ford 

153  Hampton 

154  Canaan   . 

155  Hartland 

156  Morris    . 


ENUMERATION 
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Amounts  received 

Amounts  received 

from   State 

Ranli 

:       Towns                   from   State 

$312.75 

157 

Salem     . 

$249.75 

301.50 

158 

Eastford 

247.50 

297.00 

159 

Bolton    . 

240.7s 

29475 

160 

Chaplin  . 

240.75 

292.50 

161 

Scotland 

23400 

290.25 

162 

Franklin 

231.75 

281.25 

163 

Prospect 

231.75 

276.75 

164 

New  Fairfield 

198.00 

276.75 

165 

Warren 

198.00 

270.00 

166 

Union     . 

173.25 

261.00 

167 

Andover 

148.50 

252.00 

168 

Marlborough 

146.25 

TAE 

iL^  V 

Towns  of  the  State  in  order 

determined  by 

enumeration  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  of  age 
October,  1903 


Rank 

I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 


Towns 
New  Haven 
Bridgeport  . 
Hartford     . 
Waterbury 
New  Britain 
Meriden 
Norwich 

8  Stamford    . 

9  Norwalk     . 
ID    Danbury 

11  New  London 

12  Ansonia 

13  Middletown 

14  Torrington 

15  Greenwich 

16  Naugatuck 

17  Manchester 

18  Bristol 

19  Wallingford 

20  Windham   . 

21  Stonington 

22  Vernon 

23  Orange 

24  Derby 

25  Enfield 


Enumeration 

25444 
18,270 
17472 
14833 
7,032 
6,923 
5,997 
4930 
4,918 
4,876 
3,914 
3,546 
3,421 
3,209 
3,047 
3,001 
2,814 
2,345 
2,306 
2,075 
1,975 
1,872 
1,838 
1,823 
1,686 


Rank  Towns 

26  Winchester 

27  East  Hartford 

28  Putnam 

29  Killingly     . 

30  Thompson 

31  Huntington 

32  Groton 

33  Southington 

34  Bran  ford     . 

35  Plainfield    . 

36  Ham  den 

37  New  Mil  ford 

38  Fairfield      . 

39  Stafford      . 

40  Stratford    . 

41  Gr  is  wold 

42  Windsor  Locks 

43  Seymour     . 

44  Salisbury    . 

45  Westport    . 

46  Glastonbury 

47  Mil  ford 

48  Sprague 

49  Windsor 

50  Portland 


Enumeration, 
1,623 
1,587 
1,537 
1,516 
1,350 
1,331 
1,292 
1,270 
1,231 
1,226 
1,109 

1,054 
1,040 
993 
951 
933 
910 
864 
843 
842 
808 
806 
787 
784 
76s 
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Rank  Towns 

51  Bethel 

52  West  Hartford 

53  East  Windsor 

54  Watertown 

55  Berlin 

56  Farraington 

57  Plymouth    . 

58  Waterford 

59  Litchfield    . 

60  Thomaston 

61  Suffield 

62  New  Canaan 
fe  Montville    . 

64  Newtown    . 

65  Canton 

66  Ridgefield   . 

67  Cromwell    . 

68  Essex 

69  Guilford 

70  Plainville    . 

71  Chatham 

72  Brooklyn    . 

73  New  Hartford 

74  Darien 

75  Ellington    . 

76  East  Haddam 

77  Wethersfield 
7k  Haddam     . 

79  Colchester 

80  Sharon 

81  Simsbury    . 

82  North  Haven 

83  Woodbury 

84  North  Canaan 

85  Washington 

86  Woodstock 

87  Somers 

88  East  L3mie 

89  Mansfield 

90  Wilton 

91  Saybrodc 

92  Cheshire 

93  Lebanon 

94  Norfolk 

95  Coventry 

96  Harwinton 

97  Pomfret 

98  Trumbull 

99  Burlington 


Enumeration 
750 

726 
721 
708 
702 

702 

696 
691 

686 
648 
612 
559 
550 
545 
538 
512 
508 

505 
505 
498 
486 
469 
465 
458 
451 
439 
430 
413 
407 
398 
392 
377 
375 
372 
367 
359 
351 
350 
347 
343 
341 
338 
337 
333 
332 
328 
318 
3" 


Rank  Towns 

[00  South  Windsor 

01  Sterling 

02  Chester 
[03  East  Haven 
[04  Madison 
[05  Bloomfield 

06  Kent    . 

07  Tolland 
[08  Newington 
[09  Avon  . 

ID  Old  Saybrook 

11  Cornwall     . 

12  Ledyard 

13  Granby 

14  Southbury 

15  Old  Lyme  . 

16  Clinton 

17  Rocky  Hill 

18  Oxford 

19  Redding 

20  Preston 

21  Easton 
[22  Roxbury     . 
[23  North  Stonington 
[24  Brookfield 

25  Hebron 

26  Monroe 

27  Westbrook 
[28  Bozrah 
[29  Woodbridge 
[30  Middlefield 

31  Willington 

32  Beacon  Falls 

33  Barkhamsted 
[34  Lyme 
[35  North  Branford 
[36  Durham 
[37  Columbia    . 

38  Killingworth 

39  Lisbon 
[40  Canterbury 
[41  Voluntown 
[42  Weston 
[43  East  Granby 

44  Bridgewater 

Colebrook  . 
Sherman     . 
Goshen 
Wolcott      . 


45 
[46 
47 


Enumeration 
309 
305 
301 
287 
28s 
275 
275 
270 
267 
266 
262 
261 
253 
247 
243 
236 
232 
232 
231 
222 

214 
212 
212 
205 
202 
194 
178 
173 
172 
171 
170 
168 
167 
166 
164 
163 
161 
159 

157 
156 
155 
iSi 
149 
147 
146 

139 
134 
132 
131 
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Rank  Towns 

149  Bethany 

150  Middlebury 

151  Bethlehem 

152  Ashford 

153  Hampton 

154  Canaan 

155  Hartland 

156  Morris 

157  Salem 

158  Eastford 


Enumeration  •  Rank 

130  159 

129  160 

125  161 

123  162 

123  163 

120  164 

116  165 

112  166 

III  167 

IIO  168 


Towns 
Bolton 
Chaplin 
Scotland     . 
Franklin 
Prospect 
New  Fairfield 
Warren 
Union 
Andover 
Marlborough 


Enumeration 
107 
107 
104 
103 
103 


77 
66 

65 


Rank       Towns 

1  West  Hartford 

2  Hartford 

3  Simsbary 

4  New  Fairfield 

5  Prospect 

6  Beacon  Falls 

7  Suffield 

8  Bristol 

9  Darien 

10  South  Windsor 

11  Wallingford 

12  Canton 

13  Hampton 

14  Madison 

15  Middlebury 

16  Willington    . 

17  New  Canaan 

18  Scotland 

19  Union   . 

20  North  Haven 

21  Hebron 

22  Southington 

23  North  Branford 

24  Farmington 

25  Orange 

26  Barkhamsted 

27  Stamford 


TABLE  VI 

Towns  of  the  State  in  order 

determined  by 

cost  per  child  enumerated 

(See  table  v) 
Cost  per 
scholar 
on  basis  of 

enumeration  Rank 

.  $27.28  28 

.     2443  29 

.     23.73  30 

.     23.09  31 

.     22.59  32 

.    21.14  33 

.     21.12  34 

.    20.69  35 

.    2040  36 

.    20.30  37 

.    20.00  38 

.    I97S  39 

.    19.53  40 

.    19.41  41 

.    19.0S  42 

.    1897  43 

.    189s  44 

.    18.73  45 

.    1857  46 

.    18.53  47 

.    17.87  48 

.    17.79  49 

.    17.73  50 

.    17.72  51 

.    17.69  52 

.    17.64  53 

.    17.58  54 


Towns 
Griswold 
Bethel  . 
Cheshire 
Sharon 
Woodbridge 
New  Haven 
Guilford 
Chaplin 
Glastonbury 
Bloomfield    . 
Manchester 
Canterbury  . 
Columbia 
Danbury 
Windham 
Newtown 
Franklin 
Ridgefield     . 
Greenwich    . 
North  Stonington 
Woodbury    . 
New  London 
East  Granby 
Burlington    . 
Naugatuck   . 
Warren 
Lebanon 


Cost  per 

scholar 
on  basis  of 
enumeration 

$17.51 
17.33 
17.32 
17.28 
17.18 
17.07 
16.98 
16.97 
16.89 
16.84 
16.73 
16.71 

16.57 
16.56 

1647 
1643 
16.25 
16.13 
16.08 
16.02 

15.97 
15.88 

15.79 
15.75 
15.73 
15.64 
15.63 
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Rank       Towns 

55  Weston 

56  Canaan 

57  Old  Saybrook 

58  Lyme    . 

59  Ash  ford 

60  Waterbury    . 

61  New  Britain 

62  Colebrook     . 

63  East  Hartford 

64  Berlin   . 

65  Westbrook   . 

66  Stonington    . 

67  Pomfret 

68  Hartland 

69  Westport 

70  Lisbon 

71  Ellington 

72  Chatham 

73  Trumbull 

74  Litchfield 

75  Saybrook 

76  Thomaston   . 
^^  Plainville 

78  Bran  ford 

79  Windsor 

80  Voluntown   . 

81  Morris  . 

82  Bethany 

83  Redding 

84  Ansonia 

85  Fairfield 

86  Brooklyn      . 

87  Goshen 

88  Monroe 

89  Norwich 

90  Wethersfield 

91  Killingly 

92  Wolcott 

93  East  Haven 

94  Bolton  . 

95  Portland 

96  East  Lyme   . 

97  Durham 

98  Killingworth 

99  Torrington   . 
100  Huntington  . 


Cost  per 

scholar 
on  basis  of 
enumeration 

$15.59 
15.54 
15.53 
15.49 
15.45 
15.45 
15.42 
15.38 
15.37 
15.35 
15.29 
15.24 
15.17 
15.14 
15.11 
14.96 
14.93 
14.90 
14.79 
14.65 
14.63 
14.62 

14.59 
14.57 
14.53 
14.49 
14.46 

14.45 
14.43 
14.40 
14.32 
14.23 
14.13 
14.12 
14.II 
14,11 
14.08 
14.05 
14.03 
13.87 
13.87 
13.76 
13.75 
13.75 
13.7s 
13.74 


Rank       Towns 

iOi  Bethlehem 

[02  Newington 

[03  Cromwell 

04  Enfield 

05  Granby 
[06  Old  Lyme 
[07  Kent     . 
[08  Coventry 
[09  Vernon 

10  Stratford 

1 1  Ledyard 

12  Harwinton    . 

13  New  Hartford 

14  East  Windsor 

15  Middletown 

16  Meriden 

17  Brookfield 

18  Watertown  . 

19  North  Canaan 
[20  Seymour 

21  Pl)miouth 

:22  Montville 

[23  Woodstock 

[24  Somers 

[25  Colchester 

■26  Salem   . 

27  Norwalk 

28  Stafford 
r29  East  ford 
[30  Haddam 
[31  Hamden 
[32  Oxford 
33  Salisbury 
[34  Norfolk 
[35  Avon     . 
[36  East  on  . 
[37  Andover 
[38  Sherman 
[39  Southbury 
[40  Washington 
[41  Groton 
[42  Middlefield 

43  Wilton 

44  Mansfiela 
[45  Winchester 
[46  Marlborough 


Cost  per 

scholar 
on  basis  of 
enumeration 

$13.73 
13.73 
13.69 
13.61 
13.60 
13.60 
13.59 
13.58 
13.56 
13.50 
13.49 
13.40 
13.37 
1323 
13.19 
13.17 
13.16 
13.04 
13.01 
12.91 
12.89 
12.87 
12.78 
12.75 
12.57 
12.56 

12.53 
12.41 
12.40 
12.39 
12.38 
12.28 
12.27 
12.23 
12.12 
12.08 
12.06 

11.93 
II.9I 

11.77 
11.75 

11.75 
11.71 
11.57 
11.56 
11.52 
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Rank       Towns 

Cost  per 

scholar 

on  basis  of 

enumeration 

Rank       Towns 

Cost  per 

scholar 

on  basis  of 

enumeration 

147 

Windsor  Lo 

cks   .         .  $11.45 

158 

Derby    . 

.  $1042 

148 

East  Haddai 

n 

11.29 

159 

•Sprague 

10.40 

149 

Preston 

.    11.27 

160 

Milford 

9.87 

150 

Bridgeport 

.    11.16 

161 

Cornwall 

9.81 

151 

Essex    . 

.    11.15 

162 

Putnam 

9.63 

152 

Chester 

II. 14 

163 

Bozrah 

9-57 

153 

Plainfield    . 

11.12 

164 

Sterling 

9.57 

154 

Rocky  Hill 

11.09 

165 

Roxbury 

8.74 

155 

Tolland 

ir.oo 

166 

Waterford    . 

8.45 

156 

Bridgewater 

.    10.98 

167 

Thompson    . 

6.95 

157 

New  Mil£or< 

i       . 

.    10.64 

168 

ainton 

3.02 

TABLE  VII 

Towns  of  the  State 

'  in  order 

Average 

Rank       Towns                         attendance 

I 

New  Haven 

16,681 

2 

Hartford     . 

10,371 

3 

Bridgeport 

9,539 

4 

Waterbury 

7,282 

5 

New  Britain 

4,020 

6 

Meriden 

3,730 

7 

Norwich 

3,078 

8 

Stamford    . 

2,923 

9 

Norwalk 

2,877 

10 

Danbury 

2,277 

II 

New  London 

2,222 

12 

Ansonia 

2,208 

13 

Middletown 

2,122 

14 

Manchester 

2,067 

15 

Greenwich 

1,692 

16 

Torrington 

1,650 

17 

Wallingford 

1,601 

18 

Naugatuck 

1,520 

19 

Bristol 

1489 

20 

Orange 

1,302 

21 

Stonington 

1,148 

22 

East  Hartford    . 

1,146 

23 

Windham   . 

994 

24 

Vernon 

988 

25 

Enfield 
Ed.— 3 

970 

determined  by 
average  attendance  in  public  schools 

(School  year  July  15,  1903,  to  July  14,  1904) 

Average 
Rank       Towns  attendance 

26  Killingly     ...  922 

27  Southington  9^3 

28  Groton        ...  883 

29  Huntington  .  854 

30  Branford    .        .  853 

31  Winchester         .        .  736 

32  Derby         ...  702 

33  New  Milford  .  701 

34  Plainfield    ...  670 

35  Hamden      .  645 

36  Stratford    ...  617 

37  Griswold  .  616 

38  Putnam       ...  603 

39  Seymour  .  602 

40  Glastonbury  586 

41  Fairfield      ...  582 

42  Bethel         ...  572 

43  West  Hartford  .        .  569 

44  Stafford      ...  533 

45  Farmington        .  504 

46  Thomaston         .  500 

47  Windsor     ...  488 

48  Milford       ...  478 

49  Suffield       ...  478 

50  Salisbury    .        .        .  471 
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Average 

Average 

Rank       Towns                         attendance 

Rank       Towns                         attendance 

51    Litchfield    . 

468 

99 

Chester 

179 

52    Plymouth    . 

467 

[00 

Brooklyn     . 

176 

53    Portland     . 

467 

[01 

Cornwall 

172 

54    Westport    . 

458 

[02 

Kent    . 

169 

55    Watertown 

452       1 

[03 

Avon  . 

165 

56    Canton 

451 

[04 

New  Hartford   . 

165 

57    Thompson  . 

417 

105 

Trumbull    . 

165 

58    Berlin 

409 

[06 

Harwinton 

164 

59    East  Windsor    . 

409 

[07 

Rocky  Hill 

161 

60    New  Canaan 

378      ] 

[08 

Bloomfield  . 

159 

61    Montville    . 

360      ] 

[09 

Ledyard 

157 

62    Newtown    . 

359 

[10 

Preston 

157 

63    Plainville    . 

337 

[II 

Old  Lyme  . 

156 

64    Waterford  . 

334 

[12 

Old  Saybrook    . 

147 

65    Cromwell    . 

333      ] 

ti3 

Southbury  . 

143 

66    Colchester 

319 

[14 

East  Haven 

142 

(fj    Essex 

316 

"5 

Tolland 

140 

68    Simsbury    . 

306 

[16 

Granby 

135 

69    Chatham     . 

302 

[17 

Easton 

132 

70    Wethersfield      . 

284 

[18 

Newington 

132 

71    Ridgefield  . 

278 

[19 

Hebron 

130 

72    East  Haddam    . 

275      1 

[20 

Oxford 

124 

73    Woodbury 

271 

[21 

North  Stonington 

123 

74    Sharon 

264 

[22 

Redding 

122 

75    North  Canaan    . 

259 

^^Z 

Lyme 

119 

76    Guilford      . 

258      ] 

[24 

Willington 

119 

^^    Darien 

253 

125 

Beacon  Falls 

114 

78    Ellington    . 

250      ] 

[26 

Brookfield  . 

112 

79    East  Lyme 

247 

[27 

Canterbury 

109 

80    Windsor  Locks  . 

246 

[28 

Monroe 

107 

81     Saybrook    . 

245      1 

[29 

Westbrook 

107 

82    North  Haven     . 

243 

[30 

Killingworth 

106 

83    Haddam      . 

240 

f3i 

Roxbury     . 

106 

84    Washington 

231 

[32 

Columbia    . 

105 

85    Somers 

216 

^33 

Barkhamsted 

98 

86    Sprague 

215 

134 

North  Branford 

.98 

87    Coventry     . 

213 

135 

Middlefield 

97 

88    Cheshire 

211 

136 

East  Granby      . 

96 

89    Mansfield    . 

205 

137 

Woodbridge 

95 

90    Woodstock 

200 

t38 

Bozrah 

93 

91    Norfolk 

197 

f39 

Voluntown 

93 

92    Lebanon 

196 

[40 

Middlebury 

89 

93    Pomfret      . 

I9S 

[41 

Bridgewater 

88 

94    South  Windsor  . 

192      1 

[42 

Bethlehem  . 

83 

95    Burlington 

188 

143 

Hampton 

82 

96    Wilton 

188 

[44 

Lisbon 

80 

97    Madison      . 

186 

145 

Canaan 

.       78 

98    Sterling 

18s      \ 

[46 

Colebrook  . 

78 
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Rank  Towns 

147  Goshen 

148  Bethany 

149  Wolcott 

150  Weston 

151  Durham 

152  Franklin 

153  Bolton 

154  Prospect 

155  Sherman 

156  Scotland 

157  Morris 


ttendance 

Rank       Towns 

attendance 

78 

158 

Ashford      ...          65 

77 

159 

Eastford 

65 

7(^ 

160 

Salem 

6s 

74 

161 

Chaplin 

61 

73 

162 

Hartland 

57 

73 

163 

Warren 

51 

72 

164 

Union 

48 

71 

165 

New  Fairfield 

46 

71 

166 

Marlborough 

38 

70 

167 

Andover 

31 

68 

168 

Clinton 

24 

TABLE  Vm 

Towns  of  the  State  in  order 


determined  by 


cost  per  scholar  in  average  attendance  at  public  schools 


(See  Uble  vit) 


Rank 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Towns 
New  Fairfield 
Windsor  Locks 
Hartford 
Brooklyn 
Sprague 
New  Hartford 
Darien 
Danbury 
West  Hartford 
Windham 
Guilford 
Prospect 
Bristol 

South  Windsor 
Waterbury   . 
Weston 
Ridgefield     . 
Naugatuck   . 
Beacon  Falls 
Simsbury 
Woodbridge 
New  Canaan 
Hartland 
Durham 
North  Haven 


Cost  per  scholar 
on  basis  of  aver- 
age  attendance 

$43.70 
42.30 
41.16 
39.18 
37.99 
37.91 
37.50 
3545 
35.10 
34.38 
33.25 
32.77 
32.58 
32.58 
31.47 
31.19 
31.17 
31.05 
30.97 
30.86 
30.76 
30.68 
30.55 
30.13 
29.89 


Rank       Towns 

26  Barkhamsted 

27  Union 

28  Chaplin 

29  Madison 

30  Stamford 

31  North  Branford 

32  Hampton 

33  Ashford 

34  Bloomfield    . 

35  Lisbon 

36  Greenwich    . 

37  Wallingford 

38  ainton 

39  Suffield 

40  Trumbull 

41  East  Haven 

42  New  London 

43  Cheshire 

44  Scotland 

45  Westport 

46  Newington   . 

47  Old  Saybrook 

48  Norwich 

49  Middlebury  . 

50  Ellington 


Cost  per  scholar 
on  basis  of  aver- 
age attendance 

$29.88 


29.79 
29.77 
29.75 
29.6s 
29.34 
29.30 
29.2s 
29.14 
29.00 

28.97 
28.80 
28.64 
28.60 
28.51 
28.37 
27.98 
27.92 
27.83 
27.78 
2777 
27.69 
27.50 
2746 
27.29 
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Cost  per  scholar 

Cost  per  scholar 

on  basis  of  aver- 

OS 

I  basis  of  aver- 

Rank       Towns                age  attendance 

Rank       Towns                age  attendance 

SI     Colebrook     . 

$27.25 

99 

Killingly       . 

.  $23.14 

$2    Harwinton    . 

27.05      ] 

[00 

Ansonia 

.     23.12 

53    Derby 

27.04      ] 

[01 

Stafford 

.     23.10 

54    Warren 

26.99      ^ 

[02 

Oxford 

.     22.89 

55    New  Britain 

26.98      ] 

[O3 

Franklin 

.     22.77 

56    Lebanon 

.    26.95      1 

04 

Manchester  . 

.     22.77 

57    Torrington   . 

26.7s      1 

^05 

Bethel   . 

.     22.71 

58    Hebron 

.    26.68      ] 

[O6 

Portland 

.     22.71 

59    Willington    . 

.    26.67      ] 

[07 

Sherman 

.     22.52 

60    Sharon 

.    26.64      ] 

[08 

Thompson    . 

.     22.50 

61     North  Stonington 

.    26.60      ] 

[09 

Woodbury    . 

.     22.22 

62    Berlin   . 

.    26.54      1 

[10 

Haddam 

.     22.20 

63    Griswold 

.    26.52      ] 

[II 

Kent     .        . 

.     22.11 

64    Stonington    . 

.    26.22      ] 

[12 

Salisbury 

.      21.97 

65    Redding 

.    26.16      \ 

ti3 

Plainville      . 

.      21.84 

66    New  Haven . 

.    26.03 

[14 

Wethersfield 

.      21.82 

^    Burlington    . 

.    25.99      ^ 

ti5 

Ledyard 

.     21.68 

68    Vernon 

.    25.69      : 

[16 

Wilton 

.     21.63 

69    Andover 

.    25.68 

[17 

Litchfield      . 

.      21.61 

70    Fairfield 

.    25.57 

[18 

Norwalk 

.     2142 

71    Winchester  . 

.    25.48     \ 

[19 

Bridgeport    . 

.      21.38 

72    Pomfret 

.    25.46      1 

[20 

Lyme    . 

.        .    21.35 

73    Newtown 

.    25.17 

[21 

Hamden 

.    21.29 

74    Columbia 

.    25.10      ] 

[22 

Huntington  . 

.    21.29 

75    Orange 

.    24.96      3 

^^Z 

Salem    . 

.    21.29 

76    Granby 

.    24.80 

[24 

East  Hartford 

.    21.27 

^^    Southington 

.    24.75 

f25 

Middletown 

.    21.26 

78    Farmington  . 

.    24.6s      ] 

[26 

Coventry 

.    21.18 

79    Westbrook    . 

.    24.61 

[27 

Somers 

.    21.15 

80    Chatham       . 

.    24.57      ^ 

[28 

Tolland 

.    21.14 

81    Putnam 

.    24.55 

[29 

Branford      . 

.    21.02 

82    Meriden 

.    24.45 

[30 

Cromwell 

.    21.02 

83    Bethany 

.    24.24 

131 

Eastford 

.    20.98 

84    Wolcott 

.    24.22 

[32 

Norfolk 

.    20.87 

85    East  Granby 

.    24.18      : 

133 

Watertown   . 

.    20.81 

86    Canton 

.    23.87 

134 

Stratford      . 

.    20.79 

87    Canaan 

.    23.76      \ 

135 

Middlefield  . 

.    20.59 

88    Goshen 

.    23.76 

r36 

Bethlehem    . 

•    20.55 

89    Brookfield    . 

.    23.73 

137 

Old  Lyme    . 

.    20.52 

90    Canterbury  . 

.    23.66     1 

f.38 

Bolton  . 

.    20.48 

91    Enfield 

.    23.65 

t39 

Saybrook 

.    20.44 

92    Morris 

.    23.64 

[40 

Plainfield      . 

.    20.34 

93    East  Windsor 

.    23.49 

141 

Killingworth 

.    20.27 

94    Monroe 

•    23.49 

[42 

Southbury    . 

.     20.25 

95    Voluntown  . 

.    23.41      J 

t43 

Thomaston  . 

.     20.04 

96    Woodstock  . 

.    23.39 

[44 

Montville 

.      19.96 

97    Windsor 

23.33 

145 

Mansfield 

.      I97I 

98    Glastonbury 

23.28      ] 

[46 

Avon     . 

.      19.54 
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Cost  per  scholar 

Cost  per  scholar 

on  basis  of  aver- 

on  basis  of  aver- 

Rank       Towns                 age  attendance 

Rank       Towns                 age  attendance 

147 

East  Lyme  . 

.       .  $19.51 

158 

Bozrah 

.  $17.61 

148 

Marlborough 

.     19.46 

159 

Waterford    .        . 

.   17.61 

149 

Plymouth 

.     19.36 

160 

Roxbury 

.   17.48 

150 

Easton 

.     19.33 

161 

Groton 

.   17.20 

151 

Washington 

.     18-95 

162 

Milford         .        . 

.   16.92 

152 

North  Canaan 

.     18.80 

163 

Colchester    . 

.   16.25 

153 

Chester 

.     18.74 

164 

New  Milford       . 

.   16.00 

154 

Seymour 

.     18.52 

165 

Rocky  Hill  .        . 

.    15.93 

155 

East  Haddam 

.     18.49 

166 

Sterling 

.   15.73 

156 

Bridgewater 

.     18.12 

167 

Preston 

.   15.36 

157 

Essex    . 

.     17.92 

168 

Cornwall 

.   14.84 

TABLE  IX 

Towns  of  the  State 

\  in  order 

determined  by 

re 

gistration  in 

public  schools 

(Scha 

ol  year  July  15, 

1903,  to  July  14,  1904) 

Rank             Towns 

Registration 

Rank             Towns               Registration 

I 

New  Haven 

.     20^3 

2^ 

Enfield       .       .       . 

1,157 

2 

Hartford    . 

13399 

28 

Branford    . 

1,155 

3 

Bridgeport . 

11,488 

29 

Southington 

1,149 

4 

Waterbury  . 

9,372 

30 

Huntington 

1,136 

5 

New  Britain 

4383 

31 

Winchester 

994 

6 

Meriden 

4470 

32 

Fairfield      . 

989 

7 

Stamford    . 

4.018 

33 

Hamden      . 

947 

8 

Norwich 

3,995 

34 

Plainfield    . 

932 

9 

Norwalk     . 

3306 

35 

New  Milford     .       . 

900 

10 

Danbury     . 

2,926 

36 

Derby 

881 

II 

New  London 

2^01 

Zl 

Griswold    . 

854 

12 

Manchester 

2,751 

38 

Stratford    . 

846 

13 

Middletown 

2,712 

39 

Putnam 

825 

14 

Ansonia 

2,676 

40 

Glastonbury 

809 

15 

Greenwich  . 

2,491 

41 

Seymour     . 

792 

16 

Torrington 

--- 

2,165 

42 

West  Hartford  .       . 

769 

17 

Wallingford       . 

2,138 

43 

StaflFord      . 

734 

18 

Naugatuck 

2,069 

44 

Windsor     . 

710 

19 

Bristol 

1,925 

45 

Bethel         .       .       . 

704 

20 

Orange 

1,711 

46 

Westport    . 

688 

21 

Stonington . 

1,571 

47 

Thompson  . 

(ai 

22 

East  Hartford   . 

1,568 

48 

Plymouth   . 

656 

23 

Windham  . 

1,488 

49 

Salisbury    . 

641 

24 

Groton 

1,291 

50 

Watertown 

633 

25 

Vernon 

1,279 

51 

Suffield       .        .  '    . 

632 

26 

KiUingly     .       . 

^,208 

52 

Milford       . 

631 
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Rank             Towns 

53 

Thomaston 

54 

Litchfield    . 

55 

FarmingtcMi 

56 

East  Windsor 

57 

Berlin 

58 

Guilford     . 

59 

Montville   . 

6o 

Portland     . 

6i 

New  Canaan 

62 

Canton 

63 

Newtown    . 

64 

Waterford  . 

65 

Cromwell    . 

66 

Plainville    . 

67 

Essex 

68 

Colchester  . 

69 

Ridgefield  . 

70 

Sharon 

71 

Chatham     . 

72 

East  Haddam 

73 

Simsbory    . 

74 

Darien 

75 

Wethersfield 

76 

Woodbury 

77 

North  Haven 

78 

Washington 

79 

North  Canaan 

8o 

Sprague 

8i 

Haddam 

82 

Wilton 

83 

Ellington    . 

84 

East  Lyme . 

85 

New  Hartford 

86 

Saybrook    . 

87 

Mansfield    . 

88 

Windsor  Locks 

89 

Somers 

90 

Cheshire 

91 

Lebanon 

92 

Coventry     . 

93 

Norfolk 

94 

Woodstock 

95 

Pomfret      . 

96 

*  Sterling      . 

97 

Harwinton 

98 

South  Windsor 

99 

Kent   .        . 

100 

Old  Saybrook 

lOI 

Trumbull    . 

Registration 
625 
624 
622 
586 
585 
584 
582 

575 
553 
544 
514 
509 
491 
476 
440 
435 
435 
428 

417 
416 
412 
402 
394 
392 
359 
353 
352 
352 
349 
344 
340 
322 
320 
320 
31S 
31S 
313 
312 
312 
302 
294 
283 
279 
274 
273 
271 
262 
262 
258 


Rank  Towns 

[02  Burlington 

[03  Madison 

[04  Brooklyn 

[05  Ledyard 

[06  Cornwall 

[07  Chester 

[08  Old  Lyme 

[09  Bloomfield 

10  Rocky  Hill 

11  Avon  . 

12  Easton 

13  Roxbury 

14  Southbury 

15  East  Haven 

16  Granby 

17  Preston 

18  Newington 

19  Beacon  Falls 
[20  Tolland 
[21  Oxford 
[22  Brookfield 
[23  Redding 
[24  Hebron 
[25  Willington  . 

[26  North  Stonington 

[27  Canterbury 

[28  Monroe 

[29  Lyme 

[30  Barkhamsted 

[31  Woodbridge 

[32  Columbia    . 

C33  Voluntown 

[34  Bozrah 

135  Durham 

[36  Westbrook  . 

[37  Killingworth 

[38  Middlefield 

[39  North  Branford 

[40  Goshen 

[41  Weston 

[42  East  Granby 

[43  Middlebury 

[44  Bridgewater 

[45  Sherman     . 

[46  Lisbon 

[47  Hampton    . 

[48  Bethany 

[49  Bethlehem 

:50  Colebrook  . 


Registration 
257 
254 
251 
250 

247 
244 
240 
228 
224 
223 
222 
221 

214 
211 
208 
208 
205 
200 
200 

199 
198 

195 
190 

185 
184 
164 

164 
162 

159 
157 
150 
150 
149 
143 
142 

139 
138 
138 
132 
132 
128 
128 
124 
124 
123 
121 
120 
120 
119 
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Rank  Towns 

151  Canaan 

152  Eastford 

153  Franklin 

154  Wolcott 

155  Bolton 

156  Hartland 

157  Ashford 

158  Morris 

159  Salem 
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Registration 

Rank              Towna 

Registration 

.         .         .          113 

160 

Prospect     . 

lOI 

III 

161 

Scotland 

98 

III 

162 

Chaplin 

94 

lie 

163 

New  Fairfield 

85 

108 

164 

Union 

82 

106 

165 

Warren       . 

81 

104 

166 

Marlborough 

48 

104 

167 

Andover 

47 

103 

168 

Qinton 

30 

TABLE   X 

Towns  of  the  State  in  order 

determined  by 
number  of  teachers  employed 

(School  year  ended  July  14,  1904) 


No        Towns 

No  of  teachers 

No 

Towns                  No  of  teacher 

I    New  Haven    .               .    494 

30 

Huntington     . 

a8 

2    Hartford 

364 

31 

Branford 

.     a6 

3    Bridgeport 

262 

32 

Derby      . 

.       26 

4    Waterbury 

230 

33 

Winchester 

26 

5    New  Britain 

132 

34 

New  Mil  ford 

25 

6    Norwich 

117 

35 

Stafford 

25 

7    Meriden 

109 

36 

Griswold 

24 

8    Stamford 

los 

Z1 

Hamden 

24 

9    Norwalk 

96 

2f^ 

Plainfield 

24 

10    New  London 

80 

39 

Newtown 

23 

II    Danbury 

74 

40 

Putnam 

23 

12    Middletown 

71 

41 

Salisbury 

22 

13    Ansonia 

63 

42 

West  Hartford      . 

22 

14    Torrington 

59 

43 

Windsor 

22 

IS    Wallingford 

58 

44 

Fairfield          .        . 

20 

16    Greenwich 

56 

45 

Farmington     . 

20 

17    Naugatuck 

56 

46 

Litchfield 

20 

18    Bristol     . 

54 

47 

Sharon    . 

20 

19    Manchester 

S3 

48 

Thompson 

20 

20    Stonington 

45 

49 

Watertown 

20 

21    Vernon    . 

45 

50 

Bethel      .        .        . 

.     19 

22    Orange    . 

44 

51 

Canton    . 

19 

23    East  Hartford 

43 

52 

Guilford 

.     19 

24    Windham 

38 

53 

Suffield    .        .        .       • 

19 

25    Enfield     . 

36 

54 

Westport 

19 

26    Killingly 

34 

55 

Portland 

18 

27    Southington 

33 

56 

Montville 

17 

28    Groton     . 

29 

57 

New  Canaan  . 

17 

29    Glastonbury 

28 

58 

Plymouth 

17 
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No         Towns  No 

59  Simsbury 

60  Stratford 

61  Colchester 

62  East  Windsor 

63  Ridgefield 

64  Sejrmour 

65  Thomaston 

66  Berlin      . 

67  Lebanon  . 

68  New  Hartford 

69  .Waterford 

70  Chatham 

71  East  Haddam 

72  Essex 

73  Mil  ford   . 

74  Cheshire 

75  Cornwall 

76  Kent 
yy  Madison  . 
yS  North  Stonington 

79  Woodbur 

80  Cromwell 

81  Darien 

82  Haddam  . 

83  Ledyard  . 

84  Washington 
8s  Woodstock 

86  Canterbury 

87  Coventry 

88  Ellington 

89  Harwinton 

90  Norfolk   . 

91  North  Haven 

92  South  Windsor 

93  Sprague  . 

94  Wilton     . 

95  Brooklyn 

96  East  Lyme 

97  Granby  . 
^  Hebron  . 
99  Mansfield 

100  North  Canaan 

loi  Preston   . 

102  Somcrs    . 

103  Southbury     •. 

104  Wethersfkld   . 

105  Windsor  Locks 

106  Barkhamsted  . 

107  Burlington 


of  teachers 

17 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

10 
10 
10 
ID 
10 
10 
10 
ID 
10 
ID 
10 
9 

9 


No  Towns 

[08  Easton     . 

[09  Oxford    . 

10  Plainville 

11  Tolland    . 

12  Avon 

13  Bloomfield 

14  Brookfield 

15  Colebrook 

16  Killingworth 

17  Old  Lyme 

18  Pomfret  . 

19  Redding  . 
[20  Saybrook 
[21  Sterling  . 
[22  Trumbull 
[23  Willington 
[24  Franklin 
[25  Goshen    . 

26  Hartland 

27  L)rme 

28  Monroe    . 
[29  New  Fairfield 
[30  North  Branford 
[31  Old  Saybrook 
[32  Roxbury 
[33  Salem 
[34  Ashford  . 
[35  Bethlehem 
[36  Bozrah    . 
t37  Chester    . 
[38  Columbia 
39  Durham  . 
:40  Hampton 
[41  Newington 
[42  Sherman 
[43  Voluntown 
[44  Bethany  . 
[45  Bridgewater 
[46  Eastford 
[47  East  Granby 
[48  East  Haven 
[49  Lisbon     . 

50  Middlebury 

51  Morris 

52  Rocky  Hill 

53  Warren   . 
[54  Westbrook 
[55  Weston    . 
56  Wolcott  . 


No 


of  teachers 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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No                 Towns 

No  of  teachers 

No               Towns 

No  of  teachers 

157    Woodbridge    . 

163    Canaan    . 

3 

158    Beacon  Falls  . 

164    Chaplin    . 

3 

159    Bolton 

165    Marlborough  . 

3 

160    Middlefield     . 

166    Qinton    . 

2 

161     Prospect  . 

4 

167    Scotland  . 

2 

162    Union 

168    Andover  . 

I 

A  table  showing  the  towns  of  the  State,  arranged  by  the 
number  of  days  in  a  school  year,  will  be  found  on  page  127. 


General  Statistics 

The  following  statistics  are  of  general  interest 

Population  of  Connecticut,  1900      ....  908,355 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of 

age,  October,  1903     .....  213,014 

Number  of  pupils  enrx>lled  in  the  common  schools           .  163,141 

Increase       .......  3,206 

Percentage  of  increase    .....  2.00 

Enrolled  per  capita  of  population         .           .  17.96 

Ratio  of  enrollment  to  enumeration      .                       .  75-58 

Average   daily  attendance      .....  123,317 

Increase       .......  4»o86 

Percentage  of  increase    .....  3.42 

Number  of  schools       ......  If5i9 

departments          .....  4^4 

Average  number  of  days  schools  were  kept  189.08 

Number  of  schoolhouses        .....  1,591 

Value  of  all  public  school  property  ....   $13,259,922.56 

Value  per  capita  of  population              .                       .  14.59 

Value  per  capita  of  average  attendance    '     .           .  10752 

Teachers,  number  men,  winter          ....  347 

women,  winter     .                       .           .  4,158 

total        ....  4,505 

men,  summer       ....  336 

women,  summer             .           .           .  4,181 

total        ....  4.517 

Percentage  of  male  teachers      ....  7.5 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers 

Men      .......  $106.63 

Increase        ......  4.19 

Women           ....:.  4578 

Increase        ......  .52 

Revenue  from 

Permanent  funds  ......        $144,874.05 

State  taxes*          ......  399,i3i-35 

Local  taxes  ......       2,894412.40 

Other  sources        ......  334,631.88 


Total    .... 
Percentage  of  revenue  derived  from 

Permanent  funds 

State  taxes 

Local  taxes 

Other  sources 
Expenditure  for 
New  buildings 

*  For  Items  of  this  amount  see  page  46. 


$3,773,049.68 

3^ 
10.58 

76.71 
8.87 

$490,522.89 
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Libraries  and  apparatus  .....  $23,007.76 
Running  expenses,  including  salaries  of  teachers  and 

superintendents              .....  2,616,535.63 

Other  expenses      ......  665,19343 

Total     .  ....  .  .     $3,795^59.71 

Expenditures  per  capita  of  population  for  running  expenses        2.88 
Daily  cost  of  schooling  per  pupil 

For  running  expenses         .  .  .  .  11.2  cents 

For  all   purposes      .....  16.2  cents 

Amount  of  permanent  invested  funds         .  .  .     $2,054,541.34 

Analysis  of  Statistics 

In  the  following  pages  the  statistics  for  1903- 1904  are 
analyzed  and  compared  as  in  former  reports  with  the  returns 
for  the  previous  year. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Summary  of  Statistics,  1903-1904 

School  fund 

Income  distributed           .... 

$109^52.86 

Dividend  per  child           .... 

51.28  cents 

Grants  from  state  treasury 

Enumeration          ..... 

370,028.64 

High  school  tuition  fees 

19,403.94 

High  school  transportation 

8,341.27 

Supervision            ..... 

1^57.50 

Total    ...... 

$399,131.25 

Receipts 

By  towns  and  districts  for  tuition  fees 

43.582.38 
28,399.28 

Fund  town  deposit  income 

Local  income        ..... 

7,221.91 

Tax,  town  for  schools     .... 

.       2,252,557.98 

Increase  for  the  year 

175452.00 

Tax,  district  for  schools  .... 

641,85442 

Decrease  for  the  year 

22,221.39 

Voluntary  contributions 

134,130.92 

From  other  sources          .... 

156,918.58 

Received  for  public  schools  from  all  sources   . 

.      3773,049.68 

Increase  for  the  year 

315,387.11 

Expenditures 

For  teachers'  wages         .... 

2,229,627.42 

Increase  for  the  year 

68,712.12 

For  fuel  and  incidentals  .... 

325,664.30 

Decrease  for  the  year 

17,241.08 

For  repairs  of  school  buildings  . 

209458.38 

Increase  for  the  year 

60,322.74 

For  libraries  and  apparatus 

23,007.76 

Decrease  for  the  year 

1,767.54 
490,522.89 

For  new  schoolhouses      .... 

Increase  for  the  year 

100,611.03 

By  towns  for  high  school  tuition 

31,841.33 

By  towns  for  high  school  transportation 

17,012.01 

Expended  by  towns  for  supervision 

61,243.91 

For  other  school  purposes 

406,881.71 

Decrease  for  the  year 

52,089.38 

Total  for  public  schools 

.      3,795,259.71 

268,645.14 

.     13,259.922.56 

Increase  for  the  year 

Estimated  value  of  school  property  in  state 
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School  district  indebtedness  of  the  state  $4,265453.05 

Cost  of  new  schoolhouses  completed  during  year  .  310,096.76 

Number  of  districts  that  raised  a  tax  during  year  97 

Receipts 

The  total  sum  received  from  all  sources  by  the  168  towns 
of  the  state  for  public  schools  was  $3,773,049.68  as  compared 
with  $3,457,662.57  in  the  year  1902-1903. 

The  principal  sources  of  income  are 

(a)  Permanent  investments 

(b)  Taxes 

(c)  Voluntary  contributions 

PERMANENT  INVESTMENTS 

Permanent  investments  include 

(a)  The  school  fund 

(b)  The  town  deposit  fund 

(c)  Local  funds 

School  fund  —  On  the  30th  of  September,  1904,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school  fund  was  invested  as  follows 


Bonds  and  mortgages  ......  $1,698,936.98 

Real  estate        .......  184,020.20 

Bank  stock        .......  115,212.61 

Cash 25^5744 

Total       .......     $2,023,527.23 

The  interest  on  this  fund  was  $109,252.86,  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  schools  under  the  provisions  of  section  2257  of  the 
general  statutes,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Sec  2257  The  comptroller  shall  annually,  as  soon  after  the  twenty-eighth  of 
February  as  may  be,  draw  orders  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  at  the 
rate  of  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen  years  on  the  enumeration  last  made  and  perfected,  which  orders  shall 
be  payable  from  the  civil  list  funds  of  the  state,  and  be  divided  and  distributed 
among  the  several  town»  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in  each  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  «ixteen  years,  as  ascertained  from  said  returns;  and  he  shall 
transmit  the  amount  distributed  to  each  town  to  its  treasurer,  on  the  application 
of  its  school  visitors,  or  its  town  school  committee;  but  no  such  money  shall  be 
transmitted  to  any  town  until  the  comptroller  shall  have  received  from  its  school 
▼xaitors  or  committee  a  certificate,  signed  by  them  or  their  chairman  and  secre- 
tary, and  substantially  in  the  following  form: 

We,    the    school    visitors    (or    town    school    committee)    of    the    town 

of ,  certify  that  the  schools  in  said  town  have  been  kept  for 

the  period  required  by  law  during  the  year  ending  the  fourteenth  aa)r  of 
July  last,  by  teachers  duly  examined  and  approved,  and  have  been  visited 
according  to  law;  and  that  all  moneys  drawn  from  the  public  treasury  by 
said  town  for  said  year,  appropriated  to  schooling,  have  been  faithfully 
applied  and  expended  in  paying  for  teachers'  wages,  and  for  no  other 
puraose  whatever. 

Dated   at    ,   this    day   of    , 

A.D.  19... 

f  School  visitors  (or  town 
school  committee) 
To  the  comptroller. 
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Of  the  $2.25  per  scholar  divided  and  distributed  to  the 
towns  under  the  above  section  the  income  of  the  school  fund 
supplied  51  cents. 

Local  funds — The  principal  of  local  funds  is  returned  as 
$282,451.03  and  the  income  as  $7,221.91.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  most  cases  the  fund  is  a  myth  preserved  in  a 
never-to-be-paid  town  order. 

Town  deposit  fund — The  amount  deposited  with  the 
towns  in  1837  was  $763,661.83  ;  the  amount  now  returned  is 
$754,972.34,  and  the  interest  for  the  year  is  given  as  $28,389.28. 
The  following  are  sections  of  the  statutes  relating  to  this  fund: 


Sec  1923  Every  town  shall  keep  its  share  of  the  said  money  as  a  depf sit  in 
trust  for  the  state,  and  account  for  the  same  when  called  for;  and  until  called  for, 
shall  appropriate  the  entire  income  thereof,  annually,  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  therein. 

Sec  1924  The  treasurer  of  each  town,  or  such  person  as  the  town  shall  appoint, 
shall  have  the  custody  of  said  fund  and  be  the  treasurer  thereof;  and  shall  keep 
separate  accounts  relating  to  the  fund  and  exhibit  at  each  annual  town  meeting 
an  account  showing  the  amount  of  the  fund,  how  invested,  the  amount  of  its 
income,  to  whom  paid,  for  what,  and  the  balance  remaining  in  the  treasury; 
which  account  shall  be  recorded  and  kept  on  file  by  the  town  clerk;  and  no  pay* 
ments  «hall  be  made  from  the  fund  except  on  orders  drawn  by  the  agent  appointed 
by  the  town,  specifying  whether  they  are  to  be  paid  from  the  principal  or  income 
of  the  fund. 

Sec  1926  The  town  deposit  fund  in  each  town  shall  be  managed  by  such  agents 
as  the  town  shall  appoint,  who  shall  lend  it  on  notes  payable  to  the  town  secured 
by  mortgage  of  real  estate,  in  value  double  the  amount  of  the  sum  loaned,  and 
no  expense  shall  be  deducted  from  the  principal  of  the  fund;  and  when  any  loan 
shall  be  paid  in  full,  the  treasurer  of  the  town  where  the  loan  was  made  may 
release  the  mortgaged  premises;  and  any  town  may  authorize  its  managers  to 
invest  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  stock  of  any  bank  in  this  state,  in  the 
bonds,  loans,  or  securities  of  this  state  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  1927  Each  town  shall  make  good  any  deficiency  which  may  occur  in  said 
fund,  and  on  failure  to  make  such  deficiency  good  within  one  year  after  it  shall 
occur  shall  forfeit  to  the  state  a  «um  equal  to  the  amount  thereof. 


The  waste  of  this  fund  has  gone  so  far  that  in  most  towns 
the  alleged  interest  is  no  longer  a  contribution  to  the  support 
of  schools.  When  the  fund  exists  in  a  town  order,  no  tax  is 
laid  to  meet  the  interest  and  school  resources  are  in- 
creased on  paper  only. 

The  amount  of  all  permanent  invested  funds  is  $3,054,- 
541.34  and  the  income  $144,874.05. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  income  of  the  schools 
fund  and  the  apparent  income  of  the  town  deposit  fund  and 
local  funds  since  1876 : 
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TABLE  XII 


Year 

School 
fund 

•Per 
cent 

Town  deposit 
fund 

$46,534-97 
47,665.00 

Local 
funds 

1876 

$135,189.00 

8.6 

15.614-79 

^In 

137,261.00 
138,475.00 

9.x 

12,562.54 

1878 

11 

t^xn 

12,754-62 

'!Z9 

124,585.20 
ii2.i88.oo 

10,967.86 

x88o 

l'^ 

43»994.3S 

10,723.67 

1881 

100,611.70 

6.7 

431713.44 

11,141.74 

1882 

87,721.20 

5.0 

42,979.23 

7.718,56 

1883 

112,096.50 

7-1 

43»937.52 

8,582.13 

1884 

ii?,95o.75 

6.4 

42,156.28 

9,310.94 

.885 

120,855.20 

^:l 

42,089.06 

8,553-i6 

1886 

114,124-20 

40,387.06 

8,305.80 

1887 

114,94500 

6.4 

^Itt^s 

8,455.48 

1888 

116,199.00 

6.6 

7,723.«o 

1889 

117,932.25 

5.9 

37,044.67 

7.968.50 

.890 

"9,430.75 

1-9 

35.068.83 

7.589.4s 

1891 

120,930.75 

6.0 

35,584.95 

7,839.16 

1892 

«»3.039.75 

5.4 

35.255.93 

8,344.70 

.893 

125,856.75 

5.8 

33.873-69 

8,815.39 

1894 

127,092.75 

5.0 

33,702.01 

9.280.49 

189s 

"7,941.75 

5-* 

33,'288.8o 

7,615.93 

1896 

130,832.25 
112,523.08 

5.2 

7,639.3a 

^i?l 

4-« 

3».795-a3 

6,915.07 

X898 

122,427.9« 

4.3 

31,908.41 

7,070,46 

1899 

113,722.79 

3.7 

30,685.21 

7,306.06 

1900 

"a,939.77 

4.« 

29,702.10 

7,397.26 

1901 

121,231.52 

3.9 

30,828.76 

5,053.99 

1902 

iio,»4.3i 
106,838.22 

3-a 

20,151.96 

6,424-32 

1903 

30 

28,086.35 

5.930-70 

1904 

109,252.86 

3.0 

28,617.22 

7, 163.93 

»905 

28,399.98 

7,221.91 

If  we  subtract  from  the  income  of  town  deposit  fund  not 
less  than  $20,000  and  from  the  income  of  local  funds  not  less 
than  $s,ooo,  the  annual  income  will  be  approximately  re- 
corded. 

TAXATION 

Sfafe  tax  —  From  the  State  treasury  there  was  paid  to 
the  towns  $2.25  for  each  enumerated  person.  The  number 
enumerated  was  213,014,  and  the  grant  amounted  to  $370,- 
028.64,  an  increase  of  $6,677.11  over  the  year  1902-1903. 

There  was  also  paid  to  towns  for  high  school  tuition  $19,- 
403.04,  for  high  school  transportation  $8,341.27,  and  for 
supervision  $1,357.30.  The  average  attendance  grant  was 
♦35,209.05.  The  sum  paid  from  the  State  treasury  to  the 
towns  was  $434,340.30.  There  was  also  paid  for  the  normal 
schools  and  other  expenses  of  education  $158,868.92. 

The  property  upon  which  State  taxes  are  incident  and 
the  specific  income  therefrom  for  the  year  1903-4  are  shown 
by  the  following  statement  from  the  report  of  the  State 
treasurer  : 


*  Per  cent,  which  the  income  of  school  fund  constitutes  of  the  total  receipts  for 
schools. 
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School  fund  interest  transferred, 

Avails   of   courts. 

Commissioners  of  pharmacy,    . 

Commissioners  of  shell-fisheries. 

Comptroller  (statutes  sold),     . 

Corporate  franchise  tax,     . 

Corporation    capital    fee. 

Express   companies,   tax  on. 

Fees  from  executive  secretary, 

Fees    from   secretary's   office. 

Inheritance    tax. 

Insurance  commissioner,  receipts  of, 

Interest    account. 

Investments,  tax  on. 

Itinerant  venders'  license  fees, 

Military   commutation   tax, 

Miscellaneous  receipts. 

Mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  tax  on. 

Mutual  life  insurance  companies,  tax  on. 

National  aid  to  state  homes,  D.  V.  S., 

Non-resident  stock  tax,     . 

Railroads,  steam,  tax  on. 

Railroads,  street,  tax  on. 

Rolling  stock  companies,  tax  on,    . 

Salaries  of  the  bank  commissioners. 

Salary  of  the  building  and  loan  commissioner. 

Salary  inspector-general  of  gas  and  gas  meters. 

Salaries  of  the  railroad  commissioners. 

Savings  banks,  tax  on 

State   librarian    (atlases    sold). 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  tax  on,    . 


$X09,aS2.86 

S6.956.37 

4,199.00 

8,679.7a 

1.147-80 

1,751.00 

23.33700 

12,857*^ 

355-00 

10,273.3s 

265,780.92 

122,925.15 

29,73332 

143.005.33 

300.00 

151,229.00 

50,229.26 

4,515-33 

309,167.24 

43,762.50 

140,125.88 

1,083,648.59 

250,379.14 

116.59 

6,386.87 

2,097.62 

500.33 

12,859.66 

448,383.07 

116.95 

25,817.14 

$3,318,889.19 


Of  this  amount  $434,340.30,  or  13  per  cent,  was  expended 
for  public  schools  and  $158,886.92,  or  4  per  cent,  for  other 
educational  purposes. 

Towfi  tax  —  In  the  year  under  review  the  amount  raised 
by  town  tax  for  school  purposes  in  the  one  hundred  sixty- 
eight  towns  of  the  State  was  $2,252,557.98.  This  sum  is  59.7 
per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  for  schools. 

District  tax  —  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  town  tax  ninety- 
seven  districts  raised  $641,854.42.  There  are  858  districts  in  the 
State,  including  the  city  districts  of  Waterbury,  Middletown, 
and  New  Haven. 

Since  1875  the  amounts  received  from  taxation,  together 
with  the  per  cent,  which  each  constitutes  of  the  total  receipts  for 
school  purposes,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 
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TABLE  XIII 


Year 


District 


»87S 

$463,775.«9 
399,834.65 

X876 

X877 

349.949.89 
362,128.54 
341,018.81 

1878 

X879 

1880 

416,306.33 

z88t 

303,007.82 
382,515-80 
452,616.96 
484,343.55 

i88a 

1883 

1884 

X885 

525,119.36 

1886 

448,005.33 

X887 

499,804.42 

1888 

453.483.69 

X889 

570,660.69 
580,010.79 
550,898.68 
581,012.59 

X890 
X89X 

1893 

1893 

535»o«7.oi 
568,983.23 

X894 

X895 

655.«77.02 

X896 

708,509.63 

i8q7 
X898 

x89« 
1900 

'^,siu 

X90X 

930,3a7-98 

1902 

659,248.06 

1903 

664,07^.81 

X904 

641,854.4a 

Per 

cent 


22.7 
«5.6 
23.2 

«3.9 
a4-4 
28.0 
26.5 
M.4 
26.  X 
27.8 
30.2 
26.0 
27.8 

28.6 

a8.7 
a7.4 
a5.6 
24.9 
22.6 
26.6 
38.3 
25.6 
27.0 
27.9 
a7.8 
29.7 
19.1 
19.2 
17.0 


Town 
tax 


$668,167.13 

711,167.98 

697,103.26 

682,407.59 

635.3a8.58 

649.987-83 

670,146.35 

760,105.40 

840,365.39 

810,253.93 

764,688.09 

758,797-83 

8a5,554a4 

844,901.14 

941,881.01 

953,890.88 

976,211.51 

«. 054,373.46 

1,042,769.62 

1,144,666.09 

i,i95.x38-88 

1,259,660.70 

1.474.566.19 

1,384,614.12 

1,661,934.00 

«.489,a43-4a 

1,631,727  67 

2,104,120.34 

a.077,105.98 

«.a5a,557-98 


Per 

cent 


41.9 

46.2 
45a 

45-6 
43.8 

48.6 
48.4 
46.6 
44.0 

'l^ 
46.0 

48.2 

47.3 

47.3 

48.5 

46.5 

48.5 

45.6 

48.6 

50.3 

48!6 
54.4 
50.1 
Sa.a 
61. 1 
60.8 
59.7 


Sute 
tax 

$202,119.00 
202,783.50 
205,891.50 
207,712  50 
207,642.00 
210,352.50 
215,596.50 
319,303.00 
224,193.00 
225,901.50 
226,603.50 
228,249.00 
229,890.00 
a3a,398.oo 
335,864.50 
238,861.50 
241,861.50 
246,079.50 
a5>.7»3-5o 
a54,iJ«5-5o 
355,8^3  50 
261,664.50 
990,818.67 
291,848.84 
313,140.46 
315,360.23 
326,576.98 
348,448.79 
363,35»  53 
399fi3»-35 


Per 
cent 

12.6 
12.9 
13.6 
13.7 
14. 9 
14. » 
14.5 
14.0 
12.9 
13.0 
13.0 
13.7 
12.8 

»3  a 
11.8 
11,7 
12.0 
10.8 
II. 7 
10.1 
10.4 
10.4 
10.6 

iO.2 

10.2 

10.6 
10.4 
10. 1 
10.5 
X0.5 


VOLUNTARY    CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  following  table  shows  annual  gifts  since  1876 


Report 
tbr 
year 

1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


TABLE  XIV 

Report 

for 

year 

6,881.26 

. . .      1891 

4,599-11 

. . .      1892 

4,755.00 

...      1893 

5,956.87 

...      1894 

4,616.78 

...      1895 

5370.33 

...      1896 

5,050.0s 

•••      ^^l 

5,025.53 

...      1898 

5,758.10 

...      1899 

4429.01 

...      1900 

5,865.46 

. . .      I90I 

...      1902 

2.58     1903 

4,138.89 

...      1904 

4,503-88 

...      1905 

Total 


$5,513-57 
7,641-57 

54,154.10 

61,75370 
199,587-57 

19,866.94 
4,881.76 
4,966.65 
4,904-94 
4,17972 

12,989.89 
6,717.62 

15,913.68 

6,25579 

134,13092 

$622,101.18 


Per  cent,  of 

total 

receipts 

2.38 
2.87 

7-95 
0.80 

0,19 
0.18 

0.17 

0.14 

0.44 

021 

0.46 
0.18 

3-55 
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The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  items  which  make 
the  total  for  the  year  under  review : 


TABLE  XV 

Voluntary 

Voluntary 

contributions 

contributions 

1903-1904 

Towns                                   1903-1904 

.       .                 $5.00 

Norwich         ....               109-50 

178.96 

Orange 

12.00 

71.46 

Oxford 

10.00 

2.00 

Preston 

i2aoo 

884.79 

Salisbury 

130.39 

150.00 

Sharon     . 

205.00 

14.60 

Southbury 

75-00 

21.25 

Sprap^ue 

5^.75 

217.50 

Stonington     . 

13.65 

118.50 

Trumbull 

5-00 

10.00 

Watertown     . 

3-65 

125.50 

Weston 

75-00 

95.00 
28.45 

Westport 

125.00 

Willington      . 

193.65 

130,866.12 

Wilton,    .        . 

5^00 

5.00 

Winchester     . 

30.00 

50.50 

Windsor  Locks 

10.00 

d 

8.70 

Woodbridge  ....                 30.00 

. 

20.00 

Total        ....       $134,130.92 

TUITION   FEES 

Towns 
Barkhamsted 
Cornwall 
Dan  bury 
Eastford 
Essex 

Glastonbury 
Griswold 
Groton     . 
Guilford 
Haddam 
Hartland 
Hebron 
Kent 
Ledyard, 
Manchester 
Middlebury 
Middletown 
Montville 
New  Hartford 
Newtown 


The  amount  received  by  towns  from  tuition  fees  was 
$43,582.38.  A  part  of  this  sum  was  received  by  towns  from 
the  state  treasury  and  appears  under  expenses  paid  by 
towns  to  other  towns  for  high  school  tuition.  In  several 
towns  children  living  in  one  district  must  pay  tuition  to 
another  district  in  the  same  town,  while  the  town  contributes 
money  to  both. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

From  miscellaneous  sources  were  received  $156,918.58. 
The  amounts  grouped  under  this  head  since  1890  are  as 
follows 


TABLE  XVI 

Report 
for 

Report 
for 

Year 

Year 

1890 
189I 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1896 
1897 

$76,836.27 
74.535.51 
68,238.94 

164,834.71 
86,133.91 

174,004.48 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

1903  . 

1904  . 

1905  . 

$114,512.19 
23749&30 

71,283.84 
164,964.70 

72,272.66 
171,672.00 
169,471.03 
I56,9ia58 

This  sum  includes  (i)  unexpended  balances  in  district 
treasuries  at  close  of  year,  (2)  proceeds  of  sales  of  text-books, 
and  (3)  sales  of  school  property. 
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In  Hartford  and  Manchester  the  state  corporation  tax 
is  distributed  to  schools  and  is  reported  under  the  head 
of  school  resources.  Hartford  received  from  this  tax 
$35,623.58. 


SUMMARY 


Per  cent. 

of  total  revenue 

1109,252.86 

2.90 

28,399.28 

.76 

7.221.91 

.20 

2,252,557.98 

59-70 

641,854.42 

17.01 

399.131-35 

10.58 

134,130.92 

3-55 

43.582.38 

I-15 

156,918.58 

4.15 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  receipts  under  the  several 
heads,  with  the  per  cent  which  each  bears  to  the  total  sum 
raised  for  school  purposes : 

TABLE  XVII 

From  permanent  investments  — 

School  fund 

Town  deposit  fund 

Local  funds 
From  taxation  — 

Town  tax  . 

District  tax 

State  tax    . 
From  voluntary  contributions 
••     tuitions   . 
•*     other  sources 

Total  ....     $3,773,049-68 

ExVenditures 
The  amount  expended  by  the  towns  and  districts  in  the 
year  under  review  was   $3,795,259.71,  which  is  $268,645.14 
more  than  was  expended  in  the  previous  year. 
School  expenses  are  classed  as  follows: 

1  Administration  4  Payments  on  indebtedness 

2  Maintenance     or     running     ex-    5  Interest 

penses  6  Libraries  and  apparatus 

3  Permanent  improvements,  sites, 

buildings,  repairs 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  amount  expended  under  this  head  was  $61,243.91. 
This  represents  the  cost  of  superintendence  and  such  other 
official  activities  as  are  authorized  or  enjoined  by  law. 


TABLE 

XVIII 

Percent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 

Report 

total  cost  of 

Report 

total  cost  of 

at 

schools 

of 

schools 

1891 

1.6 

$33,174.58 

1898 

1.7 

$51,138.74 

1892 

32,386.91 

1899 

1.7 

51.722.35 

X893 

34.716.32 

1900 

1.6 

52,001.37 

1894 

35,283.92 

1901 

1.7 

53,71452 

1895 

39.215.29 

1902 

1.7 

54,050.48 

1896 

44.950.59 

1903 

1.5 

52,239.57 

1897 

46,814.91 

1904 

1.5 

53,446.55 

1905 

1.6 

^'  243.91 

Ed.— 4 
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The  foregoing  ought  to  be  increased  by  the  amounts 
expended  for  supervisors  and  included  under  teachers'  wages 
in  the  appendix  tables. 

In  a  few  cities  and  towns  the  expense  of  supervision,  not 
including  salary  of  superintendent,  is  as  follows: 


New  Haven 
Bridgeport 
Staimord  . 
Hartford     . 


$17,000.00       Waterbury 
i5>950>oo       Ansonia 
2,500.00       Middletown 
32,050.00 

Total     . 


.   $11,500.00 

1,200.00 
700.00 

.    $70,900.00 


MAINTENANCE 

teachers' 


wages,  fuel,  and  inci- 


Maintenance  comprises 
dentals. 

The  amount  used  for  these  purposes  in  the  year  we  are 
considering  was  $2,555,291.72,  which  was  67.3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expense  for  schools.  From  this  may  be  subtracted  the 
amounts  in  table  xviii,  which  are  properly  included  under 
administration. 

The  average  cost  of  schooling  a  child,  excluding  all  out- 
lay except  that  classed  under  this  head,  is  10.9  cents  a  day. 

PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

Under  this  head  are  included  sites,  new  schoolhouses,  and 
repairs. 

For  these  purposes  was  paid  $699,981.27,  made  up  of 
$490,522.89  for  new  fabrics  and  sites,  and  $209,458.38  for 
repairs. 

Of  the  whole  expenditure  for  schools,  new  buildings  con- 
stituted 12.9  per  cent,  and  repairs  5.5  per  cent. 

The  number  of  new  buildings  completed  in  each  year 
and  the  annual  expenditure  since  1891  is  as  follows: 


♦TABLE  XIX 

Report  of                                                          No.  of  buildings          Cost 

1 891     .....              10              $261,423.06 

1892     . 

20                    307,830.92 

1893     . 

6              216,580.96 

1894     . 

V 

12               248,232.19 

1895     . 

20              464.107.01 

1896     . 

12               308.058.21 

1897     . 

12               200,871.11 

1898     . 

17              400,511.84 

1899     . 

19              357.83427 

1900     . 

, 

5               459.522.49 

190I     . 

15              414,078.32 

1902     . 

9              367.447.56 

1903     . 

13               283,475.00 

1904     . 

14              389,911.86 

1905     . 

II               490,522.89 

Totals 

195         $5,170,407.69 

*  This  table  gives  the  expenditure  or  outlay  in  school  year  1903-1904  and  not  the  actual  cost 
the  buildings  when  completed. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  APPARATUS 

This  item  includes  the  State  grant  of  $7,635.00. 


TABLE   XX 

• 

Number  of 

Number  of 

libniKS 

libraries 

I89I 

364 

$16,443.14      1898 

688 

$24,855.79 

1892 

383 

15,121.33      1899 

743 

24,984.11 

1893 

398 

15.426.86      1900 

771 

20,302.53 

1894 

461      . 

15,180.65      I9OI 

785 

26,270.83 

1895 

484- 

18.824.55      1902 

837 

26,209.25 

1896 

564 

20,402.28      1903 

833 

33.533.75 

X897 

663 

22,342.82      1904 

822 

24.775.30 

n\i^  ^ 

r»i  _^  _ 

1905 

J.          A.  _              a1 A 

914 

23,007.76 

The  State  grant  to  the  towns  and  districts  will  be 
found  on  page  181. 

INTEREST 

There  was  paid  in  the  year  1 903-1 904  about  $170,000.00 
for  interest  charges. 

This  is  included  in  the  amount  designated  below  as 
*  other  objects." 

SUMMARY 

A  summary  of  expenditures  is  as  follows  : 


TABLE  XXI 


Administration 
Running  expenses — 

Teachers*  wages    . 

Fuel  and  incidentals 
Permanent  improvements — 

Sites  and  buildings 

Repairs 
Library  and  apparatus 
Payments  on  indebtedness 
Interest  . 
Other  objects 

Total 


$2,229,627.42  ) 
h3o ) 


325.664.; 


$61,243.91 


2.555.291.72 


490.522.89  ) 
^.38  f 


209,458.: 


699.981.27 

23.007.76 

5366, 899.00 
170,618.12 
285,116.93 

I3.795.259.71 


The  ratio  which  each  of  these  several  items  of  expendi- 
ture bears  to  the  total  expenditure  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Administration 
Running  expenses  — 

Teachers'  wages,  etc. 
Permanent  improvements 
Library  and  apparatus 
Interest 
Other  objects  . 


1.61 

67.33 

18.44 

0.61 

4.50 

7.51 


t  Not  incladed  in  $3. 795,359.71. 
%  Estimated  in  part. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES 

The  following  table  compares  the  receipts  and  expenses 
for  schools  for  twenty-nine  years,  1 875-1 904,  and  gives  the 
average  cost  of  schooling  children  : 


TABLE    XXII 


Cost  for 

Cortfor 

Cost  for 

Year 

ReceipU 

Expenses 

eachchUd 

each  child 

each  child  in 

enumerated 

registered 
>'4.«7 

attendance 

1875 

$1,592,858.11 

$»,552.583.85 

$11.81 

$23.t* 

1876 

»» 560, 565.06 
1,506,218.67 

1,529,181.52 

"54 

13*10 

22.13 

\lll 

1,510,222.56 

10.99 

12. 63 

20.87 

1,509,158.85 

if5o6,477-o6 
1,375.880.46 
«f4o»,374.74 

10.90 

12.59 

20.52 

'^ 

«»390»97a-54 
1,481,680.93 

10.05 

11.65 

19.14 

10.57 

12.37 

20.14 

1881 

1,482,024.39 

1,476,690.9s 

10.31 

12.41 

20.43 

i88a 

',563,750.30 

',553,065.16 

10.69 

12.90 

21.46 

1883 

«,733,39a.88 

1,813,486.11 

9-94 

12.33 

19.85 

1884 

«.737i923-36 

.    «,777,a77.o4 

10.21 

12.47 

19.86 

1885 

I.735.384.2* 

1,852,221.45 

10.31 

12.40 

19.72 

1886 

1,663,019.17 

1,791,666.21 

»o.35 

X2.54 

1973 

im 

i»793,369.«9 

1,768,371.06 

10.76 

13.12 

20.89 

1,749,708.04 

1,813,823.04 

10.90 

13.40 

20.82 

1889 

«,990,336.88 

1,984,254.47 

11.17 

13.83 

ai.34 

1890 

2,015,667.11 

a,  «23, 839.46 

11.69 

14.72 

22.26 

.891 

a,oo9,383.58 

2,167,079.18 

"•53 

X4.4a 

22.05 

1893 

2,266,182.19 

2,234,544.03 

12.30 

15.40 

23-77 

1893 

2,146,226.99 

a,34«,35«-43 

12.47 

15.70 

24.26 

1894 

2,509,728.91 

2,642,627.70 

12.85 

16.01 

23.81 

1895 

2,458,274.29 

3,585,109.82 

«3-34 

16.39 

23.66 

X896 

2,501,140.52 

2,796,831.29 

13.83 

17.06 

24.90 

1897 

ai737»949'73 

2,959,825.47 

14.27 

17.78 

25.3a 

.898 

2,848,972.32 

2,986,162.59 

14.25 

17.58 

aS03 

1899 

3,054,797.42 

3,120,515.91 
3,189,248.89 
3,238,764.3* 

14.02 

24.20 

X900 

2.969.39654 

14-24 

17.87 

94.87 

1901 

3,X24,430.7« 

14.42 

U 

24.91 

iQoa 

3,443.944- «3 

3.556,442.30 

14.80 

25-57 

1933 

3,457,662.57 

3,526,614.57 

15.00 

19.61 

26.30 

1904 

3.773.049-68 

3.795.259-7« 

'5-5' 

20.25 

26.79 
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TABLE  XXIII 


The  following  table  gives  expenditures  under  the  various 
heads  for  the  years  since  1876,  and  the  per  cent,  each  con- 
stitutes of  the  total  expenditure  for  schools  : 


Report 

of 

7-r 

Teachers' 
wages 

Per 
cent. 

Fuel      1 

and       1 

incidentals 

Per 
cent. 

New       P« 

Repair* 

Per 

cent. 

Other 
objects 

Per 
cent. 

IS76 

|i,c»S7,34a.i9 

68.0 

1140,130.42 

9.6|i35»i35.46'     8.7 

*&':IS:^ 

4.3 

1134,269.17,    a.b 

«877 

1,085,190.05 
1,058,6^2.28 

70.9 

133.343.89 

4.5 

138,480.14 

n 

1878 

70,1 

134. '25-12 

73,5*6.83 

4-8 

135,655.57 

1879 

1,041,040.43 

69.1 

112,237.12 

7-4|   124.94406      8.2 

67,7 '5-»4 

4-4 

152.897.07 

10.1 

iSSo 

1,015,882.91 

73-7 

128,362.43 

93      37,227.65      2.7 

71.346.14 

51 

115,648.79 

8.4 

1881 

1,011,729-94 

71.S 

118,036.64 

8.31     87,047.0s      6.1 

60,814.27 

4.3 

121,300.31 

8.6 

i88a 

1,025,322.66 

69.4 

*  19.392.50 

8.6    111,904.78      7.5 

65,819.65 

4-4 

144,774  38;    9.7 
130,310.84     8.3 

18S3 

1,056,268.25 

68.0 

136,058.20, 

8.7    146,586.39      9.4 

71,288.91 

4.5 

1884 

1,094,580.61 

60.3 

145.303-89 

8.0    327,408.32    18.0 

85,062.2a'  4-6 

146,162.55     8.0 

1885 

1,130,863.35 

63.6 

140,757.88 

7.9    238,963.98    13.4 

102,137.66 

5.7 

150,881.45     8.4 

sS86 

1,166,879.13 

62.9 

135,720.40 

7.3    293,212.83'  15.8 

86,384.99 

4.6 

158,489.05     8.5 

ISL 

1,188,056.04 

66.3 

127,644.60 

7.1    316,401.15    12.0 
8.4    117,860.67     6.6 

77.33842 

4-3 

171,164.26     9.5 
156,20722     8.1 

1,227,412.60 

69.4 

148,786  24' 

104,911.91 

5.9 

1S89 

1,164^1.01 

69.6 

149,322.73 

8.2    124,598.70     6.8 

88,068.47 

48 

176,438.40'    9.7 

1890 

1,291,472-88 

65.0 

149,016.64 

7.5    226,190.45    11-3 

105,619.00 

5.3 

196,624.30!    9.9 

1891 

1.330,087-56 

62.6 

182,46533 

8.5'  261,423.06    12.3 

98,971-33 

4.6 

234,449.04  ii.o 

1892 

1.369,433-57 

63.1 

155,788.33 

7-3|  307,830.92     14.2 

98,870.99 

4-5 

217,034.64  10.0 

1893 

1,426,711.16 

63.8 

176,372,64 

7.81  216,580.96      9.6 

121,870.90 

5-4 

277,581. 5»    12.4 

i«^ 

1, 485, 3  77*3 

63.4 

200,838.80 

8.5I  248,232.19    10.6 

»09,775.87 

4.6 

281,946.69  12.0 

«89S 

1,548,148.67 

58.5 

191,586.83' 

7.2j  464,107.01    17.5 

110,417.82    4.1 

309,542. 82   11.7 

'!^ 

1,621,183.73 

62.7 

199,929-56 

7.7    308,058.211   1 1.9 

109,668  80   4.2 

325,867.24'  12.6 

1897 

1,701,659.99,  60.8 

230,927.10, 

8.3!  383,014.821   13.6 

111.334-30    3-9 

347,552.17 

13.4 

189S 

«i  786, 379. 71 

60.3 

225,498.11! 

7.6|  400,511.84    13.5 

i3o»45i.03    4-4 

392,128.99 

13.2 

1899 

1,850,210.72 

61.9 

259.658.52, 

8.6    357,834.271   11.9 

109,564.51 

36 

385,910.46 

ia.9 

xqiao 

1,896,915.59    60.7 

:257.42o.9i| 

8.2|  459,5«.49    147 

125,365.35 

40 

360,989,04 

394,188.46 

11.5 

Z901 

1,966,727.72    61.6 

245, 566. on 

7.71  414,078.32    i».9 

142,417.55 

4-5 

13,4 

190s 

2,024,215.76    62.5 

294.833-57, 

9.1,  367,447-56;   II-3 

139,273.17 

4.3 

386,785.31 

11.9 

»903 

2,084,366.07     58.6 

305,525.12; 

8.6    537.359.56    15.1 

156,315.95 

4.4 

439,341.85 

19.4 

«904 

2^160,915.30    6i.a 

542,905.38 

9.7    389r9".86    ii.o 

149,135-64 
209.458  38 

4.2 

458,971.09 

13-0 

1905 

2,229.637.42    58.7 

32^,664.30 

8.S    40o,S22.8o    12.9 

5-5 

406,881,71 

107 

INDEBTEDNESS 

The  towns  and  districts  have  availed  themselves  freely  of 
the  power  of  borrowing.  To  July  14,  1904,  the  indebted- 
ness incurred  was  $4,265,453.05.  This  does  not  include 
considerable  sums  which  are  included  in  general  town 
indebtedness. 

The  sums  reported  under  this  head  since  1892  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


TABLE 

XXIV 

1892    . 

11,755,530.32 

1899   . 

$3,164,538.37 

1893   . 

1.873.645.86 

1900    . 

3,180,459-95 

1894  . 

1,887,227.73 

I90I    . 

3,110,209.73 

1895   . 

1.843,031.78 

1902    . 

3.755.386.23 

1896  . 

2,682,127.29 

1903   . 

4.282,575.61 

1897   . 

2,844,002.29 

1904   . 

4,143,612.56 

1898  . 

3.042,146.78 

1905  . 

4.265.453.05 

Within  ten  years  towns  and  districts  have  obtained  from  the 
legislature  authority  to  issue  bonds  as  follows : 
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Greenwich 

Hartford 
New  London 


East  Haven 
Middletown 
New  London 


1897 
Hartford 


New  Haven, 
Waterbury     ■ 


1899 
Hartford 

Walliogford 


190 1 
Cromwell 
Derby     . 
Groton 
Hartford 


New  London 
Waterbury     . 


1903 
Hartford 


East  Portchestcr  school  district 
Meeting  House  school  district 
Second  North  school  district 
City  of  New  London 

Total  for  year 

Union  school  district 
City  school  district 
City  of  New  London 

Total  for  year 

Arsenal  school  district     . 
First  school  district 
South  school  district 
City  school  district 
Center  school  district 

Total  for  year 

Washington  school  district 
Southwest  school  district 
Central  school  district 

Total  for  year 

Town  of  Cromwell 
City  of  Derby 
First  school  district 
Northeast  school  district 
South  district 

West  Middle  school  district 
City  of  New  London 
City  of  Waterbury^ 

Total  for  year 

Second  North  school  district 
South  school  district 
Washington  school  district 

Total  for  year 

Total  for  six  years 


$20,000.00 
50,000.00 

150,000.00 
40,000.00 


$10,000.00 
50,000.00 
60,000.00 


$100,000.00 

130,000.00 

50,000.00 

500,000.00 

300,000.00 


$25,000.00 
10,000.00 
35,000.00 


$16,000.00 
30,000.00 
40,000.00 
100,000.00 
200,000.00 
125,000.00 
100,000.00 
310,000.00 


$200,000.00 
200,000.00 
20,000.00 


$260,000.00 


980,000.00 


70,000.00 


921,000.00 


420,000.00 
$2,771,000.00 


By  towns  the  record  is 


Cromwell 

Town  of  Cromwell 

$16,000.00 

Derby     . 

City  of  Derby 
Union  school  district 

30,000.00 

East  Haven 

10,000.00 

Greenwich     . 

F.ast  Portchester  school  district 

$20,000.00 

Meeting  House  school  district 

50,000.00  - 

—     7o>ooo.oo 

Groton 

First  school  district 

40,000.00 

Hartford 

Second  North  school  district     . 

$350,000.00 

Arsenal  school  district     .   • 

100,000.00 

First  school  district 

130,000.00 

South  school  district 

450,000.00 

Washington  school  district 

25,000.00 

Southwest  school  district 

10,000.00 

Northeast  school  district 

100,000.00 

West  Middle  school  district 

125,000.00 

Washington  school  district 

20,000.00— 

-  1,3x0,000.00 

Middletown 

City  school  district 

50,000.00 

New   Haven 

City  school  district 

500,000.00 

New  London 

City  of  New  London 

200,000.00 

Wallingford 

Central  school  district      . 

35,000.00 

Waterbury     . 

Center  school  district 

$200,000.00 

City  of  Waterbury 

ToUl     .... 

310,000.00  - 

-    510,000.00 

$2,771,000.00 
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VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 


The  estimated  value  of  school  property  is  $13,259,922.56. 
The  value  of  school  property  as  returned  for  the  years 
since  1892  is  as  follows  : 

TABLE  XXV 


Report  of 

year 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 


Estimated 
Taluo 

$6,655,054.81 
7,237,001.12 

7.508.536.49 
8,042,411.12 
8,450,600.09 
8,829,146.02 
9,344,690.31 


Report  of 
year 

1899 
1900 
I90I 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Estimated 
value 

$9,879,922.07 
10,192,747.07 
10,837.695.27 
11,387,881.85 
11,741,072.85 
12,321,391.80 
13.259.922.56 


AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  AND  EXPENSES 


The  increase  in  average  attendance  and  the  increase  in 
expenditure  for  twenty-five  years  are  compared  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

TABLE   XXVI 

Per  cent,  of  Per  cent,  of  Per  cent,  of  in-    Per  cent,  of  in- 

increaae  in  aver-    increase  in  ex-  crease  in  average  crease  in  ezpen- 


Year. 

age  attendance 

penses  of  schools  Year 

attendance 

ses  of  schools 

1880 

1.2 

2.4 

1893 

1.6 

4.8 

1881 

*1.4 

4.8 

1894 

6.0 

12.8 

1882 

1.2 

S-i 

1895 

5.1 

*2.2 

1883 

1.9 

16.8 

1896 

.7 

8.2 

1884 

3-4 

*2.0 

1897 

4.3 

5.8 

l88s 

2.0 

4.2 

1898 

3.9 

•9 

1886 

I.O 

*3  3 

1899 

4.7 

4.5 

1887 

*I.O 

*i.3 

1900 

1-4 

.3 

1888 

2.6 

2.6 

1901 

3-3 

1.5 

1889 

1.6 

9.4 

1902 

2.4 

.H 

1890 

1.5 

7.0 

1903 

1.0 

♦0.8 

1 891 

.8 

2.0 

1904 

3.4 

0.7 

1892 

.7 

3.1 

The  increase  in  average  attendance  has  been  69.7  per 
cent,  and  in  expenses  175.8  per  cent. 

The  per  cent,  of  increase  in  population  1 880-1 900  was 
45.8,  and  the  increase  in  average  attendance  was  51.6,  the 
increase  in  enumeration  was  41.9. 

The  per  cent  of  average  attendance  exceeds  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  population  and  is  gratifying  evidence  that  the 
attendance  laws  are  enforced. 

ENUMERATION,   REGISTRATION,   AND  ATTENDANCE 

Summary  of  Statistics,  1903-1904 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of 

age  enumerated  in  October,  1903                       .  213,014 

Increase  for  the  year  .....  4,008 
Number  of  enumerated  children  in  schools  other  than 

public  schools         .....  30,ioa 

Increase  for  the  year  .....  550 
Number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of 

age  in  no  school,  reported  by  school  visitors    .  3i,9i5 

Increase  for  the  year       .....  1,041 

♦  Decrease. 
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Number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  in  no  school,  as  shown  by  enumeration  of 

October,  1903         .....  34»572 

Increase  for  the  year       .....  1,220 

Registration  of  scholars  in  winter    ....  148,174 

Increase  for  the  year          .  2,960 

in  summer                         .            .  I43»748 

Increase  for  the  year           .  5,565 

over  sixteen  years  of  age          .  4,953 

Decrease  for  the  year          .  356 

Registration  of  different  scholars  in  public  schools           .  163,141 

Increase  for  the  year       .....  3,206 

Percentage  of  registration  to  enumeration  October,  1903  .  7(5.58 
Percentage  of  enumerated  children  registered  in  public 

and  private  schools            ....  90.71 

Percentage  of  enumerated  children  registered  in  winter  .  69.56 

Increase  for  the  year       .....  .09 

Percentage  of  enumerated  children  registered  in  summer  (fj^ 

Increase  for  the  year        .....  .37 

Percentage  of  registered  children  in  average  attendance 

in  winter     .           .            .            .            .            .  84.21 

Decrease  for  the  year       .....  .30 

Average  attendance  in  public  schools  in  winter                .  124,787 

Increase  for  the  year     3,065 

in  summer             .  121,848 
Increase  for  the  year     5,108 
Percentage  of  registered  children  in  average  attendance 

in  summer  ......  84.76 

Increase  for  the  year        .....  .28 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  in  winter  to  enumera- 
tion, October,  1903            ....  58.58 

Increase  for  the  year        .....  .35 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  in  summer  to  enumera- 
tion, October,  1903            ....  57.20 

Increase  for  the  year        .....  1.35 

Number  of  districts  in  which  the  average  attendance  for 

the  year  ending  July  14,  1904,  was  eight  or  less  143 

ENUMERATIO.N 

The  following  table  gives  the  October  count  of  persons 
between  4  and  16  years  of  age  for  eighteen  years  begin- 
ning with  1886,  and  the  annual  increase  for  the  same  years : 

TABLE  XXVII 

Year  Enumeration  Increase 

1886  .  .  .  153,260  1,094 

1887  .  .  154,932  1,672 

1888  .  .  .  157.243  2,311 

1889  .  .  159,241  1,998 

1890  .  .  .  161,241  2,000 

1891  '     .  .  .  164,053  2,8X2 

1892  .  .  .  167,809  3,756 

1893  .  .  .  169,457  1,648 

1894  .  .  .  170.589  1,132 

1895  .  .  .  174.529  3.940 

1896  .  .  .  179,263  4,734 

1897  .  .  184.336  5.073 

1898  .  .  .  189,717  5,381 

1899  .  .  .  194,800  5.083 

1900  .  .  .  199,026  4,226 

1901  .  .  .  203,992  4.966 

1902  .  .  .  209,006  5.014 

1903  .  .  .  213,014  4,008 
Average  annual  increase,  3,380 
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The  increase  at  the  annual  enumerations  since  1825  is 
given  below  : 


TABLE  XXVIII 

Increase 

Decrease 

Increase     Decrease 

Increase     Decree 

1825 

.... 

125 

1851 

2,632 

1877 

1,308        

1826 

25 

1852 

1.530 

1878 

21          .  ..  . 

X827 

271 

.... 

1853 

2.598        . 

1879 

1,807         .... 

1828 

.... 

248 

1854 

I.314 

1880 

3.510         .... 

1829 

107 

.... 

1855 

52b        . 

1881 

2,443       .... 

1830 

84 

. .  • . 

1856 

275         1882 

3.278       .... 

I83I 

5 

.... 

1857 

941 

1883 

1. 135       .... 

1832 

77 

.... 

1858 

1,617 

1884 

468       . . . . 

1833 

1,528 

1859 

2.361 

1885 

1,097       .... 

1834 

155 

.... 

i860 

2,925        . 

1886 

1,094       .... 

1835 

293 

1861 

653        . 

1887 

1,672       .... 

1836 

.... 

147 

1862 

1,449       • 

1888 

2,311       

1837 

.... 

237 

1863 

1,607 

1889 

1.998       . . . . 

1838 

803 

1864 

2.727       . 

1890 

2,000       . . . . 

1839 

1.249 

1865 

3.955       . 

1891 

2,812       

1840 

1.472 

1866 

2,104 

1892 

3.75^       . . .  • 

I84I 

.... 

530 

1867 

2.766       . 

1893 

1.648       

1842 

1,022 

1868 

432       . 

1894 

1,132       .... 

1843 

.... 

*556 

1869 

1.325       . 

1895 

3.940       . . . . 

1844 

9 

.... 

1870 

3,061 

1896 

4.734       . . . . 

1845 

1. 182 

.... 

1871 

3.280 

1897 

5.073       .-.• 

1846 

1,422 

1872 

1,160 

1898 

5.381       .... 

1847 

287 

.... 

1873 

620 

1899 

5.083       .... 

1848 

1.927 

.... 

1874 

1,448       . 

1900 

4,226       

1849 

1.789 

.... 

1875 

213       . 

1901 

4.966       . . . . 

1850 

1,520 

.... 

1876 

1.910       . 

1902 

5.014       .... 

. .. . 

.... 



1903 

4,008       

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  annual  in- 
crease in  enumeration,  enrollment,  and  attendance  for  the 
fourteen  years  beginning  1891  : 


TABLE    XXIX 

Report  of                                               Increase  in 
Year                                                   enumeration 

Increase  in 

Increase  in 

enrollment 

attendance 

189I            .               .                              2.000 

2,400 

647 

i8g2 

2,812 

2,066 

583 

1893 

3.756 

2.266 

1,368 

1894 

1.648 

2,812 

5,231 

189s 

1,132 

2,833 

4,727 

1896 

3,940 

2,603 

712 

1897 

4,734 

2,436 

4,139 

1898 

5,073 

3.912 

3,625 

1899 

5.381 

3,492 

4.949 

1900 

5,083 

3,903 

1,613 

I90I 

4.226 

351 

3,700 

1902 

4.966 

5,966 

2,792 

1903 

5,014 

*i.6io 

^'^75 

1904 

4.008 

3,206 

4,086 

Total 

53,773 

36,636 

39,347 

^DecreMe 
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The  following  table  shows  by  counties  increase  of  enu- 
meration, registration,  and  attendance  for  1903- 1904  : 


TABLE    XXX 


Hartford 

New  Haven    j 

New  London 

Fairfield 

1 

G 
JO 

1 

•0 

eration 
tration 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

0 

f 

a 

•1 

1 

a 

.  1 

i 

i 

1 

u 

C^ 

< 
»i427 

» 

Oi 

< 

W         Oi 

< 

H 

0^ 

< 

1,113 

884 

'    8x8 

2.223 

MS  J 
,,,,   1 

525 !  490 

1    ._.. 

753 

ii»49 

Decrease. 

i..:... 

735 

291 



Windham 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

§ 

1       8 

1 

§ 

8 

a 

1 

. 

s 

s 

•0 

1 

g 

s 

3 

*s> 

a 

0 

"E 

S 

3 

■§) 

s 

** 

a 

4> 

*J 

» 

06 

.  < 

H 

c^ 

< 

8 

Oi 

< 

Increase. . 

1 
221          162    1       155 

83 

84 

307 

170 

U3 

Decrease. 

1 

Tolland 


I 


72 


State 

Ennmeration 

R^stration 

Attendance 

Increase.*.. 

4,017 
9 

4,013 
807 

4,377 

291 

Decrease 

Total  increase 

4,008 

3,206 

4,086 
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The  following  table  gives  enumeration,  registration,  and 
attendance  since  1876,  with  percentages  : 


TABLE   XXXI 


9 

«i 

•s 

I 


Z876 
X877 
Z878 
X879 
z88o 
z88i 
X883 
1883 
1884 
Z885 
z886 
1887 
z888 
1889 
S890 
1891 
189a 

1893 
Z894 

1895 
Z896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
f9ox 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


^! 

m  a 
< 


Z76.36 
178.13 
177.5a 
178.47 
178.60 
179.03 
179-98 
179.66 
178.77 
179.55 
179.18 
»79-74 
180.18 
179-08 
180.3a 
182.51 
18a. 36 
i8a.30 
i8a.74 
183.93 
183.33 
187-47 
«87.45 
188.83 
189.15 
189.01 

«89.53 
188.89 
188.83 
189.08 


134*976 
«35.i89 
«37>099 
I38»407 
138,438 
140.235 
I43»745 
146,188 
149.466 
150,601 
151,069 
153,166 
153,360 
154.93a 
157.943 
«59ia4« 
161,341 
164.053 
167,809 
169.457 
170,589 
X74.529 
179,263 
184.336 
189.717 
194,800 
199,036 
ao3.9qa 
309,006 
313,014 


Rbcistbrkd 


98,40a 

98,923 
99.657 
100,288 
99,663 
100,596 
100,098 
«oi,759 

ZOa,I33 

103,931 
107,097 
107,313 
108,309 
109,550 

109,5" 
110,476 
110,778 
109,314 
112,584 
116,116 
120,840 
133,304 
125.761 
129,084 
134,535 
137.299 
139.832 
142,909 
M5.214 
'48.174 


88,595 
89,832 
90,845 
9«,433 
91,860 
90,614 
92.259 
92,475 
94.214 
97,499 
98,694 
99,166 
100,169 
101,889 
101,615 
103,703 
103,035 
103,661 

xo5,799 
110,173 
114,140 
117,303 
130,368 
134,269 
129,732 
130,455 
X34,«55 
137.560 
138,183 
143-748 


I1 


119,489 
119,106 
119,308 
119,828 
119,383 
119,694 
119,381 
131,185 
I20v437 
133,380 
125,718 
125,539 
«  25, 794 
126,055 
137,089 
136,505 
138,905 
130,971 
133,237 
136,048 
138,88a 
141,485 
'43.921 
147,833 
151.32s 
155.228 
«55,579 
161,54s 
isQ,935 
163,141 


!s 


88.10 
86.9s 
86.56 
86.34 
85-35 
83-05 
82.90 
80.58 
81.85 
83.31 
83.50 
83.07 
81.36 
80.82 
79.44 
79.94 
7983 
79-39 
80.28 
81.41 
81.06 
80.28 
80.19 
79.76 
79-68 
78.17 
79-17 
76.52 
76.58 


=3 

Attbndancs 

1 

It  V 

•s? 

.2 

•si 

8-cJ 

«:J9 

^ 

J  *! 

^11 

1 

55  «« 

z 

A 

03 

0« 

^28,634 

95-30 

71,935 

65,251  i  50.81 

138,923 

95.36 

74,369 

66,631 

52.14 

129,388 

94.38 

75,732 

68,588 

52-63 

130,937 

94.60 

77,218 

69,912 

53-15 

130.597 

94-34 

75,678 

78.421 

69,607 

52-47 

132.337 

94-37 

68,672 

52.44 

131,856 

91-73 

76,028 

69,050 

50-42 

134.084 

91.73 

77,041 

69,836 

50.16 

135.297 

90.52 

78,423 

71,328 

50.09 

137.860 

9».53 

80,075 

74,787 

48.80 

140,198 

93.80 

82,654 

75,450 

52-32 

140,714 

92-47 

82,949 

76,719 

52-46 

MI.  747 

92-48 

82,285 

75.678 

51-53 

1431234 

92.44 

83,856 

78,34* 

52.34 

145,358 

92.44 

85.455 

Z^3io 

52-39 

M5.57X 

91.41 

86,275 

81,038 

52-53 
53.38 

149,301 

92.59 

87.229 

81,379 

152.448 

92.9a 

87,527 

82,347 

51.74 

154.218 

91.90 

89.420 

83.091 

51.40 

157,509 

92.94 

93.607 

89,366 

53.98 
56.40 

160,188 

93-90 

98,473 

93.954 

165,3 » 5 

94.72 

99,976 

93,874 

55-53 

170,729 

95-33 

103,799 

99,328 

56-37 

174,882 

94.87 

106,945 

103,059 

56.97 

178,384 

94.02 

111,237 

108,676 

57.95 
57-a6 

183,136 

94.01 

114,859 

108,270 

184,17* 

92.53 

116,979 

"3,569 

57-91 

192,046 

94  I4 

120,555 

"5.557 

57.87 

189,483 

90.65 

131,722 

116,740 

57.04 

19 '.24  5 

90.71 

124.877 

121,848 

57.89 

Attendance 

LEAVING  certificates 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  the  following  act 
was  passed : 

I  19  Whenever  the  school  visitors,  town  school  committee  or  board  of  educa- 
tion of  any  town  or  district  shall  by  vote  decide  that  a  child  over  fourteen  and 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  has  not  schooling  sufficient  to  warrant  his  leaving  school 
to  be  employed,  and  shall  so  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  said  child  in  writing, 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  said  child  shall  cause  him  to  attend  school  regularly  dur- 
ing  the  days  and  hours  that  the  public  school  in  the  district  in  which  said  parent  or 
guardian  resides  is  in  session,  and  until  the  parent  or  guardian  of  said  child  has 
obtained  from  said  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school  committee  or  board  of 
education  a  leaving  certificate  stating  that  the  education  of  said  child  is  satisfactory 
to  said  visitors,  town  school  committed,  or  board  of  education;  provided,  that  said 
parent  or  guairdian  shall  not  be  required  to  cause  his  child  to  attend  school  after 
the  child  is  sixteen  years  of  age.  Each  week's  failure  on  the  part  of  a  person  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  a  distinct  offense,  punishable 
with  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  the  provisions  of  section  i8  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  proceedings  under  this  section. 
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The  following  towns  have  acted  under  this  law 


Ansonia 

Bethany 

Bristol 

Borlinston 

Canterbury 

Canton 

Derby 

Ellington 

Hartford 

Hartland 

Huntington 

New  Haven 


Newington 
New  London 

4th  grade 
New  Milford 
Norwalk 
Norwich 

West  Chelsea  dis- 
trict, 6th  grade 
Orange 

West  Haven  dis- 
trict 


Plymouth 

7th  grade 
Simsbury 
Stafford 
Stamford 
Wallingford 
Waterbury 

5th  grade 
Windham 
Westport 


In  148  towns  no  action  has  been  taken.  In  view  of  the 
failure  of  local  boards  to  compel  attendance  the  agents  of  the 
state  board  should  have  power  to  investigate  and,  if  the  facts 
warrant,  to  direct  parents  to  cause  illiterate  children  to  attend 
school  regularly. 

The  law  was  aimed  at  illiterates.  In  every  town  are  chil- 
dren who  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  without  the  ability 
to  read  intelligently  and  write  with  facility.  Parents  ought  to 
maintain  such  children  at  school  to  repair  lost  opportunities. 

This  law  also  reaches  children  who  have  been  permitted  to 
leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  have  no  regular  employ- 
ment at  home  or  elsewhere. 

Many  foreigners  come  to  this  country  without  ability  to  read 
and  write  any  language;  they  ought  to  attend  school  until 
they  can  read  and  write.  None  who  can  read  and  write  in  any 
language  are  classed  as  illiterates. 


ATTENDANCE 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  tables  is  sum- 
marized as  follows :  ♦ 


Cases  investigated  . 

Families  visited 

Schools  visited 

Notices  to  parents  . 

Number  absent  illegally 

Number  of  truants 

Number  sent  to  school  for  boys 

Number  sent  to  school  for  girls 

Number  sent  to  temporary  homes 


3,645 

i^ 

7,180 

2,299 

50 

7 

2 

4 
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Of  the  3,645  cases  investigated  it  appears  that  345  labored 
under  mental  or  physical  disability,  and  therefore  were  properly 
excused  from  attendance.  61  were  excused  on  account  of  lack 
of  clothing,  which  ought  to  be  promptly  supplied  by  the  select- 
men. 

Of  the  160  "  at  work  legally "  most  were  over  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

The  number  of  prosecutions  for  failure  to  cause  children  to 
attend  school  was  'J2.  55  of  these  parents  or  custodians 
were  found  to  be  "  comfortable  '*  or  "  well  to  do,"  so  that  pov- 
erty or  need  of  children's  earnings  was  not  the  alleged  justi- 
fication.   16  were  poor  or  intemperate. 

The  number  of  "  visits  to  schools "  shows  the  diligence 
with  which  agents  have  investigated  each  case  of  absence.  By 
visiting  both  school  and  parents  the  conditions  of  each  case  are 
fully  ascertained.  The  visits  to  schools  also  publicly  notify 
all  the  children,  and  through  them  the  families  that  there  is  an 
attendance  law  which  is  enforced.  Sometimes  a  community  is 
thus  reminded  of  its  legal  duty. 

Parents  must  be  visited  when  correspondence  does  not  con- 
vey the  correct  impression  of  legal  duty.  A  few  do  not  under- 
stand the  printed  law  and  a  personal  interview  makes  it  plain.  In 
other  numerous  instances  the  visit  is  formal  and  adequate  no- 
tice is  given  that  the  penalty  will  be  enforced  if  the  law  is  not 
obeyed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  legal  excuses,  —  sickness  and  lack 
of  clothing,  —  cover  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  number 
(2229)  absent  illegally. 

The  principal  cause  of  absence  is  unthrift  of  parents,  fre- 
quently caused  by  drink.  Another  cause  is  parents'  anxiety  to 
get  gain  from  children's  labor.  A  few  absences  have  an  ap- 
parent excuse  in  extreme  poverty.  By  far  the  larger  part  of 
all  school  absence  is  avoidable. 

A  typical  and  undoubted  case  of  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance  and  semi-barbarism  was  found  in  a  prosperous  and 
intelligent  community ;  the  father  owns  a  farm,  works  out  for 
wages,  and  leaves  his  wife  and  three  children  to  do  the  work  on 
his  farm.  He  preferred  to  go  to  jail  than  to  send  his  children 
to  school. 
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Parental  influence  on  present  habits  and  character  is  very 
quickly  evident.  If  parents  are  shiftless  and  lazy  children  also 
are  shiftless  and  lazy.  The  children  of  the  man  who  spends 
his  time  and  energy  in  fishing  or  loafing,  who  has  no  regular  oc- 
cupation, and  works  at  and  lives  upon  odd  jobs,  will  probably 
be  "  chips  of  the  old  block."  Dislike  of  the  teacher,  of  the 
hiring  committee,  or  of  another  parent  in  the  district,  is  some- 
times the  occasion  of  non-attendance.  Such  absences  offer  no 
shadow  of  legal  excuse,  and  if  the  truth  is  extracted,  other 
reasons  are  substituted  for  the  real  excuse. 

The  law  is  understood  by  most  parents.  It  appears  in  print 
on  the  reverse  of  every  letter  sent  by  the  agents  and  wherever 
necessary  is  distributed  in  the  language  of  those  who  must  read 
it  Accurate  knowledge  of  legal  provisions  has  led  many  par- 
ents to  evasions  so  carefully  planned  that  it  is  difficult  to  impose 
penalties. 

SPECIAL  CASE 

The  following  case  which  was  tried  before  a  jury  in  Wind- 
ham County  involved  the  law  of  attendance.  The  facts  as 
brought  out  by  the  evidence  were : 

In  the  abolished  district,  the  sphool  was  discontinued 

about  eight  years  ago  when  the  schools  passed  under  town  man- 
agement. From  this  district  the  children  have  since  been  trans- 
ported to  the  Center  school.    Mr  *s  two  girls,  eight  and  ten 

years  of  age,  had  a  distance  of  not  more  than  six  hundred  feet  to 
go  to  the  carriage  which  conveyed  them  in  company  with  several 
others  to  the  school.  Their  attendance  previous  to  the  enactment 
of  the  new  transportation  law  was  all  that  the  law  required,  but 

at  this  time  Mr claimed  that  the  team  was  obliged  to  take 

his  children  from  the  house  door,  and  he  refused  to  send  them  to 
school  unless  his  condition  was  complied  with. 

A  thorough  investigation  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  the 
transportation  provided  was  reasonable  and  proper,  also  whether 
there  were  any  troubles  in  or  out  of  school  which  would  warrant 

Mr  in  keeping  his  children  at  home.     It  was  found  that 

the  team  was  driven  by  a  lad  of  14  or  15  who  had  previously  been 
physically  unable  to  attend  school,  but  who  had  been  able  to 
handle  and  deliver  cord  wood,  drive  a  pair  of  horses  on  the  mowing 
machine,  and*  perform  other  manual  labor  which  we  do  not  in- 
stinctively associate  with  ill  health,  and  later  in  the  case  Mr 

did  advance  objections  along  these  lines,  but  they  were  not 

sustained. 

Suit  was  brought  in  the  justice  court  on  four  counts,  two  on 
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each  child  for  the  weeks  ending  September  12th  and  19th.    Mr 

was  found  guilty  and  fined  $2.00  on  each  count,  fine  and 

costs  amounting  to  $17.63.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  superior 
court  and  the  case  was  tried  in  the  December  session,  the  jury 
failed  to  agree.  It  was  again  tried  in  the  May  term  ( 1904)  when 
defendant  was  found  guilty  on  all  four  counts,  fined  five  dollars 
on  the  first  count,  the  fine  and  costs  amotmting  to  $139.42;  sen- 
tence suspended  on  the  remaining  counts  for  sixty  days;  if  de- 
fendant caused  his  children  to  attend  school  during  that  time  no 
further  action  would  be  taken. 

This  case  was  the  first  of  its  kind  under  the  new  law  and 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  that  section  of  the  State.  Par- 
ents and  school  officials  saw  before  them  in  the  final  outcome  the 
solution  to  similar  questions  which  would  doubtless  arise  in  their 
own  districts. 

The  judge's  charge  to  the  jury  is  appended,  it  being  pertinent 
not  only  to  this  particular  case,  but  also  to  parents  and  guardians 
in  general  by  its  forceful  and  lucid  remarks  on  school  attendance, 
which  outline  clearly  the  position  which  should  be  held  by  school 
officers  and  parents  : 

The  charge  to  the  jury  given  in  full  below  states  the  rights 
of  parents  and  shows  that  all  parents  must  send  their  children 
to  school  or  furnish  an  equivalent  education  at  home : 

State         i         Superior  Court, 

vs.  >  County 

)  May  II.  1904 

Charge  to  the  Jury 
Thayer,  J 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury:  As  you  are  aware,  from  the  course 
of  the  trial,  in  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  to  you  by  counsel, 
the  prosecution  here  is  under  the  statute  which  provides  that 
every  parent  or  every  person  having  the  control  of  a  child  over 
seven  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  cause  said  child  to 
attend  a  public  day  school  regularly  during  the  hours  and  terms  of 
the  public  school  wherever  said  child  resides  .  .  .  where  pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  of  said  child  is  made  according  to  law, 
unless  such  parent  or  person  can  show  that  the  child  is  elsewhere 
receiving  regular  thorough  instruction  during  said  hours  and 
terms  in  the  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools.  For  the  failure 
to  comply  with  this  provision  a  small  penalty  is  fixed  by  the  statute 
for  each  week's  omission  to  comply. 

The  complaint  is  in  four  counts,  two  charging  the  accused 

with  having  neglected  to  cause  the  child to  attend  the  public 

school  in  the  central  district,  and  the  other  two  making 

a  similar  charge  as  regards  the  younger  child . 

It  is  admitted,  but  there  is  evidence  uncpntradicted  to  prove  the 
fact,  that  the  accused  is  the  parent  of  thesie  girls;  that  during  the 
weeks  in  question  from  September  8th  to  22d,  1903,  school  was  in 
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session  in  the  center  district  of where  provision  is  made 

by  law  for  their  instruction,  and  that  the  accused  did  not  cause 
the  girls  to  attend  said  school,  and  that  they  in  fact  did  not  attend 
that  school;  and  it  is  proved  and  admitted  that  they  at  the  time 
were  each  of  them  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  old.  These 
facts  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  accused  unless  there 
is  something  in  the  evidence  showing  justification  or  excuse  for 
his  conduct  in  neglecting  to  send  the  children  to  the  public  school 
in  question. 

The  accused  claims  in  the  first  place  that  said  central  district 
is  a  consolidated  district;  that  the  town  has  discontinued  the  old 
districts  and  consolidated  them  in  this  central  district  in  the  center 
of  the  town.     This  is  admitted. 

The  public  acts  of  1^03  provide  that  when  districts  are  thus 
abolished  and  the  consolidation  is  effected,  the  town  shall  furnish 
whenever  necessary,  by  transportation  or  otherwise,  school  accom- 
modations so  that  the  children  of  school  age  can  attend  school  as 
provided  in  the  statute  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  State  agrees  that  it  was  bound  to  do  this,  and  says  that 
the  town  did  it  by  furnishing  transportation  for  the  defendant's 
children  and  all  other  children  in  the  abolished dis- 
trict within  which  they  lived;  and  there  is  abundant  testimony, 
and  it  is  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  accused's  counsel,  as  well  as  the 
State,  that  there  was  provision  made  for  transportation  of  some 
kind,  the  claim  of  the  accused  being  that  it  was  not  what  the  law 
requires,  sufficient,  satisfactory,  reasonable,  and  proper. 

The  accused  claims  that  the  transportation  was  not  proper  or 
fit  for  the  transportation  of  said  children ;  that  the  team  was  driven 
by  an  improper  person,  too  young  and  feeble  to  control  the  team 
and  govern  the  children  whom  he  was  transporting,  and  that  his 
moral  character  or  conduct  was  bad.  And  they  say  that  the 
transportation  provided  did  not  accommodate  him  and  his  children 
in  that  it  did  not  take  them  from  his  door,  but  the  children  were 
compelled  to  walk  a  certain  distance  and  await  the  team  in  an 
exposed  place,  etc.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  town  to  furnish  reason- 
able and  proper  transportation  for  the  children,  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  having  regard  to  their  health  and 
safety,  as  well  as  to  their  mere  transportation,  and  the  law  provides 
a  way  for  a  parent,  if  he  deems  the  transportation  unsuitable,  to 
have  it  investigated  upon  a  complaint  made  by  him.  And  the  way 
for  him  to  proceed,  in  case  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  means  of 
transportation  where  transportation  is,  as  in  this  case,  in  fact  pro- 
vided, is  to  pursue  the  steps  provided  by  the  statute,  that  is,  by 
making  written  complaint  to  the  town  board,  which  would  entitle 
him  then  to  a  full  hearing  before  the  board.  And  if  on  their  hear- 
ing he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  determination  of  the  board,  or  if 
the  other  party,  the  town,  or  anybody  else  interested  in  the  matter, 
was  dissatisfied,  —  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  doings  of 
the  board,  —  they  could  take  an  appeal  to  the  selectmen,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  manner  in  which  the  hearing  shall  be  had 
before  them.  So  that  I  say,  in  case  transportation  is  provided  in 
such  cases  as  this  by  the  town  and  any  party  interested  in  having 
his  children  transported  is  not  satisfied  that  it  is  reasonable  and 
proper,  his  duty  is  to  proceed  as  the  statute  provides.  That  is 
what  the  law  intends,  —  that  he  shall  proceed  in  that  way  and 
compel  the  town  board  to  furnish  what  is  proper  and  suitable, 
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and  have  it  determined  in  a  hearing  and  on  such  a  proceeding  as 
the  statute  provides  for.  This  he  may  do,  but  he  is  still  bound 
to  send  his  children  to  school  notwithstanding  he  believes  the 
transportation  is  improper.  That  much  is  provided.  He  is  still 
bound  to  send  his  children  to  school  or  to  provide  for  their  educa- 
tion as  the  law  requires.  This  he  may  do  by  transporting  them 
himself  to  school,  or  by  sendin|^  them  to  some  private  school,  or 
by  teaching  them  at  home,  or  m  some  other  way  than  that  pro- 
vided by  the  town.  But  he  must  see  that  they  receive  regular  and 
thorough  instruction  in  the  studies  taught  in  the  schools  during 
the  hours  and  terms  of  the  public  school  in  the  district.  I  charge 
you,  therefore,  that  his  belief  that  the  transportation  provided  by 
the  town  was  not  proper,  although  honestly  entertained  by  him, 
would  not  justify  his  neglect  to  have  his  children  attend  the  school, 
or  constitute  a  defense  to  this  complaint. 

But^the  defendant  says  that  while  the  children  were  not  seht 
to  public  school,  they  were  elsewhere  receiving  regular  and  thor- 
ough instruction  during  the  hours  and  terms  when  said  school 
was  in  session  during  the  two  weeks  mentioned  in  the  complaint, 
and  ever  since,  in  the  studies  taught  in  said  school.  And  this,  if 
you  find  it  to  be  so,  is  a  good  defense  to  the  complaint  charged 
against  him.  The  language  of  the  statute  is  that  the  parent  shall 
cause  the  child  to  attend  the  public  school  unless  he  can  show 
that  it  is  receiving  regularly  elsewhere  instruction  in  the  same 
branches  taught  in  such  school.  The  law  intends  bv  this  that  such 
instruction  shall  be  genuine.  It  does  not  intend  thereby  that  the 
parent,  upon  a  mere  pretense  that  he  is  teaching  his  children  at 
home  or  at  some  private  school,  may  neglect  to  send  his  children 
to  school  and  thus  deprive  them  of  an  education;  but  if  he  sees 
fit  to  take  the  burden  of  educating  them  privately  instead  of  at  the 
public  schools  and  does  it,  this  justifies  his  neglect  to  send  them 
to  school.  So  you  will  consider  the  evidence  which  has  been 
oflFered  upon  this  part  of  the  case. 

It  is  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  accused  that  his  wife  is  a  person 
of  good  education,  a  former  teacher,  and  competent  to  give  the 
children  good  instruction,  and  is  interested  in  doing  so;  that  from 
the  appearance  of  the  parties,  the  children  themselves,  and  all  the 
circtmistances,  you  must  find  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  indisposition 
to  educate  these  children  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  but  a  case 
where  there  is  a  disposition  to  educate  them,  but  a  feeling  that  the 
parties  have  not  been  treated  properly  in  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tion, so  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  parents  would  allow  the 
children  to  suffer  in  their  education  because  of  the  unfortunate 
difference  between  the  parents  and  the  school  committee.  Taking 
all  the  evidence  and  circumstances  in  the  case,  it  will  be  for  you 
to  find  from  the  evidence  what  the  fact  is. 

Now,  the  accused  claims  that  they  have  offered  the  testimony 
of  the  wife  of  the  accused  and  of  the  two  children,  that  during 
these  two  weeks  in  question  when  it  is  charged  that  the  accused 
was  guilty  under  this  statute,  the  children  had  a  room  set  apart 
for  them  in  the  home  there,  and  that  during  the  regular  hours  of 
school  in  this  central  district  they  were  kept  in  that  room  in  study 
upon  the  same  branches  of  study  that  were  taught  in  the  central 
district  school,  and  that  they  in  fact  had  more  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  than  they  would  in  common  with  all  the  scholars 
Ed— 5 
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in  school  have  received  from  the  teacher  there.  So  that  she, 
having  the  disposition  to  educate  them,  did  give  them  more  atten- 
tion than  they  had,  and  regular  attention  also;  that  they  were 
present  at  the  regular  hours,  received  their  regular  lessons  in  the 
regular  instruction'  books  of  the  school  regularly,  and  so  were 
taught  and  received  the  same  attention  under  even  more  favorable 
circumstances,  as  the  accused  claims,  than  they  would  if  they  had 
in  fact  been  sent  to  school. 

Now  you  will  understand  from  this  statute  that  the  law  regards 
as  a  criminal  the  parent  who  intentionally  and  wilfully  deprives 
his  children  of  these  public  advantages  of  school,  or  of  educa- 
tional advantages,  without  giving  them  any  substitute  for  it,  but 
it  does  not,  as  has  been  argued  and  is  directly  admitted  by  the 
statute,  treat  as  a  criminal  a  parent  who,  perhaps  from  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  town  board,  or  for  some  other  reason,  sees 
fit  to  educate  his  children  elsewhere,  either  by  a  private  school  or 
by  a  proper  tutor,  or  by  the  parent  himself.  But  in  order  to  make 
it  a  justification  for  failure  to  send  his  children  to  school,  he  must 
satisfy  the  jury  that  the  children  have  received  regular  instruction 
during  the  regular  hours  and  on  the  regular  subjects  that  are 
taught  in  the  schools ;  in  other  words,  that  they  have  received  the 
equivalent  of  what  they  would  have  received  in  the  public  schools. 
So  that  if  they  prefer  to  educate  their  children  separately  and  away 
from  the  public  schools  at  their  own  expense,  when  the  public 
provides  schools  of  which  presumably  they  help  to  pay  the  expense, 
they  have  the  right  to  do  so;  and  if  you  are  satisfied  in  this  case 
that  in  this  family  that  has  been  the  fact,  no  matter  what  the  mo- 
tive was,  whether  it  is  because  they  had  a  quarrel  with  the  town 
board,  did  not  like  consolidation,  did  not  like  the  transportation, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  if  they  gave  these  children  a  fair  substitute 
for  what  they  would  have  received  at  the  public  school,  then  the 
law  does  not  treat  these  parents  as  criminals,  but  says  they  were 
justified  in  so  doing  by  the  very  language  of  the  statute  which 
says,  if  they  can  show  that  fact,  why  that  is  a  justification.  So 
really  this  is  about  the  only  branch  of  the  case,  gentlemen,  after 
the  instruction  I  have  given  you,  that  you  have  to  consider;  for, 
from  the  view  that  I  take  of  the  law  and  have  given  you,  all  this 
testimony  about  the  transportation  and  the  character  of  the  horses 
and  driver  and  so  forth,  goes  out,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
and  leaves  it  as  a  matter  between  the  counsel  and  the  court  as  to 
whether  that  is  a  correct  view  of  the  law  or  not.  And  in  deter- 
mining any  given  fact  in  a  criminal  case,  the  burden  is  upon  the 
state  to  establish  its  case  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  by  the 
evidence  that  is  introduced  in  the  case,  and  they  must  do  that  not 
by  a  fair  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  which  is  the  rule  in  civil 
cases,  but  they  must  prove  their  case  by  the  evidence  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt,  so  the  jury  have  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  accused.  If,  after  weighing  all  the  testimony  in  the 
case  you  have  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  this  accused  party  being 
guilty  under  the  statutes  of  the  offense  he  is  charged  witn,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  you  ought  to  acquit  him. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  you  have  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  is 
guilty  as  charged,  then  it  will  be  your  duty  to  convict  him.  With 
these  remarks,  gentlemen,  I  will  leave  the  case  to  you  and  you 
may  retire  to  your  room  and  consider  it. 

(To  the  jury)     Constable,  you  may  recall  the  jury  a  moment 
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There  were  some  requests,  gentlemen,  that  were  made  by  the 
parties,  and,  although  I  think  I  have  practically  covered  them  so 
far  as  I  intended  to,  I  desire  to  read  them  to  you. 

The  state  requests  me  to  charge  you  that : 

1  The  only  remedy  of  the  defendant  in  this  case,  if  the  trans- 
portation furnished  by  the  town  was  in  any  respect  insufl&cient,  or 
imsuitable,  is  by  an  appeal  as  provided  in  Chapter  210  of  the 
Public  Acts  of  1903,  and  such  appeal  having  been  madej  the  de- 
cision of  the  board  to  which  said  appeal  is  taken  is  conclusive  as 
to  the  character  of  said  transportation,  and  that  the  defendant 
cannot  justify  his  refusal  to  send  his  children  to  school  because 
of  any  defect  in  the  transportation  furnished. 

2  If  the  jury  shall  find  that  provision  was  made  according  to 
law  for  the  instruction  of  the  defendant's  children  at  the  Center 
School  House  during  the  period  covered  by  the  complaint,  and 
that  the  defendant  did  not  send  his  children  to  school  during  the 
time  named  in  the  complaint,  said  school  then  being  in  session, 
then,  unless  the  defendant  has  satisfied  the  jury  that  his  children 
have  elsewhere  received  regular,  thorough  instruction  during  said 
time  in  the  studies  taught  in  said  school,  or,  for  any  cause  men- 
tioned in  Section  21 17  of  the  General  Statutes,  said  children  were 
unable  to  attend  school,  they  must  find  the  defendant  guilty  as 
charged  in  the  complaint. 

3  In  determining  whether  provision  as  required  by  law  was 
made  for  the  instruction  of  said  children  in  said  school,  the  jury 
must  eliminate  all  questions  of  transportation. 

4  In  order  to  acquit  the  defendant  for  the  reason  that  the 
children  during  the  period  named  in  the  complaint  were  instructed 
at  home,  the  jury  must  find  that  such  instruction  was  regularly 
received  during  the  hours  and  terms  of  said  school,  and  in  the 
studies  taught  in  said  school,  and  that  said  instruction  was  thor- 
ough and  in  all  respects  equal  to  and  an  equivalent  for  the  in- 
struction given  in  said  school  during  said  time. 

The  defendant  asks  the  court  to  charge  you  that: 

5  If  the  jury  finds  that  during  the  period  mentioned  in  the 

first  count  of  the  complaint  the  said was  at  any 

place  outside  of  the  public  school  of  said  town  receiving  regularly 
thorough  instruction,  reasonably  adapted  to  her  capacity  and  ad- 
vancement in  the  studies  taught  in  said  public  school,  during  the 
hours  and  terms  said  public  school  was  in  session,  then  the  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  that  count. 

6  If  the  jury  finds  that  during  the  pei;;iod  mentioned  in  the 

second  count  of  the  complaint  the  said was  at  any 

place  outside  of  the  public  school  of  said  town  receiving  regularlv 
thorough  instruction,  reasonably  adapted  to  her  capacity  and  ad- 
vancement in  the  studies  taught  in  said  public  school,  during  the 
hours  and  terms  said  public  school  was  in  session,  then  the  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  that  count. 

7  If  the  jury  finds  that  during  the  period  mentioned  in  the 

third  count  of  the  complaint  the  said was  at  any 

place  outside  of  the  public  school  of  said  town  receiving  regularlv 
thorough  instruction,  reasonably  adapted  to  her  capacity  and  ad- 
vancement in  the  studies  taught  in  said  public  school,  during  the 
hours  and  terms  said  public  school  was  in  session,  then  the  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  that  count. 
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8    If  the  jury  finds  that  during  the  period  mentioned  in  the 

fourth  coimt  of  tiie  complaint  the  said was  at  any 

place  outsidQ  of  the  public  school  of  said  town  receiving  regularly 
thorough  instruction,  reasonably  adapted  to  her  capacity  and  ad- 
vancement in  the  studies  taught  in  said  public  school,  during  the 
hours  and  terms  said  public  school  was  in  session,  then  the  defend- 
ant is  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  that  count. 

I  give  you  these  instructions,  gentlemen,  with  reference  to  the 
smaller  girl. 

Now  you  may  retire  and  consider  this  case. 

One  point  in  Judge  Thayer's  charge  should  be  especially 
noted:  —  After  hearing  the  testimony  submitted  from  both  sides 
he  reduces  the  case  to  the  question.  Were  the  children  in  school,  or, 
if  not,  were  they  receiving  an  exact  equivalent  elsewhere  accord- 
ing to  law. 
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Reports  of  Agents 

AttenticMi  is  directed  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  compelhng 
agents,  which  contain  much  valuable  information. 

Report  of  Mr  Giles  Potter        ....  69 

Mr  William  S  Simmons      ...  75 

Mr  C  N  Hall  ....  84 

report  of  giles  potter 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Hine, 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 

Sir  :  —  In  making  my  report  as  agent  for  the  past  year,  ending 
August  3i»  1904, 1  trust  that  the  statistics  and  a  statement  of  some 
facts  relating  to  my  work  will  be  accepted  without  any  remarks 
in  detail  on  the  causes  of  the  absence  of  children  from  school  or 
irregnilarity  in  attendance  and  unlawful  employment  with  the 
remedies.  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  these  topics  in  many  former 
reports,  and  other  agents  have  recently  presented  them  in  a  cleai 
and  forcible  manner. 

I  have  made  a  tabular  statement  on  the  plan  of  former  years 
so  that  it  will  require  only  a  brief  explanation  or  comment  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  William  Lusk  assisted  me  in  some  towns  in  New  Haven 
county  as  he  had  done  in  the  two  preceding  years.  The  sum- 
mary of  his  work  is  combined  with  mine  in  the  subjoined  table 
showing  work  done  in  the  towns  assigned  to  me. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  WORK  AND  RESULTS  IN  TOWNS  VISITED  DURING  THE 

YEAR  Z903-Z904 
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Totals 

1230 

3o5|  590 

3»3 

1504 

244 

CASES  OF  ABSENCE  INVESTIGATED,    lajO,   AND    VISITS  TO  FAMILIES,   59O 

These  cases  were  investigated  by  visits  to  the  homes  of  the 
children  except  in  a  few  instances  when  the  irregularity  was 
manifestly  and  chiefly  the  fault  of  the  child.  In  some  such  cases 
the  child  was  admonished  when  found  at  school. 

Many  of  these  visits  to  families  were  made  by  Mr.  Lusk  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  before 
reports  were  received ;  and  during  the  last  month  of  the  year,  as 
otherwise  no  knowledge  of  the  attendance  during  that  month 
would  be  had  till  the  reports  were  received  after  the  schools  had 
closed. 

REPORTS  AND  NOTICES  TO  PARENTS,  3504 

During  the  year  the  regular  monthly  reports  were  received 
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from  202  teachers  while  special  reports  of  individual  cases  of 
irregpilarity  and  non-attendance  were  received  from  superintend- 
ants  and  principals  of  the  larger  graded  schools.  The  notices 
that  the  attendance  was  not  satisfactory  were  based  on  the  show- 
ing of  these  reports.  Thus  a  large  number  of  parents  were 
jn-omptly  reached.  That  these  notices  had  effect  was  apparent 
in  the  number  of  letters  received  from  parents,  sometimes  ex- 
plaining the  failure  in  the  attendance  of  their  children.  Teachers 
also  were  written  to  or  visited  by  parents  regarding  the  reports 
and  the  notices. 

I  was  at  first  reluctant  to  adopt  this  plan  of  monthly  reports 
and  notices  on  account  of  the  extra  labor  required  of  teachers, 
and  trouble  with  parents  because  the  absences  of  their  children 
were  thus  reported.  Mistakes  have  occurred  on  account  of  the 
failures  of  the  teachers  in  reporting  the  real  causes  of  absences 
and  in  other  ways,  but  I  am  convinced  that  on  the  whole  the 
system  is  a  good  one.  Many  parents  are  reached  in  this  way 
when  it  would  be  impracticable  for  an  agent  to  visit  them.  In 
some  schools  the  scholars  as  well  as  the  teachers  are  ambitious  to 
have  good  reports.  Often  subsequent  reports  show  improvement 
in  cases  not  otherwise  heard  from. 

DISABILITY,   244,   AND  WANT  OF  CLOTHING,  39 

The  numbers  shown  in  the  table  relate  only  to  the  cases  which 
came  under  the  observation  of  the  agent  in  inquiring  into  the 
cases  reported  "  Cases  Investigated."  Both  these  causes  of  irreg- 
ularity in  attendance  have  been  remarked  upon  at  length  in 
former  reports.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  disability  and  want 
were  transient. 

AT  WORK  LEGALLY,   2665 

This  number  relates  to  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  includes  not  only  those  found  in  inquiring  into  the  cases 
reported  as  "investigated  (38),"  but  also  the  number,  2627,  found 
employed  in  inspection  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. 

ABSENT  ILLEGALLY,  68z 

This  number  relates  chiefly  to  such  children  as  were  found  to 
be  habitually  irregular  in  attendance  without  any  lawful  cause. 
Healthy  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have 
never  been  enrolled  in  any  school  are  seldom  found  except  some 
who  have  been  recently  brought  to  this  country. 

AT  WORK    ILLEGALLY,   87 

With  but  one  exception  this  number  here  relates  to  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  when  found  absent  from  school 
during  school  hours  were  found  to  be  employed  at  home  or  else- 
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where,  on  a  fann,  in  a  store,  or  in  some  domestic  service.  One 
boy  thirteen  years  of  age  was  found  at  work  in  a  factory,  having 
given  his  employer  a  certificate  of  age  dishonestly  obtained. 
His  father  was  prosecuted  and  fined. 

PROSECUTIONS  OF    PARENTS,     IQ,   OF    EMPLOYERS,    I 

Some  of  these  cases  were  peculiar.  A  local  Board  of  Health 
appointed  medical  inspectors  for  the  schools.  These  inspectors 
sent  from  the  schools  a  number  of  children  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  their  heads.  In  some  cases  the  parents  failed  to  put 
the  children  in  such  condition  as  the  examiner  thought  proper 
before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  schools.  After  the  children 
had  been  absent  from  school  for  some  weeks,  and  the  parents 
had  been  duly  notified  and  admonished,  nine  were  brought  before 
the  city  court.  Three  were  fined  five  dollars  each.  On  the  testi- 
mony of  the  medical  examiner  that  the  other  children  had  been 
put  in  proper  condition  to  be  admitted  to  school  and  the  promise 
of  the  parents  to  send  them,  the  other  cases  were  withdrawn. 

These  cases  seemed  to  establish  the  fact  that  children  must 
not  only  be  sent  to  school,  but  must  be  in  such  condition  as  re- 
gards cleanliness  as  will  make  it  proper  for  them  to  remain  in 
school. 

Another  case  was  somewhat  remarkable.  Complaint  was 
made  against  both  parents  for  not  causing  their  child  to  attend 
school.  The  mother  admitted  her  guilt,  but  the  father  pleaded 
not  guilty  on  the  gp*ound  that  he  had  left  his  family.  However 
he  was  found  guilty  as  well  as  the  mother,  and  each  was  fined 
five  dollars.  The  father  appealed  his  case.  In  the  higher  court 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed.  Both  parents 
were  found  responsible  and  fined. 

A  person  was  prosecuted  for  employing  a  child  in  domestic 
service  while  the  school  was  in  session.  The  child  had  been 
enticed  to  be  truant  from  school  and  engage  in  this  service  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  her  parents.  The  employer  was  fined  ten 
dollars. 

A  girl  was  committed  to  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  her  course  of  life  being  such  that  it  was  considered  im- 
proper to  allow  her  to  attend,  a  public  school. 

A  boy  for  vagrancy  and  incorrigibility,  as  well  as  for  truancy, 
was  committed  to  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys.  Two  other 
boys  were  bought  before  a  judge  of  a  city  court  charged  with 
conduct  which  seemed  to  make  it  fitting  that  they  be  sent  to  the 
Connecticut  School  for  Boys.  One  of  these  cases  was  continued 
on  condition  that  the  boy,  being  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
should  get  proper  employment,  the  other  on  probation  conditional 
that  he  attend  school.     They  caused  no  further  trouble. 
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EMPLOYMENT    IN  MANUFACTURING,    MECHANICAL,   AND    MERCANTILE    ESTABLISH- 
MENTS 

Number  of  establishments  risited 3x1 

Number  of  establishmeou  inspected 270 

Number  of  different  visits 325 

Children  14  to  16  years  of  age  employed  at  time  of  visit  2627 

Children  having  certificates  of  age 3476 

Number  of  Record  Books  kept 158 

Without  exception  employers  were  found  to  be  careful  not  to 
employ  any  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  except  when 
the  schools  were  not  in  session.  A  few  employers,  thinking  that 
the  laws  relating  to  employment  of  children  are  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  securing  their  attendance  at  school,  and  overlooking  the 
fact  that  the  law  prohibiting  the  employment  in  these  establish- 
ments is  a  labor  law  and  is  without  condition  or  exception,  have 
admitted  to  their  employment  some  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  during  vacations  of  the  schools.  They  have  been 
admonished  that  such  employment  is  unlawful,  but  no  prosecu- 
tions were  urged. 

The  following  case,  though  somewhat  exceptional,  is  illustra- 
tive. In  an  establishment  where  about  two  hundred  hands  were 
employed  there  were  shown  to  me  a  record  book  furnished  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  some  old  certificates  of  ages  of 
children  who  had  been  employed.  The  records  on  the  book  and 
the  certificates  seemed  to  show  that  one  child  only  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  was  at  that  time  employed  in  the  establishment.  A 
thorough  canvass  showed  that  ten  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age  were  then  employed.  Seven  of  them  said 
they  had  certificates  but  left  them  at  home  or  in  other  places 
where  they  had  been  employed ;  three  had  not  obtained  certifi- 
cates; they  had  never  been  asked  for  the  certificates  in  this 
establishment.  This  was  a  case  of  failure  to  carry  on  the  correct 
and  lawful  system  which  had  been  commenced.  Nothing  was 
concealed.  The  superintendent  and  foremen  took  pains  to  find 
every  child  and  to  have  him  questioned.  No  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  was  found.  The  employers  were  told  that  they  had 
violated  the  law  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  my  duty  to  ask  the  city 
attorney  to  prosecute  them.  They  asked  for  no  consideration, 
saying  only  that  in  future  there  should  be  no  failure  there  in  con- 
forming strictly  to  the  law  in  employing  children. 

I  made  inquiries  elsewhere  concerning  these  ten  children  and 
finding  their  statement  as  to  age,  etc.,  to  be  correct,  wrote  the 
superintendent  the  following  week  as  follows  :  — 

Nbw  Havkn, 1904. 

Dear  Sik:— 
In  consideration  of  your  frankness  in  showing  me  all  the  children  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment under  your  superintendence,  and  that  no  obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of  my  ascertaining 
all  the  facts  in  every  case,  and  that  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  was  found,  no  further 
aooount  will  be  made  of  the  failure  to  have  the  certificates  and  the  list  of  names  which  the  law 
requires.     It  is  expected  however  that  in  future  the  law  will  be  fully  regarded' 
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So  far  as  regards  this  firm  it  seems  to  me  that  severe  measures 
would  have  produced  no  better  results.  Perhaps  as  regards 
others  who  to  some  extent  fail  to  conform  to  the  law  an  ex- 
ample of  a  case  in  court  might  have  been  more  impressive. 

Nearly  all  the  children  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
employed  without  certificates  (150)  were  found  on  visiting  the 
establishments  during  the  vacations- of  the  schools.  They  had 
failed  to  get  certificates  before  the  schools  closed  and  if  they  con- 
tinued to  work  expected  to  get  certificates  as  soon  as  they  could 
find  their  teachers.  Some  supposed  that  certificates  were  not 
required  during  the  vacations  of  the  schools. 

As  it  appeared  to  be  the  intention  and  desire  of  the  employers 
to  fully  observe  the  law  it  did  not  appear  that  anything  would  be 
gained  in  prosecuting  for  these  offenses. 

The  largest  establishments  make  use  of  the  record  books  fur- 
nished by  the  Educational  Department,  and  on  the  whole  the 
laws  relating  to  employment  are  carefully  observed. 

LOCAL  OFFICERS 

While  the  towns  assigned  to  me  and  named  in  this  report  in- 
clude more  than  half  the  population  of  the  State  and  more  than 
that  proportion  of  the  children  of  school  age,  I  have  been  relieved 
of  much  work  in  some  of  the  largest  towns  by  local  truant 
officers.  This  is  especially  true  in  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Bridge- 
port, Waterbury,  Meriden.  Stamford,  and  Ansonia.  I  have  had 
my  attention  occasionally  called  to  cases  in  these  towns  and  have 
endeavored  to  give  them  such  attention  as  they  required;  but 
with  the  exception  of  New  Haven  but  little  time  has  been  occu- 
pied in  these  towns  in  looking  after  cases  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  parents,  or  truancy  on  the  part  of  the  children.  But  in  all  of 
these  towns,  the  visiting  of  manufacturing,  meohanical,  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  and  inspecting  certificates  has  been  done 
by  the  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  When  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  have  left  school  and  look  for  employ- 
ment in  these  establishments,  these  local  officers  are  faithful  in 
finding  them. 

PUBLIC  ACTS  OF  I903,   CHAP.   29 

Under  the  law  empowering  school  visitors,  town  school  com- 
mittees, or  boards  of  education  to  decide  by  vote  that  children 
over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  have  not  sufficient 
education  to  warrant  their  leaving  school  and  to  require  the 
parents  to  cause  them  to  attend  school  until  leaving  certificates 
shall  be  given  them,  action  has  been  taken  in  nine  of  the  towns 
which  I  have  visited.  In  all  but  two  of  these  towns  a  grade  of 
school  has  been  fixed  as  the  standard  which  a  child  must  reach 
before  he  shall  be  regarded  as  having  sufficient  education  to  have 
a  leaving  certificate.    In  one  town  the  vote  was  that  all  the 
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entimerated  children  in  the  town  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
should  be  regarded  as  not  having  sufficient  education,  and  the 
parents  were  so  notified.  In  some  of  the  towns  the  parents  were 
not  properly  notified.  I  visited  some  parents  who  were  notified 
and  explained  the  law  to  them.  I  have  not  found  occasion  to 
prosecute  in  any  cases  for  violations  of  the  law. 

In  view  of  the  different  standards  voted  in  the  towns  that  have 
acted,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  amended  fixing 
a  standard,  to  which  the  boards  of  education  may  make  exception 
if  they  see  proper  cause. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  AGE,   CHAP.   75 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  authorizing  tha  State  Board  of 
Education  to  give  certificates  of  age  in  certain  cases  I  have  found 
occasion  to  give  three  only. 

This  matter  relating  to  certificates  of  age  is  a  difficult  one  and 
the  laws  reg^ulating  it  are  still  unsatisfactory.  Perhaps  further 
amendments  will  not  improve  them. 

At  the  present  time  an  effort  is  being  made  to  test  some  sworn 
statements  made  by  parents  and  guardians  to  a  registrar  of  births. 
What  the  result  will  be  is  yet  uncertain. 

Giles  Potter 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  September,  1904 

JtEPORT  OF  W  S  SIMMONS 

Ms  Charles  D  Hine 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
Sir:  —  The  following  is  a  report  of  my  work  as  agent  of  the 
Board  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1904: 

SCHOOL  W(»K 

Niamber  of  towns  visited       .       .       43  Number  of  cases  investigated       .     535 

Number  of  schools  visited                   526  Number  absent  under  legal  excuses: 

Number  of  families  visited    .       .     328  Mental  or  physical  disability  37 

Lack  of  clothing    ...  25  Found  in  some  school,  removed. 

At  work 19—   81  etc,  etc.          no 

Number  at  work  illegally              .       30  Number  of  teachers  reporting  at- 
Number  absent   illegally 


Number  sent  to  school 
Prosecutions    of    parents 
Sent  to  temporary  home 


345  tendance  518 

34a  Number  of  letters  and  notices  to 

40  parents  where  children  were  re- 

I  ported   absent    xo   per   cent,    or 


Sent   to   Conn.    School   for   Boys        i  more     of    time    without    legal 

excuse 3*570 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the 
past  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  parents  that  there  is  an  attend- 
ance and  labor  law  and  that  to  disregard  its  provision  is  a  criminal 
offense,  the  school  records  continue  to  show  too  great  a  per  cent 
disobeying  the  law  and  failing  to  receive  the  benefits  the  law  confers. 

One  class  consists  of  intemperate  parents  who  earn  an  income 
sufficient  to  properly  support  and  clothe  their  children  but  waste 
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their  money  in  drink;  when  effort  is  made  to  enforce  regular  at- 
tendance they  plead  lack  of  clothing  as  a  legal  excuse. 

If  these  parents  were  temperate  and  too  poor  to  provide  clothing 
aid  would  be  furnished  and  no  child  would  suffer.  Benevolent 
societies  and  charitable  people  unwillingly  come  to  the  rescue  a 
second  time  after  clothing  has  once  been  furnished  and  the  children 
are  not  sent  to  school,  but  run  the  streets  and  fields,  and,  as  has  been 
intimated,  "  stringing  out "  the  clothing  provided. 

Sickness  is  a  legal  excuse  for  absence,  and  only  those  in  good 
health  ought  to  be  in  the  school  room.  Moreover  the  parent 
who  knowingly  sends  a  sick  child  to  school  should  be  reported  to 
the  humane  society  and  the  officials  should  go  to  the  limit  of  the 
law  to  protect  the  child.  But  when  absence  is  attributed  to  illness 
four  out  of  five  excuses  sent  to  the  teachers  show  either  a  bad  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  homes  or  a  questionable  mental  condition  of 
the  parents. 

Parents  of  this  class  understand  that  sickness  is  a  legal  excuse, 
and  when  an  effort  is  made  to  enforce  the  law  attempt  to  secure  a 
certificate  of  ill-health  from  a  doctor,  and  are  often  successful. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  two  classes  do  not  comprise  a  large  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  parents  they  are  the  classes  with  which 
the  agent  most  frequently  comes  in  contact  throughout  the  school 
year.  Though  much  good  has  resulted  from  efforts  in  the  past,  as 
shown  by  the  better  intelligence  of  the  younger  children,  today 
drink  and  alleged  sickness  are  the  main  obstacles  to  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

A  boy  between  seven  and  eight  years  of  age  was  irregular  in 
attendance  because  of  *' croup."  The  agent  visited  the  home  at 
eight  o'clock  on  a  sharp,  frosty  morning  late  in  September.  While 
the  mother  was  explaining  the  child's  illness,  saying  that  he  had 
just  been  having  a  serious  attack  during  the  morning,  the  boy, 
clad  only  in  cap,  shirt,  and  overalls,  came  racing  up  from  the  lots, 
wet  to  his  knees,  and  sat  down  on  the  stone  step,  —  an  interested 
listener  to  the  chronicles  of  his  own  illnesses.  His  breathing, 
though  somewhat  quickened  by  his  efforts  to  reach  the  hoifte,  was 
otherwise  apparently  normal,  and  the  agent  failed  to  understand 
why  he  was  physically  unfit  for  school. 

The  successive  children  of  school  age  in  another  family  in  this 
district  have  kept  the  teachers  and  agent  busy  since  1895  without 
such  open  violation  of  the  law  as  to  bring  them  into  court,  yet 
through  occasional  absences  without  excuse,  and  numerous  absences 
through  "illness,"  the  attendance  has  been  irregular  and  uncertain. 
Bennie*s  final  attack  of  illness  occurred  on  a  school  day  when  his 
mother  sent  a  note  to  the  teacher  saying  that  he  was  ill  in  bed. 
A  little  after  the  opening  of  school  his  mother  drove  past  the 
schoolhouse  with  a  load  of  garden  produce  to  be  peddled  in  town. 
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The  produce  and  Bennie  were  nicely  covered  with  blankets,  but 
the  temptation  to  take  a  look  at  his  less  fortunate  comrades  over- 
came the  boy,  and  Bennie's  smiling  face  under  the  raised  blanket 
in  the  back  of  the  load  brought  his  father  into  court,  and  a  fine  and 
costs  of  $19.31  cured  effectually  what  had  probably  been  a  heredi- 
tary debility. 

Some  parents  desiring  and  intending  to  give  their  children  a 
good  education  are  constantly  finding  some  real  or  imaginary  evil 
under  which  their  children  are  withdrawn  from  school.  Such 
parents  are  really  aggrieved  when  reminded  of  the  law  requiring 
regular  and  perfect  attendance.  If  there  are  grounds  for  com- 
plaint there  are  also  remedial  agencies;  and  to  simply  withdraw 
one's  child  from  school  or  district  does  no  good  to  any  one  and 
often  does  harm. 

There  always  exists  a  larger  class  of  parents  whose  children 
are  sent  to  school  only  through  fear  of  the  penalties  of  law,  and 
whose  14th  birthday  is  eagerly  expected  as  the  time  when  the  child 
will  become  a  wage  earner.  They  care  little  or  nothing  if  their 
children  be  ill  prepared  for  any  except  the  most  menial  labor.  To 
this  class  the  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1903,  chapter 
29,  public  acts,  applies  with  force.    The  law  is  as  follows : 

Chapter  29  Whenever  the  school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of 
education  of  any  town. or  district  shall  by  vote  decide  that  a  child  over  fourteen 
and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  has  not  schooling  sufficient  to  warrant  his  leav* 
ing  school  to  be  employed*  and  shall  so  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  said 
child  in  writing^  the  parent  or  guardian  of  said  child  shall  cause  him  to  attend 
school  regularly  during  the  days  and  hours  that  the  public  school  in  the  district 
in  which  said  parent  or  guardian  resides  is  in  session,  and  until  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  said  child  has  obtained  from  said  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school 
committee,  or  board  of  education  a  leaving  certificate  stating  that  the  education 
of  said  child  is  satisfactory  to  said  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of 
education;  provided^  that  said  parent  or  guardian  shall  not  be  required  to  cause 
his  child  to  attend  school  after  the  child  is  sixteen  years  of  age.  Each  week's 
failure  on  the  part  of  a  person  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  a  distinct  o£Fense,  punishable  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  21 17  shall  be  applicable  to  all  proceedings  under  this  act. 

This  law  will  improve  the  condition  of  things  very  much  if 
local  school  boards  will  take  action.  Under  its  provisions  they  can 
accomplish  more  for  the  education  of  children  in  this  class  than  the 
state  agent  can  by  letters,  by  personal  visits,  and  by  occasional 
prosecutions. 

When  the  parents  understand  that  these  children  will  have  to 
reach  a  certain  grade  class  or  standard,  not  lower  than  the  sixth, 
in  order  to  leave  school  to  be  employed  there  will  be  fewer  absences 
based  on  trivial  excuses. 

Teachers  have  generally  shown  commendable  zeal  in  attend- 
ing promptly  and  carefully  to  the  monthly  reports  of  attendance  of 
the  schools  in  their  charge.  These  reports  together  with  the  per- 
sonal work  done  by  many  of  them,  have  been  the  means  of  reaching 
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a  large  number  of  cases  of  neglect.  It  is  desirable  to  continue  this 
line  of  work  until  by  the  action  of  local  authorities  under  the  law 
referred  to  a  different  state  of  mind  is  developed.  The  situation 
and  requirements  being  practically  the  same,  I  can  do  no  better 
than  quote  from  an  earlier  report: 

"  Teachers  are  requested  to  have  their  reports  close  on  the  last 
Friday  of  the  calendar  month,  without  regard  to  period  of  time 
elapsed  since  former  report  was  made,  and  they  are  asked  to  mail 
reports  immediately.  If  this  is  done  the  agent  should  receive 
them  at  least  by  the  following  Monday,  which  allows  time  for 
examination  and  a  notice  to  the  delinquents'  parents  before  the 
succeeding  month  of  school  is  far  advanced.  When  a  report  is 
not  received  by  the  morning  mails  of  the  following  Tuesday  a 
request  is  sent  to  the  teacher." 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  letters  to  teachers 
for  delayed  reports.  Allowances  must  be  made  for  new  teachers 
who  do  not  at  once  understand  the  requirements  and  for  teachers 
who  perhaps  as  substitutes  enter  a  school  where  blanks  are  not 
found,  and  for  other  valid  reasons: 


Ashford 

.      5 

Norwich        .       .       . 

IS 

Tolland 

Brooklyn 

I 

East  Lyme 

9 

Andover 

Canterbury 

.    15 

Franklin 

6 

Bolton 

Chaplin 

.      5 

Griswold 

13 

Columbia 

Eaatford 

.      6 

Groton 

13 

Coventry 

Hampton 

.      10 

Ledyard 

10 

Ellington 

XI 

Killingly 

.      5 

Lisbon 

5 

Mansfield 

Plainfield      . 

2 

Lyme     .... 

5 

Somers 

Pomfrct 

.    13 

Montville 

5 

Stafford 

IS 

Putnam 

.      6 

North    Stonington     . 

7 

Union 

Scotland 

2 

Old  Lyme    . 

17 

Vernon 

Sterling 

.      8 

Preston 

i6 

Willington 

17 

Thompson    . 

.    11 

Sprague 

IS 

Woodstock 

.      22 

Stonington    . 
Voluntown    . 
Waterford     .       .       . 

8 

0 

II 

TRANSPORTATION 

Chapter  210  acts  of  1903  runs  as  follows 

Section  i  Every  town  in  which  a  school  has  been  discontinued  shall  furnish, 
whenever  necessary,  by  transportation  or  otherwise,  school  accommodations  so 
that  every  child  over  seven  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  can  attend  school  as 
required  in  section  2116.  If  any  town  refuses  or  neglects  to  furnish  such  accom- 
modations, the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  who  is  deprived  of  schooling,  or 
any  agent  or  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  compel  the  observance  of  the  laws  con- 
cerning attendance  at  school,  may,  in  writing,  request  a  hearing  by  the  town 
school  committee,  board  of  school  visitors,  or  board  of  education,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  said  officers  shall  give  such  person  a  hearing  within  ten  days  after 
receipt  of  his  written  request  therefor,  and  shall  make  a  finding  within  ten  days 
after  said  hearing. 

Section  2  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  officer  aggrieved  by  said  finding  may  take 
an  appeal  therefrom  to  the  board  of  selectmen,  which  shall  give  a  public  hearing 
in  the  town  in  which  the  cause  of  complaint  arises.  If  it  appears  that  any  child 
is  illegally  or  unreasonably  deprived  of  schooling,  said  board  shall  require  the 
proper  school  officer  to  make  arrangements  to  enable  the  parent  or  guardian  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  aii6. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  this  statute  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
town  school  committee,  board  of  visitors,  or  board  of  education 
to  furnish  transportation,  whenever  necessary,  for  children  of 
those  districts  in  which  a  school  has  been  discontinued,  and  fur- 
ther says :  "  If  it  appears  that  any  child  is  illegally  or  unreason- 
ably deprived  of  schooling,  said  board  shall  require  the  proper 
school  officer  to  make  arrangements  to  enable  the  parent  or  guard- 
ian to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  21 16."* 

The  action  of  the  legislature  of  1903  in  passing  the  above  law 
has  roused  much  interest  in  towns  where  the  custom  has  prevailed 
of  discontinuing  a  school  without  providing  transportation  to 
adjoining  districts  even  when  the  distance  and  conditions  were 
such  that  only  the  older  and  stronger  children  could  attend.  Some 
have  maintained  that  the  law  is  complied  with  if  a  vehicle  trans- 
ports the  children  from  the  discontinued  school  building;  others 
contend  that  if  the  distance  from  the  home  to  the  adjoining  school 
building  is  no  greater  than  that  to  the  discontinued  school  building 
transportation  is  not  necessary,  and  others  claim  that  the  team 
should  transport  the  children  from  their  homes.  There  have  also 
been  individual  constructions  of  the  law  by  parents  and  guardians 
who  are  always  inventing  legal  (?)  excuses  to  keep  their  children 
at  home. 

The  construction  of  the  law  given  by  Judge  Thayer  in  his 
charge  to  a  jury,  printed  in  full,  on  page  63  is  as  follows: 

"  It  was  the  duty  of  the  town  to  furnish  reasonable  and  proper 
transportation  for  the  children,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  having  regard  to  their  health  and  safety  as  well  as  to 
their  mere  transportation.    .    .    ." 

Such  differences  of  opinion  have  been  investigated  by  the  agent 
in  sixty  cases,  and  most  of  them  satisfactorily  settled. 

As  before  stated,  some  parents  and  guardians  are  eagerly 
watching  for  opportunity  to  keep  children  from  school  and  es- 
cape punishment,  but  the  majority  intend  that  under  suitable 
conditions  their  children  shall  be  regular  in  attendance.  The 
following  letter  explains  one  of  the  conditions  which  the  agent 
has  met  with  and  is  one  which  calls  for  attention  and  correction: 

March  14, 1904 
Dear  Sir 

After  having  wated  for  some  time,  in  hopes  of  seeing  some  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  conveyance  which  is  used  to  carry  the  school  children  to  and 
from  school.  I  have  decided  to  lay  the  case  befour  you,  in  hopes  that  yon  will  be 
mSle  to  change  this  in  sone  way. 

All  winter  long  the  children  have  been  carried  to  school  in  an  old  sled,  which 
i«  not  fit  to  draw  wood  much  less  carry  children,  besides  they  do  not  have  proper 
blanckeCs  and  robes  to  cover  up  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  All  the^  have 
had  this  winter  to  covor  up  with,  are  two  old  stable  blanckets,  which  I  do  not 
think  are  fit  to  use  as  lap  robes,  they  are  very  unclean  and  spoil  the  childrena 
clothes. 


*  Section  a  116 
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The  wagon  in  use  now  is  an  old  one  horse  lumber  wagon,  with  out  any  springs. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  decided  to  write  you. 

The  roads  are  very  bad  and  you  must  emagen  that  it  is  not  very  comfortable 
riding  in  such  a  wagon.  My  daughter  complaines  insesently  of  a  pain  in  here 
side  caused  by  the  jouncing  she  recives  when  in  that  wagon. 

Now  there  is  a  school  house  about  a  mile  from  here  where  the  children  formly 
went  to  school.  It  is  in  good  condition*  and  for  what  reason  is  it  that  we  cannot 
have  a  school  there?  There  are  children  enough  to  open  a  school.  There  are  I 
understand  twelve  scholars  who  belong  in  this  district  who  would  attend. 

I  remain 

Yours  Truly. 

If  in  all  instances  schools  were  discontinued  and  pupils  sent 
to  an  adjoining  district  because  by  union  better  teachers,  better 
equipment,  and  consequently  better  schooling  were  obtained,  com- 
mendation and  approval  would  be  due.  But  when  a  school  is 
closed  it  is  right  that  the  teams  provided  for  transportation  should 
be  such  that  reasonable  parents  need  not  hesitate  to  send  their 
children  in  them.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  coming  year 
better  service  will  be  required  and  given. 

PROSECUTIONS 

Of  the  40  prosecutions  39  were  brought  against  parents  for 
failing  to  send  children  to  school;  36  were  found  guilty,  paying 
fine  an4  costs,  and  3  were  discharged.  The  remaining  case  was 
one  of  false  statement  concerning  age  by  guardian  and  consequent 
employment;  of  this  I  shall  speak  later. 

There  are  in  my  district  43  towns;  in  all  but  two  there  has 
been  given  a  cordial  support  to  the  work  of  the  compelling  agent 
This  support,  together  with  local  pride  and  interest  in  schools 
and  interest  in  the  education  of  children  which  that  attitude  at- 
tests, has  produced  results  which  stand  in  visible  and  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  conditions  in  one  of  the  towns  referred  to. 

Of  the  children  between  14  and  16  employed  in  the  mills,  there 
were  found  in  my  district  16  children  of  Connecticut  birth  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write;  5  of  this  number  were  found  in  one 
of  the  towns  above  mentioned;  they  were  born  there,  and  stated 
that  they  had  always  lived  there. 

There  is  never  an  effect  without  a  cause,  and  there  are  certainly 
reasons  why  five  children  should  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  in  any  city  or  town  in  this  state  without  being  able  to  read 
or  write.  A  citation  of  the  case  previously  referred  to  may  show 
the  feeling  which  has  for  several  years  been  an  important  factcfir 
in  school  matters  in  this  town.  On  January  11,  1904,  a  girl  aged 
12  years,  April  18,  1903,  guardian  Mr  A  B,  was  found  to  be 
absent  from  school.  On  visiting  the  house  Mrs  A  B  told  the 
agent  that  the  child  was  not  at  home  but  in  the  parochial  school; 
when  told  that  the  school  had  just  been  visited  and  the  child's 
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absence  noted  she  decided  that  she  had  mistakenly  said  parochial 
when  she  should  have  said  the  district  school;  being  told  then 
that  the  agent  had  also  visited  the  latter-named  school,  she  frankly 
said  that  the  girl  was  working  in  the  mill.  A  visit  to  the  mill,  — 
a  conversation  with  the  guardian  and  the  girl,  —  an  examination 
of  the  certificate  produced  sufiicient  evidence  to  warrant  a  suit 
for  obtaining  a  certificate  under  false  statements,  which  had 
been  obtained  by  representing  to  the  town  clerk  that  the 
child  was  an  older  girl  with  a  different  name.  Mr  A  B 
was  brought  before  the  police  court  and  with  the  above  testimony 
submitted,  the  judge  decided  that  the  defendant's  statement  that 
he  had  not  read  the  certificate,  thus  being  ignorant  of  wrong 
doing,  was  suflScient  reason  for  his  discharge.  This  girl  had  been 
taken  from  the  County  Temporary  Home  about  two  years  prior 
to  this  time.  During  part  of  the  intervening  period  Mr  A  B  had 
placed  the  child  with  another  family,  but  upon  her  return  in  Oc- 
tober, 1903,  he  appealed  to  the  superintendent  of  the  home  for 
clothing  for  the  girl,  stating  that  she  could  not  earn  anything,  and 
he  could  not  assume  the  entire  expense  of  her  maintenance,  but  could 
feed  and  shelter  her.  Clothing  suitable  for  church  and  school 
was  furnished  from  the  home.  This  statement  and  fact  were 
verified  by  the  superintendent  before  the  city  attorney  and  judge 
of  police  court  on  the  day  following  the  police  court  trial,  when 
the  agent  endeavored  to  have  the  case  brought  to  justice  on  claim 
that  guardian  had  failed  to  send  child  to  school  as  required  by  law. 
Plainly  Mr  A  B  convicted  himself  when  soon  after  his  state- 
ment and  appeal  to  the  superintendent  of  temporary  home  he 
placed  the  girl  in  the  mill.  That  it  did  not  appear  in  this  light 
to  the  court  officials  was  shown  by  their  refusal  to  take  any  fur- 
ther action. 

FACTORY   WORX 

Number  of  towns  yisited      .       .  26       Number  having  teacher's  certifi- 

Number  of  establishments  visited     a68  cate  of  age 934 

Number  between  14  and  16  years  Number    having    state    certificate 

of  age  employed  .       .       .  2,708  of  age 19 

Number  between  14  and  16  years  Number    of    children     employed 

of  age  able  to  read  and  write  1,478          without    certificate    between    14 

Number  between  14  and  z6  years  and  16  years  of  age   ...       6a 

of  age  unable  to  read  and  write  330       Number    of     children     employed 

Number  having  town  clerk's  cer-  under  14  years  of  age    ...         5 

tificate  of  age 693       Number    of    children    discharged        5 

CBJLD  LABOR  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Statistics  gathered  during  the  last  ten  years  show  the 
changing  conditions  and  steady  improvement  in  child  labor  em- 
ployment   The  laws  passed  by  the  General  Assemblies  of  1895, 
Ed.— 6 
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1901,  and  1903  have  produced  conditions  just  alike  to  children  and 
employers. 

Parents  do  not  misrq)resent  the  age  of  children  and  em- 
ployers do  not  accept  false  statement  today  for  two  reasons:  (i) 
the  law  protects  the  child,  and  (2)  the  growth  of  sound  public 
sentiment. 

The  advance  from  the  position  in  1895,  when  the  legislature 
prohibited  a  child  under  14  to  be  employed  in  any  mechanical,  mer- 
cantile, or  manufacturing  establishment,  to  the  act  passed  in  1903, 
which  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  child  imder  16  should  the 
education  of  that  child  be  deemed  insuflScient  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities, has  been  most  important  and  gratifying.  It  is  bringing 
about  desirable  conditions  both  for  schools  and  laborers  and  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  children,  for  whom  it  was  necessary. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  reasonable  education  was  intended  to  be 
secured  to  each  child  by  the  earlier  law-makers,  but  unscrupulous 
employers  and  parents  indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  children 
formed  a  combination  against  the  child  which  made  it  difficult  for 
the  enforcing  officer  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  law. 

The  law  of  1901  has  caused  employers  some  trouble  by  an- 
nulling all  parents'  certificates  of  age  and  requiring  [sections  4705 
and  4706  Gen.  Stat]  that 

"  Every  person  or  corporation  employing  a  child  imder  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing 
establishment  shall  obtain  a  certificate  showing  that  the  child  is 
over  fourteen  years  of  age.  Such  certificate  shall  be  signed  by 
the  registrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  or  by  the  town  clerk 
of  the  town  where  there  is  a  public  record  of  the  birth  of  the 
child,  or  by  a  teacher  of  the  school  which  the  -child  last  attended, 
or  by  the  person  having  custody  of  the  register  of  said  school. 

.  .  .  Every  employer  or  other  person  having  control  of  any 
establishment  or  premises  where  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  are  employed,  who  shall  neglect  to  keep  on  file  the  certificates 
described  in  this  section  or  to  show  the  same,  with  a  list  of  the 
names  of  such  children  so  employed,  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

With  but  few  exceptions  these  requirements  have  been  met 
and  the  law  complied  with.  A  better  sentiment  prevails;  this  is 
evinced  by  the  increasing  number  of  requests  for  information  and 
the  cases  submitted  to  the  agent  for  advice.  This  was  also  shown 
during  the  taking  of  intelligence  of  the  children  between  14  and 
16;  the  factory  managers  willingly  gave  the  agent  all  requisite  aid. 

In  obtaining  statistics  of  intelligence  or  literacy  the  following 
blank,  in  the  same  form  as  that  used  in  the  past,  was  presented 
to  each  child  with  directions  to  read  and  follow  the  instructions. 
It  was  assumed  that  writing  as  directed  involved  reading: 
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Please  write  on  this  paper  your  name, 
age,  date  of  your  last  birthday,  and  the 
name  of  the  town  and  country  where  you 
were  born. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  is  shown  in  the  table  below. 
The  result  of  the  same  test  taken  in  1896  and  1897  is  exhibited  in 
parallel  columns: 

TEST  OF  LITERACY 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  CHILDREN 

Year 

1896-1897 

Year 

1903-1904 

No  able 

No  unable 

No  able 

No  unable 

to  read 

to  read 

to  read 

to  read 

and  write 

and  write 

and  write 

and  write 

Canada 

79 

250 

170 

141 

22 

0 

so 

10 

England 

20 

X 

18 

I 

Sweden 

17 

I 

0 

Ireland 

IX 

0 

0 

Scotland       . 

XX 

0 

0 

Russia 

6 

12 

27 

II 

Austria 

2 

0 

4 

Italy 

0 

0 

14 

21 

Mexico 

I 

0 

0 

France 

'  0 

X 

0 

SwiUerland 

0 

0 

X 

Australia 

0 

0 

0 

British  Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

Norway 

0 

0 

0 

Portugal 

0 

0 

I 

Nova  Scotia 

0 

0 

0 

Guernsey  Island 

0 

0 

0 

Assyria 

0 

0 

I 

Bohemia 

0 

0 

I 

Africa 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Greece 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Connecticut 

31 

16 

Rhode  Island 

4 

2 

Massachusetts 

3 

S 

Michigan     . 

2 

0 

Maine 

0 

2 

Wisconsin    . 

0 

2 

Unknown 

7 

5 

United  Sutes 

_?? 

1x66 

V          Total 

852 

3x2 

1478 

230 

Whole    number    tested    . 

.    1x64 

Whole    number    tested    .       .       .1708 

Per  cent,  of  illiterates     . 

.    27— 

Per  cent 

of  illiterates     .       .       .    13-f- 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  illiterates  falls  from  27  per 
cent,  in  1896-1897  to  13  per  cent,  in  the  last  investigation,  a  gain 
of  one-half.  Those  of  Canadian  parentage  exhibit  the  largest 
gain.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  families  represented  have 
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been  residents  of  the  state  long  enough  to  secure  for  their  children 
the  benefits  of  the  compulsory  educational  laws. 

The  1 6  bom  in  Connecticut  were  of  foreign  parentage  and  were 
found  in  the  manufacturing  towns. 

As  has  been  said:  If  local  school  officials  will  pass  the  vote 
authorized  by  Chapter  29,  Public  Acts  of  1903,  there  ought  not  to 
be  a  child  tmder  sixteen  years  of  age,  mentally  and  physically 
qualified  to  be  employed,  who  is  unable  to  read  the  English  language 
and  write  legibly. 

William  S    Simmons 

report  of  c  n  hall 
Mr  Charles  D  Hine 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
Sir: — The  following  is  a  report  of  my  work  as  agent  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  school  year  of  1903-04: 

ATTENDANCE 

Towns  visited 54       For  work «4 

Schools  visited 400       For  disability 241 

Total  visiU  to  schools  .       ...     607  For  lack  of  clothing         ...  16 

Families  visited 371    Illegally  absent 736 

Cases  investigated  by  visit              .   1,128    Sent  to  school 719 

Other  cases  investigated  by  letter  .     aia  Notices  of  non-attendance  sent        .  99s 

Other  cases  corrected  by  notice  sent     658    Letters  written qo8 

Total  cases  attended  to  during  year  1,998  Cases  in  court : 

Of  the  cases  visited  there  were  found                Parents 7 

to  be  legally  absent :                                       Children 13 

EMPLOYMENT 

Towns  visited 35    Children  employed  between  the  ages 

Establishments  visited  .       .177       of  14  and  zo 787 

Total  visits  to  establishments  .       .     344 

GENERAL  ATTENDANCE 

The  school  year  covered  by  this  report  was  marked  by  a  winter 
of  unusual  severity  which,  together  with  much  resulting  sickness, 
caused  considerable  irregularity  of  attendance,  especially  in  rural 
districts.  Aside  from  this  unavoidable  drawback  there  seems  to 
be  an  encouraging  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  support  of  the 
attendance  laws  and  in  recognition  of  the  paramount  necessity 
of  adequate  schooling  for  all  future  citizens  of  the  state.  There 
is  wider  recognition,  too,  of  the  truth  that  habits  of  regularity  and 
application,  order,  and  discipline  must  be  acquired  during  child- 
hood and  youth  if  at  all,  and  when  so  acquired  are  of  lifelong 
benefit  to  the  individual. 

Many  towns  have  made  special  effort  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  every  child  possible  in  order  that  the  fullest  benefit  might  be 
derived  from  the  State  Aid  Law  of  1903 ;  an  enactment  which  must 
prove  a  double  benefit  to  the  towns  affected  by  promoting  better 
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attendance  while  making  possible  more  adequate  salaries  for  teach- 
ers, with  the  result  of  better  schools. 

SENT  TO  SCHOOL 

The  number  reported  as  sent  to  school  does  not  correspond 
with  the  ntunber  rq)orted  as  illegally  absent  In  some  cases 
families  have  moved  out  of  the  state  before  action  could  be  taken, 
in  others  children  have  been  sent  to  county  homes,  and  in  one  case 
a  city  court  utterly  failed  to  enforce  the  law  in  an  instance  of 
habitual  truancy. 

PROSECUTIONS 

Aside  from  the  cases  in  court,  noted  above,  a  number  of  cases 
have  been  corrected  by  bringing  the  delinquent  parents  before  a 
grand  juror  or  prosecuting  attorney  and  securing  a  promise  that 
there  should  be  no  further  negligence.  This  procedure  has  been 
fully  as  efficacious  —  in  these  particular  cases  —  as  actual  prose- 
cution would  have  been  and  in  some  respects  better  in  ultimate 
results. 

Probation  officers  have  done  excellent  work  in  many  cases  of 
truancy  and  your  agent  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  hearing 
in  chambers,  suspension  of  sentence,  and  commitment  to  care  of 
the  probation  officer  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
truants  in  all  but  the  most  incorrigible  cases. 

In  nearly  every  case  of  truancy  investigated  the  cause  of 
trouble  was  found  to  be  in  the  home,  and  it  is  clear  that  unfit  home 
surroundings  and  lack  of  home  training  cause  many  boys  to  become 
truant,  fall  into  bad  company,  and  eventually  land  in  some  re- 
formatory or  penal  institution. 

Many  boys  become  truant  and  ruin  their  lives  because  they  are 
illegally  kept  from  school  to  work ;  drifting  from  enforced  absence 
to  truancy  and  then  to  other  forms  of  lawbreaking. 

Extended  observation  leads  to  the  conviction  that  truancy, 
habitual  and  unchecked,  points  with  almost  absolute  certainty  to 
later  dissipation,  pauperism,  and  crime.  In  too  many  cases  in* 
curably  bad  habits  have  been  formed  before  preventive  measures 
could  be  taken,  and  there  is  great  need  of  some  suitable  institution 
to  which  truants  could  be  sent  for  correction  before  the  habit  had 
become  fixed. 

CAUSES  OP  ABSENCE 

The  causes  of  illegal  absence  from  school  are  always  the  same: 
n^ligence,  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  greed.  Absences  may  be 
accounted  for  by  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  ingenious  excuses, 
but  the  real  causes  are  always  these. 

Negligence  is  the  fault  of  easy-going,  indolent,  shiftless  par- 
ents, too  careless  to  insist  upon  and  secure  regular  attendance  and 
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apparently  quite  willing  their  children  should  grow  up  as  slip- 
shod and  useless  as  themselves.  These  people  are  always  sur- 
prised to  learn  the  extent  of  their  children's  absenteeism,  are 
prolific  in  promise,  and,  when  too  late,  are  forced  to  wonder  why 
their  children  do  not  turn  out  well. 

Ignorance,  happily  becoming  less  common,  is  a  cause  of  ir- 
regularity where  the  parents  themselves  are  without  education  or 
training  and  incapable  of  rightly  estimating  their  value.  Such  a 
parent  once  informed  the  agent  that  he  was  getting  along  very 
well  without  being  able  to  read  and  had  the  right  to  bring  up  his 
child  in  the  same  way  if  he  wished. 

Obstinacy,  always  closely  allied  with  ignorance,  interferes  with 
school  attendance  when  the  parents  have  a  feud  with  the  school 
authorities  or  a  prejudice  against  the  teacher.  In  one  case  per- 
sonal ill-feeling  toward  the  father  of  the  teacher  caused  a  parent 
to  keep  two  children  from  school  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Such  parents  do  their  children  incalculable  harm  by  with- 
drawing them  from  school  and  fostering  in  their  minds  disregard 
of  law  and  rebellion  against  all  authority.  Children  kept  from 
school  in  such  cases  frequently  develop  truancy  later. 

Greed  on  the  part  of  some  parents  and  guardians  causes  chil- 
dren to  be  kept  from  school  to  work,  to  the  neglect  of  their  educa- 
tion. This,  when  unrelieved  by  the  plea  of  extreme  poverty,  is 
perhaps  the  most  detestable  conduct  of  which  parents  are  capable, 
and  unless  corrected  at  once  should  be  promptly  punished  by 
prosecution. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

The  utter  neglect  of  schoolhouses  and  outbuildings  continues 
to  disgrace  some  country  towns.  Schoolhouses  are  found  which 
in  outward  appearance  resemble  dilapidated  sheds  and  whose  in- 
teriors are  miserably  furnished,  poorly  lighted  and  heated,  and 
badly  ventilated;  and  outhouses  in  such  unsanitary  condition  as 
to  constitute  a  menace  to  public  health  and  morals. 

The  only  remedy  for  such  conditions  must  be  sought  through 
appeal  to  local  authorities,  and  many  town  and  county  health 
oflficers  have  responded  admirably  to  such  appeals  from  the  agent 
and  with  excellent  results  in  improved  sanitary  conditions.  The 
schoolhouse  should  be  the  most  attractive  and  best-cared-for 
building  in  each  community,  but  the  exact  opposite  is  often  found, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  some  authority  outside 
and  independent  of  local  selfishness  and  meanness  is  needed  to 
bring  about  even  decent  school  conditions  in  some  communities. 

COUNTY   HOME  WARDS 

During  the  year  there  have  been  121  children  from  various 
county  homes  living  with  families  in  the  territory  covered  by  this 
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report  and  the  school  attendance  of  these  children  has  been  closely 
watched. 

Many  families  take  these  children  with  the  honest  intention  of 
giving  them  good  homes  and  adequate  schooling,  but  in  too  many 
instances  they  are  taken  by  persons  whose  only  interest  in  their 
unfortunate  charges  is  to  obtain  from  them  the  maximum  of  work 
for  the  minimum  of  food,  clothing,  and  schooling.  In  many  in- 
stances in  the  past  little  or  no  official  oversight  has  been  given 
these  children  after  leaving  the  home,  and  the  conditions  in  which 
they  lived  were  little  known  outside  the  immediate  neighborhood 
in  which  they  were  placed;  but  under  the  present  system  of  card 
reports  inaugurated  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (and  which  should  be  made  a  statutory  obligation  upon  every 
county  home)  it  is  difficult  for  any  unfit  guardian  to  escape  detec- 
tion, since  by  this  system  the  location  of  the  child  is  at  once  made 
known  to  the  agent  of  the  board  and  the  school  attendance  reports 
then  present  an  unfailing  index  as  to  the  kind  of  family  in  which 
the  child  is  placed. 

If  the  attendance  is  regular  during  all  the  hours  of  school  it  is 
almost  positive  proof  that  the  child  is  well  cared  for  and  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  his  welfare;  if  the  attend- 
ance is  marked  by  habitual  irregularity  and  tardiness  the  infer- 
ence is  plain  that  the  child  is  overworked,  and  investigation  almost 
always  discloses  abuses  other  than  the  deprivation  of  schooling. 
In  such  cases  a  visit  from  the  agent  always  results  in  better  con- 
ditions for  the  child  or  in  its  return  to  the  home. 

No  greater  duty  rests  upon  the  state  than  is  that  of  caring  for 
these  children  who,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  "  are  neglected 
and  dependent  and  have  none  to  care  for  them,"  and  in  assuming 
their  temporary  guardianship  the  state  is  morally  bound  to  a  faith- 
ful execution  of  its  trust.  It  were  far  better  to  leave  these  children 
in  their  original  homes,  however  neglected,  poor,  and  mean  these 
may  be,  than  to  transplant  them  to  others  where  the  neglect  is  as 
great  and  with  added  hardship  of  conscienceless  and  cruel  task- 
masters. It  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  agent  to  know  that  his  efforts 
have  lightened  the  burdens  and  made  brighter  tl\e  future  of  these 
helpless  children. 

LEGAL  EXCUSES  FOR  ABSENCE 

Children  are  legally  absent  from  school: 

1st  When  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  regularly  employed 
all  the  time. 

2d  When  prevented  from  attendance  by  mental  or  physical 
disability. 
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3d  When  the  parent  or  guardian  is  unable  to  supply  suitable 
clothing. 

The  first  of  these  excuses  can  not  be  improperly  used,  as  the 
conditions  alleged  are  open  to  immediate  investigation  and  proof; 
but  the  excuses  of  disability  and  lack  of  clothing  are  often  sought 
to  be  fraudulently  used  to  cover  illegal  absences.  During  the 
current  year  it  has  been  my  practice  to  require  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate of  disability  in  every  case  where  such  disability  was  not 
evident  and  beyond  doubt  A  considerable  number  of  such  cer- 
tificates have  been  satisfactorily  furnished,  but  in  some  cases  the 
parents  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  send  the  child  to  school 
than  to  apply  for  the  certificate,  and  some  speedy  and  remarkable 
cures  have  been  effected  in  this  way.  Some  parents  and  guardians 
who  claimed  inability  to  furnish  clothing  fotmd  means  to  provide 
the  same  when  the  agent  proposed  inmiediate  application  to  the 
selectmen  of  the  town;  other  families,  in  which  the  excuse  was 
made  as  the  result  of  real  destitution,  were  relieved  by  public  or 
private  charity  on  application  made  by  the  agent. 

HOME  INSTRUCTION 

In  ten  instances  children  have  been  instructed  at  home  during 
the  current  year.  In  these  cases  a  register  has  been  kept  and 
hours  and  studies  of  the  public  school  adhered  to  as  closely  as 
circtmistances  would  permit.  In  all  these  cases  but  two  the 
mother  or  some  other  member  of  the  family  had  formerly  been  a 
teacher  and  was  competent  to  carry  on  the  instruction. 

As  a  rule,  unless  a  regular  tutor  is  employed  or  some  com- 
petent member  of  the  family  not  interrupted  by  household  or  other 
duties  can  devote  her  entire  time  to  the  task,  home  instruction  is 
of  less  value  than  is  that  of  even  the  most  ordinary  of  public 
schools.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  such  instruc- 
tion is  incomplete  in  that  it  deprives  children  of  that  mingling 
with  their  fellows  which  is  apparently  a  necessity  to  the  healthy 
and  normal  development  of  character. 

LBTTBRS   AND   NOTICES 

These  have  been  made  use  of  to  the  number  of  1,833  during 
the  year  and  have  produced  excellent  results  as  shown  by  sub- 
sequent attendance  reports ;  while  by  their  use  the  agent  is  enabled 
to  cover  a  vastly  larger  field  than  could  be  done  by  personal  visits 
alone. 

The  important  point  in  this  part  of  the  work  is  that  letters 
and  notices,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  sent  out  with  great  promptness 
while  the  irregularity  referred  to  is  still  recent ;  they  are  of  little 
or  no  value  when  delayed. 
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REPOSTS  FROM  TBACHBRS 

The  same  statements  that  apply  to  notices  to  parents  are  true 
in  regard  to  reports  from  teachers,  which  must  be  prompt  to  be 
of  any  value. 

Not  only  should  the  regular  report  go  in  on  the  last  Friday 
of  each  month,  but  special  report  should  also  be  made  of  any 
considerable  irregularity  which  occurs  during  the  first  or  second 
week  of  any  month,  as  this  will  often  enable  the  agent  to  correct 
at  once  an  irregularity  which  might  otherwise  continue  through- 
out the  entire  month. 

TRANSPOKTATION 

The  problem  of  providing  reasonable  school  facilities  for  all 
children  continues  to  vex  many  country  towns. 

In  many  of  these  towns  distances  between  schools  are  great 
and  some  children  are  so  far  removed  from  any  school  as  to  render 
their  attendance  impossible  unless  transportation  is  furnished. 
The  problem  is  solved  variously  by  various  towns  by  employing  a 
regular  transportation  team,  by  hiring  parents  to  convey  their 
children  to  school,  by  hiring  the  children  boarded  near  a  school, 
or  by  opening  a  school  in  districts  where  the  attendance  must  be 
so  low  as  to  preclude  any  measure  of  school  efficiency.  But  it  is 
a  fact  that  some  towns  do  provide  proper  school  facilities  for 
every  child  within  their  borders,  and  that,  too,  without  friction  or 
protest,  and  that  such  towns  are  by  no  means  impoverished  by  so 
doing.  It  is  equally  true  that  every  town  in  Connecticut  can  do 
the  same  without  financial  embarrassment  or  burden  to  any  tax- 
payer; the  only  obstacles  in  the  way  being  fancied  rather  than  real 
and  having  their  origin  in  a  spirit  of  false  economy  which  borders 
closely  on  penuriousness.  There  is  noticeably  a  growing  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  better  school  facilities  for  all,  and  no  town, 
however  negligent,  will  be  able  to  long  withstand  this  sentiment. 

It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the  near  future  will  witness  a  great 
improvement  in  the  universality  of  school  facilities. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHU^DREN 

Of  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  or  mercantile  establishments  there 
is  practically  none.  During  the  year  children  have  been  found 
in  such  establishments  without  certificate  of  age,  but  in  every  case 
investigation  has  shown  the  child  to  be  over  fourteen.  At  the 
present  time  more  harm  and  injustice  is  done  to  childhood  by 
labor  on  a  farm  and  the  street  than  by  employment  in  the  factory ; 
for  while  the  latter  is  absolutely  controlled  by  law  the  former 
knows  no  law  save  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  the  parent  or  em- 
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ployer.  Many  a  child  who  should  be  resting  and  growing  works 
his  heart  out  during  the  long  vacation,  and  returns  to  school  too 
tired  to  learn,  and  prematurely  old. 

LOCAL  CONTROL  OF  SCHOOLS 

The  old  district  system  exemplifies  the  local  control  carried 
to  a  dangerous  and  injurious  extreme. 

Schools  cannot  safely  be  left  to  purely  local  control,  for  the 
effects  of  their  eflSciency  or  inefficiency  are  not  local  but  wide- 
spread. 

The  farmer  who  suffers  his  fields  to  grow  up  to  noxious  weeds 
cannot  claim  immunity  from  blame  because  the  fields  are  his  alone; 
for  in  consequence  of  his  negligence  the  fields  of  his  more  thriftily 
inclined  neighbors  are  overrun  by  the  same  harmful  growth.  So 
the  district  or  town  which  neglects  its  schools  is  injuring  not 
itself  alone  but  the  entire  commonwealth,  and  is  sowing  broad- 
cast the  seeds  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime,  and  against  such 
districts  and  towns  the  state  is  in  duty  bound  to  protect  its  more 
thrifty  citizens  by  insisting  upon  efficient  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted 

C  N  Hall 
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The  following  tables  show  in  detail  the  activities  of  the  com- 
pelling agents  in  enforcing  the  laws  relating  to  attendance : 

TABLB   XXXIII —  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW   RELATING  TO   ATTENDANCE 
I903-I904 
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TABLE  XXXIII  — ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW   RELATING  TO   ATTENDANCE 

1903-1904  —  Continued 
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TABLE  XXXm  —  BNPORCEMENT  OP  LAW  RELATING  TO  ATTENDANCE 

1903-1904—  Concluded 
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SUMMARY  BY   COUNTIES 
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Labor 
The  following  is  the  law  relating  to  certificates  of  age 

S47Q5  Every  person  or  corporation  employing  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  in  any  mechanicaU  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishment  shall  obtain  a 
certificate  showing  that  the  child  is  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  Such  certificate 
shall  be  signed  by  the  registrar  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  or  b^  the  town 
clerk  of  the  town  where  there  is  a  public  record  oT  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  by  a 
teacher  of  the  school  which  the  chud  last  attended,  or  by  the  person  having  cut- 
tody  of  the  register  of  said  school. 

If  the  child  was  not  bom  in  the  United  States  and  has  not  attended  school  in 
this  state,  one  of  the  parents  or  the  guardian  of  the  child  shall  have  the  date  of 
the  birth  of  the  child  recorded  by  the  l-egistrar  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths, 
or  by  the  town  clerk  where  such  parent  or  guardian  resides.  When  applying  for 
a  record  of  the  date  of  birth  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  state  under  oath  to  said 
registrar  or  town  clerk  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  and  said  registrar 
or  town  clerk  shall  demand  of  the  parent  or  guardian  any  family  record,  pass- 
port or  other  paper  showing  the  age  of  the  child. 

Every  employer  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  establishment  or  prem- 
ises where  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  employed,  who  shall  neglect  to 
keep  on  file  the  certificates  described  in  this  section  or  to  show  the  same,  with  a 
list  of  the  names  of  such  children  so  employed,  to  the  secretary  or  an  a^ent  of  the 
state  board  of  education,  or  to  an  agent  of  the  board  of  school  visitors,  town 
s6hool  committee  or  board  of  education,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  town  in  which 
the  establishment  or  premises  are  located,  when  demanded  during  the  usual  bus- 
iness hours,  shall  be  nned  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  fee  for  recording  the  birth  of  a  child  shall  be  fifteen  cents,  to  be  paid  by 
the  parent  or  guardian  ol  the  child.  For  a  certificate  of  the  record  the  fee  shall  be 
fifteen  cents. 

9  4707  Every  person  acting  for  himself,  or  as  agent  of  a  mechanical,  mercan- 
tile or  manufacturing  establishment,  who  shall  employ,  authorize  or  permit  to  be 
employed  in  such  establishment  an:^  child,  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  S  ^3  or 
S  34,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  sixty  dollars,  and  every  week  of  such  illegal  em- 
plovment  shall  be  a  distinct  offense;  provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  punished 
under  this  section  for  the  employment  of  any  child,  wnen  at  the  time  of  such 
employment  the  employer  shall  obtain,  and  thereafter  during  such  employment 
keep  on  file,  the  certificate  provided  for  in  S  24. 

Acts  of  1003,  ch  75  If  a  child  who  has  not  attended  school  in  this  state  was 
bom  in  the  United  States,  but  no  record  of  the  date  of  birth  can  be  obtained,  or 
if  the  record  of  the  date  of  birth  of  a  child  on  a  school  register  in  one  year  is 
inconsistent  with  the  record  in  another  year,  or  if  a  child  has  not  attended  school 
in  this  state  at  least  one  term  of  twelve  weeks,  the  state  board  of  education  may 
investigate,  and,  if  it  appears  that  the  child  is  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  may 
grant  a  certificate  accoroingly;  and  this  certificate  may  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  age  in  lieu  of  the  certificate  prescribed  in  S  24.  When  the  parent  or  guardian 
applies  for  a  certificate  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  state  under 
oath  to  the  secretary  or  to  an  agent  of  the  state  board  of  education  the  date  and 
place  of  birth,  and  snail  exhi  bit  upon  request  any  family  records  or  other  papers 
showing  the  age  of  the  child. 
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S  2i$o  Every  parent  or  other  person;  having  control  of  a  child,  who  shall  make 
any  false  statement  concerning  the  a^e  of  suoi  child  with  intent  to  deceive  the 
town  derk  or  registrar  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  of  anv  town,  or  the  teacher 
of  any  school,  or  shall  instruct  a  child  to  make  any  such  false  statement,  shall  b« 
fined  not  more  than  twenty  dollars. 

The  following  form  of  town  clerk's  certificate  has  long  been 
used  and  is  satisfactory : 

[Approved  by  the  state  board  of  education] 


Town  clerk's  certificate  of  age 

This  certifies 

It  appears  of  record  in  this  office  that 


Labor  blank  x 
8-04-tooo 


(name) 

was  bom  in ,  ,  on  the day  of 

(town)  (state  or  country) 

z     ,  and  that parents'  names  were 

(his  or  her) 

and 

Attest 

Town  Qerk 

Dated  at this day  of 190 

[Law  on  reverse  page] 

The  following  provision  of  Section  4705  has  proved  un- 
workable and  even  pernicious : 

If  the  child  was  not  bom  in  the  United  States  and  has  not  attended  school  in 
this  state,  one  of  the  parents  or  the  guardian  of  the  child  shall  have  the  date  of 
the  birth  of  the  child  recorded  by  the  registrar  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  or 
by  the  town  clerk,  where  such  parent  or  guardian  resides.  When  applying  for  a 
record  of  the  date  of  birth  the  parent  of  guardian  shall  state  under  oath  to  said 
registrar  or  town  clerk  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  and  said  registrar 
or  town  clerk  shall  demand  of  the  parent  or  guardian  any  family  record,  passport 
or  other  paper  showing  the  age  of  the  child. 

The  object  of  this  provision  was  to  protect  employers  by 
facilitating  the  issue  of  deserved  certificates  to  foreign  born 
children  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  obtain  certificates  of  age  from  foreign  countries,  and  it 
seemed  that  this  provision  would  also  be  an  aid  to  honest  and 
worthy  parents. 

In  practice  the  law  has  been  perverted,  and  has  provided  a 
convenient  shelter  for  the  legal  colonization  of  a  considerable 
number  of  children  of  doubtful  age.  The  method  of  illegal  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows :  A  stranger  alleging  that  he  has  a  legal  in- 
terest in  certain  children  obtains  appointment  as  guardian ;  he 
then  appears  before  the  town  clerk  and  swears  to  the  age  of  the 
children  for  whom  he  has  been  appointed  guardian;  the  age 
is  recorded  by  the  town  clerk  and  the  certificate  of  age  issued 
accordingly. 
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Teacher's  certificate    The  teacher's  certificate  of  age  reads 
as  follows: 

[  Approved  by  the  state  board  of  education  ]  Labor  Blank  a 

This  certificate  is  not  to  be  issued  to  any  child  tinder  fourteen 
years  of  a£:e,  nor  to  any  child  over  fourteen  who  has  not  attended 
school  at  least  one  full  term  of  twelve  weeks  or  more 
Teacher's  certificate  of  age 
This  certifies 

That  it  appears  in  the  register  of  the school  in 

the district  of  the  town  of for  the 

term  of  190..  that 


(name) 

was years  old  on  the day  of 190 

.  Sigrned teacher 

Dated  at on  this day  of 190 

[  Law  on  other  side  ] 

Town  clerks  have  assumed  that  the  oath  fixmg  the  age 
must  be  accepted,  and  that  no  further  evidence  is  necessary. 
The  section  oug^t  to  be  repealed. 

Chapter  75  acts  of  1903  (see  foot  of  page  95)  is  intended  to 

prevent  the  school  registration  of  those  whose  date  of  birth 

cannot  be  determined  by  a  town  clerk's  certificate  or  who 

advance  two  or  three  years  in  one  year  when  approaching  the 

age  of  fourteen. 

Teachers  ought  not  to  record  the  date  of  birth  of  foreign 
bom  children  over  ten  years  of  age  without  evidence  other 
than  the  unverified  statement  of  parents.  All  doubtful  cases 
can  be  referred  to  an  agent  of  the  state  board  of  education.  A 
certificate  should  never  be  issued  to  children  who  have  not 
attended  school  at  least  one  term  of  twelve  weeks. 

Certificates  may  be  issued  by  teachers  or  town  clerks  when 
an  employer  makes  the  request.  Age  certificates  are  protection 
to  employers.  A  town  clerk's  certificate  should  be  obtained  if 
the  child  was  bom  in  this  state  or  any  state  where  vital  sta- 
tistics are  kept.  The  teacher's  certificate  is  the  last  resort  and 
the  practice  of  giving  school  certificates  to  all  who  reach  four- 
teen and  leave  school  is  not  warranted  by  the  law. 
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From  the  annual  reports  the  following^  table  is  compiled 


SUMMARY  FOR  TWRLVX  YSAR8. 


TABLB  XXXIV 


I 


1893. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898, 

S899 
1900 
S901. 
f90S. 
«903 
1904. 


EsubUsh- 
meot 


Children  under  14 


X 


Children  14  to  16  yean  of  age 


I 


S.483 
4,608 

2)630 
2.08 
3,716 
3*303 

3.*« 
3.538 
3.358 
4,163 
5,660 
Si37a 
5.355 


Certificates  of  Age 


el 


2,159 
1.750 


3***4 

3.243 


3i      36 

I 
22     384 


No. 
not 


•4 

Bt:§ 


1 

u 

t88 

139 

3D5 

360 

I03 

386 

87 

303 

333 

140 

330 

178 

339 

to 
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The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  work  of  the  agents  under  the 
labor  law 


TABLE  XZXV- 

-BNPORCSMSNT  OF 

CHU.D  LABOK  LAW   I903-I904 

TOWNS 

ESTABUSH- 
MBMT& 

Cmildkbm 

UWDBK  Z4 

Ckildkbn 

Z4  TO  z6  Ybabs  op 

Acs 

1 

■g 

M 

1 

1, 

i 
1 
1 

1 

5 

, 

1 

1 

§ 

i 

1 

¥ 

5 
9  bi 

1 

1 

9 

2 

Certificates  of  age 

1 
II 

g  « 

Number 
cannot  read 

1 

1 

i 

m 

i 

< 

1 

1 

1 

a  M 

Hartford  .. 

aa 

ao 

7 

«93 
13 

*? 

zt7 

4 

"9 

1 

no 
no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

Am 

' 

Beriia 

6 
aa 

z 
4 

3 

5 
S 
4 
4 
z 
az 

i 

7 

xo 

ZZ 

i 

.... 

.... 

5^ 

3 

51 

3 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yea 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yea 

no 

yea 
yea 
yea 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

y« 

yes 

y« 

yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 

yes 

Ctetflo 

no 

Xaat  Hartf  <Hd 

z 
a 
5 

a 
3 
3 

z 

»5 

z 

5 

a 
5 

zo 

J? 

Z7 
17 
3Z 

83 

«5 

7 
39 

3 

'A 

3 

7 
3 

51 

z 

8 

4 

*4 

7 
5 
»S 

Z4 

zS 
76 
93 
5 
7 
3 
4 

F^^Windtor 

.... 

1 

z 
8 

3 

7 

3 

3 

""a* 

z 
z 

K^^M 

Farmmftoa.... 
Qntonboxy.... 

Maocbcster..] 

Nor  Britain.... 

z 

yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
no 

7 

4 

I 

yes 

FfauiTille... 

SaMhmgtoo.... 
VTmdmx 

.... 

... 

.... 

Wbdnr  Locks. 

z 

9. 

* 

.... 

Total,  i6  towna 

zoa 

90 

S3 

... 

735 

347 

4a8 

I 

55 

M 

zo 

NbwHavsnCo. 

NorHarea.... 
Aaiooia 

i 

z 

Z3 

4» 

47 
X4 

z 
I 
4 
3 
3 

az 
a 
7 
3 
S 
z 
9 

37 

'J 

z 
z 

a 

z 

z 

. ... 

667 
67 

Z3 

3 

49 
4 
X5 

Z50 

3 
83 

ZZ 

«9 

«75 
a4 
6 

»S 

ZZ 

4a 

X9 

3 
7 

3 

8 

ZO4 

3 

60 

8 

5 

3Z 

7 

37 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

yes 

y« 

no 

ftanfafiJ 

SiSe.:;:;;: 

... 

z 



no 

Derby....;;.;;! 

4 

no 

Gulford 

z 

3 

5 

Hamden 

3 
13 

z 
7 

a 
3 

.... 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 

yes 
yes 

ye« 

yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 

MrtdS..  ::;: 

5 

no 

MiUofd. 

no 

J^»I«tock 

Oraage 

4 

... 

.... 

no 

6 

no 

gaiangfortL'.!!'. 
Wateibofy 

.  •  ..z 

no 

4 
X9 

.... 

.... 

53 
45a 

:i 

^ 

4 
»7 

no 

.... 

6 

yes 

* 

. ... 

Total,  X5  towna 

z8a 

158 

93 

z 

. 

.... 

zs86 

37* 

1047 

68 

4a 

MLomMMt  Co. 
?«nrLoodoo..] 
?*Brwich..,,  ..^ 

)Mnii ;. 

6 
6 
X4 
14 

z 
z 
4 
4 
z 
X 

lo 
8 

3 

3 

1 

9 

4 
4 

t 

IZ 

za 

z 
z 
3 

4 

z 

X 

8 

7 
a 
3 

1 

9 

4 
4 

3 
3 

ZZ 

9 

z 

. ..  • 

• ... 

■ ... 

Z3 

Z7Z 
6 

6 
«9 
39 
59 

S 

6 
«7 

45 
zoz 

z 

1 

a 
a 
zo 

3 

1 

ImLjmt 

^Cinrold { 

^locoa 

3 

4 

19 

63 

5 

ZZ 

li 

z 
z 

Z 

5 

z 

z 

3 

,«ibanoa. 

a 

8Z 
36 

3 

33 

69 

35 

74 

a 
X4 

4 

33 

Z 

7 
X3 
30 
54 

a 

I 
«5 

«3 

3 

»4 

56 

3 

«7 

8 
Z3 

a 

z 

Amtvme,....\ 

s 

5 

3 

3 

J 

6 

4 
3 

.... 

z 
X4 

'* 

z 

fm^     ., 

•««o« ] 

•«iii«taii,...| 
'«lniitown....] 

z 

8 
6 

7 

.... 

3 

3 

8 

1 

total,  xa  towns 

Z04 

94 

74 

3 

673 

*67 

386 

8 

33 

ZOZ 

j 

1 
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TABLE  XXXV 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
—  ENFORCEMENT  OF   CHILD  LABOR  LAW   I903-I904 — 

Continued 

ESTABUSH- 
KCBNTS 

Children 

UNDER  X4 

Childrbn  z4  to  z6  Years  op  Age 

8 
3 

1, 

1 

} 

TOWNS 

J 

1 

1 

6« 

t 
1 

S 

0 

1 

1 

Certificate  of  Age 

Number 
cannot  read 

1 
\ 

\ 
I 

u 

1 

1 

m 

1 

1 

1 

.-s 

1 

if 

Faikfibld  Co. 

Bridceport 

Dmobory. 

Bethel.. 

5x 

49 
zo 

Z3 
zo 

49 
ao 

5 

4 

33 

zo 

f 

.... 

484 

Z03 

0 

1 

3 

ao 
7 

ai 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no] 

yes 
yes 

yc« 

yes 
yes 
yet 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

ye« 

yes 

yes 

yes 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

z 

Brookfield 

Fairfidd 

... 

9 
8 

"3 
SO 
zo 

z 

34 
t 

50 
33 

4 

z 

DO 

z8 
a3 

z 

zz 
z 

Hnndngton 

New  OuiAan , . , 

7 

«3 

DO 

a 

61 

8 

3 
za 

DO 

NorwaUc 

8 

z 
z 
z 

a 
9 
3 

s 

Weapon 

wnton 

DO 

Total,  X3  towns  155 

IZZ 

6a 

87s 

3*3 

506 



54 

36 

— 

WindhamCo. 

BrooUirn 

Cantertmiy. , . , , 
Chaplin 

KillJngly. 1 

1 
z 
z 
6 

I 

zo 
9 

z 

i 

«3 

z 

z 
6 

IZ 

6 
6 

i 

z 
z 

1 

la 
za 

z 
zo 

30 

z 

za 
63 

P 
4« 

90 

z 

9 

Vi 

59 
13Z 

s 

z 
8 

4 

1 

3 

«4 
za 

63 

a8 

z 
zz 

46 

ao 
80 

z 
9 

z 

3 
ao 

59 
47 
59 

6 

a 

5 

z 

»S 
3 
«3 

z 

zo 
ao 

7 

.... 

.... 

z 
a 

z 
a 
z 

•"*8 

7 

z 
z 

.... 

• . .% 

Plalnfield 

Pntnam i 

.... 

X 

Steriing „\ 

.. 

Thompeon.... 

a 

a 

.... 

Windham . . . .  j 

.... 



.... 

z 

8 

—    — 

Total,  9  towni 

9X 

84 

74 

z 

638 

*S5 

384 

zz 

a6 



no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

Bridgewater.... 
Cornwall 

z 
I 

3 

a 
a 
a 
z 

1 

4 
ao 

I 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yea 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

ITew  Hartford.. 
NewMilford.... 
Norfolk 

a 

>3 

8 

5 

1 

Plirmoath 

SifiKnry 

Thomaston 

z 

i 

43 
75 
7 

348 

7 

X7 

z 
6 

Z4 
4 

«3 

zz 

z 
7 
3 
7 

I 

6 
"4 

a 
39 

4 

70 

«3 
13a 
37 
31 
3 

a 

00 
00 

Torrington 

Watertown 



Winchester 

' 

Woodbary 



1 

Total,  za  towns 

48 

31  '  aa 
za  '    8 

238 

a 

38 

MiDDLBSBX  Co. 

Middletown .... 

z6 

lOI 

6 

5 

z 

S 

10 
8 

I 

37 
4 

z 

...... 

6 

z 

57 

a 
4 

z 
I 
a 
a 

7 

a 

a 

no 

yes 

no 

Haddam 

nr 

Chatham  w  ^. 

Durham 

I 

East  Haddam. . . 

1 
z 
a 

I 



B«ez 

Middlefield 

2 



Portland 

. . .« 

r  "• 

Total,  8  towns. 

4» 

.7'u 

»37 

61 

69 

7   1     , 

' 
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TABLE   XXXV  —  ENFORCEMENT   OF   CHILD    LABOR   LAW    K^^^-lKj^— ConitftUed 


rNs 


Co. 

Cfeabia. 

C»«a&7 1 

Vus&dd I 

SoBiiers 

SliAxd < 

TCTBM i 

WiHiogtoa...,  -y 


Total,  7  town*. , 


ESTABLISH- 

MEHTS 


66 


Childrsh 

UNDER  X4 


11 

3  ° 


Children  14  to  s6  Years  of  Agb 


76 

169 


36s 


Certificate  of  At^e 


166 


185 


Number 
cannot  read 


>»3 

a  t* 


Summary  by  Counties 


COUNTY. 


Establish-      Chiloken 
mbnt  under  14 


Hartford 

New  Haven  . . . , 
New  London. . . . 

Fairfield 

Windham 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

ToUand. 

Total 

(6  counties.) 


799 


66] 


Childkkn  14   ru  16  years  uf  age 


735 
r,s86 
673 
873 
638 
348 
137 
365 


Certificate  of  age 


•47 
371 
367 
313 
355 
70 
61 
166 


4^8 
I1047 
386 
506 
384 
238 
69 
185 


>.75o    3.243 


284 


3.S 
to 


Number 
cannot  read 


a4 

43 
XOI 

36 

9Q 
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Prosecutions 

The  following  table  gives  the  cause  and  result  of  prosecu- 
tions in  the  year  1903- 1904 

TABLE  XXXVI  —  PROSECUTIONS  DURING 


Town 

Child 

Age 

Nation- 
ality 

Person 
proM- 
cuted 

Offense 

• 
Circumstances  of  family 

Bolton 

girl 

xo 

American 

parent 

failure      to     send 

*ai>l  ua  w             W          ^^0mA%m 

child  to  school 

boy 

»3 

II 

II 

failure      to    send 
child  to  school 

comfortable 

II 

X3 

II 

(1 

failure      to    send 
child  to  school 

Canaan 

II 

XO 

Colored 

child 

truancy 

poor 

Canterbury  • . . . 

II 

»3 

French 

parent 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

comfortable 

III 

zx 

American 

II 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

II 

girl 

10 

II 

II 

failure    to     send 
child  to  school 

•1 

II 

10 

II 

II 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

II 

boy 

9 

French 

II 

failure    to     send 
child  to  school 

M 

girl 

8 

II 

II 

child  to  school 

II 

Colchester 

boy 

X3 

boy 

truancy 

Coventry ...... 

II 

xa 

American 

parent 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

father  intemperate ; 

poor 

boy 

xo 

i< 

" 

failure      to    send 
child  to  school 

poor 

II 

xa 

II 

II 

failure      to    send 
child  to  school 

oomforublc 

Oanbnry 

rirl 

U 

French 

child 

incorrigibUity.».. 

ffiT 

Soy 

xo 

German 

parent 

failure     to     send 

child  to  school 

II 

9 

II 

" 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

It 

girl 

9 

American 

i( 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

poor 

«• 

xa 

II 

II 

failure    to     send 
child  to  school 

II 

East  Hartford.. 

boy 

la 

Coloced 

child 

truancy,  and    in- 

oomgibility 
failure    to     send 

*• 

Greenwich 

II 

xo 

American 

father 

comforuble 

child  to  school 

•1 

XX 

II 

II 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

II 

girl 

'3 

u 

i« 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

II 

II 

xa 

Irish 

II 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

II 

Grinrold 

boy 

xo 

Fr.  Cana- 
dian 

parent 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

II 

girl 

9 

II 

" 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

II 

II 

7 

II 

II 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

II 

Groton 

" 

xa 

American 

It 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

poor 

boy 

xa 

i« 

II 

truancy ;       incor- 

rigibUity 
failure     to     send 

comforuble 

II 

8 

II 

II 

poor     . 

child  to  school 

Gmlford 

girl 

X3 

Colored 

child 

lewdness  and  not 
attending  school 

comforuble 

Hartland. 

boy 

XX 

American 

parent 

refusal    to     send 
to  school 

fair 

II 

7 

** 

II 

refusal    to      send 
child  to  school 

«i 

Harwinton 

girl 

10 

Colored 

chUd 

truancy    and    in- 
corrigibility 

poor 

boy 

9 

American 

parent 

refusal    to     send 
to  school 

well-to-do 

girl 

8 

II 

II 

refusal     to     send 
child  to  schopl 

II 

Kent 

boy 

7 

13 

Irish-Am. 
American 

child 
parent 

neglected 

failure      to    send 

poor 
comforuble 

Ledyard 

child  to  school 
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THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  3I,   I9O4 


Days  in 
•cnool 


justice 


8s 
is6 

9« 


dty 


town  cooft 
borou(n  conrt 


Retolu 


fine  and  coett  $5.53    settled 

fine  and  costs  $xz.o6  settled 

fine  and  cosu  $5.53    settled 

conunitted  to  Connecticut  school  for  boys 
fine  and  costs  $9.  t8    settled 

I9.34 

•9.35         " 

•9.3s 

$8.a3 

committed  to  Connecticut  school  for  boys 
fine  and  costs  $5.63    settled 

$5.«3  " 

"  $7."  *» 


Town 


Bolton 


Canterbury 


justice  of  peace 
justice  conrt 


probate  court 
justice 


B  continued 


B  continued 
s  of  probation 


committed  to  Connecticut  school  for  boys 
fine  $x.oo  and  costs 

$1.00         •♦ 

$1.00         ** 
not  pressed 

fine  and  costs  $3. 73     settled 
l3.7«        " 
•3.7*        " 
fine  and  costs  $5.s6    settied 
committed  to  temporary  home 
fine  and  cosu  |s.a6    settied 
committed  to  Conn,  industrial  school  for  girls 

fine  $xx.oo    cosU  $18.50  appealed  to  superior 
court       I 

committed  to  industrial  school  for  girls 

fine  fiaoo  costs  $x4.5o  appealed  to  superior 
court 


committed  to  Gilbert  home 
defendant  discharged 


Coventry 


Danbury 


East  Hartford 
Greanwich 


Gffiswold 

Groton 

Guilford 
Hartland 

Harwintoo 


Kent 
Lsdyard 
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TABLE  XXXVI  —  PROSECUTIONS  DURING 


Town 

ChUd 

Age 

NaHon. 
ality 

Person 
prose- 
cnted 

Offense 

Circumsunces  of  family 

Ledyard 

boy 

11 

American 

parent 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

comfortable 

girl 

8 

It 

II 

failure      to    send 
child  to  school 

** 

»4 

xa 

It 

II 

failure     to    send 
child  to  school 

" 

boy 

lO 

*' 

It 

failure      to    send 
child  to  school 

(« 

girl 

9 

" 

It 

failure     to      send 
child  to  school 

It 

boy 

«3 

II 

i< 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

It 

girl 

9 

ii 

It 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

" 

boy 

9 

*' 

" 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

ti 

Mansfield 

It 

zx 

It 

" 

failure     to      send 
child  to  school 

well-to-do 

Marlboro 

girl 

»3 

** 

II 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

poor 

New  Haven  . . . 

boy 

'3 

** 

father 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

poor 

tt 

8 

Italian 

<i 

failure      to    send 
child  to  school 

comforuble 

girl 

»3 

II 

father  and 

failure     to     send 

It 

mother 

child  to  school 

(I 
ti 

XI 

XO 

Roa'n  Jew 

father 

failure    to      send 
child  to  school 

failure      to    send 
child  to  school 

- 

It 

9 

ti 

ti 

failure     to     send 

It 

' 

child  to  school 

•* 

XO 

II 

" 

failure     to    send 
child  to  school 

t« 

II 

8 

«4 

" 

failure    to     send 
child  to  school 

** 

It 

IZ 

«3 

It 

Italian 

It 

fkilure      to    send 

child  to  school 
failure     to     send 

^^ 

child  to  school 

boy 

zx 

ti 

failure      to    send 
child  to  school 

" 

New  MUford... 

ti 

9 

Irish-Am. 

parent 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

" 

** 

zx 

<i 

" 

failure     to    send 
child  to  school 

II 

ti 

XO 

•♦ 

child 

truancy 

poor 

Norwalk 

Portland 

S 

9 
Z5 

«3 

ti 

It 

i» 

parent 

vagrancy 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

(1 
comforuble 

tt 

Putnam 

It 

X9 

Frencb 

false  statement  of 

age 
failure     to     send 

Scotland 

It 

XO 

American 

parent 

»» 

child  to  school 

** 

7 

** 

" 

failure    to      send 
child  to  school 

" 

Southbury 

boy 

'3 

German 

It 

failure    to     send 
child  to  school 

" 

Southington . . , 

girl 

ZO 

Iriah-Aro. 

child 

neglected,  cruelly 
treated 

poor 

It 

9 

II 

♦» 

neglected 

It 

7 
13 

It 

«• 

11 

boy 

It 

parent 

failure     to     send 

comfortable 

child  to  school 

SterUng 

Thomaston .... 

»» 

IZ 

French 

(1 

incorrigible 

poor 

•* 

Z8 

American 

child 

truancy 

comforuble 

Tolland 

*• 

9 

Gemum 

parent 

failure      to    send 
child  to  school 

well-to-do 

Torrington 

Vernon 

It 

za 

American 

child 

truancy 

poor 

•* 

9 

German 

parent 

failure     to    send 

well-toKlo 

child  to  school 

Voluntown. , . . 

girl 

ZO 

American 

i« 

failure      to     send 
child  to  school 

father  and  mother 
intern  peraU 
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Dav*  in 

acAool 

in  la 

months 


zoo 
75 
150 
S40 
Z40 
Z40 
140 
140 
140 
140 
140 


Court 


justice  court 
city  court 


town  court 


city  court 
justice  court 

police 

justice 

justice  court 
probate  court 

justice  court 

juttice 
justice  court 
justice 

borough  court 
police 

justice 


Resulu 


defendant  discharged 
«t 

fine  and  costs  I3.33    settled 
"        "       $a.34       " 
"        "       $3.34        '* 
"        •*       $3.90        *' 
*'        '•        $39' 
^        -        $7.61 
$9.33 

fine  $x.oo    costs  $3.91 — $4.91 

case  continued  nisi 
II  II 

appealed    fine  $10.00  and  costs 
ontinued  nisi 
fine  $5.00  and  costs 
not  pressed 


fine  $5.00  and  costs 
not  pressed 
continued  nisi 

fine  $xo.oo     costs  $ia79     paid 
II  14  i< 

sentence  suspended  — care  of  probation  officer 

jontianed  for  boy  to  get  work 
fine  $9.50    cosU  $10.00— $xa.50 

defendant  acquiued 

fine  and  costs  $17.63 

II  u 

fine  $4.00  and  costs  $8.40      paid 
committed  to  Hartford  county  home 

II  U  M 

fine  $5.00    COSU  $5.81— $xa8x 

sent  to  Connecticut  school  for  boys 

fine  and  cost  $3.86    settled 

sentence  suspended  —care  of  probation  officer 
fine  and  costs  $13.3$    settled 

**       '*       $14.76    father  committed  to  jail 


Town 


Ledyard 


Mansfield 
Marlboro 
NewHaren 


New  Milford 


Norwalk 
Portland 

Putnam 

Scotland 

Southbnry 
Soothington 


Steriing 

Thomastoa 

Tolland 

Torringtoo 
Vernon 

Voluntown 
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TABLE  XXXVI — PKOSBCUTIONS  DUMNG 


Town 

Child 

Age 

Nation- 
ality 

Person 
prose- 
cuted 

Offense 

Circumstances  of  family 

Volaotown 

w 

8 

American 

parent 

Failure     to    send 
child  to  school 

father  and  mother 

intemperate 
well-to-do 

Wallingford.... 

t« 

14 

** 

father 

Failure     to    send 

child  to  school 

i« 

>3 

li 

Failure    to     send 
chUd  to  school 

M 

tt 

«4 

Colored 

chUd 

truancy    and    in- 

poor 

•• 

M 

American 

father 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

well-to-do 

prl 

la 

Irish 

employer 

employing     child 
under  13   while 
school  is  in  ses- 

i< 

sion 

Watertown 

^> 

13 

American 

chUd 

truancy 

comfortable 

la 

Italian 

parent 

failure     to     send 

II 

child  to  school 

girt 

8 

" 

«« 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

II 

WiUingtoD 

boy 

»3 

American 

•t 

failure     to     send 
child  to  school 

well-to-do 

It 

IX 

M 

li 

failure     to     send 

11 

child  to  school 

SUMMARY  OF  TABLE 

Parent  or 
Causb  or  PaosBcimoN  guardian    Childron 

Failure  to  cause  child  to  attend 73 

Truancy 17 

Illegal  employment 

Total..... 


Employer 


80 
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Dmytin 

a^ool 

inzs 

mootlis 

Coon 

Raralu 

Town 

.... 

iaadoe 

Volontowa 

75 

bocoagh  court 

fine  $3.00 

WalUngford 

SO 

»( 

"    I3.00 

.... 

boroagh  coort 

Committed  to  Coonecticot  achool  for  boys 

as 

tt 

Fine  I5.00  and  ootts 

zfo 

«i 

tt                 tt 

.... 

jnstioo  court 

Fine|i.oo:  ootts  $8.45.    Paid 

Watertown 

.... 

justice 

Fme  and  costs  I9.03.    Settled 

WiUington 

.... 

tt 

"       *•       $9.03.        " 

The  following  gives  number  of  prosecutions  in  each  year 
since  1897. 


Parrats'  falhiro  to 
cause  child 
to  attend        Neglect 

Traancy 

Incor- 
rigible 

Illegal 
employ- 
ment 

False  cer- 
tificates    ToUl 

1897-8 

31 

15 

17 

I 

64 

l«9«-9 

57 

I 

12 

1 

3           74 

1899-1900      97 

13 

87 

1 

2 

140 

1900-I 

75 

17 

30 

7 

129 

1901-3 

41 

9 

31 

. 

7 

78 

i9oa-3 

40 

3 

19 

3 

64 

1903-4 

70 

4 

13 

2 

I 

90 
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PROSECUTIONS 
BY   W.    S.    SIMMONS 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  come  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  towns  where  the 
district  system  is  still  in  operation  a  notice  is  posted  on  the 
schoolhouse  door  by  the  committee  of  the  district,  calling 
a  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers.  Intelligent  interest 
in  children  brings  out  a  full  citizenship  and  suitable  officers 
are  elected ;  where  there  is  no  interest,  the  chairman  on  the 
night  of  the  meeting,  on  his  way,  will  ask  two  or  three  to 
come  along,  and  they  transact  the  business.  If  there  are 
two  or  more  men  aspiring  to  the  office  of  district  committee 
a  large  meeting  is  convened.  The  committee,  who  is  usually 
the  hiring  committee,  is  anxious  to  be  his  own  successor, 
that  he  may,  perhaps,  retain  a  relative  for  teacher,or  he  has 
some  other  selfish  interest  to  serve.  His  opponent  would 
like  the  office,  so  that  he  can  board  the  teacher  or  gain  some 
other  well  defined  and  attainable  advantage. 

Sometimes  these  meetings  result  in  open  friction,  in  which 
families  take  sides,  not  always  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
school,  but  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  way^  whether  right 
or  wrong.  When  the  school  opens  with  a  new.  teacher,  and 
an  effort  is  made  by  the  .minority  to  find  cause  for  complaint, 
children  hear  the  matter  discussed  at  home,  and  their  ears 
and  eyes  are  open  to  detect  some  fault  or  default  of  the 
teacher  to  report.  The  parents  enlarge  upon  these  reports, 
and  soon  the  teacher,  who  may  be  entirely  competent  and 
most  anxious  to  teach,  will  be  handicapped  at  every  turn. 

In  the  —  district  this  fever  of  dissatisfaction  was  already 
in  the  primary  stage  when  the  meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers  was  called  to  order.  With  two  candidates  in  the 
field  for  the  district  committeeship,  the  fever  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  had  advanced  to  the  malignant  type.  It  had  not 
turned  when  the  fall  term  of  school  opened,  and  the  children 
of  the  defeated  candidate  took  an  aggressive  lead  and  made 
all  the  trouble  possible.  "  Moral  suasion  '*  produced  no  good 
results,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  teacher  resigned.  Later 
another  teacher  was  employed  and  the  same  obstructive 
tactics  were  brought  into  play.  The  rod  was  used  with 
telling  effect  and  the  defeated  candidate  for  the  committee- 
ship  withdrew  his  children  from  school  and  threatened  to 
put  the  teacher  behind  the  bars.  The  compelling  agent  was 
called  in.     Mr.  —  was  arrested  for  "  Failure  to  send  children 
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to  school,"  was  tried  and  convicted,  but  on  promise  to  send 
bis  children  to  school  and  in  the  future  comply  with  the  law 
was  fined  $7.14.  After  this  the  school  began  serious  work, 
but  nearly  one-third  of  the  school  year  had  been  lost. 

Notes  on  Prosecutions — Through  failure  to  understand  the 
law  or  the  value  of  schooling  it  is  common  to  claim  that  the 
agent  of  the  state  board  of  education  takes  especial  delight 
in  prosecuting,  or  as  it  is  put,  "persecuting,"  parents  for  not 
complying  with  the  law  regarding  attendance.  They  feel 
that  the  law  should  not  take  from  the  parent  the  right  to  do 
just  as  he  pleases  with  his  child. 

Such  was  the  case  in  the  —  district.  The  attendance  for 
some  time  had  been  badly  broken.  Notices  to  parents  with 
copies  of  the  school  laws  had  been  forwarded,  visits  to  parents 
made  and  everything  done  that  could  be,  except  bringing 
upon  them  the  expense  of  a  prosecution,  and  all  without 
improvement. 

During  the  spring  term.  May  2,  1904,  the  agent  caused 
suits  to  be  brought  against  four  parents  in  this  district, 
involving  eight  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
thirteen  years.  They  entered  a  plea  of  "Not  guilty," 
and  later  at  the  trial  three  parents  presented  certificates 
from  a  physician  stating  that  their  children  were  physically 
unable  to  attend  school.  One  parent  brought  a  physician, 
who  stated  that  the  children  were  physically  unable  to  attend 
school  during  the  time  mentioned  in  the  complaint,  but 
admitted,  under  cross-examination,  that  until  after  the  com- 
plaint had  been  brought  he  had  not  seen  or  prescribed  for  the 
children  since  the  previous  December,  a  period  of  four 
months.  Three  of  the  parents  were  found  guilty  and  fined 
respectively  $6.05,  $6.81,  and  $7.61,  which  they  paid. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  school  registers,  shows 
the  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  the  eight  children  for  the 
years  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  prosecutions. 
Also  the  attendance  of  the  whole  number  registered  during 
these  two  periods  and  the  per  cent  of  gain. 
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ATTENDANCE  OF  BIGHT  CHILDREN 


1903-1904 

IQ04-1905 

No.  I 

Present  io%  of  time 

Present  89%  of  time 

No.  3 

38%     - 

80%     - 

No.  3 

40%     •• 

88%     •• 

No.  4 

63%     •• 

84%     *• 

No.  5 

69%     ** 

99%      •• 

No.  6 

42%     •• 

81%      " 

No.  7 

53%     •• 

92%     *• 

No.  8 

28%     •» 

82%     •• 

Average  for  year, 

43% 

Average  for  year,  86% 

ATTENDANCE  OF  WHOLE  SCHOOL 
I903-I904  I904-I905 

Number  registered — 34  Number  registered — 41 

Average  attendance  22.67  Average  attendance  32.32 

Gain  in  second  year  over  first,  20% 


TEACHERS 

Summary  of  statistics,  1903-1904 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter  —  male,  347;  female,  4,158 

total 

Increase  —  male,  3;   female,  59;  total 
Number  of  teachers   in  summer  —  male,   336;    female, 
4,181;  total     ..... 
Increase  —  male,  7;  female,  66;  increase 
Number  of  teachers  continued  in  same  school 

Increase  for  the  year       .... 
Number  of  teachers  who  never  taught  before 
Average  wages  per  month  for  male  teachers 

Increase  for  the  year       .... 
Average  wages  per  month  for  female  teachers 

Increase  for  the  year       .... 
Number  of  teachers  whose  wages  was  $20  or  less  per 

month  —  male,  i ;  female,  23 ;  total 
Number  of  teachers  whose  wages  was  from  $20  to  $25 

per  month  —  male,  12 ;  female,  131 ;  total  . 
Number  of  teachers  who  had  attended  some  normal 

school  ..... 

Number  of  teachers'  meetings  held  during  the  year 
Number  of  state  certificates  granted 
Number  of  state  certificates  renewed 
Number  of  state  certificates  in  force 
Number  of  superintendents  giving  full  time  to  super- 


4,505 
62 

4517 

73 

4.281 

•    88 

405 
$106.63 

4.19 

45.78 

.52 

24 

143 

1,915 

95 

233 

784 

1,017 

25 
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The  following  table  gives  number  of  teachers,  the  amounts 
paid  annually  for  wages,  and  facts  relating  to  teachers*  exam- 
inations and  teachers'  meetings : 


TABLE  ZZXVII 


I876 
1877 
C&78 
1879 
1880 
i88x 
i88a 
1883 
1884 

^ 

1887 
1888 
1889 

s8qo 
i8qi 
1899 
1893 
«894 

^ 

1897 
1898 
1S99 
1900 

■90* 
zgot 
»90S 
1904 
1905 


No.    OF 

Tbachbrs 


Winter 


73X 

767 
753 
75a 

746 
680 
617 
566 

56X 
533 

Td 
460 
434 
419 
390 
405 
403 
409 

387 
378 

% 

344 
347 


z,ozo 

379 
391 

«.9«3 

305 

;:?s 

349 
377 

8,095 

393 

a,iao 

349 

a.ai3 

3«6 

a»30« 

307 

a»347 

y^ 

a»44a 

346 

a»477 

346 

ai559 

343 

8,699 

387 

V^ 

356 

8,866 

341 

2.9*5 

3»5 

3.M5 

391 

3»093 
3»«8 

33a 
353 

3.»99 

361 

IB 

357 

3*768 

357 

3,87a 

343 

3*956 

344 

::^ 

fa? 

No.  OP 
Tbachbrs 


Snmmar 


a.3a4 
ai3>7 
ai354 
a»3a9 
2»344 
a,  354 
8,438 
8,503 
at53a 
a.596 
9,695 
9,670 
9i730 
9,783 
a*  785 
9,859 
9,959 
3*093 
3*089 
3. '63 
3ta83 
3*361 
3*451 
3*584 

H^ 
3.818 

3.909 
3*976 
4*«»5 
4*«8i 


>* 

h 

■30 
At 


1,768 
1,780 
1*904 
J*947 
8,063 
8,119 
a*i44 
a,  183 
a,3a5 
3,347 
8,463 
8,488 
a*654 
a,677 
8,7x9 

l:^ 

a*974 
3*059 
3**71 
3*305 
3*358 
3.506 
3.69a 
3*809 
3,961 
3.973 
4,073 
4,193 
4,a8i 


Av.  Wagbs 


70.05 
67.43 
64.55 
6X.03 

57.19 

69.17 
69.  x6 

§:!? 

73.50 
74*47 
76.84 
77." 


85.87 
85.58 

88.77 
88.49 

U^ 

96.X8 
99.89 
ioa.44 
Z06.63 


37.35 
37.16 
36.90 
3650 
35.37 
35.43 
35-37 
35-94 
3^.53 
37.9X 
37.64 
37.97 
38.50 
38.5a 
39.31 
39-34 
39.84 
39.48 
40.64 

JLH 

43.34 
49.70 
43-03 
43.61 
44.40 
45.33 

45-96 
45.78 


ill 


1*057»949.X9 
x,o85,990.o< 
1,058,689.98 
z,04X,040.43 
x,oz5,889.9z 
x,oi  1,799.94 
x,o95, 399.66 
x,o56,a68.85 
i,094*58o.6x 
1*130.863.35 
1,166,879.13 
1,188,056.04 

X,327,418.6o 

1,964,061.08 
x,89x,478.88 
1*330,087.56 
1,369*433.97 
1,496,7x1.16 
1,485,377-33 
1*548,377.33 
x,68x,  183.73 

1,701,659.99 
1,786,379.71 

1,850,8X0.78 
x,8o6,9X5.59 
x,966,7a7.7i 
8,094,8x5.76 
8,084,366.07 
8,160,915.30 
8,889,687.48 


Examina- 
tions 


SUPERVISION 


The  following  towns  or  districts  have  superintendents 
who  devote  all  their  time  to  the  usual  duties  of  supervision: 


Ansonia 

Beacon  Falls 

Bethlehem  . 

Bridgeport  . 

Burlington  . 

Danbury  (Center  district) 

East  Granby 

East  Hartford 

Hartford  (South  district) 
**        (Brown  district) 
'*        (Arsenal  district) 


Name  of  Superintendent 
ADCaU 
DeWitt  C  Allen 
DeWitt  C  Allen 
C  W  Deane 
DeWitt  C  Allen 
G  D  Northrop 
John  B  McLean 
Georgje  W  Dickson 
Charles  H  Keyes 
Charles  L  Ames 
B  Norman  Strong 
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Hartford  (North  Middle  district) . 
(West  Midde  district)    . 
Huntingdon 

Manchester  (South  Manchester  district) 
Meriden       .... 
Middletown  (City  district) 
Naugatuck  .... 
New  Britain 
New  Haven 
New  London 
North  Canaan 
Norwich  (Central  district) 
Orange  (West  Haven  district) 
Prospect 
Saybrook 
Somers 
Southington 
Stamford 
Waterbury  . 
West  Hartford 


Name  of  Superintendent 
WFGordy 
W I  TwitcheU 
WD  Hood 
F  A  Verplanck 
A  B  Mather 
W  B  Ferguson 
F  W  Eaton 
G  A  Stuart 
FHBeede 
C  B  Jennings 
Frank  O  Jones 
N  L  Bishop 
E  C  Stiles 
Frank  O  Jones 
W  B  Ferguson 
DeWitt  C  Allen 
Anna  D  Pollard 
ECWillard 
BW  Tinker 
WHHaU 


II 

The  following  towns  or  districts  employ  supervising 
principals,  who,  in  most  cases,  combine  teaching  with  super- 
vision : 


Derby  .  .  .  . 

MUford        .  .  .  . 

Norwich  (West  Chelsea  District) 
Torrington  .  .  .  . 

WaUingford  (Central  district) 


John  W  Peck 
H  I  Mathewson 
J  B  Stanton 
E  H  Forbes 
W  O  Cartwright 


III 

The  following  acting  visitors  unite  with  supervision  some 
other  business  or  profession  : 

Bristol  .  .        C  L  Wooding 

Hartford      .  .  .  .        T  S  Weaver 

Simsbury     .  .  .  .  .        J  B  McLean 
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SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS 

The  law  relating  to  supervision  of  schools  was  a  very 
distinct  advance.  It  was  better  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
because  it  required  definite  qualifications  on  the  part  of  a 
superintendent.     It  runs  as  follows:  — 

Section  i  The  town  school  committee  or  board  of  education  or 
board  of  school  visitors  of  any  town  may  choose  by  ballot  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  may  fix  the  salary  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  said 
superintendent,  which  shall  always  include  the  duties  of  acting  visitor 
as  now  prescribed  by  law.  A  majority  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  board  shall  be  necessary  to  an  election. 

Sec  2  Two  or  more  towns  together  employing  not  less  than 
twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  teachers  may  unite,  by  vote  of  the  town 
school  committee,  board  of  school  visitors,  or  board  of  education,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  towns  so  united  shall  form  a  supervision  district  The  town  school 
committee,  board  of  school  visitors,  or  board  of  education  of  towns  so 
united  are  hereby  authorized  to  make  all  arrangements,  agreements, 
and  regulations  necessary  to  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  a 
supervision  district.  Said  school  officers  of  each  of  the  towns  consti- 
tuting a  separate  district  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  supervision  committee,  and  the  committee  so  appointed  shall 
be  a  joint  committee  on  behalf  of  the  several  towns  constituting  the 
supervision  district  Each  town  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  said 
joint  committee,  and  said  joint  committee  may  employ  a  superintendent, 
fix  and  apportion  the  salary  of  said  superintendent,  and  manage  the 
affairs  of  said  district.  Every  district  organized  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  continue  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
any  town  may  dissolve  a  district  by  withdrawal.  Notice  of  the  intent 
to  withdraw  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the  other  towns  of  the  district 
at  least  three  months  before  the  termination  of  the  three  year  period. 

Sec  3  The  secretary  of  each  town  school  committee,  board  of 
school  visitors,  or  board  of  education  taking  advantage  of  section  two 
of  this  act  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  fourteenth  day  of  July, 
certify  to  the  state  board  of  education  the  amount  actually  paid  as 
salary  to  the  superintendent  for  the  current  school  year,  and,  whenever 
a  superintendent  has  been  employed  according  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion two  of  this  act,  the  comptroller  shall,  upon  application  of  the  state  rJ 
board  of  education,  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  on  behalf  of  said 
town  for  one-half  the  sum  certified ;  provided,  that  not  more  than  eight 
hundred  dollars  be  paid  by  the  state  to  any  supervision  district  for  one 
year,  and  provided  that  no  supervision  district  shall  receive  more  from 
the  state  than  the  district  itself  has  paid  to  the  superintendent 

Sec  4  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  under  section 
two  of  this  act  who  has  not  had  at  least  five  years'  successful  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  or  superintendent,  or  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate 
of  approval  by  the  state  board  of  education. 

Bd.— 8 
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Sec  5  The  town  school  committee  or  board  of  school  visitors  or 
board  of  education  of  any  town  employing  not  more  than  ten  teachers 
may  petition  the  state  board  of  education,  or  such  town  may  by  vote 
request  the  state  board  of  education,  and  the  state  board  of  education, 
when  so  petitioned  or  requested,  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  an 
agent  who  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  superintendent  and  who  shall 
be  qualified  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act  Any  town  for 
which  a  superintendent  is  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  pay  one-quarter  of  the  salary  of  said  superintendent  and  the 
state  shall  pay  three-quarters,  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  state  shall 
be  paid  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  three  of  this  act. 

Sec  6  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  herewith 
repealed 

Section  i  permits  any  board  of  school  officers  to  elect  a 
superintendent  and  fix  his  salary.  This  is  a  very  great 
improvement  upon  the  provision  [general  statutes  *§§2i65, 
2i66,  4855],  under  which  the  acting  visitor  is  practically 
limited  to  a  few  perfunctory  visits  each  year,  and  to  inade- 
quate compensation.  He  can  now  be  an  influential  super- 
visor. 

Two  towns,  East  Hartford  and  Fairfield,  have  acted 
under  this  law. 

Under  section  2  a  supervision  district  may  be  organized 
Four  districts  have  been  formed  : 

wfndsor'''^''''^f    Superintendent    W  H  Hall 
rt?r»^        (  *•  WD  Hood 

Glast^onbury       [  ..  a  H  Campbell 

WilSllter        (  ••  WHMillington 


*  §3165.  The  board  of  school  visitors,  the  town  school  committee,  or  the  bocu*d  of 
education,  shall  annually  assign  the  duty  of  visiting  the  schools  of  the  town  to  one 
or  more  of  their  number,  who  shall  be  called  the  acting  school  visitor,  or  visitors, 
and  who  shall  visit  such  schools  at  least  twice  during  each  term,  once  within  four 
weeks  after  the  opening,  and  again  during  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  close : 
at  which  visit  the  schoolhouse  and  outbuildings,  school  register,  and  library  shall 
be  examined,  and  the  studies,  discipline,  mode  of  teaching,  and  general  condition 
of  the  school  investigated.  Half  a  day  shall  be  spent  in  each  school  so  visited,  unless 
otherwise  directed.  They  shall,  one  week  at  least  before  the  annual  town  meeting, 
submit  to  the  board  or  to  the  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  full  written  report 
of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  several  schools  during  the  year 
preceding,  with  plans  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

|ax66.  Boards  of  education,  town  school  committees,  and  boards  of  school  visitors 
may  appoint  a  person,  not  one  of  their  own  nnmber.  to  be  acting  school  visitor  or 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  have  all  the  powers,  perform  all  the  duties,  and 
receive  the  pay  prescribed  by  law  for  acting  school  visitors.  Any  town  at  its  annual 
town  meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose,  may  fix  the 
compensation  of  the  acting  school  visitor  or  superintendent. 

$4855.  The  secretary  and  other  acting  school  visitors  shall  receive  two  dollars 
a  day  each  while  actuaoly  employed,  ana  a  like  proportion  for  parts  of  days,  and 
such  further  compensation  as  their  respective  towns  may  fix  at  an  anntial  meeting. 
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Under  section  4  the  qualifications  of  a  supervisor  are 
defined.  He  must  have  had  at  least  five  years'  successful 
experience  as  a  teacher  or  superintendent  or  hold  a  certificate 
of  approval  by  the  state  board  of  education.  In  practice  all 
must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education, 
because  under  section  3  the  state  board  of  education  must 
ascertain  that  the  law  has  been  complied  with  before  payment 
can  be  made. 

Section  5  of  this  act  authorizes  the  state  board  of  education 
to  appoint  agents  who  shall  be  supervisors  in  towns  having 
ten  or  less  teachers.  Eight  towns  applied  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  agents  under  this  act  and  appointments  were^made 
as  follows : 


Towns 
Beacon  Falls 
Bethlehem 
Burlington 
East  Granby 
North  Canaan 
Prospect  . 
Saybrook 
Somers    . 


Agent 
DeWitt  C  Allen 
DeWitt  C  Allen 
DeWitt  C  Allen 
John  B  McLean 
Frank  O  Jones 
Frank  O  Jones 
W  B  Ferguson 
DeWitt  C  Allen 


There  was  paid  from  the  state  treasury  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5  the  sums  given  below : 


Beacon  Falls 

$150,00 

Bethlehem 

75-00 

Burlington 

210.00 

East  Granby 

90.00 

North  Canaan 

300.00 

Prospect 

150.00 

Saybrook 

225.00 

Somers 

15750 

The  reports  of  these  agents  are  given : 


DeWitt  C  Allen 

pages    1 1 7- 1 22 

Frank  0  Jones 

"        122- I 31 

William  B  Ferguson 

131-134 

John  B  McLean 

"        135-138 

$1,357.50 
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supervisors'  CERTIFICATES  OF  APPROVAL 

In  the  administration  of  the  law  relating  to  supervision, 
supervisors'  certificates  of  approval  may  be  granted,  and  the 
following  method  of  procedure  is  prescribed  : 

CBRTIFICATIS 

The  following  forms  of  certificates  may  be  used: — 


The  state  board  of  education  approves of as  a 

supervisor  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  195  of  the  public  acts  of  1903. 

II 

The  state  board  of  education  having:  examined of ; 

certifies  that has  passed  such  examination  with and  is  qualified  to  be 

a  supervisor  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state.    This  certificate  is  s^ood  for 

from  date  unless  extended  by  renewal  endorsed  hereon. 

CONDITIONS 

Certificate  i  Certificate  i  may  be  issued  by  special  vote 
to  persons  who  have  successfully  supervised  not  less  than 
ten  schools  for  five  consecutive  years  in  this  state,  and 
during  these  five  years  have  given  their  whole  time  to  su- 
pervision. 

Certificate  2  Supervisor's  certificate  ii  may  be  granted  to 
all  persons  who  in  a  public  examination  have  proved  their 
possession  of  that  knowledge,  professional  training,  and 
qualifications  for  supervision,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools,  the  instruction  of 
teachers,  and  the  proper  progress  and  advancement  of  chil- 
dren in  the  several  grades. 

An  academic  examination  will  not  be  required  of 

i      College  and  university  graduates. 

ii      Graduates  of  Connecticut  state  normal  schools. 

iii    Holders  of  elementary  or  honor  state  certificates. 

iv  Persons  having  a  high  school  education  who  have  had 
five  years'  successful  experience  as  supervisors,  giving  their 
whole  time  to  supervision  or  to  teaching  and  supervision  at 
the  same  time. 

The  preliminary  papers  described  in  the  scheme  of  ex- 
aminations [school  document  no  8  1905]  will  be  required  of 

i     College  and  university  graduates. 

ii     Persons  described  in  no  iv,  above. 

All  candidates  must  satisfy  the  following  requirements  : 
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Laws  of  the  state  relating  to  schools  They  must  furnish 
evidence  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  state 
relating  to  schools,  especially  the  sections  relating  to  attend- 
ance, required  subjects  of  study,  duties  of  supervisors,  and 
qualifications  and  duties  of  teachers. 

Courses  of  study  They  must  furnish  evidence  that  they 
understand  the  necessities  and  uses  of  a  course  of  study  and 
the  essential  subjects  to  be  comprised  in  a  course  of  study. 

History  of  education  in  Connecticut  They  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  education  in  Connecticut,  and 
its  relation  to  the  existing  schools. 

Supervision  They  must  in  particular  be  able  to  state 
clearly  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  superintendent, 
both  in  relation  to  teachers,  the  community,  and  to  children. 

Qualifications  of  teachers  They  must  furnish  evidence  that 
they  understand  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  teachers. 


REPORT  OF  DEWrrr  C  ALLEN 

Mr  Charlec  D  Hine 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 

Sir  :  —  My  work  for  the  year  1903- 1904  as  an  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  has  been  that  of  a  superintendent  of  schools 
in  the  four  towns  of  Somers,  Burlington,  Beacon  Falls,  and  Beth- 
lehem.  The  following  report  of  the  work  is  respectfully  submitted : 

My  entire  time  has  been  devoted  to  visiting  the  schools,  holding 
teachers'  meetings,  purchasing  and  distributing  school  supplies, 
and  investigating  irregular  attendance. 

These  four  towns  are  widely  scattered,  in  four  counties.  One 
town  is  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station  and  another 
is  four  miles.  My  schedule  allowed  me  to  be  in  each  town  twice 
every  month. 

In  the  towns  of  Somers  and  Beacon  Falls  regular  monthly 
school  board  meetings  were  held.  This  plan,  which  enabled  me  to 
meet  the  school  boards  for  conference  on  school  questions,  was 
very  satisfactory. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY 

**  Suggestions  for  Course  of  Study  "  issued  by  the  State  Board 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  With  the  use  of  this 
course  and  one  outlined  by  myself  the  teachers  were  supplied  with 
a  standard  of  work  for  each  grade.  With  few  exceptions  the 
teachers  were  able  to  cover  the  grotmd  required.     The  results 
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were  varied  according  to  the  training,  experience,  and  personality 
of  the  teacher. 

WEEKLY  REPORTS 

The  teachers  reported  weekly,  showing  in  outline  what  work 
had  been  done  in  each  grade.  My  visits  being  necessarily  short, 
this  means  enabled  me  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  work  of  each 
grade.  These  reports  showed  the  work  definitely.  Reports  may 
be  called  the  bookkeeping  of  school  work.  They  do  not  record  the 
spirit  of  the  school  nor  the  power  developed  in  the  children,  but 
they  do  show  the  order  and  system  followed. 

teachers'  meetings 

Monthly  teachers'  meetings  were  held  in  these  towns  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  work  at  hand.  At  these  meetings  material 
for  reading  and  correct  forms  of  English  for  drill  were  distributed. 

Libraries,  science  cabinets,  and  portfolios  of  pictures  sent  out 
by  the  Connecticut  Free  Library  Committee  were  distributed. 
These  were  used  to  good  advantage  by  the  teachers  throughout 
the  year. 

The  State  holds  what  are  known  as  teachers'  meetings  in  dif- 
ferent towns  of  the  State  during  the  year  for  the  purp6se  of  stimu- 
lating teachers  and  interesting  citizens  along  the  lines  of  school 
work.  One  of  these  meetings  was  held  in  the  town  hall  at  Beth- 
lehem. Mr  A  D  Call  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
"What  a  good  school  is."  Mr  Call's  able  address  was  highly 
appreciated  by  those  present. 

written  work 

The  written  work  in  the  schools  has  received  much  needed  at- 
tention. A  means  for  showing  the  progress  of  the  work  was 
obtained  by  the  use  of  blank  books.  Weekly  reviews  were  written 
in  these  books  and  they  were  taken  home  for  the  inspection  of  the 
parents.  By  sending  this  work  of  the  child  home  the  interest  of 
the  parent  was  secured. 

PUBUC  SCHOOL  DAY 

Public  school  days,  which  were  largely  attended,  were  held 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  This  was  a  very  satisfactory  means 
for  demonstrating  to  the  parents  the  work  of  the  schools.  In  small 
towns  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  met  by  teachers  is  the 
criticism  of  parents.  The  criticism  is  often  unfavorable,  owing  to 
an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  form  an  opinion  based 
on  hearsay,  and  also  on  a  desire  that  the  school  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  plans  of  some  former  favorite  teacher.  Any  means  will 
solve  this  problem  which  will  bring  parents  into  schools  for  observ- 
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ing  what  is  actually  being  done.  I  find  that  parents  are  ever  ready 
to  give  their  support  and  are  quick  to  realize  the  advance  in 
methods  of  teaching  when  they  see  for  themselves. 


BURUNGTON 

Registered 

Average  attendance 

School 

Enumeration 

during  year 

during  year 

Sand  Bank 

142 

113 

83 

Center 

22 

17 

13 

North 

27 

37 

Johnny  Cake 

15 

13 

Milford  Street 

22 

16 

Whigrille 

as 

23 

14 

Moses  HUl 

16 

12 

Fourth  District 

42 

^ 

24 

311 

257 

180  Total 

Classification 

Grades                                  i 

ii       iii 

iv 

V 

vi 

vii 

viii 

Sand  Bank 

26 

20 

I 

3          39 

Center 

(        2 

5 

3 

17 

North 

r            2 

4 

SI 

Johnny   Cake 

I            4 

10 

Milford  Street 

( 

t                             2 

1       .     8 

WhigvUle    . 

A 

4 

3 

15 

Mo«M  Hill    ^      . 

f           3 

5 

I 

13 

Fourth    District 

5 

-£ 

>           a           5 

7 

5 

2 

a 

3a 

30         ID         18         45         ao  7         as  3 

The  seven  one-room  schools  and  the  one  two-room  school  main- 
tained by  this  town  are  scattered  over  a  wide  area.  By  taking 
advantage  of  the  State  grant  of  1903  the  town  was  able  to  increase 
its  fund  for  teachers'  salaries.  By  this  aid  a  number  of  normal 
teachers  were  secured. 

When  I  took  charge  of  these  schools  in  November  I  found 
five  trained  teachers,  normal  graduates.  Two  teachers  had  had  a 
brief  normal  training,  and  two  others  had  had  no  training  for 
teaching.  The  standard  had  been  raised  by  requiring  all  teachers 
to  hold  State  certificates.  One  teacher  was  found  incompetent 
and  was  rq)laced  by  a  stronger  one.  One  pupil  entered  the  high 
school  at  CoUinsville  from  the  Sand  Bank  district.  The  teacher 
of  this  school  is  given  special  mention  for  her  excellent  work.  Sb*. 
brought  this  school  up  to  a  high  standard. 

BETHLEHEM 


Registration 

Average  attendance 

School 
Town 

Enumeration 

during  Vear 

during  year 
iS 

Center 

45 

Ji 

M 

Kasson 

24 

20 

14 

North  Carmel  Hm 

13 

la 

9 

South  Carmel  Hill 

23 

aa 

1 

Hayes 

ao 

9 

8s    Total 
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Classification 

Grades 

i 

ii 

iii 

iy 

▼ 

Town 

4 

Center 

6 

3 

I 

7    • 

13 

Kasson 

8 

3 

4 

3 

North  Carmel 

Hi'u         ! 

3 

4 

3 

2 

South  Carmel 

Hill 

6 

a 

3 

6 

Hayes 

ungraded 

14 


vii       r\\\ 
(and  Hif  h 
School) 
4  4  a6 

n 

i8 


23 


13 


i6 


25 


This  town  supports  six  single-room  schools,  paying  salaries  as 
low  as  seven  dollars  a  week  in  the  four  outl3ring  districts. 

I  found  a  town  school  at  the  center  open  to  the  children,  where 
the  three  highest  grades  were  taught,  with  some  work  in  Latin, 
Algebra,  and  Literature.  This  provision  for  a  higher  school  is  a 
step  in  advance.  With  the  aid  of  the  State  Free  Library  Committee 
the  one-room  school  at  the  center  was  provided  with  necessary 
maps.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  sufficient  interest  may  be  secured 
for  providing  all  of  the  schools  with  the  much-needed  maps,  globes, 
and  reference  books.  Interest  and  support  for  good  schools  on  the 
part  of  the  townspeople  are  increasing.  The  time  has  passed  when 
a  bare  schoolroom,  unattractive  and  unhomelike,  "  is  good  enough." 


SOMERS 


Number  of  pupils 

registered         Average  attendance 


School 
High  School 
Somenrille  SchooU 
Center 
Hall  Hill     . 
North   Somers 
Battle  Street 
Ninth   District 
Seventh   District 
Eighth  District 
Tenth  District 
Second  District 

1 

Enumeration 

219 

39 

24 
23 

13 
9 
19 

4 
6 

10 

dunng  year 
21 
152 
39 
32 

7s 

10 
14 

1 

or  year 
17 

lOI 

22 

19 
19 
10 
8 
10 

366 

313 

ao6  Total 

Classification 

Grades                                 i 

ii 

iii 

iv 

V 

vi 

vii 

viii 

Somerville  Schools         .         i; 

r        13 

IS 

15 

8 

34 

5 

8        lis 

Center 

i 

5          7 

7 

8 

4           32 

Hall    Hill    . 

i 

5          4 

5 

4 

6 

4 

29 

North  Somers 

I           3 

3 

5 

8 

3           23 

Battle  Street 

1           I 

5 

4           12 

Ninth   District      . 

1           3 

I 

2           10 

Seventh   District  . 

I           3 

4 

2 

2           14 

» 

9         34 

30 

20 

29 

40 

20 

23 

I  found  this  town  piaintaining  a  high  school,  one  school  of 
three  rooms,  and  five  one-room  schools.  The  one  teacher  of  the 
high  school  was  carrying  on  a  three-year  course  of  study  unas- 
sisted. A  class  of  six  was  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This 
class  had  finished  a  two-year  course  of  study. 
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The  outline  of  study  for  the  present  year  will  be  a  one-year 
course  with  one  year  preparatory  work.  The  latter  class  will  be 
made  up  of  the  eighth  grades  of  the  lower  schools  of  the  town. 
The  change  in  the  course  of  study  has  been  decided  necessary  owing 
to  a  natural  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  to  go  to  larger  high 
schools  of  the  neighboring  towns.  It  is  believed  that  this  change 
will  meet  the  present  conditions,  both  for  those  children  who 
cannot  leave  home  and  also  for  those  who  can  finish  in  high  schools 
having  better  facilities. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  members  of  the  school  board  for  their 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  present  plan  for 
conducting  the  schools  of  this  town.  Their  interest  and  intelli- 
gence along  the  lines  of  school  work  have  been  valuable. 

BEACON    FALLS 

Registration  and  Attendance 

Enumeration  ......  167 

Registration  ......  aoo 

ATerage  attendance  no 

Classification 

Grades  i  ii        iii        iv        v         yi         vii       viii 

Center  .        27        14        3a        12        u        it  3  no 

Rimmon       ...  a  6  8  5  21 

29        ao        3a         13         19         tx  8 

I  found  this  town  maintaining  one  graded  school  of  three  rooms 
at  the  center  of  the  town  and  one  outlying  one-room  school  at 
Pine's  Bridge.  The  teacher  of  the  grammar  school  at  the  center 
was  asked  to  resign  owing  to  the  hopeless  condition  of  his  school, 
and  a  competent  teacher  was  secured.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  term  a  fourth  room  was  opened  to  relieve  the  overcrowded 
primary  room.  This  school  at  the  center  now  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  rooms  have  been  papered  and  painted,  and  the  teachers 
have  been  supplied  with  sufficient  materials  and  books  for  carrying 
on  the  best  school  work.  The  school  board  has  given  its  support 
and  expended  willingly  the  funds  for  these  improvements. 

The  children  living  in  the  section  of  the  town  kndwn  as  Cotton 
Hollow  are  now  carried  to  the  center  school  in  one  of  the  best  con- 
veyances for  that  purpose  in  the  State.  This  closed  conveyance 
was  secured  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  school 
board.  A  better  working  system  of  transporting  children  can  be 
found  in  no  other  town.  The  children  are  on  time  for  the  opening 
of  school;  their  attendance  does  not  depend  on  the  weather,  and 
their  conduct  going  to  and  fro  is  controlled. 

Letters  were  written  by  the  pupils  to  children  in  the  schools 
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of  London.    Much  interest  was  aroused  both  in  writing  the  letters 
and  by  the  answers  received. 

ATTENDANCE    WORK 

I  found  that  most  cases  of  illegal  absence  were  due  to  parents 
keeping  their  children  out  to  assist  in  the  home  work.  Where 
notices,  letters,  or  calls  on  the  family  were  not  effective,  the  town 
constable  has  in  every  case  caused  the  child  to  attend  regularly. 
Prosecutions  have  been  avoided  by  the  assistance  given  by  town 
constables  or  influential  members  of  school  boards. 

Bad  weather  is  a  common  excuse  given  for  irregular  attendance. 
It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  such  cases  where  a  child  walks  from  two 
to  two  miles  and  a  half  to  school. 

Two  bad  cases  of  truancy  were  adjusted  by  the  assistance  of 
the  deputy  sheriff  of  that  town.  On  investigation  cases  of  sickness 
are  found  to  be  an  excuse  for  lack  of  interest  in  attending  school. 
One  girl  was  found  to  be  out  of  school  because  she  held  a  doctor's 
certificate  for  physical  disability.  On  investigation  the  date  of 
the  certificate  was  for  a  period  two  years  previous. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  previous  reports  submitted: 


Vicitt  to  schools 

Visits  to  families 

Cases  of  attendance  investigated 

Notices  of  nonattendance  sent 

Letters  written 

Children  illegally  employed     . 


171 

X09 
x6 

s 


Yours  respectfully 

DeWitt  C  Allen 


report  of  frank  0  jones 

Mr  Charles  D  Hine 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 

Sir  :  —  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  submit  herewith  my 
report  as  agept  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  appointed  to  sup- 
erintend the  schools  of  the  towns  of  Prospect  and  North  Canaan 
for  the  school  year  1903-4: 

PROSPECT 

The  town  of  Prospect  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  section 
five  of  the  supervision  act  of  1903,  under  the  provisions  of  which 
towns  employing  not  more  than  ten  teachers  may  request  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  an  agent  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  superintendent  of  schools.  • 
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The  town  also  availed  itself  of  the  privileges  of  the  law  of  1903 
providing  for  a  state  grant  to  enable  towns  having  a  valuation  of 
less  than  $500,000  to  expend  annually  for  the  support  of  their 
public  schools  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  child  in  average  at- 
tendance. 

There  are  four  ungraded  schools  in  Prospect  having  an  attend- 
ance ranging  from  twelve  in  the  smallest  to  more  than  thirty  in 
the  largest.  In  previous  years  the  town  had  paid  its  teachers 
salaries  of  six  and  seven  dollars  a  week.  It  was  seldom  possible, 
therefore,  to  secure  the  services  of  normal  graduates.  The  past 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  state  grant,  the  salaries  were  made 
nine  dollars  a  week  for  thr(ee  of  the  schools,  while  for  the  fourth  — 
a  small  one  —  eight  dollars  were  paid.  With  these  salaries  it  was 
possible  to  employ  normal-trained  teachers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  school  committee  in  July,  1903,  it  was 
decided  that  the  superintendent  should  appoint  the  teachers  and 
have  full  direction  of  their  work,  the  committee  holding  that  if  ' 
the  superintendent  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  work  done  in  the 
schools  the  selection  of  the  teachers  should  be  largely  in  his 
hands.  This  is  a  matter  of  justice  to  all  concerned,  for  the  saying 
is  true  that  "  the  teacher  makes  the  school."  Four  normal  gradu- 
ates were  secured.  The  schools  opened  August  thirty-first,  the 
newly  organized  system  going  into  operation  most  auspiciously 
with  the  unanimous  support  of  the  school  committee. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  superintendent  should  visit  the  schools 
twice  a  month.  With  but  four  schools,  therefore,  I  was  enabled 
to  observe  the  work  of  each  teacher  at  each  visit. 

No  hard  and  fast  course  of  study  was  prescribed  for  the  teach- 
ers, although  much  help  was  derived  from  the  suggestive  course 
prepared  by  Superintendent  A  D  Call  for  the  Ansonia  schools; 
and  the  teachers  were  required  to  accomplish  the  amount  of  work 
indicated  in  the  "  Suggestions  for  Course  of  Study,"  published  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  general  policy  was  outlined  and 
the  kind  of  work  desired  was  discussed  at  teachers'  meetings, 
which  were  held  at  frequent  intervals.  In  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  the  policy,  however,  the  teachers  were  given  considerable 
freedom,  my  belief  being  that  the  teachers  would  thus  gain  in  self- 
reliance  and  in  originality  —  elements  which  are  worth  vastly 
more  for  the  making  of  a  good  school  than  the  spirit  of  slavishly 
following  the  detailed  directions  of  a  supervisor.  The  teacher  or 
the  pupil  who  follows  directions  so  exactly  as  not  to  be  able  to  bend 
a  regulation  to  suit  the  occasion  is  of  but  little  use  to  society. 
"Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die," 
applies  neither  to  the  successful  teacher  nor  to  the  successful 
pupil. 
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Much  attention  was  paid  to  beginning  the  work  of  the  various 
subjects  properly.  Emphasis  was  laid  upon  giving  the  children 
a  rational  basis  upon  which  to  work  and  to  which  they  could  refer. 
Thus  they  were  ready  to  proceed  by  steadily  progressing  steps. 
The  teachers  of  Prospect  were  pretty  successful  in  arousing  the 
children's  activities  and  in  keeping  them  doing  something.  There 
was  a  constant  attempt  to  make  the  school  a  part  of  the  children's 
real  life. 

As  an  aid  to  these  endeavors  elementary  science  was  intro- 
duced consisting  of  simple  experiments  in  physics,  chemistry,  and 
plant  study  —  observation,  in  an  experimental  way,  of  the  common 
phenomena  of  nature.  These  lessons  were  taken  up  with  the  hope 
of  cultivating  in  the  child  the  power  to  observe  closely  and  to  think 
in  a  self-reliant  and  orderly  manner;  of  adding  to  his  fund  of 
common  knowledge  and  giving  it  a  rational  basis;  and  finally,  of 
leading  him,  in  the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  to  form  the  habit  of 
ap^ying  the  scientific  method.  The  cabinets  furnished  by  the 
state  board,  containing  the  necessary  apparatus  for  performing 
the  experiments,  were  an  indispensable  adjunct. 

In  the  study  of  plants  pursued  in  the  spring  particular  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  kinds  of  soil  best  adapted  to  the  different 
plants,  to  the  effects  of  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  to  other  easily 
performed  experiments  which  would  give  the  children  some  sort 
of  a  scientific  grotmdwork  for  the  knowledge  gained  by  experience 
and  tradition  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  country  child.  This 
work  was  taken  up  in  the  hope  that  it  would  help  the  future  farmer 
to  make  fewer  mistakes  and  that  it  might  aid  him  in  working  out 
new  ideas  which  would  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  his  class. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  teachers  were  invited  to  attend 
an  open  grange  meeting  and,  by  a  few  typical  experiments,  to  give 
a  demonstration  of  the  work  in  elementary  science.  Many  of  the 
parents  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  work  done  in  this 
branch  of  school  activity. 

In  beginning  reading,  that  the  children  might  start  with  fa- 
miliar ideas  and  yet  have  material  interesting  in  itself,  the  tradi- 
tional primer  and  first  reader,  with  their  meaningless  sentences, 
were  superseded  by  nursery  rhymes  and  jingles  and  simple  poems 
by  Field,  Stevenson,  and  others.  Most  of  these,  even  the  simplest 
of  them,  have  a  thread  of  thought  running  through  them  and  are 
of  real  literary  merit.  The  children  are  appealed  to  by  the  fanciful 
and  the  grotesque  in  these  selections,  as  well  as  by  their  rhythmical 
form,  and  are  quick  to  associate  the  ideas  with  the  words.  By 
frequent  and  varied  reviews  of  the  words  learned  the  children 
rapidly  acquired  a  sufficient  vocabulary  to  read  the  simpler  books. 
After  a  little  time  phonic  drills  were  given  to  teach  the  children 
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to  recognize  analogous  forms  and  thus  to  increase  their  inde- 
pendence in  approaching  new  words. 

The  teachers  found  that  the  reading  books  on  hand  consisted 
of  one  reader  only  for  each  year.  The  importance  of  reading  as 
a  basis  for  all  the  other  branches  and  as  a  tool  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  great  body  of  knowledge  was  emphasized  to  the  committee, 
and  while  sufficient  money  was  not  available  to  purchase  the 
amount  of  reading  matter  desired,  several  sets  were  bought  These 
comprised  a  few  sets  of  special  value  for  their  literary  qualities 
or  ethical  teaching,  one  set  of  nature  readers,  one  of  civics,  one 
of  biography  and  history,  and  one  of  geographical  readers.  These 
were  exchanged  from  school  to  school,  so  that  each  district  had 
the  advantage  of  the  several  sets. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  give  the  children  much  needed 
facility  in  expressing  their  thoughts  both  orally  and  in  writing. 
Copies  of  the  lists  of  words  in  use  at  the  New  Haven  Normal 
School  for  correct  enunciation  and  articulation  were  hectographed 
and  put  into  use,  also  correct  sentences  for  drill  in  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish in  which  the  most  common  mistakes  occur.  Valuable  material 
for  oral  and  written  language  was  found  in  the  pictures  furnished 
by  the  society  of  Colonial  Dames.  These  pictures  were  also  used 
for  decorating  the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms,  aiding  much  to  give 
them  a  cheerful  and  homelike  appearance. 

In  beginning  arithmetic  the  effort  was  made  to  have  the  chil- 
dren gain  the  idea  of  number  by  approaching  it  through  the  con- 
crete, thus  giving  them  a  tangible  foundation  upon  which  to  build. 
As  the  work  advanced  emphasis  was  laid  upon  facility  in  perform- 
ing the  fundamental  processes.  Much  drill  along  this  line  re- 
sulted in  the  desired  improvement  in  ability  to  cipher  rapidly  and 
correctly. 

In  previous  years  music  and  drawing  evidently  had  not  been 
taught  generally  in  the  schools.  During  the  past  year  the  simple 
scales  were  taught  and  the  children  made  considerable  progress  in 
ability  to  read  and  to  sing  simple  music. 

Drawing  was  taken  up  in  connection  with  plant  study  and  with 
the  apparatus  used  in  elementary  science.  Considerable  map 
drawing  was  done  to  supplement  the  study  of  geography. 

Work  in  language,  science,  drawing,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic was  collected  from  all  the  schools  to  make  up  a  volume 
which  was  sent  to  the  St.  Louis  exposition.  Each  school  submitted 
a  quantity  of  this  work  and  those  papers  deemed  suitable  for  ex- 
hibition purposes  were  selected.  Charts  were  also  made  up  from 
the  best  of  these  papers,  to  be  exhibited  in  wall  cabinets. 

After  the  work  for  St.  Louis  was  handed  in  the  schools  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  interchange  of  letters 
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between  the  school  children  of  this  country  and  those  of  England. 
This  correspondence,  conducted  according  to  the  plan  formed  by 
the  school  authorities  of  the  two  countries,  ought  to  prove  very 
instructive  and  broadening  as  well  as  intensely  interesting  to  the 
children.  Every  child  above  the  third  grade  wrote  a  letter  to 
some  unknown  child  in  the  English  schools.  These  letters  were 
all  looked  over  by  the  superintendent.  From  two  of  the  schools 
all  of  the  letters  were  considered  of  sufficient  merit  in  appearance 
and  subject-matter  to  be  sent,  as  were  the  most  of  those  from  the 
other  schools.  Unfortunately,  these  were  not  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land in  time  to  receive  replies  before  the  schools  closed. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  each  teacher  was  asked  to  pre- 
pare for  the  superintendent  an  outline  of  the  work  she  had  accom- 
plished through  the  year.  These  outlines,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  of 
much  advantage  to  the  teachers  who  next  have  charge  of  the 
schools,  and  will  make  up  for  any  loss  of  definiteness  in  not  having 
a  detailed  course  of  study ;  while  the  plan  will  not  be  open  to  the 
objection  of  such  course  of  study  arbitrarily  followed. 

NORTH    CANAAN 

My  appointment  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  North  Canaan, 
under  section  five  of  the  new  supervision  law,  was  made  in  Sep- 
tember. The  teachers  for  that  town  had  all  been  appointed  and 
the  schools  had  opened  when  I  made  my  first  visit.  There  are  five 
school  buildings  in  the  town.  The  building  in  the  village  of 
Canaan  has  five  rooms,  the  first  four  of  which  contain  two  grades 
each,  while  the  highest  room  contains  a  ninth  grade  and  two  years 
of  high  school  work.  At  East  Canaan  there  is  a  two-room  build- 
ing, the  lower  room  containing  the  first  four  grades,  the  upper 
room  grades  five,  six,  and  seven.  The  other  three  schools  are 
ungraded,  in  single-room  buildings. 

North  Canaan  has  a  valuation  of  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars ;  therefore  it  could  not  take  advantage  of  the  state 
grant  of  1903  in  order  to  increase  its  fund  for  teachers'  wages. 
All  except  one  of  the  teachers  below  the  high  school  received  but 
eight  dollars  a  week.  Only  two  of  the  ten  teachers  employed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  were  normal  graduates.  They  were 
teaching  in  the  five-room  building,  the  five  teachers  of  which  had 
all  had  considerable  experience.  The  most  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  other  schools  had  completed  their  education  with  the  two-year 
course  of  the  local  high  school.  One  had  attended  a  normal  school 
one  year.  I  found  the  school  at  Canaan  well  organized  and  pre- 
sided over  by  the  very  efficient  principal  of  the  high  school,  who, 
with  no  assistant,  -accomplishes  the  seemingly  impossible  task  of 
teaching  the  highest  grammar  grade  and  the  two  years  of  high 
school  work. 
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It  was  arranged  here,  as  at  Prospect,  that  I  shcMild  visit  the 
schools  twice  a  month.  As  the  circuit  of  the  schools  necessitated 
a  drive  of  about  twelve  miles  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  give  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  to  each  teacher  by  visiting  them  all  in 
one  day.  I  was  unable,  therefore,  to  observe  and  criticise  the 
work  of  each  teacher  at  every  visit  to  the  town.  As  the  outlying 
schools  were  taught  by  inexperienced  teachers  my  services  were 
most  needed  by  them,  and  I  endeavored  to  visit  them  at  nearly 
every  trip. 

As  far  as  possible  I  tried  to  carry  out  the  same  policy  that  I 
did  at  Prospect,  but  owing  to  the  varied,  conditions  in  the  several 
schools  uniformity  in  results  was  impossible.  The  teachers  of  the 
graded  school  had  outlined  a  course  of  study  which  was  of  much 
merit.  With  some  slight  changes,  this  was  introduced  into  the 
other  schools  of  the  town.  The  teachers  were  requested  also  to 
accomplish  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount  of  work  suggested  in 
the  course  of  study  published  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Frequent  teachers'  meetings  were  held  and,  as  at  Prospect,  em- 
phasis was  laid  upon  proper  beginnings. 

The  school  books  are  not  regularly  furnished  by  the  town  of 
North  Canaan.  A  limited  amount  of  supplementary  reading, 
.  however,  was  purchased  by  the  school  committee,  who  recognized 
the  fundamental  importance  of  this  branch  of  study.  I  believe  that 
the  traveling  libraries  furnished  to  the  schools  by  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  have  been  of  much  value  in  awakening  in  the 
pupils  a  taste  for  proper  reading.  The  portfolios  of  pictures 
furnished  by  the  same  society  were  very  advantageously  utilized, 
both  in  the  language  work  and  for  schoolroom  decoration. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  term  of  school  the  committee  voted 
to  give  music  supervision  a  trial.  Miss  Anna  £  Heath  of  Lee, 
Massachusetts,  appointed  as  supervisor,  conducted  the  work  during 
the  spring  term.  In  the  ungraded  schools,  where  no  regular 
music  lessons  had  been  given  by  the  teachers,  the  results  -of  this 
work  were  most  marked.  In  the  few  weeks  of  the  spring  term  the 
children  gained  considerable  facility  in  reading  and  singing  simple 
musical  selections,  Ihese  results  attesting  to  the  efficacy  of  music 
supervision  in  rural  communities  —  communities  in  which  musical 
advantages  are  apt  to  be  poor,  and  in  which  music  can  do  so  much 
to  put  the  children  in  the  proper  attitude  towards  the  school,  and  to 
develop  the  aesthetic  side  of  their  natures. 

The  pupils  of  North  Canaan  also  contributed  work  to  the  ex- 
position at  St.  Louis.  Three  volimies  were  made  up,  and  enough 
papers  of  unusual  merit  were  chosen  to  fill  twelve  charts  for  the 
wall  cabinets.  These  papers  upon  the  charts  were  for  the  most 
part  first  draft  work  from  the  graded  school  at  Canaan. 
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As  in  Prospect  the  pupils  of  North  Canaan  above  the  third 
school  year  wrote  letters  to  children  in  England.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  letters  written  by  the  pupils  of  the  ungraded  schools 
were  poor  in  English  and  especially  crude  in  penmanship;  there- 
fore, relatively  few  of  the  pupils  from  these  schools  were  repre- 
sented in  the  international  correspondence. 

The  condition  of  the  penmanship  in  these  schools  and  the  desire 
to  arouse  especial  interest  in  music  led  me  to  ask  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  hold  a  teachers'  meeting  at  Canaan,  at  which  Mr 
Harry  Houstoii,  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  New  Haven 
schools,  and  Mr  G  Frank  Goodale,  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
Meriden  schools,  gave  addresses,  respectively,  upon  penmanship 
and  music  Some  of  the  teachers  from  neighboring  towns  attended. 
The  audience  was  not  large,  but  it  was  interested  and  enthusiastic 

LEGISLATION    NEEDED 

My  experience  with  the  small  rural  school  in  three  states  has 
been  that  certain  sanitary  conditions  are  invariably  bad.  The 
ordinary  arrangement  of  the  boys'  water  closet  is  destructive  of 
comfort,  health,  and  decency.  I  believe  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  making  it  mandatory  that  every  school  should  have  separate 
water  closets  for  the  boys  and  girls;  that  a  tight  fence  or  partition 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  entrance  of  one  of  these  should  not 
be  visible  from  the  entrance  of  the  other;  that  the  boys'  closet,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  furniture  of  such  a  building,  should  have  a 
urinal;  and  that  some  disinfectant  should  be  placed  in  the  urinal 
and  in  the  vaults  of  the  closets  as  often  as  necessary  for  deodoriz- 
ing purposes. 

One  of  the  country  schools  which  I  have  supervised  the  past 
year  has  only  one  small  closet  for  the  use  of  both  sexes,  and  that 
one  has  had  no  door  during  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  term. 

The  construction  of  urinals  in  accordance  with  the  above  sug- 
gestion is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  utmost  importance  for  maintam- 
ing  bearable  conditions.  The  expense  of  construction  ought  not 
to  constitute  an  objection  to  compelling  their  use,  for  a  simply 
constructed  zinc-lined  trough  slanted  toward  the  vault  would  meet 
the  requirements. 

THE   OUTLOOK   FOR   SUPERVISION 

The  outlook  for  supervision  in  Connecticut  is  especially  good 
when  comparison  is  made  between  its  supervision  law  and  that  of 
Massachusetts,  under  which  supervision  has  been  extraordinarily 
successful. 

The  Massachusetts  law  was  enacted  in  1888.  Connecticut, 
therefore,  was  enabled  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  her  neighbor 
and  to  improve  upon  the  earlier  law.    In  the  Massachusetts  law 
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no  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  were  required, 
either  of  education  or  of  experience.  In  Connecticut  the  superin- 
tendent must  have  had  at  least  five  years'  successful  experience  as 
a  teacher  or  superintendent,  or  must  hold  a  certificate  of  approval 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Both  laws  permit  two  or  more 
towns  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  superintendent  for 
the  joint  district.  The  state  of  Massachusetts,  however,  pays  to 
the  district  one-half  of  such  superintendent's  salary  up  to  $750.00, 
while  Connecticut  reimburses  the  district  for  one-half  of  such 
salary  up  to  $800.00.  The  Connecticut  law  has  a  section,  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  Massachusetts  law,  enabling  a  town 
employing  not  more  than  ten  teachers  to  apply  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  appoint  a  superintendent,  the  town  paying  one- 
fourth  and  the  state  three-fourths  of  his  salary.  The  number  of 
schoob  being  limited  to  ten,  a  superintendent  of  considerable  ex- 
perience may  be  able  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  such  a  town 
in  addition  to  his  work  in  a  larger  place,  thus  giving  the  small 
country  towns  the  unusual  advantage  of  having  supervision  of 
equal  eflficiency  with  that  of  the  larger  towns. 

The  Massachusetts  law,  therefore,  is  considerably  weaker  than 
that  of  Connecticut  in  a  number  of  respects,  yet  the  history  of 
supervision  in  Massachusetts  has  been  phenomenal.  The  law  in 
that  state  was  passed  in  1888.  In  1896,  or  only  eight  years  later, 
although  the  law  at  that  time  was  merely  permissive,  more  than 
ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  of  the  state  were 
tmder  supervision. 

From  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  1896  I  quote  the  following  with  regard  to  supervision: 

"Wherever  this  policy  has  been  fairly  tried,  whether  in  the  large 
cities  or  in  the  small  country  towns,  the  recognition  of  its  importance 
as  a  prime  factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  is  nearly  or 
quite  universal.  Practically,  the  question  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
the  debatable  stage.  The  chief  benefits  resulting  from  the  employment 
of  trained  and  skillful  superintendents  are  these:  better  schoolhouscs, 
better  teachers,  more  regular  and  increased  attendance,  greater  econ- 
omy in  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  greater  interest  in  the  schools  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  parents,  and  the  community  in  general." 

Mr  George  A  Walton,  who  was  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education  for  twenty-five  years,  said  in  his  report 
for  1896: 

"It  is  in  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  the  smaller  towns  which 
have  adopted  the  superintendent  plan  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1888  that  the  most  marked  results  are  seen. 

"  It  only  remains  to  make  it  (supervision)  universal  for  all  towns  by 
a  mandatory  act,  and  Massachusetts  can  boast  of  a  form  of  supervision 
the  most  unique  and  comprehensive,  and  best  adapted  to  permanently 
improve  and  elevate  her  schools,  of  any  systems  known  to  the  country." 

Ed.— 9 
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Supervision  under  the  Massachusetts  law  having  met  with 
such  rapid  and  signal  success,  can  one  be  considered  unduly  san- 
guine to  conclude  that  under  the  much  improved  legislation  of  Con- 
necticut supervision  has  a  particularly  bright  outlook? 

School  committeemen  should  be  reassured  that  they  do  not 
lose  their  powers  when  a  superintendent  is  employed.  The 
superintendent  is  merely  the  executive  officer  to  carry  out  the  legis- 
lation of  the  committee.  They  prescribe  the  limits  of  the  superin- 
tendent's work,  as  he  in  turn  prescribes  the  limits  of  the  teachers' 
work.  The  superintendent  plans  and  unifies  the  school  work,  so 
that  there  shall  be  as  little  waste  of  time  and  material  as  possible. 
He  makes  or  helps  to  make  the  course  of  study.  He  makes  a 
special  study  of  education,  and  keeps  his  teachers  informed  of  the 
latest  and  best  in  educational  theory  and  practice.  Whatever  else 
he  does,  he  must  inspire  his  teachers  to  do  their  best  work,  arouse 
in  them  a  professional  spirit,  and  create  in  them  such  enthusiasm 
that  their  work  is  done  not  merely  for  the  monthly  wage,  but  for 
the  love  of  service. 

It  is  true,  moreover,  that  a  great  work  of  the  superintendent, 
especially  in  country  towns,  is  to  educate  the  community;  to  lead 
the  people  first  to  have  the  right  attitude  toward  the  schools;  to 
lead  them  finally  to  see  the  value  of  supervision  through  the  attain- 
ing  of  definite  results  in  the  school  life  of  the  children. 

ATTENDANCE    WORK 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  tabulated  report  of 
my  work  as  attendance  agent,  which  you  have  already  received: 

Numberof  CAses  of  absence  invetti-  Lack  of  clothing       ...       4 

gated 444       At  work  legally        .              .      78-  89 

Number  of  families  visited  aj    Number  absent  illegally    ...  474 

Number  of  letters  and  notices  to  Number  at  work  illegally  ...  161 

parents 68    Number  sent  to  school       ...  154 

Number  absent  under  legal  excuses :  Number  of  prosecutions  of  parents  i 

Disability 7 

The  main  part  of  my  attendance  work  was  performed  during 
my  regular  visits  to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  supervision. 
This  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  cases  investigated  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  families  visited  and  the  number  of  letters 
and  notices  sent  to  parents.  Visiting  the  schools  biweekly  I 
could  usually  correct  cases  of  intermittent  absence  by  talking  with 
the  pupils  themselves,  attempting  to  arouse  in  them  the  right  spirit 
toward  the  school,  and  leading  them  to  see  the  value  to  themselves 
of  regular  attendance.  Where  this  method  was  of  no  avail  or  in 
cases  of  continuous  absence,  of  which  there  were  very  few,  I  sent 
notices  or  letters  to  the  parents  or  called  upon  them. 

In  only  one  case  was  it  necessary  to  prosecute  the  parent.  In- 
vestigation of  the  absence  of  a  girl  of  ten  years  showed  that  her 
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mother,  who  was  apparently  in  comfortable  circumstances,  not 
wishing  to  be  alone,  kept  the  child  home  for  company.  Upon 
being  informed  of  the  consequences  which  would  follow  the  per- 
sistent keeping  of  the  child  from  school,  she  replied  that  she  might 
as  well  pay  fines  as  to  hire  some. one  to  stay  with  her;  and  she 
again  allowed  the  child  to  stay  at  home.  She  evidently  changed 
her  mind  when  obliged  to  pay  costs  of  prosecution  in  addition  to 
her  fine,  for  her  child's  attendance  was  regular  thereafter. 

I  found  only  one  child  illegally  employed  in  an  establishment. 
He  was  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  and  his  em- 
ployer had  no  age  certificate  on  file.  When  the  attention  of  the 
employer  was  called  to  the  matter  he  immediately  caused  the  boy 
to  procure  a  certificate.  The  others  who  were  recorded  as  il- 
legally employed  were  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who 
stayed  at  home  to  help  their  parents. 

My  experience  with  attendance  work  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  influence  of  a  good  teacher  is  more  efficacious  than  any  other 
agency  ip  maintaining  regular  attendance.  The  teacher  who 
makes  her  school  interesting  and  pleasurable  to  the  pupils,  who 
makes  them  see  the  value  to  themselves  of  regular  attendance,  and 
who  makes  a  special  point  of  rendering  them  sensitive  in  this  re- 
gard, will  have  good  attendance  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the 
pupils.  There  will  ordinarily  be  very  few  cases  to  refer  to  the 
compelling  agent 

One  school  under  my  supervision  was  presided  over  by  a 
teacher  who  meant  well,  but  who  seemed  utterly  helpless  when 
confronted  with  frequent  tardiness  or  absence.  The  attendance 
in  the  school  was  exceedingly  poor  in  spite  of  the  efforts, of  the 
agent.  During  the  school  year  she  resigned.  The  teacher  who 
took  her  place  was  much  firmer  in  every  respect  and  soon  brought 
about  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  parents  a  cordial  attitude  toward 
the  school,  with  the  result  that  these  same  pupils  who  had  been 
absent  with  the  frailest  of  excuses  now  took  evident  pride  in 
giving  the  school  an  excellent  attendance  record. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  O  Jones 

New  Haven  August  1904 


KEFORT  OF  W  B  FERGUSON 

Mr  C  D  HiNE 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
Sir:  —  As  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  I  submit 
herewith  the  following  report  of  the  schools  of  Saybrook  for  the 
year  1903-1904: 
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GENERAL   STATISTICS 

Number  of  school  buildings  owned  by  the  town    . 

Number  of  sittings      ..... 

Number  of  regular  teachers  employed 

Number  of  special  teachers    .... 

Number  of  children  enumerated  Oct.  i,  1903 

Number  of  different  pupils  registered  (including  eighteen 

from  other  towns)    ..... 
Average  daily  attendance      .... 
Number  of  cases  of  tardiness 
Number  graduated  from  the  high  school 
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As  you  are  aware,  my  supervision  of  the  Saybrook  schools 
began  the  latter  part  of  last  November.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
visited  the  schools  once  or  twice  each  month.  While  my  visita- 
tions have  not  been  so  frequent  as  could  be  desired,  yet  by  having 
teachers  preserve  for  my  inspection  much  of  their  pupils'  written 
work  in  all  subjects  I  have  been  able  to  keep  in  mind  the  progress 
made  from  week  to  week  and  to  direct  the  teaching  intelligently 
along  desired  lines. 

CONDITIONS  AS  FOUND 

My  first  inspection  of  the  Saybrook  schools  revealed  most  hope- 
ful conditions:  a  corps  of  well-trained,  painstaking,  and  ambitious 
teachers,  large,  well-lighted,  attractive  school  rooms,  spacious  play 
grounds,  orderly  and  studious  children,  and  a  board  of  education 
ready  to  cooperate  in  all  efforts  that  seemed  likely  to  improve  the 
schools.  Supplementary  reading  was  asked  for,  and  at  once  sup- 
plied in  generous  quantity;  reference  books  were  called  for,  and 
this  call  was  promptly  met ;  material  for  "  busy  "  work  was  wanted 
for  primary  grades,  and  this  was  forthcoming;  instruction  in 
music  was  advised,  and  a  music  teacher  was  secured;  a  course  of 
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Study  was  needed,  and  a  course  was  authorized.  If  the  Saybrook 
schools  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  good  schools  should  accom- 
plish, it  will  not  be  from  any  lack  of  interest  or  effort  on  the  part  of 
its  board  of  education. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

A  course  of  study  for  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  has 
been  outlined  and  used  by  the  teachers  as  a  guide  in  their  work 
during  the  last  term  of  the  year.  It  will  be  tested  during  the 
coming  year,  and  after  being  modified,  as  conditions  seem  to 
suggest,  it  will  be  printed  for  more  convenient  reference  and  use. 
This  course  provides  for  instruction  in  the  common  branches, 
reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  occupying  the  central 
place,  but  some  attention  is  given  to  nature  study,  literature,  and 
music.  History  is  included  in  the  studies  for  all  grades  above  the 
third  and  includes  both  ancient  and  modem  history.  It  has  too 
often  been  the  case  that  the  children  in  the  schools  of  the  smaller 
communities  have  been  kept  year  after  year  upon  an  intellectual 
diet  of  the  three  R's,  while  the  children  of  the  more  populous  and 
wealthy  cities  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  that  come  from  the 
study  of  literature,  nature,  music,  drawing,  and  the  histories  of 
different  peoples  and  ages,  studies  which  are  valuable  not  only  for 
the  information  they  afford,  but  also  for  the  new  interests  they 
awaken  and  the  new  sources  of  enjoyment  they  reveal.  History 
is  especially  valuable  for  the  moral  lessons  it  teaches,  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  it  cultivates,  the  ambitions  it  often  creates,  and  the 
courage  it  not  infrequently  gives  to  those  bom  into  hard  con- 
ditions. 

teachers'  meetings 

Several  teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year 
and  matters  relating  to  the  schools  discussed.  These  discussions 
have  not  been  of  educational  movements  or  theories,  but  of  the 
work  directly  in  hand.  They  have  included  the  subjects  of 
arithmetic,  language,  reading,  geography,  and  writing.  Several 
meetings  were  devoted  to  the  new  course  of  study.  One  was 
given  to  writing,  at  which  Mr  Harry  Houston,  supervisor  of  writ- 
ing in  the  New  Haven  schools,  addressed  the  teachers  in  a  most 
helpful  way. 

THE  ST  LOUIS  EXHIBIT 

The  preparation  of  this  exhibit  was  undertaken  whh  consider- 
able interest  and  enthusiasm.  That  the  schools  of  Deep  River 
should  be  thought  capable  of  preparing  anything  that  could  reflect 
credit  upon  the  state  inspired  courage  and  confidence.  The  re- 
sults were,  I  think,  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected.  While 
the  exhibit  is  not  to  be  compared  in  either  quantity  or  quality  with 
that  of  many  of  the  larger  schools  of  the  state,  schools  that  have 
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long  given  attention  to  drawing,  manual  training,  writing,  and 
nature  study  under  the  supervision  of  special  teachers,  it  does,  I 
think,  reflect  great  credit  upon  teachers  and  pupils  who  labored 
comparatively  alone  and  unaided.  The  exhibit  covers  nearly  all 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  was  participated  in  by  all  classes, 
even  the  youngest.    The  state  generously  provided  a  cabinet. 

THE  WINTHROP  SCHOOL 

This  is  the  only  ungraded  school  in  town.  It  is  located  four 
miles  from  the  village  of  Deep  River  and  the  same  distance  from  a 
railroad.  For  years  the  school  has  suffered.  Good  teachers  of 
normal  training  have  not  cared  to  teach  where  the  salary  was 
small,  the  aids  to  good  teaching  few,  the  prospects  for  an  advance- 
ment slight,  and  the  work  exacting.  I  am  glad  to  report,  however, 
that  for  the  coming  year  the  school  is  to  have  an  excellent  teacher, 
one  who  has  had  normal  training  and  successful  experience.  She 
will  attempt  the  task  of  transforming  a  disorderly,  inattentive, 
unambitious  school  into  an  orderly  and  ambitious  one.  That  she 
will  succeed  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  I  hope  her  efforts 
will  be  recognized  and  appreciated.    I  believe  they  will  be. 

HIPH  SCHOOL 

The  Deep  River  High  School  has  two  teachers,  about  fifty 
pupils,  and  maintains  a  three  years'  course.  It  graduated  a  class 
of  fourteen  in  June,  a  very  large  number  for  so  small  a  school. 
The  course  includes  English,  Latin,  German,  commercial  arith- 
metic, bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry,  ancient,  English  and  Ameri- 
can history,  physical  geography,  botany,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
Greek  has  been  taught  to  very  small  classes,  but  I  have  strongly 
advised  that  this  subject  be  dropped  from  the  course.  A  school 
having  only  two  teachers  can  devote  its  time  and  energies  more 
profitably  to  other  subjects. 

Either  a  fourth  year  should  be  added  to  the  course  and  an  ad- 
ditional teacher  employed,  or  a  fourth  year  should  be  provided  by 
allowing  any  graduates  of  the  school  to  attend,  at  the  expense  of 
the  town,  a  secondary  school  that  offers  a  four  years*  course. 
The  latter  plan  will  probably  be  followed  for  the  present  at  least. 
Few  boys  and  girls  from  Deep  River  have  entered  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  It  is  hoped  that  this  condition  will  not  long 
continue.  While  it  may  not  be  the  chief  function  of  a  public  high 
school  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  the  college  and  technical  school 
any  good  school  will  seek  to  arouse  in  its  entire  membership 
laudable  ambitions,  and  siKh  an  accomplishment  is  sure  to  result 
in  some  pupils  aspiring  to  a  course  in  a  higher  institution. 

W  B  Ferguson 
Middletown  August  i  1904 
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REPORT  OF  JOHN  B  m'lEAN 

Mr  Charles  D  Hike 

Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Education 
Sir  : —  The  following  is  a  report  of  my  work  as  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  East  Granby: 

ATTENDANCE 

Upon  undertaking  the  work  I  first  gave  my  attention  to  the 
matter  of  securing  the  registration,  in  the  various  schools,  of  all 
children  of  school  age. 

The  schools  had  been  in  session  one  week,  yet  I  found  forty-one 
children  not  yet  entered.  All  of  them  were  registered  in  a  short 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  children  of  one  family.  As  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  this  case  I  will  not  give 
them  at  this  time.  These  children  attended  later,  in  all  about  one- 
half  the  school  year. 

The  attendance  through  the  year  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
present  system  of  securing  attendance  is  not  always  effective.  The 
time  which  often  elapses  between  the  offense  and  any  notice  or 
action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  tends  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
carelessness.  I  suggest  that  a  weekly  report  of  non-attendance, 
to  some  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  proper  notice  and 
action  immediately,  will  be  more  effective  in  remedying  this  evil. 
While  the  majority  of  families  are  reasonably  careful  to  observe 
the  law,  in  many  districts  there  are  parties  who  will  steal  all  they 
dare  of  their  children's  time  for  work.  Nothing  but  close  watch 
and  vigorous  measures  will  prevent  their  cheating  the  law. 

GRADING 

The  proper  classification  of  the  schools  next  commanded  my 
attention. 

The  following  outline  of  work  for  the  various  grades  was  used : 

Grade  I    Primer,  writing  and  spelling.    Numbers,  combinations  to  10. 

Grade  II  First  reader,  writing  and  spelling.  Numbers,  combina- 
tions to  50.  Map  work,  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water.  Stories  of 
Indian  customs,  homes,  food,  clothing,  etc. 

Graoe  III  Second  reader,  writing  and  spelling.  Numbers,  combi- 
nations to  144.  Map  work.  North  America,  natural  and  political  di- 
visions.   Stories  of  discovery  and  exploration. 

Grade  IV  Third  reader,  writing  and  spelling.  Numbers.  Add  and 
subtract,  read  and  wrfte  numbers  to  seven  places.  Multiply  and  divide 
by  one  digit  Map  work,  western  continent.  Stories  of  early  settlers. 
Language.    Sentence  building  and  simple  narration. 

Grade  V  Reading  from  supplementary  readers.  Spelling  from 
Reed's  Word  Lessons.  Arithmetic,  brief  course  to  fractions.  Map 
work,  eastern  continent.  Stories  of  Colonial  life  and  wars.  Language. 
Short  themes  and  complex  sentences. 
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Grade  VI  Reading  from  supplementary  readers.  Arithmetic,  finish 
brief  course.  History,  to  Revolutionary  War.  Geography  (Frye's), 
western  continent  Language,  Book  I.  Spelling,  Reed's  Word  Lessons. 
Physiology,  one  lesson  a  week. 

Grade  VII  Reading,  supplementary  readers.  Arithmetic,  to  per- 
centage. History,  to  Civil  War.  Geography,  eastern  continent  Lan- 
guage (Hyde's),  Book  II.    Spelling.    Physiology,  as  above. 

Grade  VIII  Reading,  supplementary  readers.  Arithmetic,  to  pow- 
ers and  roots.  History,  complete.  Geography,  review  and  complete, 
emphasizing  physiography.  Language,  Hyde's  Practical  English. 
Spelling.    Physiology. 

Grade  IX  Arithmetic,  complete.  History  by  topics,  several  texts. 
Language.  Buchler's  English  Grammar,  studies  in  literature.  Physi- 
ology, complete. 

Detail  of  work  expected  for  each  six  weeks  was  given  teachers 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  period  (six  weeks). 

Tests  were  given  on  this  work  the  last  week  of  each  period. 

The  grades  represented  in  the  various  schools  run  as  follows: 

No.  I  lower  room,  Grades  I  II  III  IV. 

No.  2  upper  room,  Grades  V  VI  VII  VIII. 

No.  3  Grades  I  II  IV  VI  VII. 

No.  s  Grades  I  III  VI  VII  VIII. 

No.  6  Grades  II  III  IV  VI. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

Aside  from  giving  the  teachers  the  above  outline,  an  outline  in 
detail  of  work  for  each  grade  in  each  subject  was  given  for  each 
six  weeks. 

examinations 

Examinations  were  given  every  sixth  week  on  advance  work  of 
each  period,  and  final  examinations  were  given  the  last  week  of 
the  school  year,  covering  the  work  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  test 
papers  were  prepared  and  sent  out  by  myself. 

REPORTS 

Teachers  were  required  to  send  me  a  report  showing  standing 
of  each  pupil  in  every  subject.    Reports  were  also  sent  to  parents. 

STANDING  AND  PROMOTION 

Marks  for  daily  recitations  were  averaged  with  examination 
marks  for  standing.  For  promotion  an  average  of  70  per  cent 
was  required,  and  no  pupil  with  average  below  60  in  two  subjects 
could  get  promotion. 

With  few  exce{)tions  the  pupils  of  the  various  grades  were  able 
to  pass  their  tests  and  gain  a  higher  grade  at  end  of  year. 
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INDIVIDUAL  CONSIDERATION 

While  the  above  scheme  was  used  great  care  was  taken  not  to 
allow  the  system  to  do  away  with  the  consideration  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  fact,  the  system  of  reporting  tended  to  bring  to  my  at- 
tention the  pupil  who  needed  special  consideration,  and  changes 
of  grade  were  made  during  the  year  when  it  seemed  best. 

EFFECT  OF  GRADING  SYSTEM 

The  benefits  resulting  from  the  grading  system  were  as  follows : 

(a)  It  gave  the  teachers  a  definite  task  for  a  definite  period 
and  tested  the  thoroughness  of  this  work.  This  was  especially 
helpful  to  the  inexperienced  teacher. 

(b)  It  proved  an  incentive  and  spur  to  pupils  who  were  am- 
bitious to  pass  tests  and  get  promotion. 

(c)  It  gave  a  well-balanced  course  of  study  and  division  of 
time  between  the  various  branches. 

CLOSING  EXERCISES  AND  EXHIBIT  OF  SCHOOL  WORK 

All  of  the  pupils  of  the  various  schools  of  the  town  were  brought 
together  for  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  an  exhibit  of 
the  school  work  was  made. 

This  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  parents  and  much  interest 
was  shown. 

teachers'  meetings 

Teachers'  meetings,  in  connection  with  the  teachers  of  Sims- 
bury  schools,  were  held  at  various  times  and  proved  very  helpful. 
Several  of  these  meetings  were  addressed  by  speakers  from  the 
normal  schools. 

visiting 

I  have  visited  the  schools,  averaging  as  often  as  once  a  month, 
and  examined  the  work  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

The  school  buildings  are  in  a  fairly  comfortable  condition  with 
the  exception  of  the  lower  room  in  District  No  i.  This  room  is 
far  too  small  to  accommodate  the  number  attending  and  is  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  children.  I  have  the  promise  of  the 
school  authorities  that  this  will  be  enlarged  during  the  vacation. 

Several  of  the  schools  are  in  need  of  more  teaching  appliances, 
maps,  etc.  I  think  this  lack  will  be  in  a  measure  remedied  another 
year. 
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On  the  whole  I  can  report  a  y^ar  of  progress :  better  attendance, 
better  system,  better  results,  and  a  foundation  for  even  greater 
progress  another  year. 

Yours  respectfully 

John  B  McLean 


TEACHERS     MEETINGS 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers'  meet- 
ings from  September  i,  1903,  to  September  i,  1904: 


Date 
Sept  21 
Sept  29 
Oct  1 
Oct  13 
Oct    x6 

Oct  19 
Oct  22 
Oct  23 
Oct  33 
Oct  31 
Nov  3 
Nov  7 
Nov  6 
Nov  23 
Nov  20 
Nov  20 
Nov  20 
Nov  20 
Nov  21 
Dec  I 
Dec  4 
Dec  4 
Dec  12 
Dec  21 
Jan  8 
Jan  8 
Jan  II 
Jan  IS 
Jan  15 
Jan  16 
Jan  18 
Jan  23 
Jan  29 
Feb  2 
Feb     5 

Feb  5 

Feb  6 

Feb  10 

Feb  12 
Feb  12-13 

Feb  16 

Feb  18 

Feb  19 

Feb  23 


No  of        No  in 
Place  speakers  attendance 

New  Haven       i  401 

Watertown        i  55 

Cheshire  2  155 

So  Norwalk       i  76 

Hartford  (Sute  Teach-  3,500 
era'  Association) 


New  Haven 
Ellington 
Norfolk 
Burlington 
Hartford  (Co) 
So  Windsor 
Hartford 
Deep  River  , 
New  Haven 
N  Grosve'dale 
NoHolk 
Branford 
Mansfield 
Hartford  (Co) 
So  Windsor 
Winsted 
Glastonbury 
Hartford  (Co) 
New  Haven 
Cheshire 
NoHolk 
Thomps'nville 
Winsted  1 

Middletown  i 
Hartford  (Co)  i 
New  Haven  1 
Dan  bury  t 

Branford  i 

Willifnantic  i 
Shelton  i 

(Huntington  ) 
Middletown  i 
Hartford  (Co)  1 
New  Haven  i 
Winsted  i 

Sprague  7 

Shelton  i 

Berlin  i 

Simsbury  i 

Shelton  i 


4^ 

169 

60 

9 

300 

26 

86 
S« 
5^5 

30 

60 

40 

18 

300 

20 

47 

32 

250 

451 

22 

159 

70 

48 

159 

335 

500 

89 

40 

200 

140 

71 
250 

5X2 

48 

55 

100 
14 
20 

160 


Date 
Feb    24 
Feb    27 
Mar     I 
Mar     4 

Mar  4 

Mar  8 

Mar  II 

Mar  12 

Mar  15 

Mar  17 

Mar  18 

Mar  18 

Mar  18 

Mar  18 

Mar   19 

Mar  23 
Mar  24 

Mar  25 
Apr  8 
Apr  II 
Apr  II 
Apr   15 

Apr  15 
Apr   18 

Apr  22 
Apr  23 
Apr  26 
Apr  29 

Apr  29 
Apr  29 
Apr  29 
Apr  30 
Apr  30 
May  3 
May    6 

May    6 

May  II 
May  13 


No  of 
Place  speakers 

Norwich  i 

Hartford  (Co)  i 
Shelton  i 

East  Hampton  i 

(Chatham) 
N  Grosve*dale  i 
Shelton  i 

Danbury  i 

Fairfield  i 

Shelton  i 

Stafford  Sp'gs  i 
NoHolk  I 

Manchester       i 
Hartford  i 

Danielson  i 

(Killingly) 
Hartford  i 

New  Haven       x 
Berlin  i 

(Kensington) 
Winsted  i 

Cheshire  i 

New  Haven       i 
Meriden  i 

Deep  River        i 

(Say  brook) 
Cheshire  i 

ThompsonvUle  i 

(Enfield) 
Norfolk  I  • 

Fairfield  i 

Berlin  i 

Ivory  ton  2 

(Essex) 
Cheshire  i 

Danbury  i 

No  Canaan        2 
Ansonia  6 

Middletown       6 
Shelton  i 

New  London 

(Eastern  Conn) 
Simsbury  i 

Rocky  Hill        i 
Salisbury  i 

(Lakeville) 


No  in 
attendance 

30 
350 
200 

27 

36 
160 

35 

26 
200 

51 

35 

M 

33 

57 

80 

475 

20 

41 
17 
521 
40 
26 


275 
19 


20 
62 
H 
106 
68 
250 
SCO 

^4 
105 
25 
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Date      Place 


No  of        No  in 
speakers  attendance 


May  13    Bridgeport        2 
(Fairfield  Co 
Association) 
May  16    Wallingford      i 
May  17    Berlin  i 

May  17    Norwich  i 

May  16    New  Haven      i 
May  ao    Spring  Hill       2 

(Mansfield) 
June    3    Georgetown      i 
(Wilton) 


58 
14 
95 
450 
16 


MEETIl 

^GS 

No  of 

No  in 

Date 

Place           speakers 

attendance 

June    6 

Enfield               i 
(Thompsonville) 

55 

June  10 

Bethlehem         i 

67 

June  II 

Fairfield             i 

17 

June  11 

Moodus              I 
(East  Haddam) 

60 

June  24 

Goshen               i 

30 

95  meetings     120 

15,859 

Average  attendance  166 

SCHOOLS 

Summary  of  Statistics,  igos-1904 

Number  of  towns  in  the  state 
Number  of  districts  in  the  state 
Number  of  public  schools 

Increase  for  the  year 
Number  of  departments  in  public  schools 

Increase  for  the  year 
Number  of  one-room  schools 
Number  of  schools  of  two  departments 
Number  of  schools  of  three  departments 
Number  of  schools  of  four  departments 
Number  of  schools  of  five  departments 
Ntmnber  of  schools  of  six  or  more  departments 
Average  length'  of  public  schools,  in  days 

Increase  for  the  year 
Whole  number  of  graded  schools 
Number  of  towns  having  high  schools 
Number  of  high  schools 
Number  of  evening  schools    . 
Number  of  normal  schools    . 
Number  of  public  kindergartens 
Number  of  schools  at  temporary  homes 


166 

858 

1,519 

1 

4,204 

139 

I,Q20 
I4S 

55 
74 

23 

199 

189.08 

■25 

49£» 

«S 

4 

94 

5 
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Below  will  be  found  a  summary  for  thirty  years  (1876 
to  1905  inclusive) : 

TABLE  XXXVII 


Report  of 

Aiwrage 
length 

No 

No 
pubUc 
schooU 

No 
of  depart- 
ments 

1 

•No 

ofgrraded 

schools 

No 
one- room 
schools 

Evening 
schools 

1876 

X76.a6 

ifSo6 

1,650 

3.499 

264 

1877 

X78.X4 

ii493 

1,628 

2,499 

270 

1878 

177-52 

'.487 

1.629 

2.530 

277 

1879 

X78.47 

1,500 

1.647 

2,564 

286 

x88o 

178.60 

1.498 

1,638 

2,571 

300 

z88i 

179.02 

I.47S 

1,630 

2,594 

308 

x88a 

179.98 

«»47i 

1.634 

2,627 

3»4 

1883 

X79.66 

tt447 

1,628 

2,649 

313 

1884 

X78.77 

1.447 

1.634 

2,735 

320 

26 

1885 

X79.55 
X79.i8 

Xi447 

«,639    - 

338 

«3 

1886 

Xt44i 

1.633 

2,837 

339 

29 

1887 

179.74 

i»447 

1,63  X 

2,860 

354 

3« 

x888 

x8o.x8 

i»4a4 

x,6a8 

2,903 

361 

26 

X889 

179.08 

1*423 

1,624 

2,92  X 

36X 

33 

X890 

180.33 

t,404 

1,629 

2,969 

362 

30 

X89X 

182.51 

«.394 

x,6xi 

2,994 

362 

27 

,89a 

x8a.a6 

x,4o8 

X.S99 

3.057 

379 

35 

1893 

182.30 

if394 

X.594 

3.«3i 

379 

39 

X894 

182.74 

1.386 

i|584 

3. '7' 

fs 

24 

Z 

182.92 

'»347 

'.561 

3.236 

43 

183.32 

iia63 

1.577 

3,338 

395 

35 

'?>Z 

187.47 

x,a6x 

1.563 

3.436 

4" 

3« 

X898 

;g:fa 

X,2XO 

1.554 

3,5" 

425 

26 

1899 

1,127 

1,547 

3,628 

437 

31 

1900 

X89.X5 

'♦037 

1.546 

3,759 

444 

X,X02 

«9 

X90I 

x8q.oi 

907 

1.533 

3,834 

456 

X.077 

27 

x9oa 

!§:l| 

!5* 

«.535 

3,924 

472 

x,o63 

24 

1903 

850 

«,5«S 

3,950 

470 

1,045 

37 

1904 

188.83 

846 

x,Si8 

4,065 

479 

»,039 

39 

X905 

189.08 

858 

i.5>9 

4.204 

499 

T,020 

29 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  [departments]  in 
the  last  fourteen  years  is  as  follows  : 


Report  of 
1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


TABLE  XXXVIII 

No.  of 

Schools 

Report  of 

3.057 

1899 

3,131 

1900 

3.I7I 

1901 

3.236 

1902 

3,338 

1903 

3.436 

1904 

3.5" 

1905 

No.  ol 

Schools 

3,628 
3.759 
3,834 
3,924 
3.950 
4,065 
4,204 


The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  school  year  in 
days,  1 888-1 905  : 

TABLE  XXXIX 


Length  in 

Length  in 

day. 

Report  of                                                 days 

1888   . 

180.18 

1897         .         .         .'        .          187.47 

1889  .     .     . 

170.08 

1898 

187.45 

1890    . 

180.32 

1899 

188.82 

I89I    . 

182.52 

1900 

189.15 

1892    . 

182.26 

1901 

189.01 

1893  . 

182.30 

1902 

189.53 

1894  ..    . 

182.74 

1903 

188.89 

1895  . 

182.92 

1904 

188.83 

1896   . 

183.23 

1905 

189.08 

•  ThU  includes  all  8cho< 

dIs  other  than 

one-room  schools 
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The  average    number  of   days  in  school  year 
July  14,  1904,  for  each  town  in  the  state  is  given 
following  table : 

ending 
in  the 

TABLE 

XL 

Ay.  length 
of  school 
Towns              in  days 

New  Britain      200.50 

Av.  length 
of  school 
Towns              In  days 
Manchester       190.00 

Towns 
Sprague 

Ay.  length 
of  school 
In  days 

181.81 

Ansonia 

200.00 

Milford 

190.00 

Vernon 

181.25 

Bridgeport 

200.00 

Monroe 

190.00 

Durham 

181. 16 

Derby 

200.00 

Plainfield 

190.00 

Brookfield 

181. 12 

Fairfield 

200.00 

Stratford 

190.00 

Seymour 

181.00 

Greenwich 

200.00 

West  Hartford  190.00 

Hampton 

180.83 

Meriden 

200.00 

Wethersfield 

190.00 

Hebron 

180.65 

New  Haven 

200.00 

Killingly 

189.35 

Easton 

180.55 

Norwalk 

200.00 

Newtown 

J89.18 

Somers 

180.50 

PlainviUe 

200.00 

Essex 

189.00 

Hartland 

180.14 

Ridgeiield 

200.00 

Windham 

189.00 

Ashford 

180.00 

Torrington 

200.00 

Darien 

188  50 

Bethany 

180.00 

Westport 

200.00 

Naugatuck 

188.16 

Bloomfield 

180.00 

Wallingford 

196. I I 

Colchester 

187.07 

Bolton 

180.00 

Waterbury 

195.00 

Plymouth 

187.05 

Bridgewater 

180.00 

Windsor  Locks  195.00 

Orange 

186.90 

Brooklyn 

180.00 

Avon 

194.25 

Trumbull 

186.87 

Chaplin 

180.00 

Norwich 

194.03 

Guilford 

186.00 

Chatham 

180.00 

Farmington 

193.58 

Salisbury 

185.90 

Chester 

180.00 

Wilton 

192.95 

Putnam 

185.21 

Colebrook 

180.00 

Bnrling^on 

192.77 

Saybrook 

185.00 

Eastford 

180.00 

Weston 

192.00 

Suffield 

185.00 

East  Haddam 

180.00 

New  Canaan 

191.76 

Portland 

185.00 

East  Windsor 

180.00 

Prospect 

191.25 

Woodbridge 

185.00 

Ellington 

180.00 

Stamford 

191.00 

Hartford 

184.61 

Goshen 

180.00 

Griswold 

190.83 

Cheshire  ' 

184.53 

Granby 

180.00 

Danbnry 

190.65 

Kent 

184.23 

Haddam 

180.00 

Huntington 

190.34 

Winchester 

184.22 

Killingworth 

180.00 

Beacon  Falls 

190.00 

Branford 

184.00 

Ledyard 

180.00 

Bethel 

190.00 

Clinton 

184.00 

Lisbon 

180.00 

Canton 

190.00 

New  London 

184.00 

Lyme 

180.00 

East  Hartford  190.00 

Old  Saybrook 

183.00 

Madison 

180.00 

East  Haven 

190.00 

Southington 

183.00 

Mansfield 

180.00 

Enfield 

190.00 

Glastonbury 

132.85 

Marlborough 

180.00 

Hamden 

190.00 

Bristol 

182.65 

Morris 

180.00 
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Av.  length 
of  school 
Towns              in  days 

Towns 

Av.  length 

of  school 

in  days 

Towns 

Av.  lensrth 
of  school 
in  days 

Now  Fairfield 

180.00 

Willington 

179-25 

New  Hartford 

173.93 

Nowington 

180.00 

Montville 

178.82 

New  Milford 

173.50 

North  Canaan 

180.00 

East  Granby 

178.40 

North  Branf ord  173.21 

Roxbury 

180.00 

Thomaston 

178.30 

Cromwell 

173.00 

Salem 

180.00 

Warren 

178.20 

East  Lyme 

173.00 

Scotland 

180.00 

Berlin 

178.03 

No.  Stonington  172.38 

Sharon 

180.00 

Middlefield 

178.00 

Watertown 

171.83 

Z80.00 

Bozrah 

177.16 

Southbury 

170.50 

Simsbury 

180.00 

Litchfield 

177.00 

Norfolk 

169.50 

South  Windsor  180.00 

Windsor 

176.45 

Franklin 

169.28 

Stafford 

180.00 

Groton 

176.42 

Coventry 

168.75 

Sterling 

180.00 

Andover 

176.00 

Old  Lyme 

168.50 

Stonington 

180.00 

Lebanon 

176.00 

Cornwall 

168.38 

Thompson 

180.00 

Columbia 

175.69 

Middlebury 

166.80 

Tolland 

180.00 

Oxford 

175.66 

Woodbury 

163.75 

Voluntown 

180.00 

Harwinton 

175.00 

Preston 

162.00 

Waterford 

Z80.00 

Washington 

175.00 

Rocky  Hill 

156.83 

Westbrook 

180.00 

Redding 

174.87 

Canaan 

155.00 

Woodstock 

180.00 

North  Haven 

174.55 

Wolcott 

154.20 

Middletown 

179.79 

Canterbury 

174.45 

Bethlehem 

151.41 

Barkhamsted 

17955 

Pomfret 

174.31 

Union 

I44rOO 
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DIAGRAM 

The  following  graphic  shows  changes  in  length  of  school  year  since  1876  : 
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Normal  Schools 

ATTENDANCE 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  normal 

schools  in  the  year  1903- 1904  was 

New  Britain  ....        239 

WiUimantic  ....         90 

New  Haven  .190 

5x9 

The  number  in  attendance  in  the  several  years  beginning 
with  the  school  year  1889  has  been 

x88q  2890  1891  189a  1893  X894  Z895  1896  Z897  Z898  Z899  1900  Z901  1909  1903  1904 

New  Britain  265  300  335  328  191  1Q4  236  211  200  231  251  272  272  237  236  239 
WiUimantic  27  70  79  67  76  69  87  119  124  124  no  104  95  95  87  90 
New  Haven    98  209  200  173  181  182  189  221  226  226  189  190 

292  370  414  395  365  472  523  503  505  537  550  597  593  558  5"  519 

ENTERING  CLASSES 

The  entering  classes  in  the  fall  of  1904  were 

New  Britain  ....  142 

WilUtnantic  ....  45 

New  Haven  ....  124 

Danbury      .....  46 

357 

The  entering  classes  in   the  years  since   1889  were  as 
follows : 

1889  1890  Z89Z  Z892  Z893  Z894  Z895  Z896  Z897  Z898  Z899  Z900  Z90Z  190a  Z903  1904 

New  Britain       128  150  205  193  122  108  148  123  104  151  149  157  154  120  118  142 

WiUimantic  27    43    41    46    41    37    41    77    58    64    53    58    50    48    45  45 

New  Haven  98  133  124  109  119  no  109  146  146  123  108  124 

Danbury      46 

155  193  246  239  261  278  313  309  281  325  311  361  350  291  271  357 

GRADUATES 

The  number  of  graduates  in  1904  was  as  follows : 

New  Britain  ....         93 

WUlimantic  ....  20 

New  Haven  ....  81 

194 

The  number  graduated  in  all  the  years  since  1889  is  as 
follows : 

Z889  Z890  1891  1893 1893  1894 1895  1896  Z897 1898  Z899  1900  Z90T  190a  Z903  Z904 

New  Britain          80    72    66    91     87    74    70    55    63    74    75  78    88  88    85     93 

WilUmantic           . .     . .     22    26    18    26    23    26    33    45    47  39    31  30    30    20 

New  Haven          52    66    58    55    63  61     72  73    95     8i 

80    72    88  117  105  100  145  147  154  174  185  178  191  191  210  194 
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NORMAL    SCHOOLS  I4S 

WHOLE  NUMBER   OF   GRADUATES 

New  Britain 2,160 

Willimantic 412  -' 

New  Haven 679 

TEACHERS 

The  following  table  shows  number  of  teachers  in  normal 
and  training  departments  : 


Teachers 

Normal  Schools 

In  normal  schools 

In  model  and 
practice  schools 

Men 

5 
2 

4 

Women 

Men 

Women 

New  Britain        .... 
Willimantic         .... 
New  Haven        .... 

10 
5 
3 

1 
I 

26 

8 

31 

TOWNS  REPRESENTED  AT  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

The  following  table  shows  the  towns  from  which  stu- 
dents have  entered  the  normal  school  in  the  years  1883-1904, 
inclusive,  with  the  number  that  entered  from  each  town  in 
each  year  ; 

TPBLE  XXXVIII 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  table  by 
towns : 


TABLE  XXXIX 


Andorer a 

Anaemia 79 

Ashford. 8 

AvoQ 7 

Barkhanntfd a 

BeaooD  Falls z 

Berlin..... as 

Bethany a 

Bethel 34 

Bethlehem o 

Bloomfield t« 

Bolton 6 

Boirah 6 

Branford  •«••••..  a6 

Bridgeport 31 

Bridgewater 1 

Bristol 74 

Brookfield 4 

Brooklyn 11 

BttriingtoQ 3 

Canaan 13 

Canterbury zo 

Canton 14 

Chaplin lo 

Chatham 34 

Cheshire 33 

Chester 10 

Ointon 8 

Colchester a7 

Colebrook. 3 

Colombia 13 

Cornwall 11 

Corentrr t6 

Cromwell 8 

Danbory. 54 

Darien zi 

Derby...  30 

Durham 12 

Eastford. s 

East  Granby $ 

EastHaddam....  za 

East  Hartford....  4a 


EastHaren 4 

East  Lyme la 

Easton 3 

Bast  Windsor....  40 

Ellinaton 14 

Enfield 75 

Essex..... 91 

Fairfield 10 

Farmington 43 

Franklin g 

Glastonbury zs 

Goshen 5 

Granby 7 

Greenwidi 24 

Griswold 0 

Groton ....  z8 

Guilford 33 

Haddam za 

Hamden at 

Hampton      .....  zs 

Harttord 413 

Hartland 1 

Harwinton. ......  5 

Hebron    za 

Huntington Z7 

Kent iz 

Killingly ao 

Killingworth 4 

Lebanon 3a 

Ledyard 14 

Lisbon 3 

Litchfield Z4 

Ljrme zz 

Madison z8 

Manchester 63 

Mansfield a4 

Marlborough a 

Meriden Z56 

Middlebury 3 

Middlefield 8 

Middlctown zoz 

MUford. 3z 


Monroe o 

Montrille 11 

Morris. ... .......  6 

Naugatuck 35 

New  Britain 300 

New  Canaan za 

New  Fairfield....  i 

New  Hartford...  zg 

New  Haven 530 

Newingtoo as 

New  London 33 

NewMilford zo 

Newtown az 

Norfolk 5 

North  Branford..  zz 

North  Canaan.. . .  7 

North  HaTen..^.  zs 

N.  Stonington...  zs 

Norwalk ztz 

Norwich Z33 

Old  Lyme 8 

Old  Saybrook. ...  z 

5™»8? 5$ 

Oxford 3 

Plainfield Z9 

PlaiuTille Z7 

Plymouth.......  37 

Pomfret 7 

Portland 4a 

Preston Z4 

Prospect 4 

Putnam za 

Redding zz 

Ridgefield 13 

Rocky  Hin 9 

Roxbury 4 

Salem z 

Salisbunr a4 

Saybrook... ti 

Scotland 8 

Seymour 96 

Sharon zs 


Sherman a 

Simsbory az 

Somers 4 

Southbury 8 

Southington 5a 

South  Wmdsor...  ao 


SU 

Stamford 88 

Sterling 6 

Stonington 40 

Stratford 43 

SuflBeld z8 

Thomaston zz 

Thompson iz 

Tolland   9 

Torrington aa 

Trumbull 9 

Union o 

Vernon 31 

Voluntown a 

Wallingford 9z 

Warren. 4 

Washington zo 

Waterbunr Z59 

Waterford 5 

Watertown 14 

Westbrt>ok 6 

West  Hartford...  «6 

Weston o 

Westport ay 

Wethersfield 47 

WiUington 4 

Wilton 6 

Winchester 38 

Windham. 17Z 

Windsor ao 

Windsor  Locks..  47 

Wolcott z 

Woodbridge 6 

W^oodbur? ......  s 

Woodstodc   9 

Total 4»77« 


Expenses 

Below  will  be  found  the  expenses  of  the  normal  schools 
since  1883.  The»amounts  received  from  the  state  [state 
grant]  and  the  amounts  from  the  towns  in  which  the  schools 
are  located  [town  grant]  are  given  in  separate  columns. 
There  was  no  contract  with  New  Britain  until  1902. 
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Hvw  BriUin 

X88I 

$11,300.00 

1882 

12,000.00 

1883 

12,100.00 

1884 

14.527.79 

•1885 

13.289.41 

1886 

14,625.51 

1887 

17.000.00 

1888 

18.341.33 

1889 

18,658.62 

1890 

19.444.62 

1 891 

ao.555.38 

1892 

34.728.92 

1893 

36.786.40 

1894 

34.838.62 

1895 

32,384.29 

1896 

26,395.79 

1897 

26,752.62 

1898 

27,806.89 

1899 

31.547.92 

1900 

24.597.56 

I90I 

28.943.75 

1902 

24.471.69 

1903 

25.704.42 

1904 

32.011.35 

•7 

months 

BXPEIVSBS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
1881-1904 

Waiimantic      New  Haven 


19,429.26 

10.570.74 
12,008.62 
16,387.08 
16,533.77 
15459.41 
17.346.64 
15.989.36 
18,632.92 
19,000.19 
14,958.17 
21,322.78 
15,669.05 
22,914.14 
17.552.61 


$15,46929 
".333.05 
15.368.01 
15.142.88 
16.124.87 
18,028.30 

13.927.19 
16,353.01 

16,984.34 
18.831.78 
19,460.62 


Danbury 


$859.60 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


roum  grant 

to  1904 

New  BriUin                        Wmimantlc 

$67.00* 

289.25 

1,384.92  i 

2,191.40 

2,789.44 

2,289.82 

2,374.45 

3.412.30 

$1,625.00 

4.118.47 

5.32993 

5.037.82 

3.744.91 

5.062.98 

5.658.07 

5.947.29 

6,702.53 

2.518.70 

7.482.94 

3.903.04 

8,299  88 

3.755.64 

8.033.97 

3.974.88 

7.215.64 

3.591.66 

7.803.18  t 

4.741.24 

7.093." 

4.968. 1 1 

8.677.42 

4.796.57 

8,349." 

5.601.78 

9.618.77 

2.996.44 

7,782.26 

New  Haven 


$2,465.00 
2.565.00 
13.334.71 
15.144.70 
10.227.37 
9.933.16 
10.804.01 
11,370.29 
17.541  20 
17,231.26 
18,137.80 


*  Not  from  the  town  of  New  Britain 
X  I100.00  from  tale  of  material 


t  Tuition  fees  are  included 
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1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1S88 
1889 

i8go 
1 891 
1S92 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
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Town 
New  BriUin 
$11,300.00 

12,000.00 

I2«o67.oo 

14,817.04 

14,674.33 
16,816.91 

19.789.44 
20,632.15 
21,033.07 
22,856.92 
24.673-85 
39.766.76 
41,849.38 

40.785.91 
34,902.99 
30,298.83 
30,508.26 
31,781.77 
34.139.58 
29,338  80 
33.911.86 
29,268.26 
31,306.20 
35.007.79 


TOTAL 
and  state  grants 

Wniimantic 


$11,054.26 
15,900.67 
15.753.53 
22,045.15 
23.236.30 
22.942.3s 
25.646.52 

24.023.33 
25,848.56 
26.803.37 
22.051.28 
30,000.20 
24,018.16 
32,532.91 
25.334.87 


New  H*yen 


$17,934.29 
13,898.05 
28,702.72 
30,287.58 
26,362.24 
27,961.46 
24,731.20 
27.72330 
34.525.54 
36,063.04 
37,598.42 


Appropriations  for  Normal  School  Buildings— iSSz-tgoa 
1881       1888     1886     1887       1889         1898        1896       1897       1901 
New  Britain 

Building  >|75,ooo.oo ....  ....  ....  ....  .... 

Grad  and  grds      .,,,    ^5,900.00     ....        ....         ....  ....  ....  ....  .... 

7,100.00    ....        ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  .... 

....   $7,000.00    ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  .... 

$181.41      

....        ....        ....     $35,000.00      ....  ....  •••.  .... 

....        ....        ....  ....  ....     '$20,500.00    ....  •••. 

....        ....        ....  ....  ....  3,500^00    ....  .... 

«...        «...        ....  ....  •••*  ....         ....     $25,000.00 


1908 


Fitandfursh 
Repairs  and  gds    .. 
Contrac'r 
Annex 

Kinder'ten  bldg   .. 
Heat  and  vent 
Mod  school  bldg    .. 
Changes  in  bldg    .. 
Comp  m  s  bld^ 

WlLLIMANTlC 

Building 
Grading 
North  wing 
Chang  and  rep 
Completing  bldg  . . 

New  Haven 
Building 
Grading 
Changes  and  rep  .. 

Bridgeport 
Building 

Danbury 

Building 


Total 


$2,500.00 
5,500.00 


$t55,6St.«t 


^50,000.00  $75,000.00 


x8,ooo.oo 


$350.00 


600.00 
2,500.00  $151, 


x,55aoo  $101,900.0 


VfoObOOO.oo  $zoOy00o»ao 


$508,661 .4> 


1  In  addition  to  this,  the  town  of  New  Britain  gave  $25,000.00 

3  Not  used;  repealed  in  1889  •  Not  used;  repealed  In  1897 

«  Site  given  by  town  »  Site  given  by  town 

•  Site  given  by  town :   building  not  completed 
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Reports  of  Normal  Schools 

The  rq)orts  of  the  principals  of  Normal  Schools  are  given 

below: 

Report  of  Marcus  White,  New  Britain, 
G  P  Phenix,  Willimantic 
A  B  Morrill,  New  Haven    . 

report  of  marcus  white     * 
Mr  Charles  D  Hine 

Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Education 

Sir  —  The  report  of  the  principal  of  the  state  normal  school, 
New  Britain,  for  the  school  year  1903- 1904  is  herewith  respectfully 
submitted. 

The  school  year  began  Tuesday,  September  ist,  with  an  enter- 
ing class  of  118  and  a  total  enrollment  of  236.  There  were  but 
few  changes  in  the  teaching  force. 

Miss  Edith  L  Risley  of  the  English  department  resigned  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  year,  and  Miss  Myra  Wilcox,  formerly  in- 
structor in  English  at  the  New  Britain  high  school,  was  appointed 
her  successor.  Miss  Katherine  Stoughton  was  transferred  from 
the  model  schools.  New  Britain,  to  the  training  school  at  South 
Manchester,  and  Caroline  Silliman  of  the  class  of  1901  took  her 
place.  Miss  Emily  Sadd,  Miss  Caro  Gray,  and  Miss  Edith  Root 
resigned  from  the  supervising  force  at  South  Manchester,  and  Miss 
Imogene  Grant  and  MibS  Grace  B  Hall  were  appointed  to  it.  Miss 
Alice  O'Grady,  who  for  several  years  had  been  the  very  efficient 
head  of  the  kindergarten  department,  was  elected  to  Chicago  nor- 
mal school.  Her  resignation  took  effect  at  Thanksgiving.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  year  Miss  Kate  McMahon,  formerly  first  assist- 
ant, took  charge  of  the  kindergarten  and  carried  it  on  with  much 
success.  Miss  O'Grady's  classes  in  kindergarten  theory  were 
taught  by  Miss  Grace  Parsons,  a  graduate  of  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, New  York. 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of 
Professor  Ralph  G  Hibbard  in  January,  1904.  He  had  had  a 
longer  connection  with  the  school  than  any  other  teacher  in  its 
history.  He  became  instructor  in  elocution  in  1861  and  remained 
with  the  school  until  1865.  He  returned  in  1869  and  held  the  posi- 
tion of  instructor  in  elocution  and  reading  until  his  death.  Though 
only  a  portion  of  his  time  was  given  to  this  school,  he  was  warmly 
attached  to  it.  He  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  rare 
kindliness  of  character,  and  he  left  but  the  pleasantest  memories  in 
the  hearts  of  the  many  hundred  graduates  of  this  school  to  whom 
he  was  personally  known. 
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In  my  previous  reports  for  some  years  I  have  complained  of  the 
lack  of  room  and  inadequate  facilities  for  proper  instruction.  The 
model  school  building  provided  for  by  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion of  1901  was  completed  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  year  in 
September,  1903.  This  building  is  admirably  planned  for  school 
purposes  and  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  the  provisions  made  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children.  The  rooms  are  admirably 
lighted.  The  ventilating  system  was  planned  by  Professor  Homer 
S  Woodbridge  of  Boston,  and  the  building  is  heated  from  the  cen- 
tral plant  in  the  main  building.  In  this  way  the  dust  from  the  coal 
and  ashes  is  avoided  and  much  larger  basement  room  afforded. 
Seven  of  the  eight  rooms  are  at  present  occupied,  the  children  below 
the  third  grade  remaining  in  the  annex.  The  removal  of  the  model 
school  children  to  the  new  building  has  made  it  possible  to  equip 
the  new  laboratories  so  greatly  needed  We  have  now  a  well- 
equipped  physical  laboratory,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  biological 
laboratory,  and  a  special  room  equipped  for  geology  and  geography. 
The  teaching  in  the  normal  school  for  the  past  year  has  been 
under  conditions  better  than  at  any  time  for  many  years,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  substantial  gains  will  be  made  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
work. 

A  pleasing  innovation  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  reunions 
of  former  graduates.  These  reunions  have  been  by  classes  and 
have  been  remarkably  well  attended.  During  the  past  year 
reunions  were  held  of  the  classes  of  1900,  1901,  1902,  1903.  Other 
reunions  are  planned  for  the  present  year.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this 
way  the  school  and  its  graduates  will  keep  in  closer  touch  with  each 
other,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  school  will  be  increased  among 
the  teachers  of  the  state.  On  Friday,  June  17th,  there  was  gradu- 
ated a  class  of  ninety-three.  This  is  the  largest  number  graduated 
in  any  one  year  during  the  history  of  the  school.  The  programme 
of  the  graduation  exercises  with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  will  be  found  below. 

Graduation  Exeroses 

Friday  June  19  1903 

I  45  p  M 

PROGRAM 

Music 

Orchestra 
Hymn 

Nonnal  School 
Address  —  Modem  Problems  in  Education 

Professor  Frank  M  McMurry-of  Columbia  University 
Music 

Orchestra 
Presentation  of  Diplomas 

By  His  Excellency  Abiram  Chamberlain 
Music 

Orchestra 
America 
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GRADUATES 
Normal  Trmning  Department 

Hackett  Ella  Gertrude 
Harris  Alice  Maude 
Havens  Teresa  B 
Hendron  Mary  Agnes 
Hill  Daisy  Knowlton 
Holaday  Grace  Louise 
Hollister  Mabel  Electa 
Kingsley  Daisy  M 
Kirkpatrick  Estelle  Clark 
Kuehne  Emma  Flora 
Landon  Maude  K 
Lauridsen  Carrie  Marie 
Leach  Mary  Fairman 
Lyman  Margaret 
Maloney  Mary  Agnes 
Marshall  Clara  Helen 
McAvoy  Sara  Frances 
McEvoy  Margaret  M 
McGowan  Mary  Leona 
McLaughlin  Frances  Ida 
Moody  Jane 
Myers  Margaret 
Muir  Martha 
O'Meara  Teresa  Margaret 
Rahaley  Henrietta  L 
Reilly  Mabel  Irene 
Schureman  Rydie  Marie 
Scoville  Lucy  Agnes 
Selby  Maud  Elizabeth 
Seymour  Addie  Beryl 
Stapleton  Eleanor  F 
Stevens  Florence  Genevieve 
Stowe  Florence  Champlin 
Tredwell  Frances  Evelyn 
Tryon  Helen  Gertrude 
Waite  Edith  May 
Wieder  Babetti 
Williams  May  Ella 


Ashley  Maud  B 
Avery  Ruby  Almira 
Bailey  Grace  May 
Beardsley  Belle  Spcrry 
Belden  Prudence  Griswold 
Brockway  Adelaide  Elizabeth 
Brown  Sarah  Lois 
Bunnell  Sarah  E 
Bumham  Carlyn  Helena 
Burwell  Margaret  Morrison 
Camp  Ona  Emmeline 
Campbell  Mary  A 
Chamberlain  Anna 
Qark  Maude  Belle 
Qark  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Coer,  Bertha 

Cooper  Mabel  Templeton 
Corbin  Imogene 
Coughlin  Grace  H<^>e 
Crowley  Mary  Helen 
Cunliffe  Isabelle  Eunice 
Davison  Bertha  Leete 
Dean  Alice  Cary 
Dean  Bessie  Susan 
Dick  Agnes  Jane 
Dwight  Florence  Marion 
Dyson  Mary  E 
Ennis  Margarete  G  G 
Finch  Helen  Maude 
Fitzgerald  Anna  Elizabeth 
Flymi  Grace  Madeline 
Foley  Elizabeth  Pauline 
Fox  Katheryne  Pierce 
Gauthier  Flora  E 
Gillard  Jessie  Anne 
Gilmartin  Mary 
Gleason  Grace  I 
Green  Edith  Gertrude 
Griswold  Katharine  L 

Kindergarten  Troming  Department 

Belden  Lida  Allegra  Lord  MoUie 

Brewster  Helen  Campbell  McDonald  Margaret  Mary 

Carpenter  Alice  May  Mulligan  Jane  Elizabeth 

Dennis  Mertie  Idella  Osgood  Grace  Maud 

Foster  Mary  E  Parker  Helen  Adelia 

Gard  Mary  Roche  J  Josephine 

Hutchinson  Helen  Sophia  Staples  Harriet  Dudley 

Littlehales  Lolia  Mabel  Whitman  Helen  Howard 

Marcus  Wnn* 
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keport  of  george  p  phenix 
Mr  Charles  D  Hine 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
Sir  —  My  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  state  normal  train- 
ing school  in  Willimantic  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted  : 
This  report  is  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1904. 

REGISTRATION  AND  ATTBNDAKCB 

Graduates,  1903             ........  30 

Senior  class         .........  37 

Junior  class        .........  40 

Preparatory  class         ........  13 

Kindergarten  training  class  .....                     .  z 

Special  students            ........  10 

Whole  number  of  resident  students                              •        \  ■  9' 

Non-resident  students                      .                               .        ^  .  42 

Whole  number  enrolled  in  normal  department  ....  133 

Pupils  in  model  and  training  schools        .....  460 


ATTENDANCE  BY  TOWNS 


Thirty-two  towns  are  represented  as  follows : 

Berlin      ,       .       .       .       x    Lisbon    ....       1    Stonington    . 

6 

Chaplin  . 
Chatham 

4    Lyme 

X    Naugatuck    . 

a    NewLondon 

I    Thompson 

X 

a    Tolland  .       . 

X 

Colchester     . 

s    Vernon  . 

3 

Bast  Windsor 

X    Norfolk  .       . 

X    WilHngton    . 

a 

Franklin 

a    Norwich 

8    Winchester   . 

X 

Griswold 

X    Plainfield 

X    Windham      . 

X9 

Groton    . 

3    Pom  fret . 

X    Windsor  Locks 

X 

Hampton 
Hartford 

a    Preston  . 

X 

a    Putnam  . 

3          Total 

86 

KiUingly 

4    Rocky  Hill    . 

X 

Lebanon 

3    SUfford.       . 

X 

OTHER  STATES 

Massachusetts 3 

New  Jersey a 

ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES    ' 
Counties  Students 

Hartford 6 

New  Haven a 

NewLondon 33 

Windham 35 

Litchfield a 

Middlesex x 

Tolland 7 

86 
TEACHERS 

George  P  Phenix,  Principal  Edwin  C  Andrews 

Psychology  Grade  VIII 

Jennie  E  Chapin  Anna  B  Griswold 

Mathematics^  Gymnastics^  Writing-  Kindergarten 

Mabel  I  Jenkins  Eliza  A  Cneyney 

History,  English  Grade  IV 

Sarah  J  Walter  Eliza  G  Rawson 

Methods,  Training  Librarian 

May  E  Davison  Mary  A  Quinn 

Grade  V  Grade  VI 

Eliza  Graeme  Graves  Harry  Houston 

Kindergarten  Principal  Supervisor  of  Writing 

Jennie  E  Dennehy  Mary  M  Souther 

Grade  VII  Music 

Frederick  W  Staebner  Lora  W  Lakin 

Science^  Geography  Grade  II 

Abigail  B  Bugbee 

Grade  I 


9« 
Toums 
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Miss  Dunn  was  granted  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill 
health  until  February,  1904.  Being  unable  to  return  at  that  time 
she  resigned.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  work  in 
drawing  and  modeling  has  been  conducted  by  Mr  Staebner  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  classes.  Miss  Dunn  had  been  connected  with 
the  school  since  1890.  During  that  period  she  had  built  up  a 
strong  department  and  the  worth  of  her  work  was  recognized 
throughout  the  state. 

Mrs  Abigail  B  Bugbee,  a  graduate  of  the  school  in  1900,  was 
engaged  at  Easter  to  assist  in  the  primary  department. 

The  following  teachers  sent  their  resignations  to  the  board  to 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  school  year :  The  principal,  Miss  Sarah 
J  Walter,  Mrs  Eliza  Graeme  Graves,  Mr  Edwin  C  Andrews, 
Miss  Anna  B  Griswold,  Miss  Lora  W  Lakin,  and  Mrs  Abigail 
B  Bugbee.  The  first  two  go  to  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 
Mrs  Graves  becomes  principal  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  Normal 
School  at  North  Adams,  Mass.  Mr  Adams  has  accepted  the 
superintendency  in  Ansonia,  and  Miss  Lakin  will  teach  in  Torring- 
ton. 

GRADUATION 

On  the  17th  of  June  diplomas  were  presented  by  Prof  William 
G  Sumner  of  the  state  board  of  education  to  the  following  young 
women : 


Qara  L  Abcll 
Bessie  Esther  BothwcU 
Janet  Robinson  Campbell 
Frances  Lx>retta  Casey 
Ellen  Gertrude  Clune 
Anna  Lauretta  Corrigan 
Lillian  H  Corrigan 
Anna  Dorothea  Daudey 
Grace  Filer  . 
Qara  Cecilia  Fitzpatrick 
Alice  Eugenia  Gordon 
Ethel  May  Johnson    . 
Mary  Kampf 
Winifred  G  Kclley     . 
Ida  Jane  Kennedy 
Annie  Loietta  O'Loughlin 
Belle  Luna  Rathbun   . 
Ethel  E  Richardson    . 
Harriet  Fuller  Stevens 
Alice  Bradley  Williams 


Lebanon 

Jewett  City 

New  London 

Willimantic 

Norwich 

Willimantic 

Willimantic 

Colchester 

Attawaugan 

Stonington 

Willimantic 

Willimantic 

Norwich 

Naugatuck 

Dajrville 

Willimantic 

Colchester 

Lebanon 

Willimantic 

Rocky  Hill 


TRAINING 


Ever  since  my  appointment  to  the  principalship  in  1893  the 
policy  of  the  school  has  been  to  make  the  training  department  the 
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central  point  of  its  organization.  In  1893-4  the  time  given  by  the 
senior  class  to  teaching  in  the  model  schools  was  increased  to 
twelve  weeks  all-day  work  or  more  than  doubled.  The  next  year 
the  time  was  further  increased  to  twenty  weeks.  In  this  same 
year  four  practice  schools  were  organized  and  a  portion  of  the 
class  given  an  opportunity  for  the  independent  teaching  that  is 
possible  only  in  a  practice  school.  The  next  year,  1895-6  more 
practice  schools  were  established  and  since  1897  every  student 
graduating  from  the  school  has  had  at  least  twenty  weeks  all-day 
work  in  the  practice  department.  During  this  entire  period  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  development  in  other  departments  and  all 
departments  have  been  brought  into  closer  relations. 

Conditions  in  the  Willimantic  school  have  been  in  most  respects 
exceptionally  favorable  for  doing  strong  work.  Training  classes 
have  been  small,  practice  school  facilities  have  been  ample,  and 
the  instruction  and  supervision  in  them  of  a  high  order.  Credit 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  training  department  is  largely  due  to  Miss 
Sarah  J  Walter,  whose  work  in  training  teachers  has  been  unique 
in  its  excellence. 

NUMBERS 

In  respect  to  numbers  the  Willimantic  school  has  always  been 
the  smallest  of  the  three  normal  schools,  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  any  material  increase  in  the  near  future. 

The  territory  from  which  the  school  naturally  draws  contained, 
according  to  the  census  of  1900,  15.6  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  state.  Unlike  New  Britain  and  New  JIaven  there  is  no 
large  population  within  such  distance  that  pupils  may  live  at  home 
and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  school,  yet  in  the  year  of  the 
census,  which  was  a  typical  year,  with  only  15.6  per  cent  of  the 
population  to  draw  from  the  Willimantic  school  contained  20  per 
cent  of  the  entire  registration  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state 
and  gave  diplomas  to  21.9  per  cent  of  all  who  graduated  in  that 
year.  I  called  your  attention  to  this  matter  in  a  former  report. 
I  am  repeating  the  facts  though  in  another  form,  because  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  should  be  generally  known,  especially  by  members 
of  the  legislature.  If  the  three  normal  schools  are  kept  equally 
efficient  it  will  mean  a  larger  expenditure  per  pupil  in  Willimantic 
than  elsewhere,  but  this  should  be  expected  and  provided  for. 

A  more  important  consideration  than  that  of  numbers  is  the 
quality  of  students  who  enter  and  graduate.  In  my  first  report  I 
called  your  attention  to  the  small  number  of  high  school  graduates 
in  the  school.  In  1889  but  11  per  cent  of  the  entering  class  were 
high  school  graduates.  In  1892  the  number  fell  to  the  lowest  point, 
8.8  per  cent.  From  that  time  there  was  a  steady  increase  year  by 
year  until  in  1902  it  was  considered  expedient  by  the  board  to  admi» 
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to  the  two  years'  course  only  those  who  had  completed  a  high  school 
course  of  at  least  three  years  in  length  or  who  could  furnish  evi- 
dence of  having  received  an  equivalent  education. 

PSBPASATOKY   CLASS 

At  the  same  time  that  the  requirements  for  admission  were 
raised  provision  was  made  for  a  preparatory  class  whose  course 
should  be  not  less  than  one  year  in  length.  This  class  was  intended 
to  provide  for  those  who  were  unable  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  two  years'  course.  As  neither  of  the 
other  schools  were  to  admit  such  pupils  it  was  thought  that  a  pre- 
paratory class  of  some  size  would  gather  at  Willimantic  each  year 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  Experience  has  not  justified  the  expec- 
tation. Nineteen  pupils  entered  the  preparatory  class  in  1902. 
Of  those  only  four  came  from  west  of  the  Connecticut  River.  In 
1903,  only  eleven  entered,  one  only  of  whom  came  from  the  western 
half  of  the  state.  Of  the  eleven  who  entered  last  September  three 
were  quite  unprepared  even  for  the  preparatory  class  and  they  soon 
dropped  out  of  the  school.  Unless  these  numbers  increase,  which 
is  not  probable,  it  will  soon  be  a  question  for  the  board  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  maintain  a  separate  class  for 
so  few. 

NKBDS  07  THE  SCHOOL 

The  school  needs  a  dormitory.  The  importance  of  suitable 
living  conditions  for  pupils  during  the  normal  school  period  has 
been  strangely  overlooked  in  Connecticut. 

The  influence  of  a  home  where  good  companionship,  regular 
hours,  proper  food,  and  good  sanitary  accommodations  can  be  se- 
cured, would  be  inestimable.  Such  an  addition  to  the  equipment  of 
the  school  would  not  be  very  costly.  The  state  would  have  to  erect 
a  suitable  building  and  keep  it  in  good  repair.  The  income  from 
rent  and  board  would  easily  defray  all  running  expenses  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  the  pupils  better  service  at  less  cost  than  could 
be  generally  obtained  outside. 

The  school  needs  a  building  for  its  practice  schools  of  such 
capacity  that  all  the  practice  work  can  be  carried  on  under  one  roof. 
At  present  training  is  going  on  in  four  separate  buildings,  and  the 
loss  of  time  to  supervisors  and  pupils,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ill 
effects  of  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  is  considerable.  Analo- 
gous conditions  in  a  factory  would  result  in  a  diminishing  of  divi- 
dends that  would  forcibly  call  the  attention  of  stockholders  and 
directors  to  the  defect  Wasteful  expenditure  of  energy  is  as 
costly  in  a  normal  school  as  in  a  factory,  even  though  the  loss  can- 
not be  exactly  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

To  these  two  needs  I  would  urgently  call  the  attention  of  the 
board. 
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The  school  has  just  completed  its  fifteenth  year.  Fifteen  classes 
have  been  admitted,  containing  in  all  735  different  pupils  —  an 
average  of  49  each  year.  Fourteen  classes  have  graduated.  Four 
hundred  nine  diplomas  have  been  granted  —  an  average  of  about 
30  to  each  class. 

This  year  is  my  eleventh  as  principal  of  this  school  and  my 
sixteenth  in  the  service  of  the  board.  I  cannot  properly  close  this 
report  without  acknowledging  the  liberal  spirit  which  has  always 
characterized  the  attitude  of  the  state  board  of  education  towards 
the  school.  The  same  freedom  to  undertake  and  to  carry  out  the 
best  I  could  devise  which  I  have  enjoyed  I  have  tried  to  extend  to 
those  associated  with  me.  Whatever  of  permanent  value  the  school 
has  accomplished  must  be  credited  in  no  small  degree  to  this  free- 
dom. 

George  P  Phenix 

rsfokt  of  arthur  b  morrill 
Mr  Charles  D  Hine 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
Sir  —  The  report  of  the  state  normal  training  school  at  New 
Haven  for  the  year  ending  June  17,  1904,  is  hereby  respectfully 
submitted. 

The  eleventh  year  of  the  school  commenced  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber I,  1903.    The  attendance  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

Seniors 83 

Juniors 107 

190 

There  were  the  following  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers. 
Miss  S  Lillian  Brooks  and  Miss  Qara  A  Brockett,  having  resigned 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  did  not  return.  Miss  Ruth  Smith 
was  appointed  to  Room  Number  3,  Orchard  Street  School;  Miss 
S  Elizabeth  Warner  to  Room  Number  7,  Roger  Sherman  School; 
Miss  Eleanor  J  Clark  to  Room  Number  8,  Roger  Sherman  School ; 
Miss  Charlotte  C  Pierpont  to  Room  Number  3,  Dwight  School; 
Miss  Eulalia  Gilhuly,  a  substitute  during  the  preceding  year,  to 
Room  Number  5,  Dwight  School.  Miss  Annie  A  Condon  was 
appointed  assistant  in  Roger  Sherman  School. 

A  class  of  eighty-one  young  women  graduated  from  the  school 
June  17,  making  the  total  number  of  graduates  seven  hundred 
eighty.  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  each  class  are  engaged  for  the  New 
Haven  schools,  so  that  about  one  hundred  forty  of  the  four  hundred 
teachers  in  this  city  have  been  furnished  by  this  school.  The 
remaining  larger  part  of  the  class  are  distributed  among  other 
schools  of  the  state.  They  can  all  have  places  if  they  want  them, 
and,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  engage  in  teaching  and  render  serv- 
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ice  to  the  state.  At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  there  are 
calls  on  this  school  for  teachers  that  cannot  be  supplied,  as  all  avail- 
able candidates  are  employed. 

One  purpose  of  this  school  has  been  to  prepare  its  pupils  to 
work  for  ends  that  are  definite,  taking  into  account  the  kinds  of 
children  there  are  in  the  common  schools,  and  the  nature  of  their 
life  conditions,  to  consider  distinctly  what  are  the  things  that  can 
be  most  profitably  done  for  them.  There  has  been  a  too  great 
tendency  to  prescribe  for  common  school  education  from  an  a 
priori  point  of  view,  assuming  certain  kinds  of  children  and  con- 
ditions, and  failing  to  take  into  account  the  real  state  of  affairs 
in  the  average  common  school. 

It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  more  specifically  this  feature  of 
the  course.  In  the  first  place  the  aim  is  to  limit  the  work  so  that 
it  shall  include  only  those  subjects  that  are  needed  by  the  majority 
of  those  in  the  public  schools,  taking  into  consideration  that  a  short 
school  life  is  the  common  experience.  What  knowledge  is  of  most 
worth?  is  the  question  that  constantly  recurs,  and  this  suggests  the 
related  question.  What  education  is  of  the  most  worth  ?  To  this  end 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  group  subjects  in  a  general  way  to 
the  educational  purpose,  specifying  the  psychological  principle 
prominently  involved.  This  may  be  best  set  forth  by  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 


Psychology  — 
School  Work^ 


Automatic  action 

Habit 

Maximum  practice 

Minimum  knowledge 


Course  of  Study  —  Beginnings  of  reading 

Writing 

Spelling 

Ciphering 

Talking  — 
Use  of  words 
Pronunciation 

Reading      Music 


Intelligence 

Feeling 

Maximum 

interest 
and 

knowledge 
Minimum  practice 
Reading — 

Fiction         Science 

Biography    Poetry 

History 

Geography 
Observation  work 
History  study 
Citizenship 
Pictures  • 
Music 


Besides  selecting  useful  purposes  to  work  for,  another  aim  of 
the  school  has  been  to  conserve  the  energy  expended  each  succes- 
sive year  on  the  different  lines  of  work.  This  has  been  especially 
important  in  the  model  schools  where  the  problems  of  the  com- 
mon school  are  studied.  It  seems  strange  that  so  much  time  has 
been  devoted  in  the  public  schools  to  the  common  subjects  with 
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such  disappointing  results.  Careful  observation  will  show  that  one 
cause  of  waste  is  the  loss  due  to  transition  from  the  work  of  one 
year  to  that  of  another.  This  leakage  should  be  guarded  against 
as  much  as  possible  by  making  it  a  part  of  each  year's  work  to 
conserve  the  results  of  the  preceding  year.  One  aim  should  be  to 
hold  fast  the  important  and  useful  results  that  have  been  attained 
even  if  the  advance  has  to  be  curtailed.  Continuity  of  effort  to 
accomplish  well  defined  ends  can  thus  be  secured,  and  it  is  probable 
that  better  results  will  follow  from  more  persistently  working  for 
the  same  purposes  from  year  to  year. 

Another  feature  of  this  school  is  the  economy  that  has  resulted 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  work.  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
securing  teachers  trained  in  the  normal  school,  and  able  to  teach 
efficiently  subjects  that  differ  widely.  Drawing  has  been  taught  by^ 
a  teacher  who  has  also  done  other  kinds  of  work.  The  same  is  true 
of  penmanship.  Thus  the  employment  of  extra  teachers  has  been 
avoided,  and  expense  has  been  saved. 

The  arrangement  for  work  in  gymnastics  has  also  been  excep- 
tional and  advantageous.  The  pupils  have  gone  to  the  New  Haven 
normal  school  of  gymnastics,  which  is  located  not  far  from  the 
state  school,  and  there  have  received  excellent  instruction.  Thus 
not  only  have  the  care  and  expense  of  a  gymnasium  been  dispensed 
with,  but  considerable  economy  has  been  realized  in  securing" 
unusual  facilities  for  this  part  of  the  teacher's  preparation. 

An  attempt  has  thus  been  made  in  this  report  to  briefly  sug- 
gest the  need  of  determining  some  definite  things  to  be  done  in 
common  school  education.  They  should  be  pertinent  to  the  needs 
of  the  majority,  whose  school  life  is  short.  The  lines  of  work 
should  be  limited  rather  than  diffused,  and  there  should  be  a  per- 
sistent continuity  of  effort  through  the  grades  of  school  to  do  the 
things  that  are  important.  Such  considerations  suggest  some  of 
the  subjects  for  continual  investigation  at  a  normal  school.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  school  at  New  Haven  to  so  train  its- 
students  that  they  shall  be  distinguished  by  knowing  what  to  teach,, 
how  to  teach,  and  by  their  eagerness  to  teach. 

A  B  Morrill 
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High  schools  may  be  divided  according  to  the  provisions 
of  law  under  which  they  are  organized  into 


Town  high  schools  (consolidated  system) 
Town  high  schools  (district  system) 
District  high   schools  . 


42 
16 
20 

78 


CLASSES 

Qassifying  the  schools  according  to  the  number  of  years 
in  the  high  school  course  : 


The  following  school  has  a  five  years'  course : 
Tomng^ton 


The  following  schools  have  a  four  years'  course : 


Ansonia 

Huntington 

Southing^on 

Bethel 

Killingly 

South  Windsor  2 

Branford 

Litchfield 

Stafford 

Bridgeport 

Madison 

Stamford 

Bristol 

Manchester 

Stonington  2 

Canton 

Meriden 

Suffield 

Colchester 

Middletown 

Thomaston 

Derby 

Naugatuck 

Vernon 

East  Hartford 

New  Britain 

Wallmgford 

Enfield 

New  Haven 

Waterbury 

Farmington 

Newtown 

West  Hartford 

Glastonbury 

Norwalk 

Westport 

Greenwich 

Portland 

Wmdham 

Groton 

Putnam 

Windsor 

Guilford 

Se3rmour 

Woodbury 

Hartford 

Simsbury 

49 


III 


The  following  schools  have  a  three  years'  course : 


Cheshire 

North  Canaan 

Saybrook 

Danbury 

Norwalk  2 

Sharon 

East  Lyme 

Old  Saybrook 

Stonington  2 

Middlebury 

Orange 

Stratford 

Milford 

Plymouth 

Watertown 

New  Milford 

Salisbury  2 

Wmdsor  Locks 

Ed.  —11 
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IV 

The  following  schools  have  a  two  years'  course : 

New  Hartford  Orange  Wethersfield 

Old  Lyme  Somers 


The  following  schools  have  a  one  year's  course  : 
New  Haven  Westville  Pljrmouth 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PRIVILEGES 


In  seventy-four  towns  the  school  visitors  consented  to 
the  attendance  of  children  at  a  non-local  high  school  and 
received  from  the  State  the  amounts  found  in  table  xlvi 
on  pages  168-169.    The  towns  are  as  follows  : 


Andover 

Avon 

Barkhamsted 

Beacon  Palls 

Berlin 

Bethany 

Bloomfield 

Bolton 

Bozrah 

Brookfield 

Brooklyn 

Burlington 

Chaplin 

Chatham 

Chester 

Colebrook 

Columbia 

Coventry 

Cromwell 

Darien 

Durham 

Bast  Granby 

East  Haven 

East  Windsor 

EUing^n 


Essex 
Fairfield 
Goshen 
•Granby 
Griswold 
Haddam 
Hamden 
Hampton 
Harwinton 
Hebron 
Kent 
Lebanon 
Ledyard 
Lisbon 
Mansfield 
Middlefield 
Monroe 
Morris 
New  Canaan 
New  Fairfield 
New  Hartford 
Newington 
North  Branf  ord 
North  Haven 
Oxford 


Plainfield 

Plain  ville 

Plymouth 

Pomfret 

Prospect 

Redding 

Ridgefield 

Rocky  Hill 

Salem 

Scotland 

Somers 

South  Windsor 

Sprag^ie 

Thompson 

Tolland 

Trumbull 

Volimtown 

Waterford 

Watertown 

Westbrook 

Willingfton 

Wilton 

Wolcott 

Woodbridge 


74 


The  following  towns  did  not  maintain  high  schools  and 
did  not  pay  high  school  tuition  fee  at  non-local  high  schools: 


Ashford 

Bethlehem 

Bridgewater 

Canterbury 

Clinton 

Cornwall 

Eastford 

East  Haddam 

Easton 

Franklin 

Hartland 


Killingworth 

Marlborough 

Montville 

New  London 

Norfolk 

North  Stonington 

Norwich 

Preston 

Roxbury 

Sherman 


Southbury 

Sterling 

Union 

Voluntown 

Warren 

Washington 

Weston 

Westport 

Wincnester 

Woodstock 


31 
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The  following  public  high  schools  were  approved  by  the 
state  board  of  education  :  * 


High 

Number 

High 

Number 

High                 Number 

schools 

non-local 

schools 

non-local 

schools             noi 

i-local 

approved 

students 

approved 

students 

approved             students 

Bethel 

13 

Meriden 

3 

South  Windsor 

2 

Branford 

I 

Middletown 

83 

Stamford 

54 

Bridgeport 

38 

Naugatuck 

6 

Stonineton 
Suffield 

I 

Bristol 

10 

New  Britain 

68 

3 

Canton 

6 

New  Hartford 

I 

Thomaston 

I 

Cheshire 

9 

New  Haven 

55 

Torrington 

16 

Colchester 

13 

New  Milford 

I 

Vernon 

43 

Danbury 

9 

Newtown 

2 

Wallingford 

2 

Enfield 

38 

Norwalk 

21 

Waterbury 

6 

Farmington 
Hartford 

4 

Old  Saybrook 

II 

West  Hartford 

2 

15 

Plymouth 

5 

Wethersfield 

8 

Huntineton 

2 

Putnam 

49 

Windham 

59 

Killingly 
Litchfield 

57 

Saybrook 

13 

Windsor 

2 

3 

Seymour 

4 

Windsor  Locks 

2 

Manchester 

4 

Simsbury 

9 

The  following  endowed  and  incorporated  academies  ^ 

were 

approved  : 

Number  non-local 

Number  non-local 

Academy  in 

students 

Academy  in                   studenU 

Clinton 

3 

Norwich                       31 

New  London 

20 

Wmsted                         8 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


In  the  following  towns  there  are  buildings  used  exclu- 
sively for  high  school  purposes : 


Bethel 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Cheshire 

East  Hartford 

Danbury 

Glastonbury 

Hartford 


Madison 
Meriden 
Middletown 
New  Britain 
New  Haven  (2) 
Putnam 
Southington 
South  Windsor 


Stamford 

Suffield 

Torrington 

Vernon 

Waterbiuy 

Windham 


66 
118 
153 


REGISTRATION 

The  registration  by  classes  or  years  is  as  follows : 
First  year      ....    3736      Fifth  year 
Second  year  ....    2368      Graduate  students 
Third  year    .        .  .1828      Unclassified  . 

Fourth  year  ....     1214  

Total 9483 

EXPENSES 

If  the  high  school  occupies  a  building  with  other  grades, 
the  items  of   cost  properly  chargeable  to  each  cannot  be 

separated. 

Teachers*  w£^es      ....    $351,347.52 
Fuel  and  incidentals       .        .        .      119,162.15 

$470,509.67 

STATISTICS 

Table  xl  is  compiled  from  the  returns  of  high  school 
principals  and  sdhool  visitors. 
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TABLE  XL  —  GKNERAL  STATISTICS 


TOWH 


a  Bethel 

3  Branford , 

4  Bridgeport 

5  Brutol 

6  Caoton , 

7  Cheshire , 

8  Colchester 

9  Danbiuy 

10  Derby 

iz  East  Hartford., 

za  EastLvme 

IS  Enfield 

14  Farmington. . . . 

15  Glaatonbory. . . . 

16  Greenwich 


17  Groton 

18  Guilford 

19  Hartford 

10  Hantington 

11  KillincW 

la  Litch&ld 

33  Madison 

a4  Manchester 

as  Meriden 

a6  Middlebary 

27  Middletown 

a8  Milford 

a9  Naugatuck 

30  New  Britain 

31  New  Hartford... 
3a  New  Haven  . . . . , 

33  New  Haven 

34  New  Milford. ... 

35  Newtown 

36  North  Canaan.. 

37  Norwalk. 

38  Norwalk 

39  Norwalk 

40  Old  Lyme 

41  OldSaybrook... 
4a  Orange 

43  Orange 

44  Plymouth 

45  Plymouth 

46  Portland 

47  Putnam 

48  Salisbury 

49  Salisbury 

50  Saybrook 

5z  Seymour 

5a  Sharon 

53  Simsbury 

54  Somers 

55  Southington  . . . . 

56  South  Windsor.. 

57  South  Windsor.. 

58  Stafford 

59  Stamford 

60  Stonington 

6z  Stonington 

62  Stoninjjton , 

63  Stonincton 

64  Strati  Old 


Town 
OR  District 
Organization 


Town,  c. . . 
Town,  c. . . 
Town,f... 
Town,c... 
Town,  </... 
Town,c... 
Town,c... 
Town,  li. . . 
Town,*/... 
TowB,c  .. 
Town,  </. . , 
Town,c... 
Town.c... 
Diatnct... 
Town,  d. . . 
District  .. 
District . . . 
Town,  d. . 
Town,  d. . 
Town.c... 
Town,  c... 
Town,  c... 
Town,c... 
District.  . . 
Town,  c. . . 
Town,  d. . 
District . . , 
Town,  c. 
Town,  d. . 
Town,  c, 
Town,c.., 
Town.c. 

District . . 
Town,  c, 

Town,  d. . 

Town,c.. 

District.. 

District  . . 

District . . 

Town,c. . 

Town,c. . 

District . . 

To^-n,  d. . 

Town,c.. 

Town.c. . 

Town,f.. 

Town,  c. 

District . . 

District . . 

T»wn,f.. 

Town,  c. . 

Town,*/.. 

Town,c.. 

Town,  c. . 

Town,c.. 

District.. 

District.. 

Town,<r.. 

Town,  c . . 

District.. 

District .. 

District . 

District . 

Town,  c. 


NUMBSR   m   BACH    CLASS 


•Sli 

•c  :l 


2 

M 

Ji 

a 

b 

e 

it 

ao 

34 

14 

>9 

17 

6 

zz 

as 

9« 

'»J 

Z05 

38 

a8 

34 

17 

9 

a4 

z6 

«3 

as 

9 

>7 

54 

55 

M 

>7 

«4 

6 

5 

za 

.... 

3 

9 

aa 

a9 

47 

tz 

z8 

z6 

z 

«7 

z8 

7 

zo 

34 

5 

6 

9 

8   9l 

z6 

z6a 

178 

a74 

8 

18 

15 

16 
7 

'i 

1 

6 

7 

ao,  36 

40 

34!  55 

77 

....|   3 

z 

53   43 

83 

....1  16 

7 

14  aa 

3« 

65   58 

Z2I 

,8^ 

231 

387 

.... 

za 

17 

6 

Z4 

ZO 

.... 

8 

7 

...  • 

z6 

30 

6 

Zi 

a  3 

.... 

3 

6 
8 
9 

.... 

II 

4 

.... 

13 

4 

4 

IC 

6 

14 

aa 

30 

19 

— :  zi 

19 

4 

14 

M 

z6 

i 

»   za 

a3 

, .. 

zo 

X5 

a 

z 

a4 

Q 

z< 

)   Z9 

a5 

a 

ZI 

: 

(   7 

5 

( 

1   z- 

>5 

3 

i  3^ 

46 

s 

6 

... 

t 

7 

'   : 

XI 

»  M 

az 

Z2 

II 


4a5 

45 
48 
13 
9 
33 

zai 
zo 

zz6 

;i 

«59 
9 

6a  I 
14 
29 
24 
X7 
35 
40 
>3 
10 
z6 


50 


133!. 

ej 
89 

5'7 
M9 

70 ! 
5a 
60 
SI6; 
69: 

651 

'  +  ! 
Z40 


391 

aa  I. 

Z3z!! 

a88j| 

Z7, 
39711 

4a  I 
Z08 
407 

«4 
Z64Z 

14 

60 

56 

40 

81 

81 

az 

19 

37 
5 

59 

a'- 
43 

zas 

57 
30 
46 

ni 

a7i 
Z08I 

\l 

60! 

ass; 

aa; 

4x1 
57 
37 


z8 


NtncBXS  or 

OXADUATBS    tlf 
1904 


z8 


z8 


«7 


aa 
tS 
6 
6a 
37 
«7 


t4 
6 


7 

i 

'I 

6 
«9 
3« 


65 

■67 


z6 


X9 

5 


a 

9 

36 
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'65 


OF  HIGH   SCHOOLS   I903-I904 


Na  OP 

GKAOU- 
ATBS 


ni«904 


I 


I. 

il 

n 


I 


1^ 


z6 


loj     99 


x6 


EXPBMSBS 

1903-4 


Teachers' 
wages 


Fuel 


.     Inci- 
'  denuU 


^0.00 
25.00 
40.00 
50.00 
40.00 
30.00 

30.00 

so.oo 


40.001 

30.00 


...  10.00 

78' 108.00^ 

al  ao.oo 

55   45. 00 
J    19.00 


4S.oo| 
40 .001 
30.00 
47.50 


30.00 
50.00 
3.00, 
60.00] 
ao.oo 
30.00 
20.00 
18.00 
33.00 
35.00 
34 
15.00 
15.00 


31.60 
45.00 


a9.a5 
30.00 
45.00 


36.00 


40.00 
70.00 
6.00 
6.00 


18.00 
z8.ool 


4o| 

38I 

40! 

3* 
40; 

40, 
351 
40 

36 

40 
40, 
38, 
4o| 

3*, 
381 
36, 

40' 

36! 
38| 
40; 

30 
38 
38! 
40 
40I 

'^1 
40 

40, 

37j 
40 
36! 
401 
40! 
40 
36I 
37! 

3*, 

381 

S8| 

40I 
381 

38 

J* 
39 
36! 
36| 

38; 
36! 

401 

361 

36 
36 
40' 


13,500.00 

I36S.00 

a,66o.oo 

140.00 

1,850.00 

75.00 

18,313.64 

824,50 

5,100.00 

*itlt 

a,4oo.oo 

1,400.00 

'U:5J 

1,700.00 

6,300.00 

6zo.oo 

4i775oo 
a,738.oo 

390.00 

aaSSo 

650.00 

X7500 

4,100.00 

Z65.00 

a,338.oo 

xoaoo 

3,650.00 

174-50 

5,300.00 

400.00 

990.00 

30.C0 

3,3x5.50 

31386 

S3,774-a5 

6,089.67 

a, 000.00 

75.00 

3,600.00 

100.00 

3,781.00 

300.00 

1,060.00 

X4a.33 

4,173.00 

10,950.00 

515.00 

360.00 

5,635.00 

500.00 

Xi375-oo 

35.00 

4,95*^00 

90.00 

14,430.00 

z, 500.00 

175.00 

37.50 

5a,5i6.86 

3103358 

500.00 

35.00 

1,435.00 

59.63 

1,400.00 

600.00 

40.00 

«,5a5.oo 

aoo.oo 

1,850.00 

75.00 

1,300.00 
1,654.00 

•   rtlS, 

1,350.00 

45.00 

928.50 

XaS.67 
318.40 

3,00a  00 

650.00 

51.00 

z,ooo.oo 

45.40 

1,750.00 

4a.9i 

4,700.00 

365.50 

1,380.00 

50.00 

85a  00 

40.00 

x,33o.oo 

1,500.00 
8x0.00 

si.oo 

x,8oo.oo 

85.00 

462.50 

741 

4,15000 

36535 

576.00 

576.00 

so  00 

a,o8o.oo 

37.50 

13,374.88 

746.20 

X,049.00 

30.00 

540.00 

3X.OO 

a,  120.00 

5i.a5 

1,778.00 

I  ao.oo 

a,xoo.oo 

zoo.oo 

1 1 30.00 

35.00 

250.00 

147.73 

204-86 
88.05 
18.00 

174.60 

150.00 

70,9a 

75.00 

475.00 

50.00 

140.78 

300.00 

10.00 

123-  M 

9,112.77 

215.00 
X00.00 
75.00 


Other 
exp'ses 


I300.00 
160.00 
100.00 

4,301.92 

3,360  65 

166.38 

18^.44 

35.00 

», 03 5.39 
250.00 
426.48 


a43-«> 
190.00 

t40.00 

395 
83.0a 
200.00 
500.00 

3.5' 

30.00 

44.78 
176.96 

40.00 

50,00 
X25.QO 
100.00 

38.57 

31.00 

1.40 

51.86 


200.00 

So.  00 

1,464.48 

1,250.00 

67.00 

154.40 

25.601.53 

2tO.OO 
600.00 
183.39 
134.80 
J560.OO 
950.00 


667.30 
40.00 
Q6.3O 
3,804.91 
16.25 
14.443-65 
15.00 
69.47 


44-31 

806.36 

40.00 

30.00 

t79.43 

300.00 

$132.00 

363.J8 


206.73 

tS9  15 

9.05 

20.00 

711.81 

10,00 

3,50 

22,48 

50.00 

JOO.OO 


3t8.i8 
45000 
225.00 
150.00 
135.00 


111,70 
835.00 

34.30 

33.30 

13.00  — 
383.89  yes 


... —  no 

354.99  no 

100.00  no 

956,00  no 

301.64  no 

7.50  no 

949.96'  yes 

lo.ooj  no 

40,00  yes 

377-951  no 

900.00  yes 

no 

9-60  no 

37  44  no 

120.00  no 

no 


Namb  op  principal 
190J-4 


POST-OPPICB 

ADDKSSS 


Madge  E  Richmond.. 
Ebeneser  M  Crofoot. 

H  S  Lovejoy 

Hennr  D  dimoods.. .. 
Geo  T  CoUingham.. . . 

Harlow  Godard 

WUborESoule 

Hennr  N  Dickinson.. 

"  R  Perkins 

[ary  £  Loithrop 

JRTucker 

Geo  D  Taylor 

Edgar  H  Parkman. . . 
Albert  HKiitland.... 

Henry  E  Cottle 

Archibalds  Knight.. 

Snyder  J  Gage. 

CarllALewu 

Edward  H  Smiley.... 
WiUisE  Goodhue.... 

Charles  T  Stone 

JasD  Beard. 

Alice  J  Walker 

Fred  A  Verplanck.... 

WaUsTProuty 

HDodd 

W  B  Ferguson 

H  I  Mathewson 

Charles  P  Slade 

WinfredCAkers..... 

Anson  W  Brown 

TohnPCi  , 
Hannah  W  Kel 
John  Pettibone 

Ross  Jewell 

Sarah  J  Roraback.. . . 

WC  Foote. 

HBWigham 

Charles  A  Tucker 

Sylvester  F  Pelton... 

WinthropBuck 

Ruth  ERasee 

Edgar  C  Stiles 

Susan  F  Burbank.  .. 
W  Arthur  Turner..... 
G  Hampton  McGaw. . 

HGFay 

Frank  H  Wallace  ... 

CLWamer 

F  W  Doane 

William  E  Parker.... 

Walter  S  NeweU 

Harold  Lawton 

Martha JE  Hersey . . .  .| 


X9 


Elizabeth  B  Potwine.. 

James  H  Qark 

Ernest  A  Maynard. .. 

Wilmot  R* Jones 

A  L  Pitcher 

John  P  Maloney 

Charles  T  Eaton 

EW  Clarke 

Lettie  B  Bennett 


Ansonia z 

Bethel a 

Branford 3 

Bridgeport 4 

Brutol 5 

Collinsrille 6 

Cheshire 7 

Colchester t 

Danbury... 9 

Derby zo 

East  Hartford.. .zz 

Niantic za 

ThompsonTflle . .  Z3 

UnionTiUe Z4 

Glastonbury zs 

Greenwich z6 

Mystic Z7 

Guilford z8 

Hartford. 

Shelton... 

Danielson sz 

Litchfield aa 

Madison 33 

So.  Manchester..a4 

Meriden 35 

Middlebury 36 

Middletown....a7 

Milford si 

Naugatuck 39 

New  Britain.... 30 
New  Hartford.. 3 z 

New  Haren js 

New  Haven 33 

New  MUford....34 

Newtown 35 

Caziaan 36 

South  NorwaIk..S7 

Norwalk 38 

Norwalk 39 

Lyme 40 

Saybrook 41 

Orange ....43 

West  HaTen....43 

Plymouth 44 

Ternrrille 45 

Portland 46 

Pntnam 47 

Lakerille 48 

Salisbury 49 

DeepRiTer 50 

Seymour $x 

Sharon 5a 

Simsbury 53 

Somers 54 

Sonthington.....55 
South  Windsor.. 56 
Wapping... 
Stafford  Sp 

Stamford (9 

Mystic 60 

Old  Mystic 6z 

Stooington 6s 

Westerly,  R.  I.. 63 
Stratford 64 


X  Foel  incloded. 
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TABLE  XL  —  GENERAL  STATISTICS 


S  Qau  #,  66. 


Tows 
OR  District 
Organization 

•0 
0 

Number  in  each  class 

Teach - 

SRS 

1        NUMBSR   OK 
1     GRADUATES    IN 
1904 

Town 

1 

b 

c 

d 

1 

'I 

} 

1 

One-year 
course 
Two-years 
course 

Iris 

65  Sufficld 

Town.c . 

Town,c 

10 

10 
a? 
iq 

12 

65 
10 

14 
9 
44 
3' 
14 
86 

35 

14 

a 

7 

» 
5 
7 

1 
6 

98 

67 

247 

139 

118 

403 

37 

74 

65 

ti 

iSo 

59 

31 

34 

9483 

.« 

1 
3 
8 
8 
3 
12 

2 

3 

10 

66  Thomaston 

26       21 

28     52 
15     76 

,? 

67  Torrington 

Town ,  r 

.... 

68  Vernon 

Town,  d  ... 

«9 

9 

6t 

69  Wallingford 

District 

70  Walerbury 

Town  d 

71  Watertown 

District 

9i       9[     19 

9 

7»  West  Hartford 

Town.r 

73  Westport 

Town,c-         

Town,<^ 

C\         TO 

32 

7 

3 

74  Wothersfteld 

4 

en 

3 

4 
» 
3 
3 

375 

4 

75  Windham 

Town,  c 

33 
3 

2 
1214 

30 
3 

76  Windsor 

Town,^.     .... 

31         I 

I 

77  Windsor  Locks 

Town,c.. 

Town,<r . . 

78  Woodbury 

1828 

5'  lit 

118 

1 

JS3 

ao 

59 

aoo 

a 

236S 

3736 

1064 

Table  xli  gives  a  summary  of  these  returns  from  1 892-1 904 


TABLE   XLI 

Report 

of 
year 

Length  of  Course? 

S      S     s 

>»          >,         >^ 

2 

Is 
z 

ii 

on 

Graduates 
in  four 
years' 
course 

0 

Graduates 
went  to 
normal 

school 

1 

1892 

53 

38 

10 

5 

I 

4AS0 

$170,316.00 

1893 

55 

34 

14 

6 

I 

4'449 

171,030.00 

1894 

59 

34 

15 

10 

204 

4,314 

1895 
1896 

6? 

38 
38 

S 

13 

8 

3 
3 

212 

5.288 

155 
152 

67 

18 

261 

6,061 

229,810.00 

1897 

68 

36 

19 

10 

2 

264 

5.949 

159 

230.571.00 

1898 

71 

35 

20 

8 

8 

295 

6.672 

548 

164 

275,000.31 

1899 

77 

39 

20 

12 

6 

338 

7,039 

653 

171 

127 

321,375-67 

1900 

76 

42 

22 

7 

5 

355 

7.867 

688 

191 

132 

335,338.54 

1 901 

77 

43 

21 

6 

2 

369 

8,126 

807 

200 

145 

366,053-96 

1902 

76 

I 

45 

21 

8 

I 

381 

8,485 

638 

235 

118 

377^248.55 

1903 

77 

I 

45 

21 

8 

2 

394 

8,748 

860 

1S2 

100 

390,313.33 

1904 

76 

I 

47 

21 

6 

t 

389 

9,096 

947 

270 

169 

434.178.94 

1905 

78 

I 

49 

21 

5 

2 

418 

9,490 

I. .064 

28S 

J95 

470,509.67 
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Name  of  prinopal 

1903-4 


POST-OFFICB 
ADDRBSS 


H  L Thompson.. 

Geo  F  Ellinwood 

Edwin  H  Forbes 

Isaac  M  Agard 

Albert  M  Tibbeis.... 
Stephen  WWilby.... 
Frederic  J  Werking... 

John  Hyde  Peck 

^  Frederick  A  Curtiss; 
Harriet  M  Stone. 

A  E  Peterson 

John  W  Kratien. 
Daniel  Howord.. 
Harriet  B  Monro. 


Suffield 65 

iThomaston 66 

(Torrinrton 67 

JRockTme 68 

[Wallingford 69 

|Waterbury 70 

iWatertown 71 

West  Hartford.. 73 

Wcstport... 73 

jWethersfield....74 

IWillimantic 75 

Windsor 76 

Windsor  Locks.. 7 7 
Woodbury 78 


t  Fuel  included. 


t  Deceased. 


The  following  table  g"ives  summary  of  non-local  high 
school  attendance  and  state  grants  for  high  school  tuition 
since  1897,  the  year  in  which  the  law  was  passed.  See  pages 
168—169. 


TABLE    XLII 

Year 

No  of 

towns 

sending 

scholars 

No  of 

scholars 

attending 

nonlocal 

high  school 

No  of 

high  schools 

approved 

Paid  by  state 

1897-8 

32 

136 

27 

$2,315.96 

1898-9 

40 

214 

.24 

3.58409 

I 899-1900 

55 

406 

26 

7.05985 

1900-1901 

61 

389 

31 

8,591.72 

I901-1902 

64 

580 

37 

12,563.47 

1902-1903 

69 

649 

42 

15,312.85 

1903-1904 

76 

813 

53 

19,403.94 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  TUITION  FEES  PAID  BY  STATE,    I903-I904 

The  following  table  shows  the  towns  that  have  received 
grants  of  tuition  fees.  The  number  of  scholars  attending 
nonlocal  high  schools  and  the  amounts  paid  by  the  state  are 
also  given : 

TABLE  XLIII 


Towns 


Andover . 
Avon 


Barkhamsted 

Beacon  Palls 
Berlin       . 

Bethany  . 
Bloomneld 

Bolton      . 
Bosrah 

Brookfield 

Brookljm 
Burlington 


Chaplin  . 
Chatham . 
Chester    . 

Colebrook 
Columbia 
Coventry 

Cromwell 
Darien 

Durham  . 

Bast  Granby 


East  Haven 
East  Windsor 


Ellington 
Essex 

Pairfield  . 
Qoshen  . 
Oranby  . 
Oriswold . 
Haddam  . 
Hamden  . 

Hampton 
Harwinton 

Hebron    . 

Kent . 

Lebanon  . 


Number 

§• 

attending  non- 

8& 

local  hkh 

o> 

school 

z 

4 

4 

9 

5 

a 

5 

5 

45 

4> 

I 

9 

9 

3 

I 

4 

a 

4 

4 

t 

«4 

I 

I 

I 

30 

30 

16 

7 

5 

8 

"i" 

II 

II 

ai 

ai 

27 

*7 

6 

5 

5 

4 

6 

5 

37 

36 

38 

ai 

4 

4 

36 

a6 

9 

5 

9 

9 

13 

i« 

30 

30 

10 

10 

16 

14 

4 

3 

3 

a 

so 

30 

High  school  approved 
and  attended 


Windham  . 

Parmington 

Canton 

Slmsbnry  . 

Canton 

New  Hartford 

Naugatuck 

New  Britain 

Middletown 

Seymour    . 

Hartford    . 

West  Hartford 

Manchester 

Norwich 

Colchester 

Newtown  . 

Dan bury    . 

Killingly    . 

Bristol 

Canton 

Plymouth 

Windham  . 

Middletown 

Saybrook   . 

Middletown 

Winchester 

Windham  . 

Windham  . 

Vernon 

Middletown 

Stamford    . 

Norwalk 

Middletown 

Saybrook  . 

Hartford    . 

Windsor    . 

Windsor  Locks 

New  Haven 

Knfield 

Hartford    . 

Bristol 

Windsor  Locks 

South  Windsor 

Vernon 

Vernon 

Saybrook  . 

Middletown 

Bridgeport 

Torrington 

Simsbury  . 

Norwich     . 

Middletown 

New  Haven 

Cheshire    . 

Windham  . 

Torrington 

Plymouth  . 

Suffield 

Colchester 

Vernon 

New  Milford 

Windham  . 


Number 
of  pupils 
in  each 


30 
9 
7 
5 
8 
8 
3 


6 
37 


3 

t 
a6 


Amount  paid 
by  sute 


I76.00 
199.77 

33.89 

86.50 
1,336.86 

30a. 66 
60.00 

I03.00 

65.50 

7oa.oo 
156.39 


ao.00 
858.94 
33 '.67 

« 33-33 
150.00 
199.03 

60X.57 
685.4* 

165.31 

121.66 


i8aoo 
883.30 


466.81 
75.  XS 

733.00 
4aoo 
i3aoo 
370.00 
34X.83 
770.83 

968.80 
65.70 
30.37 

407.60 
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TABLE  XLiii  —  Concluded 


Towns 

Number 
attending  non- 
local high 
school 

0  0 

High  school  approved 
and  attended 

,  Number 
of  pupils 
in  each 

Amount  paid 
by  state 

Lebanon 

Norwich     .       . 

5 

Colchester 

5 

Ledyard  .       . 

4 

Norwich     . 
Stonington 

3 

X 

$91.66 

Lisbon     . 

\ 

3 

Norwich     . 

1 

Q0.00 

Mansfield 

Windham  . 

148.50 

Middlefield     . 

7 

7 

Middletown 
Suffield 

5 

2 

207.63 

Monroe    . 

4 

4 

Bridgeport 
Newtown  . 
Huntington 
Litchfield  . 

X 

I 
2 

54.63 

Morris     .       . 

6 

2 

3 

70.33 

Thomaston 

X 

Torrington 

2 

New  Canaan  . 

23 

22 

SUmford   . 

22 

626.25 

New  Fairfield 

a 

Dan bury    . 

2 

z6.oo 

New  Hartford 

3 

'e" 

Winchester 

1 

X  56.64 

Newington 

xo 

New  Britoin 

243.81 

Hartford    . 

2 

N'th  Branford 

2 

2 

Branford    . 
Wallingford 

X 
X 

46.66 

North  Haven . 

17 

«7 

New  Haven 
Wallingford 
MeHden      . 

«3 

X 

3 

498.84 

Oxford     .       . 
Plainfield 

3 
30 

3 
30 

Seymour    . 
Killingly    . 
Norwich     . 

4 

35.50 
808.50 

4 

Plainville 

z8 

x8 

New  Britain     . 
Bristol 
Hartford    . 

.6 

494-55 

Plymouth 

4 

4 

Bristol 

XOX.33 

Pomfret  . 

21 

2t 

Killingly    . 
Putnam 

19 

S99.a5 

Prospect . 

5 

5 

Waterburv 
Naugatuck 
Cheshire    . 

X26.66 

Redding  .       . 

«7 

17 

Bethel 
Danbury    . 
Norwalk     . 
Norwalk     . 

X3 

253.38 

Ridgefield 

«7 

«5 

Stamford   . 
Bridgeport 
Norwalk    . 
Norwalk     . 
Danbury    . 

4tt.i6 

Rocky  Hill     . 

xo 

9 

Middletown 
Hartford    . 
Wethersfield 

261.59 

Salem 

3 

Colchester 
Norwich     . 

56.5* 

Scotland  . 

4 

Windham  . 
Colchester 

67.00 

Somen    . 

13 

" 

Hartford    . 
Rnfield 
Vernon 
Enfield 

3XX.17 

South  Windsor 

•••••• 

Manchester 

60.00 

Sprague  . 

7 

Norwich     . 
Windham  . 

168.00 

Sterling  . 

I 

I 

Killingly    . 

16.50 

Thompson 

30 

30 

Putnam 

30 

8x0.75 

Tolland    . 

5 

Vernon 

xoaoo 

Trumbull 
Voluntown     . 

10 

xo 

3 

Bridgeport 
Killingly    .        . 
New  London 

xo 

269.25 
X  17.00 

Waterford      . 

18 

5 

x8 

2x3.33 

Watertown 

3 

Waterbury 

70.12 

Wertbrook     . 

Z4 

14 

Old  Saybrook 
Clinton 

XX 

X58.00 

Willington 

2 

Windham  . 

4000 

Wilton     . 

xo 

to 

Norwalk    . 

10 

207.96 

Wolcott  . 

Bristol 

25-33 

Woodbridge  . 

14 

10 

New  Haven 

310.06 

WestvUle   .       .       . 

76  Towns 

813 

707 

No  of  different 
high  schools,  sa 

8'3 

$19,403.04 
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TABLE   XLIV — CONVEYANCE  OF   PUPILS  TO    HIGH   SCHOOLS,    1903-1904* 


II 
li 

=*  2 

High  school 
attended 

li 

14 

30 

Method  of  Conveyance 

il 

1^ 

10.0 
7.0 

4.0 
50 

6.5 

40 

6.0 
7-5 

4.0 

1:1 

8.9 
18.0 

4-7 
7.0 

4.8 

6.0 
9.0 

n 

3.8 
11.8 

4  4 

10. 0 
92 
5.0 

4.9 
18.0 

53-5 
6.8 

9.0 
14.4 

8.9 
13  8 
11 

Amount  Paid 

TOWNS 

4 

4 
5 

i 

1 

1 

H 

1 

47.73 
281.51 

99.26 

15.00 

18.00 
53.70 

272.65 

18.0' 

19-10 

475-92 

140.00 

■  129-99 
178.86 

177.05 
246.3 1 

ICO. 00 

58.00 

25.00 
235.22 

160.60 

69.56 

170.95 

116.85 
179-20 
23954 

126.14 
206.90 

3450 

12.20 
322.00 

3825 
58.71 

48.13 

245.50 

26.50 

281.48 

& 

Total 

Andover..   

4 
5 

5 
42 

9 

I 
2 

4 

14 
I 
I 

30 
7 
8 

11 

21 

27 

5 
4 

21 

5 

26 
9 

11 
30 

10 
14 

3 

2 
ao 

3 

7 

4 

13 

a 
22 

Windham. ...... 

Canton 

^55.96 

60.97 

47-72 
281.52 

99-24 

15.00 

18.OC 
5370 

299.40 
18.00 

205.00 
130.01 

256.94 

177.05 
241.19 

ICO.OO 

58.00 
25.00 

235-23 

160.60 

69.76 

170.70 

127.85 
179.20 

239-44 

126.09 
206.90 

34.50 

ia.2o 

322.00 

38.25 
58.69 

48.a3 

245-50 

26.50 
301.47 

^111.4$ 
121.9s 

95-45 

563-03 

Avon 

1 

Beacon  Falls 

Simsbury 

Naijgatuck 

New  Britain. . . . 

Middletown 

Hartford 

West  Hartford  . 
Manchester. . . 
Norwich  (Free 

Academy) 

Danbury 

Nevviown 

Killingly 

Canton.   ...  .... 

Windham 

Middletown  .... 
Middletown  . . . 

Windham 

Windham 

Vernon 

Middletown 

Stamford 

South  Norwalk 

Middletown 

Hartford 

Windsor., ..... 

New  Haven 

Enfield 

Hartford 

Bristol 

Windsor  Locks . 
South  Windsor  . 

Vernon 

Vernon, ....... 

Saybrook  

Clinton  (Morgan 

School) 

Middletown 

Bridgeport 

Norwich  (Free 

Academy) 

Middletown  .... 
New  Haven  . . . 

Cheshire 

Windham 

Torrington 

Plymouth 

SuflBeld 

Colchester 

Vernon 

New  Milford... 

Windham 

Norwich  (Free 

Academy).... 

Colchester 

Norwich  (Free 

Academy) .... 
Middletown .... 

SuflBeld 

Bridgeport 

Newtown 

Huntington 

Norwich 

New  London  . . . 

Utchfield 

Stamford 

Berlin 

33 

8 

7 

Bloomfield.. 

198.50 
30.00 

Bolton 

' 

I 

Bozrah 

■* 

36.00 
107.40 

Brookfield 

Brooklyn . 

* 

13 

I 

572.05 
36.00 

900.  Bo 

345.00 
260.00 

43$-8o 

Burlinjgton 

Chaplin 

30 
7 

3 

Chathatn 

Chester 

Columbia 

Coventry . .    , , . . . 

... 

3 

Cromwell 

25 
2- 

21 

26 

9 
11 
22 

8 
10 
10 

4 

I 
2 

10 

5 

5 

3 
5 
3 

2 
6 
7 
2 
22 

21 

4 

2 

2 
I 

s 

»7 

2 

2 

9 
i  t 

354.  «o 
487.50 

Daricn 

8 

2 

5 

27 

5 

East  Gran  by 

East  Haven 

Ejist  Windsor.    ... 

50.00 
470.4s 

' 

I 

Ellington 

» 

321.20 
»39-3» 

Essex 

Fairfield 

a6 

341.6s 

Griswold 

Haddam 

244.70 
358.40 
478.98 

Hamden 

20 
8 

2 

Hampton 

Harwinton 

10 

5 

252-23 
413-80 

5 
4 

2 

Hebron 

1 

69.00 

Kent 

3 

M.. 

IfCbanon    .  .*.... 

I 

1 

3 

4 

2 
5 

644.00 

Lisbon 

3 
5 

76.50 
117.40 

Middlcfield 

Monroe 

96.36 

Montville 

6 
7 

2 
... 

491.00 

53.00 
588.95 

Morris 

New  Canaan 

22 

*  See  page  172. 
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TABIF.   XLIV— CONVEYANCE   OF    FUPIl-S   TO    HIGH    SCHOOLS,    1903-1904.  —  Coficiuded, 


2I 

% 
II 

Eo 

s  c 

2; 

High  school 
attended 

11 

="  P. 

Mbthod  of  Convey  a  ncb 

i! 

SI 

41 

Amount  Paid 

TOWNS 

T3 

I 

'k 

4 

s 

li 

I 

5- 
I 

|1 

t 

1 

k 

^ 

Total 

New  Hartford.... 

6 

II 
2 
17 

3 
3c 

18 

4 
31 

5 

17 
'5 

Q 

3 
4 

»3 

7 

10 
3 

5 

M 

2 

10 
10 

Winsted  iGUbcri 
School)... 

New  Britain . . . 

Canton 

New  Britain. . . . 

Hartford 

Branford 

Wallingford  .... 

New  Haven 

Meriden........ 

Wallingford    ... 

Seymour 

KiliinKly....... 

Norwich  (Free 
Academy) 

New  Briuin 

Bristol 

13 

36 
16 

19 
^3 

30 
10 

10 

9  » 

4.7 
4-5 
6-4 

4.0 
80 

6.0 

3-7 
5-4 

5.0 

5-5 
30. 1 

7.5 
7-0 

lO.O 

8.1 

10.3 

9.0 
6.0 
3.8 
7.3 

15.0 
4.4 

5  0 

$65.06 

101.08 
40.00 
183.63 

33.00 
391.46 

171.41 

52-4» 
322-70 

100.00 
338-50 
16634 

86,00 

60.00 
?5-77 

108.75 

77.90 

30.0c 
304-89 
8a  00 

133.38 
41.6s 

56.50 
35.00 
135-28 

40.00 

93.26 
4331 

101.07 
60.00 
182.60 

33. CO 

398.ay 

171-32 

52.42 
323.70 

100.00 

238-50 

348.83 

86.00 

60.00 

35-76 
108.75 

7785 

2049 
304.  B5 

80.00 

133-37 

41-63 
56.50 

35. CO 

135-22 

50.00 
93-25 
43  ■»9 

*I35.I2 

I 

... 

Newington 

5 
a 

3 

202. 1 5 

North  Branford  .. 

I 
t 

ICXJ.OO 

North  Haven 

7 
3 

^ 

365-33 

I 

3 

3 

Oriord. 

46.00 

Plainfield... 

7 
3 

15 

2 

2 

789.75 

Plainville 

16 

1 

342.73 

I 
12 

Hartford 

Briatol  

Pljnnouth 

"6 

3 
3 
I 
I 
II 

... 

104.84 

Pomfrci. 

Putnam 

KilHnEly 

Waterbury...... 

Naueatuck 

Cheshire 

Bethel 

645.40 

Prospect. 

... 

200.00 

Redding 

2 

3 

7 
6 

7 

1 
I 

477.00 

Danbury 

Norwalk 

Stamford 

Bridgeport 

Norwalk 

Danbury 

Middletown .... 

Hartford 

Wethersfield.... 

Colchester 

Windham 

Colchester 

Hartford 

Enfield 

Ridgefield 

615.17 

1 

Rocky  Hill 

173.00 

Salem 

3 
1 

120.00 

Scotland. 

3 

71-53 

Soaers 

] 

6 

5 

317.50 

Enfield, 

Hazardville... 
Vernon 

' 

Snrazne   ...•••... 

Willimantic 

Norwich 

KiUingly 

Putnam 

Vernon.   

Bridgeport 

KiUingly 

New  London  . . . 

Waterbury 

Old  Saybrook... 
Clinton,  Moi^an 

school 

Windham 

Norwalk 

New  Haven 

New  Haven, 

Wettville 

4 

155.75 

3 

9 

a 
5 

3 

Sterling 

Thompson 

19 

40.49 
609.74 

Tolland 

160.00 

Trumbull 

3 

3 

266.75 

Voluntown 

83-28 

Waterford 

5 

113.00 

3 

SO.OG 

Westbrook 

II 

... 

270.50 

3 

3 

8 

wniington 

Wilton 

11. 0 
6.3 
3-4 

90.00 

3* 

186.51 

Woodbridge 

8 

3 

.5. 

86.60 

Total.— 66  towns 

731 

48highachool8 

721 

393 

14 

10 

3» 

109 

3 

7.0 

*8,34i.27 

$8,670.74 

$17,012.01 

*  By  trolley  in  part. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  table  xliv  on  pages  170  and 
171: 

Number  conveyed  .  .  .  .  721 

by  steam  railroad  292 

by  electric  roads  252 

by  teams  109 

in  part  by  steam  railway  and 

in  part  by  teams  24 

in  part  by  electric  roads  and 

in  part  by  teams  10 

in  part  by  steam  railways  and 

in  part  by  electric  roads  31 

Number  who  used  bicycles  i  721 

Paid  by  state  $8,341,27 

**     '*    towns  8,670.74 


Total  |i7,oi2.oi 


The  payments  by  the  state  recorded  in  the  foregoing 
table  were  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  in 
1903,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

Section  i  Any  town  in  which  a  high  school  is  not  maintained  shall 
pay  the  reasonable  and  necessary  cost  of  railway  or  other  transportation 
of  any  child  who  resides  with  his  parents  or  guardian  in  said  town  and 
who,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  school  visitors  or  town  school 
committee,  attends  a  high  school  in  another  town;  provided,  that  such 
high  school  be  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education.  Such  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  cost  of  railway  or  other  transportation  shall  be 
paid  annually  by  the  town  treasurer  upon  the  order  of  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  school  visitors  or  town  school  committee. 

Sec  2  Every  town  shall,  annually,  in  July,  receive  from  the  treas- 
urer of  the  state  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
sums  which  have  actually  been  paid  by  the  town  for  transportation  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act;  provided,  that  not  more 
than  twenty  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  the  state  for  each  scholar  con- 
veyed. 

Sec  3  The  number  and  names  of  the  children  so  conveyed  to  high 
schools  in  towns  other  than  those  in  which  they  reside,  the  names  of 
the  high  schools  which  they  have  attended,  and  the  amount  paid  by 
the  town  for  the  conveyance  of  each  child  shall,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  July  in  each  year,  be  certified  to  the  state  board  of  education  by 
an  acting  school  visitor,  under  oath,  of  the  town  in  which  the  children  re- 
side. On  application  of  said  board  the  comptroller  shall  draw  an  order 
on  the  treasurer  of  the  state  in  favor  of  the  town  for  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  section  two  of  this  act 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS 

The  table  on  page  174  shows  the  registration,  attendance, 
and  expense  of  evening  schools  for  the  school  year  1903-4. 

SUMMARY 

The  following  gives  a  summary  of  statistics  of  evening 
schools  for  the  years  1888- 1905  : 
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KINDERGARTENS 


This  table  shows  the  number  of  f re6  public  kindergartens 
in  the  several  years  since  1889  : 


Year 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

I 899-1 900 

I900-1901 

1901-1902 

I902-I903 

1903-1904 


TABLE  XLVII 

Number  children 

Number 

Expense 

5 

628 

10 

1,038 

15 

1. 113 

27 

2.765 

34 

3.061 

39 

3.537 

53 

4.257 

63 

5.201 

63 

5.377 

77 

6,895 

81 

6,999 

84 

7.377 

94 

7.752 

94 

7.435 

94 

8.620 
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KIKBERGARTBNS 

The  following  table  summarizes  returns  from  kindergartens 
for  the  year  1903-4. 

TABLE  XLVIII  — 


IS 

«3 
U 

\i 

«T 
18 
»9 
•o 

Sl 

9a 

»3 
»4 

II 

»9 
30 
31 
33 

33 
34 

u 

37 

3S 

39 
40 
4i 
4t 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
Sa 
S3 
54 
55 
56 
5; 

I 

6t 
63 
63 
64 

u 

67 


Bristol 

Eut  Hartford.. 

East  Windsor.. 

Essex 

Greenwich 


Groton... 
Hartford.. 


TOWM 


Litchfield..., 
Manchester. 

Milford 

Nangatnck... 


New  Britain. 


New  Haven  . 


New  London  , 


Norfolk.. 


68Norwalk.. 

69 
70 


DlSTKICr  OK 
SCHOOL 


I 


Federal  Hill 

North  Side 

South  Side. , 

Center 

Second  North 

Meadow 

Eighth 

Comstock ,.. 

New  Lebanon. 

Center 
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Temporary  Homes 

The  acting  visitors  of  the  schools  at  temporary  homes 
appointed  by  the  state  board  of  education  were  Mr  Giles 
Potter  and  Mr  S  P  Willard.  The  former  inspected  the  schools 
in  Fairfield  and  Middlesex  Counties  and  the  latter  the  schools 
in  Hartford,  New  London,  and  Tolland  Counties. 

The  report  of  each  visitor  is  given. 

REPORT  OF  MR  GILES  POTTER 

Mr  Charles  D  Hine,  Secretary 

Sir  —  The  following  is  my  report  concerning  the  schools  in  the 
temporary  homes  in  Fairfield  and  Middlesex  counties  during  the 
year  ending  July,  1904. 

As  acting  school  visitor  appointed  by  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation, I  visited  these  schools  each  month  while  they  were  in  ses- 
sion and  certified  that  they  had  been  kept  according  to  law. 

,  THE  FAIRFIELD  COUNTY  SCHOOL 

This  school  had  its  regular  session  for  forty  weeks  during  the 
year  and  a  vacation  school  one  session  each  school  day  for  eight 
weeks.    This  vacation  school  I  did  not  inspect. 

The  regular  school  was  in  charge  of  three  teachers.  In  the 
senior  department  Miss  Helen  A  Bell  completed  her  ninth  year. 
Miss  Ellen  Merrill,  in  charge  of  the  intermediate  department,  com- 
pleted her  sixth  year.  Miss  Agnes  A  Bryant  had  charge  of  the 
combined  kindergarten  and  primary  departments.  This  was  her 
first  year  in  the  school.  All  these  teachers  held  state  certificates 
and  were  efficient  and  faithful  in  their  service.  On  account  of 
sickness  Miss  Merrill  was  absent  some  weeks,  but  her  place  was 
filled  by  a  competent  and  faithful  substitute. 

The  number  of  children  enumerated  in  the  home  in  October, 
1903,  was  87.  In  addition  to  this  number,  as  shown  by  the  regis- 
ter, 64  were  admitted  to  the  home  and  enrolled  in  the  school  dur- 
ing the  year,  making  a  total  of  151  different  scholars.  Of  this 
number  42  only  remained  through  the  year.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  84. 

These  changes  show  the  difficulties  which  teachers  have  to  con- 
tend with,  and  what  may  seem  to  be  unsatisfactory  results  of  their 
work.  But  the  teachers  wisely  adapted  their  instruction  to  these 
changing  conditions,  so  that  all  the  children,  whether  they  were 
in  attendance  through  the  year  or  but  a  few  days,  were  well  taught 
and  improved. 

The  neat  and  healthful  appearance  of  the  children,  as  well  as 
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the  good  order  in  the  schoolrooms,  showed  the  faithful  care  which 
the  children  have  in  this  excellent  home. 

THE  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  SCHOOL 

This  school  had  regular  sessions  for  forty  weeks  in  the  school- 
rooms, which  were  described  in  my  reports  of  former  years.  The 
rooms  and  furniture  remain  in  good  condition. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school,  the 
primary  department  continuing  as  it  was  described  in  my  last 
report,  but  Miss  Mary  E  Pilling,  the  principal  teacher  of  the 
former  year,  having  declined  a  reappointment,  the  position  was 
filled  by  Miss  Alice  Peck,  a  graduate  of  the  New  Haven  state 
normal  school.  Miss  Peck  was  eminently  successful,  adapting 
herself  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  school,  and  gave  entire 
satisfaction  to  all  who  were  interested  in  it.  The  children  were 
kindly  and  faithfully  disciplined  and  instructed,  and  showed  excel- 
lent improvement  while  they  remained  in  the  home. 

The  number  of  children  enumerated  in  the  home  in  October, 
mentioned  in  remarks  concerning  the  other  school  referred  to  in 
this  report,  though  not  to  so  g^eat  a  degree,  the  number  being  less 
and  the  changes  less  frequent. 

The  number  of  children  enumerated  in  the  Home  in  October, 
1903,  was  50.  In  addition  to  this  number  there  were  admitted  to 
the  home  and  registered  in  the  school  during  the  year  19,  making 
a  total  of  69  different  scholars.  Of  this  number  27  only  remained 
through  the  year.  The  average  attendance  was  50,  the  same  as 
the  initial  enrollment. 

Giles  Potter. 

New  Haven,  September,  1904. 

report  of  s  p  svillard 
Mr  Charles  D  Hine,  Secretary 

Sir  —  At  your  direction  I  visited  the  temporary  home  schools 
in  Hartford,  New  London,  and  Tolland  counties. 

The  schools  in  Hartford  and  New  London  counties  continued 
in  the  charge  of  the  same  teachers  as  last  year,  and  in  most  respects 
the  progress  was  commendable. 

Tolland  county  opened  a  school  in  the  third  story  of  its  home. 
The  rooms  are  not  designed  nor  adapted  for  school  purposes.  The 
seats  are  crowded  and  it  is  not  possible  to  arrange  them  so  that  the 
teacher  may  have  the  school  and  the  class  reciting  under  her  eye 
at  the  same  time.  The  rooms  are  not  ventilated,  nor  is  the  light 
sufficient.  The  home  itself  is  new,  well  arranged,  and  delightfully 
situated,  and  there  is  room  enough  for  a  separate  school  building. 
This  school  enjoyed  the  tmique  reputation  of  going  through  the 
fall  term  without  a  single  change  among  the  pupils. 
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At  Warehouse  Point  the  plan  of  having  a  morning  session  for 
eight  weeks  during  July  and  August  was  continued.  The  condi- 
tions of  children  in  these  homes  is  peculiar  and  what  might  be  a 
hardship  to  children  in  their  own  homes  is  a  delight  and  benefit  to 
these  wards  of  the  state.  I  would  recommend  that  the  same  plan 
be  followed  at  other  homes.' 

The  constant  change  going  on  among  the  pupils  of  these  schools 
has  been  explained  in  previous  reports,  but  a  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying table  may  help  in  understanding  a  part  of  the  problem 
that  confronts  the  teachers. 

In  the  Hartford  county  school  there  were  registered  ii8  dif- 
ferent children.  Forty  of  these  entered  after  the  school  year 
began  and  sixty  of  them  left  during  the  year.  The  school  was  in 
session  i88  days,  not  including  the  summer  session,  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  that  each  child  attended  was  114. 

In  New  London  county  there  were  143  registered  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  70.2.  During  the  school  year  forty 
children  came  into  the  home  and  forty  were  withdrawn,  and  out 
of  a  possible  attendance  of  185  days  each  pupil  averaged  but  90.8 
days. 

On  the  other  hand  the  children  are  regular  in  attendance  as 
long  as  they  remain  in  the  home.  The  continual  good  health  of 
these  children  and  the  consequent  regularity  in  school  is  most 
interesting  to  any  one  who  has  followed  the  attendance  of  our 
schools  and  found  how  much  illness  there  is  among  the  children 
who  live  in  their  own  homes. 

A  course  of  study  is  being  formulated  which  it  is  hoped  will 
serve  to  outline  the  ground  to  be  covered  in  each  grade  or  year's 
work  and  make  it  more  convenient  to  place  a  new  pupil  when  he 
enters  the  home. 

Schools  of  this  nature  should  have  the  best  teachers  that  can 
be  secured.  These  children  are  wards  of  the  state.  Because  they 
are,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  surroundings  from  which  they 
were  taken  are  morally  and  physically  poor,  and  there  is  so  much 
the  more  need  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  fit  them 
for  decent  citizenship. 

S   P  WiLLARD 

The  following  table  shows  attendance  at  each  of  the  homes : 
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TABLE  XUX  —  ATTENDANCE  IN  TEMPORARY  HOMES,    I903-4 
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II 


I 

'I 


ZI8 
69 

«43 
48 


84 

70.4 

50 

70. a 

41.3 


Sm'V 

o  e 

it 
< 


90.8 

X49.a 


Changes 
during  year. 
Number  who 


40 


Tkachbrs 


HelenABeU 
EUen  MerriU 
Agnes  A  Bryant 

Bertha  L  Corrigan 
Elizabeth  M  Ball 

Alice  Peek 
Bell  Dickson 

Anabel  Perkins 
Marion  G  Beebe 

Clara  B  Dwigbt 


*  The  school  was  also  a  half-day  school  for  eight  weeks  during  July  and  August 


Special  Subjects 

The  following  tables  give  the  towns  and  districts  in  which 
drawing  and  other  special  subjects  are  prescribed  and  directed 
or  taught  by  a  special  teacher : 

The  reported  expense  of  these  subjects  was  as  follows : 

Drawing $39,559-41 

Cooking 5,957.85 

Manual  training 19,902.93 

Singing         ..'.....  31,966.21 

Sewing 7328.10 

Total $95,214.50 
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TABLE  L  —  1903-X904 


Bristol 

Canton,  Collins- 
ville  district... 


Ansonia 

Brmnford 

Bridgeport.. 


Danbury. 
Derby.... 


Greenwich.. 
Groton 


Guilford 

Hartford 
High  School  , 

South 


Huntington.. 

Manchester . 
Manche8'r9th  Dist 

Meriden 

Middletown. 
Naugatuck .! 


»5 

36 


Brown 

Second  North . 
West  Middle.. 
Arsenal 


Time  given 
to  the  subject 


Expense 


Southwest . 


Washington  St 


Northeast.. 
Northwest. 


New  Britain.. 
New  Haven.., 

City 

Westville... 
New  London.. 


Norwalk 

Center 

Bast 

Over  River. 


South 

Norwich 

Palls 

Greeneville.. 
Central 


Town 

West  Chelsea... 

Outside  districts 

Orange 

Orange,  W.  Hav'n 
Plainville 


90  minutes  per  week  in 
all  grades 

%  hour  per  week  by 
special  teacher 

%  hr.  to  ij^  h'rs.  per  w*k 
according  to  grade 

1%  hours  per  week 

High  school  teacher  de 
votes  %  time  to  sub- 
ject 

xK  hours  per  week 

50  minutes  to  x^  hours 

per  week  according 

to  grade 

3  hours  per  week;  i  hour 

by  special  teacher 
I  hour  per  week 

30  hours  per  week 

40  minutes  to  a  hours  ac- 
cording to  grade 

I  hr.  to  x5(  hrs.  per  week 
according  to  grade 

xo  hours  per  week 

X  hour  in  each  grade 

i}(  hours  per  week 
[30  min.   with  special 
j  teacher.    Grades  IH  - 

IX  inclusive,    z^  hrs. 

including  work  of  reg- 
^ular  teacher 
I  hour  per  week  by 
special  teachers 

X  hr  ao  min  per  week  in 
each  grade 

40  minutes  to'z^  hours 
according  to  grade 

3  hours  per  week 

35  hours  per  week 
,  X  hour  per  week 

I  hr  to  a  hrs  per  week 

ao  min  to  z^  hrs  per  wk 
according  to  grade 

35  hours  per  week 

i}i  hours  per  week 

Grade  I  to  IV  xK  h  per  w 
"    V  "Via     *' 
"VII  "Villi" 

\%  hours  per  week 
1%  hours  per  week 
X  to  I J^  hrs  i)er  week 
cording  to  grade 
I J^  hours  per  week 

3  hours  per  week 
10  hours  per  week 
40  min  a  week;  i  hour  in 

8th  and  9th  grades 
3  hours  per  week 
3  hours  per  week 

aK  hours  per  week 

5  hours  per  week 

6  hours  per  week 


ac- 


^50.00 

338.00 

z, 300.00 

500.00 
550.00 


77a  00 
500.00 


450.00 

166.50 

x,ooo.oo 
z,9oo.oo 

•j  1 1 500.00 
733.00 
840.00 

•j   700.00 


1 


600.00 


350.00 

503.80 

ZX9.80 
9¥hn 
400.00 
800.00 

950.00 

3,886.09 
Z50.00 
900.00 


100.00 
Z00.00 
100.00 


zoaoo 

300.00 
550.00 

88.00 
400.00 

75.00 
300.00 
141.43 


Name  of  teacher 

Daisy  C  Allen 

Adella  E  Piatt 

Anne  D  Hallock 

Arie  E  Kelley 
Jennie  C  Barnes 


Bessie  Arnold 
Bertha  Shepard 


Hobart  B  Jacobs 
Prances  B  Nye 

Charles  D  Hubbard 

Cora  Greenwood 

iessie  M  Newell 
[  Grace  Dwight 
Solon  P  Davis 
Bessie  P  Palmer 
Solon  P  Davis 
Bessie  P  Palmer 
C  Louise  Williams 
Mabel  E  Clark 
Solon  P  Davis 
Bessie  P  Palmer 


Mrs  M  N  Monnier 


Solon  P  Davis 
Clara  M  Goodman 
Solon  P  Davis 
Gertrude  M  Dresser 
Solon  P  Davis 
Gertrude  M  Dresser 
Bertha  S  Shepard 

Maud  N  Monnier 
Harriet  D  Condon 
H  Gertrude  Bigelow 
Mary  E  Bennett 
Jennie  P  Lewis 

Blmina  Dominick 

Prederic  L  Bumham 
Mrs  P  W  Watterson 
Martha  W  Steams 


Adaline  I  Bouton 
Adaline  I  Bouton 
Adaline  I  Bouton 

Adaline  I  Bouton 

Mabel  I  Webb 
Elizabeth  T  Gallup 
Mary  G  Henderson 

Mabel  I  Webb 
May  B  Comet 

Adella  Platte 

H  Gertrude  Bigelow 

Nora  M  Simmons 
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DRAWING  —  Continued 

TABLE  L  — 1903-X904 


TOWN 


Plymouth. 

S«ymoar.. 

33  Stamford.. 

Stratford.. 


34 

Thompson. . 
^Torrington... 

Vernon. , 

WalUngford..... 

Waterbury 

Wethersfield 

Winchester 

Windham. 

Windsor  Locks., 
Woodbury 


Time  given 
to  the  subject 


Once  a  week  in  sri*<Lded 
schools 
hour  to  a  hours  accord- 
ing to  gfrade 

z  hr  to  2^  tu^  per  week 
according  to  grade 

z  hour  per  week  approx- 
imately 

z^  hours  per  week 
z  hour  per  week 
t%  hours  per  week 
Grades  V-VI-VII  zhour 
25  hours  per  week  total 
z5  hours  per  week 
z  hour  per  week 
-  hours  per  week 


Expense 


$200.00 

z,784.zo 

467.00 

225.00 
440.00 
650.00 
528.05 
900.00 

aoo.oo 

500.00 

♦4Z5.00 

300.00 


Name  of  teacher 


Bertha  S  Shepard 

Mary  G  Beckwith 
Helene  C  Jensen 

Lois  A  Nicholson 

Alice  W  Sturdy 
MaryGAUis 
Maud  N  Monnier 
Blanche  Harrison 
Lillian  H  Nichols 
Harriet  M  Stone 
Mary  G  AUis 
May  B  Herbert 
Katherine  MacDonnell 
S  Augusta  Salmon 


•Includes  writing 


$a9i559"4i 
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SINGING 
TABLE    LI — 1903-1904 


TOWN 

Time  given 
to  the  subject 

Expense 

Name  of  teacher 

1 

Ansonia 

i^  hours  per  week 
54  hr  pr  wk  bj  special 
teacher ;    dafly  exer- 
cise by  reg  teacher 
I  hr  20  min  pr  wk 
15^  to  2  hours  per  week 
5^  hr  pr  wk  in  each  room 
ij^hrsprwk     "      ♦* 
ij^  hrs  by  each  of  x  grade 
teachers ;  40  min  once 
A  wk  in  high  school 
50  min  to  I  %hrs  accord- 
ing to  grade 
2%  hours  per  week 
^  hour  in  each  room 
12  hours 
xH  hours  per  week 

I622.37 

300.00 

x,8oaoo 

600.00 

xoo.oo     < 

X  86.00 

600.00 
25X.68 
750.00 
275.00 
600.00 

Edward  R  Hawley 

Branf  ord 

3 

4 

5 
6 

Bridgeport. 

Bristol 

Maude  R  Russell 
Francis  B  Howard 
Ellen  P  Hubbell 

Brooklyn]  D/?t- 9 
Canton 

Marcus  Wood 
Mildred  Stearns 

7 

8 
9 

TO 

Derby 

L  W  Harvey 

Bast  Windsor 

Enfield 

Robert  AH  Clarke 
Elaine  Hanson 
Denslow  Ring 
Mrs  Charles  Harrington 
Isabelle  Corwin 

Essex 

II 

Fairfield 

It 

Greenwich 

Carl  E.  Martin 

»3 

Guilford 

I  hour  per  week 

5  hours  per  week 

X  to  I J^  hrs  pr  wk  accord- 
ing to  grade 

X  to  1%  hrs  pr  wk  ac- 
cording to  grade 

5  hours  per  week 

X  hr  in  each  grade 

xK  hours  per  week 

9  hrs  by  special  teacher 

xoo.oo 

440.00 

716.00 

x,90o.oo     •] 

440.00 
528,00 

350.00     \ 

225.00 

Mabel  Hubbard 

Hartford 
High  School  .... 
Brown 

Ralph  L  Baldwin 

South 

Second  North... 
West  Middle.... 

Arsenal 

Ralph  L  Baldwin 
W  D  Monnier 
Agnes  0  Booth 
Ralph  L  Baldwin 
Ralph  L  Baldwin 
Ralph  L  Baldwin 

Washington  St. . 
Northeast 

Grace  H  Phelps 
Ivanna  J  Palmer 
Leila  M  Smart 

Northwest 

Southwest 

Huntington 

Killingly 

X  hr  20  min  average 

3  hrs  40  min  total 

1%  hrs  in  each  grade 
75  to  90  min  ac  to  grade 
2  hours  per  week 
2  hours  per  week 
20  hours  per  week 
X  hr  in  15  min  periods- 
primary  grades 

1  hr  in  20  min  periods- 
grammar  "grades 

4  hr  in  25  min  periods- 
central  grammar 

2  hr  in  40  min  periods- 
high  school 

X  to  xj^  hrs  in  each  room 
X33^  hours  per  week 
Grades  i-iixj^hrprwk 

"      iii-ixx^  /" 
2$  hours  per  week 
xX  hours  per  week 
6  hours  per  week 
1%  hours  per  week 

i^  hours  per  week 
10  hours  per  week 
xK  hours  per  week 
6  hours  per  week 
6%  hours  per  week 
9}i  hours  per  week 

Leila  M  Smart 

William  D  Monnier 

\l 

30000 
450.00 
X24.00 
44765 
734.18 

»»254-25 

275.00 
X  75.00 

700.00 

2,000.00 

2,429.51 

X75.00 

700.00 

400.00 
500.00 
1,050.00 
X30.92 
225.00 
350.00 

E  R  Hawley 
Marcus  Wood 

T7 

Litchfield 

Miss  I  M  Walbridge 

18 

Manchester 

Ninth  district... 

Merlden 

Middletown 

Milford 

Annie  Ensign  Olcott 
Carrie  A  Kauffman 

G  Frank  Goodale 

Bertha  A  Rockwell 
Richard  B  Lyon 

William  H  Miner 
George  B  Matthews 
Bejamin  Jcpson 
Katherine  Blatchley 
Jas  A  Van  Kuren 

Frederick  W  Lester 
Frederick  W  Lester 
J  Herbert  George 
Alice  A  Wilcox 

22 

as 
94 
as 

26 
27 

Naugatuck 

NewBriUin 

New  Haven  City. 

WestviUe 

New  London, 

Norwich 

Greeneville 

West  Chelsea... 

Central 

28 

Plainville 

Portland 

Eva  L  Wallina 

30 
3« 

Putnam 

Helen  K  Leavens 

Seymour 

Somers 

5  hours  per  week 

av  I  hour  40  min  per  wk 

21  hours 

X  to  1%  hours 

X7  hr  by  special  teacher, 
%  hr  each  day  reg  t'ch 

x«  hours  per  week 

1%  hours  per  week 

tH  hours  per  week 

15-20  m  lower  grd,  M-45 
m  high'r  grd,  x  hr  high 
school,  twice  a  week 

xj^  hours  per  week 

t%  hours  per  week 
»%  hrs  in  each  room 

288.00 
525.00 

4x0.00 
1,265.  X5 

7a3.5o 

300.00 

t5oo.oo 

700.00     -j 

600.00 
850.00 

x,3So.oo     ] 

500.00 

Denslow  King 
Frances  B  Dntting 
Harriet  B  Werner 

33 
34 

Southington 

Stafford 

Stamford 

George  O  Bowen 

Harriet  N  Woodward 
LoiA  A  Nicholson 

3i 

Stonington 

Stratford 

11 

39 
40 

4» 

4a 

43 
44 
45 

46 

Thompson 

Torrington 

Vernon 

Mrs  A  G  B  Vose 
Sterrie  A  Weaver* 
Jennie  B  Langdon 

Clara  B  Deming 
Mrs  Kate  M  Preston 
Katherine  Gloster 
CecilU  Moriarty  Asst 
L  W  Harvey 
Alice  Wilcox 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

West  Hartford.... 
Wethersfield 

Winchester 

Windham 

1%  hrs  in  each  room 
X5  hours  total 

4oaoo 
350.00     { 

Prances  B  Dotting 
Carrie  A  Kanffman 

Mary  M.  Souther 

t  For  music  and  drawing. 


l3i,966.2X 


*  Deceased 
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Domestic  Science 
table  lii  — cooking—  1903-1904 


Town 

Time  given 
to  the  subject 

Expense 

Name  of  teacher 

Hartford 
High  school 
Grammar  grades 

Manchester 
9th  district 

New  BriUin 

New  Haven 
City  district 

Waterbury 

f  hours  per  week 
ij^  hours  per  week      1 
average                     f 
23  hours  per  week 

1$%  hours  per  week 
1%  hours  in  grade  7 

iji  hours  per  week 

average 
aH  hours  per  week 

$500.00 

1,650.00 

670.27 

541.55 
725.00 

i,X46.03* 
7a5-«> 

Margaret  T  Hedden 
j  A  ETudora  Daniels 
1  Martha  B  Hickmott 
j  Carrie  H  Conley 
1  Clara  G  Staples 

Harriet  D  Gerould 

Maude  E  Field 

Kathryn  H  Root 
Alice  Johnson 

•  Portion  of  this  for 

sewing. 

l5i957-85 

SEWING  —  TABLE   LIII 

Town 

Time  given 
to  the  subject 

Expense 

Name  of  teacher 

Hartford 

High  school 

6  hours  per  week 

$500.00 

Margaret  T  Hedden 
Carolyn  T  Huntington 
Florence  Chapin 
Leda  G  PrindTe 

Grammar  grrades 

1  hour  per  week  aver'ge 

4*522.71 

Florence  E  Mahl 
Hannah  F  Linke 
Julia  F  White 
M  Gertrude  Woolley 

New  Britain 

I  hour  30  min  per  week 

5^9-93 

Harriet  D  Geroald 

New  Haven 

City  district 

I  hour  per  week  in 
grades  4,  5,  and  6 

829.43 

Jennie  Messer 

Stamford 

I  hr  to  i^  hrs  per  week 

1,146.03* 

Kathryn  H  Root 

Windham 

6  hours  per  week 

300.00 

May  B  Herbert 

*  Portion  of  this  for  cooking.  $7,828.10 

Manual  Training 
TABLE  Liv — 1903-1904 


Town 


Bristol 

Hartfoi^l 
High  school 

Grammar  grades 

Manchester 
9th  district 


Naugatuck 


New  Britain 

New  Haven 
City  district 


New  London 

Stamford 

Stonington 

Vernon 
Windham 


Time  given 
to  the  subject 


Ex- 
pense 


7H  hours  per  week  in  I575.00 
each  of  two  schools    ' 

60  hours  per  week  ;  6,000.00 

t%  hrs  per  w'k  aver'ge  6,718.89 

25  hours  per  week  700.00 

40  mm.  per  w*k  aver'ge  /   -   ^ 
grammar  grades  f  ^^•°^ 

80  min.  per  w'k  aver'ge  J 
high  school  grades 

25  hours  per  week  1,050.00 

X  hour  a  week  in  grades  1,250.00 
4,  5,  and  6  I 

X  hour  per  week 

X  hour  per  week 


6  hours  at  West  Broad 
St,  occasionally  in 
others  2  hrs  per  week 

J^  hr  to  t%  hrs  pr  week 
according  to  grade 

2  hours  per  week 


900.00 

576.43 
150.00 


800.00 

X,OQ2.6l 
$19,902.93 


Name  of  teacher 


Sarah  L  Patrick 

William  C  Holden 
( SUnley  H  Rood 
-{  Charles  C  Bryant 
(  Howard  D  Brundage 

Sybil  M  Gray 
Williai|i  H  O'Meara 


Winfield  Tucker 

{Mary  A  Pinney 
Isaac  P  Smith 

Martha  W  Steams 
Herman  Pfennigwerth 
Jennie  B  Stanton 

J  Henry  McCray 
S  B  Doolittle 
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COMMERCIAL  COURSES 

Commercial  courses  have  been  introduced  into  high  schods 
as  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


TOWN 


Hours  per  week 
giTen  to  subject 


Expense 


Name  of  teacher 


Ansonia,. 
Bethelv. 


Brui^^eport|«. 


Bristol^ 

Cheshire,... 
Colchester, . 


Danbnry,. 

Derby 

Enfidd, . . 
Hartford,. 

Killingly, . 
Meriden, . 


MiddletowD, 
MUford,.... 


New  Britain,.. 


New  Haren,. 


NewMilfoid,. 
Old  Lyme,.... 


Old  Saybrook,  . 
Salisbury, 


Saybrook,., 
Seymoar|.  ■ 


Sharon,. . . . 

Stafford, . . 
Stamford, . 


Stonington,. 


Torrington, . 
Vernon, .... 


Wallingford, 

Waterbury, 

Windsor  Lodes,. 


3  —  Commerdal  arith- 
metic only  subjt.  as  yet 
7H 


3  periods,  three   year 
course 

30 

5  —  Bookkeeping  only 

5     periods  to   book- 

keepins  for  8  weeks 

in  third  year 
19  periods 
10  periods 
30  periods 


Pupils    furnish 
matrrials 


I770 


$i»35o 


by  3 


5  noufs  each 
teachers 
3S 

8  hours  for  two  Tears 
5  hours  for  thira  year 

5— BookkeepinK  only 
10  periods,  Dookkeep- 

in^  uid  commercial 

arithmetic 

5  hours  for  two  years 
to  bookkeeping 

9  hours  for  two  years 
to  stenojsrapky  and 
typewriting 

2  hours  for  two  years 
.    to  penmanship 

ax  hours  first  year 
24  hours  second  year 
19  hours  third  year 

29  periods 

6  periods  first  year 

3  periods  a  week 
second  year 

3  periods 
Arithmetic  and  book 

keeping  are  taught 
5  periods 

4  hours  a  week  to 
bookkeeping  in  third 
year 

4H  periods,  bookkeep- 
ing and  typewriting 

4  year  course  of  same 
rank  as  classical  or 
adentific 

2  hours  to  bookkeep- 
ing for  three  terms 

24  weeks  to  bookkeep- 
ing 


I550 
f3i5oo 

»90o 

j>$i,aoo 

I150 


$a,zoo 


5  hours 

26  periods 
Same    as   English 
course,  first   year;    5 
hrs.  per  week  2d  year 
17-19  hours,  four  year 

rm^ 


1%  hours 
90  periods 


$1.50  for  books 


N< 


f75  per  month 


435 

$1.90 


Madge  E  Richmcmd 
Ebeneser  M  Crofo«t 

r  L  B  Matthias 

Mrs  L  B  Matthias 
)  yftsi  DaTenport 
(.Grace  Huriey 

Minnie  A  CoUeigh 
WESoule 


$2.10  for  material  per 
pupil ;  fxa  a  week 
teacher's  wages,  m 
dudes  other  duties 


I550 


$700 

I950 
I700 


MabdC  Price 
Edward  FlUgerald 
Comdia  Howomb 
George  B  Kingsbury 

EdnaCChapiB 
( Jennie  Gibson 
i  Caroline  WiUmr 
Lawrence  H  Parker 
Lillian  Hdbrooke 


J  C  Moody 
MrsT  A  Hooker 


J  D  Ho'  iton 
Miss  M  £  Allen 
Miss  L  Holbrooke 
.  Miss  MaT  Baumao 
John  Pettibone 


Winthrop  Bode 
FWDoane 


Walter  SNewdl 
Grace  Harwood 
Edward  D  Sammia 
John  P  Maloney 
EW  Clarke 

Elizabeth  McGrath 


Alice  Burnett 
Mrs  P  M  Howe 


Marian  White 

Etta  M  Hagar 
Mabel  L  Hayes 
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Arbor  and  Bird  Day 
In  1904  the  Governor  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

The  statute  law  of  Connecticut  which  requires  the  chief  executive 
to  appoint  one  day  in  each  year  for  the  study  of  trees  and  birds  is  one 
which  must  commend  itself  to  every  lover  of  nature,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  name  Friday,  May  6th,  as  Arbor  and  Bird  Day. 

At  this  season  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  wisdom  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  I  request  the  people  of  this  state  on  that  day  to  give  the  matter 
especial  attention.  I  would  ask  parents  and  teachers  to  impress  upon 
children  the  desirability  of  planting  and  protecting  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  urge  them  to  shield  both  our  domestic  and  wild  birds  from  harm. 

Abiram  Chamberlain 

private  schools 

Since  1888  private  schools  have  made  returns.  A  de- 
tailed compilation  for  1903- 1904  will  be  found  on  pages 
190-193  and  a  summary  for  thirteen  years  is  given  below  : 


Report  of 

Number  of 

Averagre 

year 

schools 

Registered 

attendance 

1893 

22,814 

16,236 

1894 

23,939 

16.455 

1895 

195 

25.965 

19,113 

1896 

180 

25,678 

18,986 

1897 

167 

26,577 

19,984 

1898 

158 

27.352 

21,476 

1899 

194 

29.983 

22,581 

1900 

177 

30,083 

22,154 

1901 

166 

31.190 

23.475 

1902 

161 

31.347 

23.456 

1903 

186 

35,063 

25.837 

1904 

166 

33,686 

25,282 

J905 

163 

33,740 

25,242 

The  attendance  at  ecclesiastical  schools  is  25,674,  and  at 
business  colleges.  The  number  of  private  schools  is 
diminishing. 
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TABLE  LVII 


TOWNS 


Hartford  County 
Hartford 


Names  of  Schools 


•St.  Joseph's  School. 
•  St.  Peter's  School . 


Berlin.. 
Bristol  . 
Bnfield . 


New  BriUin. 


Simsbury. , 

Suffield , 

Windsor , 

Windsor  Locks.., 


•  St.  Patrick's  School 

The  Beacon  School 

School  for  the  Blind 

Morse  Business  College 

Watkinson  Farm  School 

Miss  Burbank's  School 

Huntsinger's  Business  College 
The    Connecticut  Institute   for 

Blind 

Lords  Hill  School  for  Girls 

Charles  C.  Stearns  Sch.  for  Boys 
Olmsted  Commercial  College 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Roy's  School.. 
♦Evangelical  Lutheran  Par.  Sch. 

*St.  Joseph's  School 

Shaker  School i < 

,  'St.  Mary's  School 

♦Sacred  Heart  School 

•  St.  Matthew's  Evangelical  Lu- 

theran  Parochial  School 

Westminster  School  for  Boys  ... 
Connecticut  Literary  Institute.. 
The  Campbell  School 

•  St.  Mary's  Parochial  School . . . 


Totals . 


New  Haven  County 
New  Haven 


24  Schools. 


Ansonia. . 
Cheshire.. 
Branford. 


Derby. 


Hamden. 


♦  St.  John's  Parochial  School. 

♦  Sacred  Heart  Parochial  School 

•  St.  Francis'  Parochial  School. 

Hopkins  Grammar  SchooL 

Yale  Business  College 

Miss  Leighton's  School 

Mary  S.  Johnstone's  School.... 

Miss  Chapman's  School 

Free  Kindergarten,  Oak  St 

Miss  Emma  J.  Thompson's  Sch. 

Miss  Anderson's  School 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of 

Gymnastics 

The  Trinity  Church  Parish  Sch. 

Hogarth  Business  College 

The  Childs-Butler  Business  Col. 
•Evangelical  Lutheran  Parochial 

School 

•St.  Bonifacius  School 

Booth  Preparatory  School. 

Rutherford  Institute  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Evening  School 

Mrs.  Bolton's  School 

Miss  Emily  R.  Nichols's  School. 
Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Beach's  School . . . 

Miss  Annie  P.  Dav's  School 

University  School 

•  Sacred  Heart  School 

♦Cheshire  School 

Miss  Irene  Griswold's  School . . . 

•Swedish  School  ..  

♦St  Mary's  Parochial  School... 
Miss  Alice  A.  Hojppen's  School 

Pope's  Business  College 

Mount  Carmel  Private  School., 

•  BcclesiasticaL 


'•S  bo 


bS    as 


1.247 

1,030 

1,166 

29 

36 

4«2 

33 
20 

565 

3a 

27 

23 

95 

12 

74 

398 

13 

1.498 

>S9 

124 
58 
96 


7,626 


562 

1,040 

857 

xoz 

130 
46 

33 
59 


428 

54 
»74 
106 

180 
9 
8 
8 
'9 

25 

130 
3» 
zi 

75 
717 
a8 
45 
14 


6§ 


364 
6 

4 
5^8 

3a 

7 

J9 

93 


54 
130 


38 

xo 
428 

90 
160 


►  o 


954 

873 
21 

36 


21 

20 

43 

8 

49 

333 

9 

1,2 10 

147 

89 
57 
92 
39 
357 


429 

877 

699 

75 

75 

30 

40 

23 

32 

»5 

3 

38 
5 

'^98 

49 
140 
56 


8 
7 
7 

"98 
97 
9 
60 

572 
15 


8 

O 


180 
184 
174 
x6x 
178 
230 
X90 
177 
224 

209 

167 

167 

year 

Z30 

X95 
X96 
180 
z8f 
207 

aoz 
a3i 
'75 
232 
202 


X92 
T97 
I7X 
year 
240 
185 
200 
'95 
190 
200 

180 
200 

26t 

200 
198 

200 

x6o 
200 
»95 

180 

X99 
160 
aoo 
40 
2x7 
187 
year 
183 


IB 

U 
4) 

s 

1 

2 

.M 

%4 

0 

0 

U 

fc. 

s 

s 

B 

B 

s 

0 

Z 

Z 

18 

9 

J7 

9 

22 

9 

4 

... 

4 

... 

xo 

... 

5 

3 

3 

8 

... 

6 

6 

5 

6 

.. . 

8 

»a 

9 

8 
6 
5 

X2 

13 
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STATISTICS  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
TABLB  LVii  ^Continued 


TOWNS 


New  Haven  County 

'-'Continued 
Meriden 


Mttford. 

Nansrattick... 

WallinsTford.. 

Waterbuxy.., 


Totals. 


New  London 

COUNTY 
New  London 


Norwich. 


Colchester 

North  Stonington., 
Old  Lyme 


Names  of  Schools 


*  Stjohn's  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Parochial  School 

♦St.  Rose's  School 

*  St.  Stanislaus'  School 

*  St  Laurent's  School 

*  St.  Mary's  School 

Mrs.  L.  Simpson's  School 

Hillside  Avenue  School 

*  St.  Francis'  Parochial  School 
The  Phelps  School  for  Girls... 
The  Choate  School 

*  St.  Margaret's  School 

The  Gerard  School 

♦SL  Mary's  School 

*  Academy  of  Notre  Dame. .. . 
Waterbury  Industrial  SchooL. 

*  St  Ann's  School 


48  Schools . 


Williams  Memorial  Institute.. . . . 

•St.  Mary's  School 

Franklin  St.  Private  School 

Adelaide  R.  da  Silva's  School. . . 

The  Bulkeley  School 

Free  Academy 

•St.  Patrick's  School 

♦  Sacred  Heart  School 

♦St.  Mary's  School 

Miss  C.  £.  Blackman's  School. . . 

Miss  Matilda  Butts's  School 

Norwich  Business  College  

Day  High  School 

The  Wheeler  School 

Black  Hall  School 

Boxwood  School 

♦St.  Joseph's  School 

♦  St.  Michael's  School 

Mystic  Valley  English  &  Classi- 
cal Institute .• . . , 


Totals 19  Schools. 


Pairpield  County 
Bridgeport 


Daabury. 


Miss  Carrie  Young's  School. . 

♦  St  Augustine's  School 

The  Fannie    A.   Smith  Froebel 

Kindergarten    

Park  Avenue  Institute 

The  Courtland  School 

The  University  School 

Miss  Marv  C.  Mills'  School 

♦Evangelical  Luth.  Zion  School. 

•Sacred  Heart  School 

Union  Business  College 

•  St  Mary's  Parish  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Trade  School 

♦  St  Peter's  Parochial  School.. . . 

•  Immanuel's  German  Lutheran 

School 

Deer  Hill  Select  School 


0*0 

II 
It 

5S 


319 


307 

337 
SO 

«4 

659 

35 

39 

'75 

50 

965 

250 

350 

508 


9,661 


333 

27 

8 
»49 
350 
449 
481 
442 
20 

8 

•5 

19 

30 

310 

305 


3.690 


40 
581 

42 
60 

95 

45 

40 

63 

940 

280 

369 

275 

x,o8s 

las 

as 


380 


353 

4 


aB2 


179 
697 

83 
351 
330 

18 

>9 
504 
30 
38 

'46 
821 
336 

Z30 

4ao 


7»409 


303 

'1 

5 

3»5 

364 

357 

351 

16 

15 

74 

4 

z8 

17 

28 

335 
269 


84 
40 
36 

82s 


887 
94 


8 

o 


X97 
197 
192 
800 
196 
J93 
Z93 
«93 
175 
193 
«65 
J  74 

300 
194 
360 
30X 


185 

«89 
170 
»95 

xdo 
353 

191 

300 
t84 
X83 
160 
365 
zoo 

Z70 

X75 
Z50 
193 
193 


300 

X94 

185 
>95 
i6s 
z8o 
200 
Z93 
183 
year 
X83 
40 


X5       Z93 


6 

0 


39Z 


•BcclesiasticaL 
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/TABLE  LVil  —  Continued 


TOWNS 


Names  of  Schools 


It 
ll 


o  * 


Sis 


>  o 


% 


I- 


i 

s 

2 


Fairfield  County 
—  Continued 

Danbury 

Brookfield 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

New  Canaan 

Newtown 

Norwalk 

Stamford 


ToUls 

Windham  County 

Brooklyn , 

Killingly 

Pomfret 

Putnam 

Thompson 

Windham 

Woodstock 

Totals 

Litchfield  County 

Litchfield 

Cornwall 

Kent 

New  Hartford 

NewMilford 

Norfolk 

Salisbury 

Torrington 

Washington 

Watertown 

Winchester , 

Roxbury 

Totals 

Middlesex  County 
Middletown 


•  Ecclesiastical. 


Miss  Fannie  I.  Poote's  School.. 
The  Cnrtis  School  for  Boys .... 

Seaside  Seminary 

*St  Mary's  School 

Qreenwich  Academy 

Rosemary  HalL 

The  Wyckoff  School 

Miss  Jennie  L.  Briscoe's  School 

♦  St.  Mary's  Parochial  School . . 

♦St.  Mary'sSchool 

Miss  Baird's  Institute  for  Girls 

and  Young  Ladies 

Carl  A.  Harstrom's  School 

Miss  Low's  School 

♦  l^utheran  Parish  School 

♦  St  John's  Parochial  School. . . 

Betts  Academy 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Hoyt's  School. . . 

Merrill's  Business  College 

The  King  School 

34  Schools 

♦  Sacred  Heart  School 

♦  St.  James's  Parochial  School . 

Pomfret  School 

♦St.  Mary's  School 

♦  St.  Joseph's  School 

♦  St.  Joseph's  School 

Woodstock  Academy 

ySchools 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Roberts'  School 

The  Cornwall  School 

Miss    Katherine    M.    Hopson'i 

School 

♦St  Mary'sSchool 

Sunny  Nook  School 

Ingleside  School 

The  Robbins  School 

The  Hotchkiss  School 

♦  St  Mary's  School 

Salisbury  School,  Incorporated 
Taconic  School 

♦  St.  Francis'  Parochial  School.. 

Upson  Seminary 

The  Gunnery 

The  Ridge  School.  

The  Taft  School 

♦  St  Anthony's  School 

Gilbert  Home  School 

The  William  L.  Gilbert  School. 
Rev.  W.  D.  Humphrey's  School 
Booth  Free  School 

31  Schools 

♦  St.  John's  Parochial  School. . . 

The  Emmette  School 

M.  L.  Jackson's  School 

The  Afisses  Patten's  School 


9 

39 

15 
agS 

87 

zoo 

9 

t8 

59 

494 

63 

33 
88 

24 

65 

18 

163 


61837 

156 
310 
zia 
579 
50a 
379 
59 


0 
a8 

15 
144 

^a 

78 
16 
40 

67 
19 
86 
360 
341 
136 
a 
36 


X7 
35 


32 
33 


157 


4 
t8 


X90 
75 
95 
9 
xa 

•7 
407 


65 
ao 
4*9 
60 

14 
105 
50 


984 


a8 
73 


4i5oa 

IIS 

xxa 

477 
4J3 
aS3 
48 

1,667 


45 
6 


15 
27 


83 


4 
88 


67s 
19 
10 

S3 


124 
18 
75 
29 

155 
61 
x6 

'788 
12 

x6 
85 
880 
aa4 
"4 
2 
17 

a,  106 


538 

10 

8 

49 


aoo 
X70 

189 
x8o 
X70 
x8o 
x8o 
173 
197 


150 
163 
X7a 

XQI 

x8o 
X70 
279 
165 


197 
187 
336 
X70 
198 
105 
x88 


X76 
255 

x8o 
185 
185 

175 
25a 
194 
aoo 
l6s 

% 

180 

a3o 

185 
9x0 
187 
159 
152 


x8i 
178 
x8o 
x8o 


338 


36 

4 
14 
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STATISTICS  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
TABLE  i^fW^Concluded 


TOWNS 


Names  op  Schools 


Middlesex  County 
—  Continutd 


_   L 


Clinton... 
Essex  .... 
Portland. 


Totals I  7  Schools 


Tolland  County 

Stafford 

Vernon 


Totals. 


^1 
18 


ll 

«o 

1 

•■n-5 

fes, 

?fe 

?S 

si? 

^i. 

Morgan  School  241- 

Pratt  High  School 16 

*  St  Mary's  School 141 


•  St  Edward's  School 

*  Evangelical  Lutheran  Trinity 

Parochial  School 

♦St  Bernard's  School 


3  Schools . 


»,»S5 


309 

38 
398 


645 


n 


«  u 
>  o 


o 

if" 


z8o 
X90 
»73 


143  j     182 


28  I 
501  I 

I     ^7r  I 


3XO 
189 


COUNTIES 

Number  of 
Schools 

Number  of 
different 
scholars 

registered 

Number 

over  16 

years  of 

age 

Average 

attendance 

for  the 

year. 

Number 

of 
teachers 

Hartford   

24 

48 

«9 
34 

7 

at 
7 

3 

7,6a6 
9.661 
3.690 
6,237 
a,oi5 

3,7" 

x,x55 
645 

X,3tO 

1,151 

400 

984 

73 

*U 

z 

5.937 
7.409 
at9a9 
4.50a 
1,667 
2,zo6 
9ai 
471 

X79 
29X 

:r« 

50 
127 

37 
It 

New  Haven. ......... 

New  London 

Fairfield 

Windham 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

Tolland 

The  State 

163 

33.740 

4.343 

25,34a 

1,052 

♦  Ecclesiastical. 

Schoolhouses  and  Libraries 

Summary  of  Statistics ^  igos-igo4 

Number  of  schoolhouses  in  the  state     .           .           .           .  1,591 

Number  of  new  schoolhouses  built  during  the  year    .           .  11 

Number  of  schoolhouses  reported  in  poor  condition    .  123 

Decrease  for  the  year           .....  27 

Number  of  sitting^  in  public  schools                 .                       .•  175.172 

Number  of  schools  having  libraries  914 

Number  of  books  in  school  libraries      ....  218.607 

Number  of  districts  drawing  state  money  during  the  fiscal 

year         .......  291 

Amotmt  of  library  gprant  paid  from  state  treasury  to  districts 

in  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1904         .           .  $7,635.00 

Nmnber  of  public  libraries         .....  148 

Number  of  free  public  libraries  receiving  state  gprant  of  books  74 

Ed.— x3 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  districts  draw- 
ing, the  amount  of  the  annual  state  grants,  and  the  amount 
expended  by  the  districts: 


Report 

of 

year 

1866 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872* 
1873 
1874 
187s 
1876 

1877 
1878 

1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1897 
2898 

1899 
1900 
19OI 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


TABLE  LVIIl 

Amount  received 

ro.  districte 

from  state 

Amount 

drawing 

treasury 

expended 

94 

$590.00 

$635.00 
1,242.12 

515.00 

1,580.71 

80 

865.00 

2,802.93 

117 

i,V30.oo 

3,898.87 

128 

1,900.00 

5,226.64 

139 

2,385.00 

8,065.20 

161 

2,345.00 

7458.97 

204 

2,955.00 

7,945.80 

183 

3,340.00 

8,095.73 

169 

2,450.00 

7,668.82 

154 

2,900.00 

8,262.15 

132 

2,270.00 

7448.72 

178 

2,985.00 

9,543.96 

167 

3,190.00 

7.643.14 

195 

3,040.00 

7412.54 

221 

3,005.00 

9446.50 

221 

4,255.00 

9476.98 

188 

3470.00 

12,952.57 

165 

3,090.00 

14,968.52 

195 

3,025.00 

13,672.72 

185 

3,300.00 

11,535.0s 

203 

3,525.00 

11,061.74 

287 

5,000.00 

13,19242 

242 

3,835.00 

11,333.72 

312 

5,890.00 

15,331.20 

267 

4,49500 

16,443.14 

294 

4485.00 

15,121.33 

29s 

4,960.00 

15,426.86 

292 

6,505.00 

15,180.65 

383 

6,185.00 

18,824.5s 

349 

5,820.00 

20402.28 

400 

7,090.00 

22,342.82 

404 

6,830.00 

24,855.79 

334 

6,305.00 

24,984." 

328 

7,650.00 

20,302.53 

286 

6,760.00 

26,270.83 

277 

8,025.00 

26,209.2s 

271 

7,385.00 

26,148.7s 

298 

8,895.00 

24,77530 

291 

7,635.00 

23,007.76 
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The  number  of  school  libraries  reported  in  the  years 
1884-1905  is  as  follows: 


1884 
X885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1 891 
X893 
1893 
1894 


TABLE  UX 

246 

1895 

219 

1896 

262 

1897 

290 

1898 

322 

1899 

377 

1900 

380 

1901 

364 

1902 

383 

1903 

398 

1904 

461 

1905 

484 
564 
663 

688 
743 
771 
785 
837 
833 
822 

914 


The  number  of  books  in  school  libraries  reported  in  the 
years  1885  to  1905  is  as  follows: 


TABLE  LZ 

X885              28,035    1896       .       108,310 

1886 

1897 

128,860 

1887 

43,873       1898 

136,899 

1888 

47.907       1899 

146.498 

X889 

56,819       1900 

158,073 

1890 

57,786       I9OI 

178,690 

X89I 

51.446       1902 

192.525 

189a 

66.903       1903 

197,791 

X893 

75.641       1904 

201,117 

1894 

82,128       1905 

218,607 

X895 

101.875 

The  following  towns  and  school  districts  received  school 
library  grant  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1904 : 


Towns 
Ansonia 
Barkhamsted 
Bethany     . 
Bethel 
Bethlehem 
Bloomfield 


Branford  . 
Bridgeport 
Bristol 


Districts 

Consolidated 

Ninth 

Consolidated 
« 

No  I 
Center 
Duncaster  . 
Farms 
North  East 
South  Middle 
South  West 

6  districts 
Consolidated 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Eighth 

Ninth 


Amount  drawn 

Total 

.   $130.00 

$130.00 

5.00 

5.00 

25.00 

25.00 

50.00 

50.00 

500 

500 

5^ 

5>co 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

8aoo 

30.00 
80.00 

695.00 

695.00 

35.00 

1500 

40.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5^ 
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Towns 
Bristol 


Burlington 


Canton 
.Chatham 


Colchester 


Colcbrook 
Columbia 
Cornwall 
Coventry 


Cromwell 
Danbury 


Darien 


Derby 

East  Haddam 

East  Hartford 


Easton 

East  Windsor 


Dittricte 
Tenth 
Eleventh 
Twelfth      . 
Thirteenth 

II 
High  school 


districts 


Third 
Seventh 

Ninth  .        . 

Whigville   . 

5  districts 
Consolidated 
Center  Middle  Haddam 
Chestnut  Hill 
Clark's  Hill 
Gate    . 
North 

North  Center 
North  West 
South  East 

8  districts 
First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Seventh 
Center 
North  East 
North  West 
South  West 

9  districts 
West  . 

Chestnut  Hill     . 
West  Cornwall 
First    . 
Third 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth 

7  districts 
Consolidated 
Center 
Great  Plain 

2  districts 
High  school 
Center 
Fourth 

2  districts 

Consolidated 
« 

Burnside 
Center 
Meadow 
Second  North    . 
Union 

5  districts 
Consolidated 


Amount  drawn       Total 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 


10.00 

5.00 
5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

55.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
500 
5.00 
500 
5.00 

15.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
500 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

10.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

30.00 

110.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 
5.00 

45.00 

laoo 
20.00 
15.00 
10.00 
15.00 
15.00 

5.00 
70.00 


150.00 


25.00 
55.00 


40.00 


55.00 
5.00 
5.00 
S.00 


40.00 
30.00 


125.00 


laoo 
45.00 
laoo 


75.00 

5.00 

70.00 
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Towns 
Ellington    . 
Enfield 
Essex 
Fairfield 
Farmington 


Glastonbury 


Goshen 
Granby 
Greenwich 


Griswold 


Groton 


Guilford 


Haddam 


Hamden 
Hartford 


Hartland 


DittricU 

AmoTtnt  drawn 

Totia 

G)nsolidated 

20.00 

20.00 

« 

9500 

95.00 

" 

30.00 

30.00 

** 

30.00 

3aoo 

Center 

10.00 

East  Farms 

5.00 

North  East 

5.00 

Scotfs  Swamp 

5.00 

Union 

25.00 

Waterville 

5.00 

West 

5.00 

7  districts 

60.00 

Green,  No  3 

5.00 

Old  Church,  No  4    . 

10.00 

2  districts 

High  school 

10.00 

25.00 

Consolidated 

5.00 

5.00 

Second 

5.00 

500 

Cos  Cob     .        .        . 

10.00 

Glenville     . 

10.00 

Meeting  House 
South  Stanwich 

50.00 

5.00 

Nineteenth 

20.00 

5  districts 

95.00 

First           ...    * 

5.00 

Second 

5.00 

Third 

5.00 

Fourth 

5.00 

Fifth 

5.00 

Seventh 

5.00 

Eighth 

5.00 

Ninth 

5.00 

Tenth 

10.00 

Eleventh 

5.00 

Jewett  City 

30.00 

II  districts 

85.00 

First 

20.00 

Seventh 

5.00 

Tenth 

5.00 

Eleventh     . 

10.00 

4  districts 

40.00 

North  Guilford  Center 

5.00 

North  Guilford,  No  2 

5.00 

Union 

5.00 

3  districts 

High  school 

10.00 

25.00 

Burr,  No  12 

5.00 

Haddam  Neck  . 

500 

2  districts 

10.00 

Consolidated 

80.00 

80.00 

Arsenal 

55.00 

First           .       .. 

95.00 

North  East 

40.00 

Second  North    . 

75.00 

South 

220.00 

South  West 

5.00 

Washington 

5500 

West  Middle     . 

55.00 

8  districts 

600.00 

Sixth 

5.00 

North  Holl 

ow 

, 

10.00 
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Towns 

DittricU 

Amount  drawn 

Total 

Hartland    . 

2  districts 

15.00 

Hebron 

Eighth 

5.00 

5.00 

Huntington 

Consolidated 

100.00 

100.00 

Kent           .       . 

Bull's  Bridge,  No  5  • 

500 

5.00 

Killingly    . 

Consolidated 

115.00 

1 1500 

Lebanon     . 

Fourteenth 

5.00 

5.00 

Ledyard 

Fourth 

10.00 

10.00 

Manchester 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Center 

;     } 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

25.00 

85.00 

9  districts 

160.00 

Mansfield  .       . 

Consolidated 

20.00 

20.00 

Meriden     . 

*i 

270.00 

270.00 

Middlebury 

Center 

5.00 

Third 

500 

2  districts 

10.00 

City     ...        . 

7500 

Durant 

10.00 

Miller's  Farms  . 

15.00. 

Newfield     .        .        . 

5.00 

South  Staddle  Hill   . 

5.00 

5  districts 

110.00 

Milford      .       . 

Consolidated      . 

60.00 

60.00 

Monroe 

Center 

5.00 

500 

Montville 

Consolidated 

5.00 

5.00 

Naugatuck 

Union  Center    . 

70.00 

70.00 

New  Haven 

City     .... 

955.00 

Westville    .        .        . 

25.00 

2  districts 

980.00 

New  London    . 

Consolidated 

130.00 

130.00 

New  Milford    . 

« 

35.00 

35-00 

Newtown  . 

Land's  End 

5.00 

High  school 

10.00 

1500 

Norfolk     .       . 

Center 

10.00 

East  Middle      . 

5.00 

North  End 

10.00 

South  Norfolk  . 

5.00 

West  Norfolk    .        . 

5.00 

5  districts 

35.00 

North  Haven    . 

.        First           .        .        . 

5.00 

Second 

5.00 

Third 

5.00 

Fourth 

5.00 

Sixth 

5.00 

Seventh 

5.00 

Eighth 

5.00 

7  districts 

3500 

Norwalk    . 

North  West       .        . 

10.00 

Over  River 

10.00 

So  Five  Mile  River  . 

10.00 

So  Norwalk  Union  . 

85.00 

4  districts 

115.00 

Norwich     . 

Bridge 

10.00 

Central 

70.00 

East  Great 

Plain 

5.00 
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Towns 

Districts                             Amount  drawn 

Total 

Norwich     . 

.        Falls    .... 

10.00 

Taftville     .        .        . 

15.00 

West  Chelsea    . 

100.00 

West  Town  St  . 

10.00 

7  districts 

220.00 

Old  Lyme  . 

Consolidated 

40.GO 

40.00 

Orange 

Union 

65.00 

Western      . 

10.00 

2  districts 

7500 

Oxford       .        . 

Consolidated 

10.00 

10.00 

Plainficld   . 

«( 

85.00 

85.00 

Plainville  . 

(1 

25.00 

25.00 

Plymouth  . 

{( 

60.00 

60.00 

Pomfret     . 

First    .        .        .*        . 

5.00 

Second 

5.00 

Third 

5.00 

Fifth 

5.00 

Sixth 

5.00 

Seventh 

5.00 

Eighth 

5.00 

7  districts 

35.00 

Putnam      . 

Consolidated 

60.00 

60.00 

Redding 

Boston 

5-00 

Center 

5.00 

Couch's  Hill      . 

5.00 

Diamond  Hill    . 

5.00 

Foundry     . 

5.00 

Lonetown  . 

5.00 

Redding  Ridge  . 

500 

Umpawaug 

500 

8  districts 

40.00 

RidgeHeld 

Consolidated 

5.00 

500 

Salem 

Central 

5.00 

5.00 

Salisbury   . 

First    . 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5-00 
5.00 

10.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5-00 
5-00 

Thirteenth 

5.00 

13  districts 

7500 

Saybrook  . 

Consolidated 

15.00 

15-00 

Sharon 

First    .... 

5.00 

Ellsworth  Upper 

5.00 

Sharon  Valley   . 

5.00 

3  districts 

15.00 

Simsbury  . 

Consolidated  •   . 

60.00 

60.00 

Somers 

t€ 

10.00 

10.00 

Southbury 

South  Britain  Center 

5.00 

5-00 

Southington 

Consolidated 

105.00 

105.00 

South  Windsor 

Fifth 

5.00 

Sixth 

. 

5.00 

Seventh 

500 

Eighth 

5.00 

Ninth 

5.00 
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Towns 

Districts                            Amount  drawn 

Total 

South  Windsor 

Tenth 

5.00 

Union 

20.00 

7  districts 

So  Windsor  High     . 

5.00 

Wapping  High  . 

5.00 

60.00 

Stonington 

Eighteenth 

25.00 

25.00 

Stratford   . 

Consolidated 

45.00 

45.00 

Thomaston 

« 

35.00 

35.00 

Thompson 

(« 

70.00 

70.00 

Torrington 

<« 

105.00 

105.00 

Trumbull   . 

« 

5.00 

5.00 

Vernon 

Fast    .... 

20.00 

South  West 

5.00 

West  .... 

25.00 

3  districts 

High  school 

10.00 

60.00 

Voluntown 

Wylie,  No  10     . 

10.00 

10.00 

Wallingford 

Central 

80.00 

Yalesville   . 

10.00 

2  districts 

90.00 

Washington 

Consolidated 

10.00 

10.00 

Waterbury 

Buck's  Hill 

5.00 

Bunker  Hill 

10.00 

Center 

385.00 

East  Farms 

5.00 

East  Mountain  . 

5.00 

Hopeville    . 

15.00 

Oronoque   . 

5.00 

Park  Road 

5.00 

Sawmill  Plain    . 

10.00 

South  Brooklyn 

5.00 

Town  Plot 

10.00 

Waterville 

20.00 

12  districts 

480.00 

Watertown 

Center 

20.00 

Guemsej^own    . 

5.00 

Nova  Scotia 

5.00 

- 

South 

10.00 

4  districts 

40.00 

West  Hartford  . 

Consolidated 

45.00 
65.00 

45.00 

65.00 

Westport    . 

<« 

Wethersfield      . 

High  school 

10.00 

10.00 

Willington 

Center,  No  i     . 

5.00 

Dalcville,  No  2 

5.00 

Hollow,  No  3    . 

5.00 

Roaring  Brook.  No  6 
Village  Hill,  No  7    • 

10.00 

10.00 

Glass  Factory,  No  8 

5.00 

6  districts 

40.00 

Wilton 

Belden  Hill       .        . 

5.00 

Cannons 

5.00 

2  districts 

10.00 

Winchester 

Third 

5.00 

West  Winsted,  Fourth 

30.00 

2  districts 

35.00 

Windsor     . 

First    .... 

5.00 

,     Second 

5.00 

Third 

15.00 

Fourth 

5.00 

Fifth                   .        . 

500 

Sixth 

5.00 
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Towns 
Windsor 


Windsor  Locks 
Wolcott     . 
Woodbridge 
Woodbury 


Districts 


Amount  drawn       Total 


Seventh      .        .        .        . 

5.00 

Eighth        .        .        .        . 

5.00 

Ninth          .        .        .        . 

10.00 

Tenth          .        .        .        . 

5.00 

ID  districts 

High  school 

5.00 

70.00 

Consolidated 

15.00 

15.00 

a 

15.00 

15.00 

u 

310,00 

30.00 

tt 

35.00 

35.00 

Total  amount  drawn 


$7,635.00 
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Town  Management  of  Schools 

The  following  table  shows  the  towns  which  have  adopted 
the  town  system  and  the  year  in  which  the  affirmative  vote 
was  taken.    The  votes  of  1904  are  included. 

TABLE  LXI 


Date  of 

, 

Date  of 

Under 

Under 

adopt- 

Under 

Under 

adopt- 

district system 

town  system 

ing 
town 
system 

district  system 

town  system 

ing 
town 
system 

Hartford  Co. 

NewLondonCo. 

Hartford 

New  London 

x868 

Avon 

• .  • 

Norwich 

.... 

Berlin 

1898 

Bozrab 

Bloomfield 

Colchester 

.... 

Bristol 

East  Ljrme 
Franklin 

X896 

Buriington 

,       , 

1896 

Canton 

«897 

Griswold 
Groton 

'.::.* 

East  Hartford 

East  Oranby 

1899 

Lebanon 



.... 

East  Windsor 

1895 

Ledyard 

.... 

Enfield 

1895 

Lisbon 

X900 

Parminrton 
Glastonbury 

Lyme 

Montville 

1898 

Qranby 

No.  Stonington 

.... 

Hartland 

.... 

Old  Lyme 

X896 

Manchester 

.... 

Preston 

.... 

Marlboroug^h 



. 

Salem 

.... 

New  Britain 

'873 

Sprague 

.... 

Newington 
Plain  vHle 

X897 

Stoningrton 

.... 

1869 

Voluntown 

Rocky  Hill 

1897 

Waterford 

X898 

Simsbury 

1896 



Southingrton 

1893 

Fairfield  Co, 

South  Windsor 

Suffliid" 

isi; 

Bridgeport 
Danbury 

X876 

•••••• 

West  Hartford 

1887 



Bethel 

z888 

Wethersfield 

Brookfield 

Windsor 



Darien 

Windsor  Locks 

1866 

Easton 
Fairfield 

X896 
1887 

New  Haven  Co. 

Greenwich 

♦  New  Haven 

*Ansonia 

1890 

Huntington 

1894 

Beacon  Falls 

189a 

Monroe 

..•••. 

Bethany 

1899 

...••« 

New  Canaan 

X893 

Branford 

1867 

New  Fairfield 

Cheshire 

1898 

Newtown 

•Derby 
East  Haven 

1893 

Norwalk 

X897 

Redding 

.. . 

Guilford 

•     

Ridgefield 

X901 

Hamden 

1894 

Sherman 

Madison 

issi 

Stamford 

1873 

Meriden 

1895 

Stratford 

18^7 

Middlebury 

Trumbull 

1894 

Milford 

1875 

Weston 

.... 

Naugatuck 
North  Branford 

Westport 

X899 

•  • .  • 

Wilton 

North  Haven 

.... 

Oransre 

. 

Windham  Co, 

Oxford 

1898 

Brooklyn 

x69S 

Prospect 

Ashford 

, 

Seymour 

1868 

Canterbury 

Southbury 

Chaplin 

Z891 

WallinRTford 

.... 

Eastford 

Waterbury 

.... 

Hampton 

.... 

Wolcott 

1887 

Killinarly 
Plainfield 

1897 

Wood  bridge 

189! 

X898 

•Charter 
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Date  of 

Date  of 

Under 

Under 

adopt- 

Under 

Under 

adopt- 

district STatem 

town  system 

ing 
town 

district  system 

town  syjtcm 

ing 
town 

system 

system 

Windham  Co.- 

Middlesex  Co. 

Continutd 

Pomfret 

Middletown 

Putnam 

1896 

Haddam 

.... 

Scotland 

IISI 

Chatham 

.... 

SterUsg 

Chester 

1895 

Thompson 
Windham 

18^ 

Clinton 

1869 

18^ 

Cromwell 

1895 



Woodstock 

i8g8 

Durham 

Bast  Haddam 

is^ 

Litchfield  Co. 

Essex 

1870 

Litchaeld 

1880 

Killingrworth 

1895 

Barkbamsted 

.... 

Middlefield 

1898 

Bethlehem 

.  • .  • 

Old  Saybrook 

1873 

Bridgeweter 

.... 

Portland 

1808 

Canaan 

1898 

Saybrook 

1870 

Colebrook 

Westbrook 

1894 

Cornwall 

Goshen 

1897 

Harwinton 

18^ 

Tolland  Co. 

Kent 

MorrU 

Tolland 

1898 

New  Hartford 

.  •  •  • 

X897 

Andover 

1888 

New  Milford 

1893 

Bolton 

1904 

Norfolk 

...... 

Columbia 

No.  Canaan 

xsi; 

Coventry 

•••••. 

Plymouth 

1898 

BUingrton 

1897 

Roxbtiry 

.... 

Hebron 



Salisbury 

Mansaeld 

1899 

Sharon 





Somers 

1897 

Thomaston 

1875 

Stefford 

1899 

Torring^ton 

Z883 

Union 

Warren 

....*. 

Vernon 

Washingrton 

1899 

Willington 

Watertown 

Winchester 

Woodbury 

18^ 

Number  of  towns  under  district  system  85 
Number  of  towns  under  town  system     83 
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Conveyance  of  Children 

The  table  on  pages  205  and  206  gives  facts  relating  to  con- 
veyance in  year  1903-1904. 

The  "  number  of  schools  closed  "  in  most  cases  refers  to 
schools  closed  within  the  school  year  1903-4,  and  does  not  in- 
clude those  hitherto  reported  as  closed. 

The  following  summaries  are  of  interest : 

1  Number  of  schools  closed       .       .  114 

2  Number  of  children  conveyed  1^2 

3  Expense $21,739.83 

The  average  annual  expense  per  scholar  is  $17.09. 


The  following  table  summarizes  the  returns  of  seven  years : 


TABLE  LXII 

Year 

Number 
towns 

Number 
schools 
closed 

Number 
children 
conveyed 

Expense 

1897-8 

44 

84 

849 

$11,416.25 

1898-9 

49 

85 

773 

10.752.38 

I899H30 

45 

80 

639 

9.817.03 

1900-01 

49 

59 

780 

12.837.57 

1901-2 

57 

51 

946 

16,100.56 

1902-3 

60 

58 

1 148 

17,717.01 

1903-4 

73 

114 

1272 

21,739.83 
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2 


Cost 

for  year 
1903-1904 


I 


$93-' 

418.00 

832.05 

154- as 

85.00 
970.00 

X0.40 
38.60 
X29  8c 


45-34 

63.80 

*225.00 
312.50 

37- M 
393.40 
612.00 
110.00 
309-50 
306.00 
Xf09x.8o 

1,090.00 


75-00 
6o.( 


Remarks 


380.40 
40.00 
20.50 
45.00 


Plan  satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  10  schools. 
Plan  sattsractory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 
Plan  satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools.    Derived  the  usual  advan- 

tagcs  of  consolidation  of  schools. 
Beneficial  to  schools  -  no  criticism  by  parents. 

Plan  satisfactory  to  parents  and  beneficial  to  schooh.  Much  better  progress  was 
made,  attendance  was  better,  and  a  better  grading;  attained. 

Plan  beneficial  to  schools,  and  satisfactory  to  parents.  Difficult  to  have  carrier  go 
to  each  house ;  also  to  have  children  assemble  at  their  own  schoolhouse,  or  Co 
find  a  neighbor  at  whose  house  they  may  assemble. 

Not  satisfactory  to  parents.     Some  doubt  as  to  whether  beneficial  to  schools* 

^Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  beneficial  to  schools. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  beneficial  to  schools. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  but  not  beneficial  to  schools, 

Beneficial  to  schools  ;  generally  satisfactory  to  parents. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  toschools;  better  attendance,aBd  leas  tardine«. 

Plan  satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools.     Care  should  be  exercised 

in  furnishing  transportation.   Soon  every  family  in  town  will  demand  it  as  a  right. 
Plan  satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial   to  schools.      Better  instruction,  dry 

clothing,  and  much  cheaper. 
Sati."(factory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 
Carried  only  during  summer  term.     Plan  satisfactory  to  parenU  and  beneficial  to 

schools. 
Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 


890.00 

589.00 
48.00 
72.00 
45-00 

104.90 

528.  So 
104.20 
400.00 
220.00 
25-25 

4I2.00 
20.00 
118.40 
181.80 
139.00 
168.^ 

23.00 

103.20 
330.00 

lai.oo 
180.00 


Hone  simply  to  avoid  overcrowding.     Partially  satisfactonr  to  parents. 

Winter  term.    Satisfactory,  but  parents  would  have  preferred  a  separate  school. 
Beneficial  in  a  measure. 

Beneficial  to  schools.     Some  dissatisfaction.     First  attempt,  and   met  with  some 
vigorous  opposition  ;  all  but  one  parent  now  pleased. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

Spring  term  only.     Satisfactory  to  parents  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

The  best  plan  under  the  circumstances.     Beneficial  to  the  scholar. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools,  but  committee  hare  decided  to 

"  reOpen  school.     Attitude  of  district  threatened  complications  in  other  sections. 

Generally  satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

Both  schools  closed  a  number  of  years  ago  ;  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Plan  not  satisfactory.     School  reopened  in  fall  1904. 

Plan  unsatisfactory  to  parents,  and  not  beneficial  to  schools. 

Plan  satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

During  spring  term.  , 

Plan  beneficial  to  schools,  and  fairly  satisfactory  to  parents. 

Plan  satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

Plan  unsatisfactory  to  parents,  and  not  beneficial  to  schools.  _ 

Four  months  of  year,  fairly  satisfactory  to   parents,  and   probably  beneficial   to 
schools. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

At  first  the  plan  was  not  satisfactory  to  parents. 
Beneficial  to  pupils. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools, 
32.40  Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 
40.00  Parents  had  to  accept  it  or  nothing. 
10.00  Satisfactory  to  parents. 
[90.00  Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

*  For  tuitioo  and  transportation . 


Later,  no  complaints  were  made. 
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TABLS  LXIII  — CONVEY ANCB  OP  CHlLDKEtt '^  CffMC/utlfd 


Town 


Scotland 

Somen 

Southington. 


South  Windsor.. 

Union  District 

(expense  of  dist.) 

Stafford 

Stamford 

Sterling 

Stonington , 

Stratford* 

Tbomaston...., 

Tolland 

Union 

Voluntown .  . . 
Washington..., 

Waterford 

West  Hartford. 

WilUngton 

Winchester. .... 

Windham 

Wolcott , 

Woodbridge 

Woodstock , 

73  towns 


II 

a  u 


si 


Cost 
for  year 
i903-igo4 


$895-40 
37-50 
356.56 


4x0.00 

1,568.15 
95.00 
499.50 

339.00 
400.00 

50.00 
103.50 
334.00 

83.50 

339.00 

198.35 

«»573.34 


73.00 

«59.75 

1,655.70 

17.14 
370.00 
17785 


3  S,  766. 97 


Remarks 


Satisfactory  to  parents,  with  one  exception.     Beneficial  to  schools. 

Satisfactory  to  parentsland  beneficial  to  schools. 

Beneficial  to  scnools.    Fairly  satisfactory  to  parents.     In  one  case,  where  a  pa 
had  four  children,  and  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  district,  he  was  ofien 
certain  sum  per  day  for  each  child  whom  he  actually  brought  to  acbooL 
attendance  of  these  children  was  unprecedented. 

Satisfactory  to  parents  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

(Winter  term  only.)    Very  satisfactory  to  parenu,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

Beneficial  to  schools.    Not  satisfactory  to  parents.    They  expect  too  mndf 

especially  the  foreign-bom. 
Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 
Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 
Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 
Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 

Satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools.  J 

Cost  includes  $335  for  new  vehicles,  which  is  a  permanent  investment  and  ■ 

part  of  current  expenses.    Children  transported  attended  school  with  greai 

comfort  and  regularity,  and  were  able  to  enjo:^  the  advantages  of  gradoatie 

etc.,  in  lai^er  schools.     '  .      .     -.        . 


In  expense  a  saving  is  effected. 
Plan  not  satisfactory. 
Plan  satisfactory  to  parents,  and  beneficial  to  schools. 
Beneficial  to  schools  •  geneiall v  satisfactory  to  parents. 
$17.14  paid  for  board  in  lieu  of  transportation. 
Satisfactorv  to  parents.    Had  to  be  closed  anyway. 
A  decided  benefit.    No  complaints  heard. 


Free  Text-books 

1903-1904 
The  following  table  is  summarized  from  town  returns : 


Report  of 

No  of 

Cost  to 

Cost  per  scholar 

year 

towns 

towns 

registered 

1900 

32 

$38,591.84 

$0.73^ 

19OI 

1902 

38 

28,196.04 

•39 

1903 

40 

43,184.56 

•58 

1904 

44 

55,62441 

•73 

1905 

51 

75,125.69 

.83 
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FRKB  TKXT-BOOKS    1 903-1904 
TABLE  LXIV 


Town 


yet 
yet 


ye« 
yes 

ye« 

ye« 

ye« 

yes 

ye« 

yes 
yes 

ye« 

yes 


0.0.2 

^^ja  bo 


$68  33 


8485 
284.63 

7866 
466.04 


yes 
ye« 

yes     I 
yes 

y«»   I 


ye* 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

ye« 

yes 
yes 

ye« 

yes 

y«« 

partially 


yes 
yes 
yea 

ye« 

yea 
yee 
yes 

yea 


yes 
yes 

y«« 

yes 


55.58 
14673 
a8.73 

Not  known 
78-94 
175.00 

1,500.00 

456.40 

322.67 

17,382.01 

lOO.UO 

75.00 
2.90 


270.77 
91.48 

a,ooo.oo; 

2,023.14; 

403.14. 


88.49; 


6a.  04 
482.20 

29.40 
500.00 
403.93 
435.70 
145.00 


2,049.67 


a97.3« 

443.04 

600.00 

1,251.41 


.34;  .... 
1.42  f  1300  00 


.88 
.68 

.63 
i.i6i 

1.42! 
.26 

-25 
.08 


15.00 


7,070. 42  j 

186.17 

226.00 

2,407  76 


1*561.751         i.aa 


.60 
.89 

.64 

.33 
1.26 
.94 
.30 
•24 


.41 
.16 
1.00 
.4a 
.91 

•35 

.76 
.78 


.45 


.6 
.83 
.30 
.63 
•94 
1.39 

3-41 


a.71 
•5« 
•59 


loaoo 
25.00 


85.00 


4.00 
•45 


3.00 
75.00 


566.05 


Method  of  distribation 


Year 

of  vote 


Superintendent 

£iq>res8  wagon  once  a  week 
—according  to  requisitions 
of  principsus  the  previous 
Fnday 

School  visitors 

Chairman  through  teachers 

Acting  school  visitors. . . 

Acting  visitor 

Superintendent 

Pnndpal.  .^ 

School  viaitort 

Sui>erintendent  and  acting 
visitor 

Teachers.. 

Acting  visitor 

Book  depositary  honored 
teachers*  orders 

Custodian  apptd.  b^  board 

On  teachers'  requisition. 

School  visitor 

From  superintendent's  office 

Visiting  committee 

School  visitors 


Books  exchanged  from  one 
district  to  another  by 
acting  school  visitor.. . 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Requisition  by  teacher. . 

Supplies  by  team 

Local  committee 


1.X5 


express 


6.00 
10.00 


50.00 
80.00 


Books  delivered  to  school 
by  contractor 

By  number 

Acting  visitor 

Agent  under  supervisida  of 
acting  visitors 

Superintendent    of    Union 

district 

qually  in  each  district 
by  secretary  and  school 
visitors 

No  plan  

So.oo  Agent  through  teachers. . . . 

Committr':  through  teachers 

Princiiial.. 

Acting  visitor 

Supermtendent 

Acting   visitors ...1 

Purchased  by  commiltee, 
who  employed  man  to 
deliver  books  to  schools 

Superintendent— books  pur- 
chased in  quantity  from 
publishers. 

Town  school  committee. . . . 
10.00  Acting  visitor 

Room  in  high  school  bldg. 

Loaned  lo  pupils,  on  requi- 
sition from  teachers,  ap- 
proved by  requisit  ion  com. 


1896 
1904 


foot 
1892 

1895 
1900 
1904 
1896 
1898 
1894 

1898 
1892 
1903 

1892 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
I  »9oi 
I  «<i04 
1900 


1886 

1896 
1897 

1890 

1890 
1901 
1900 

1893 

never 
voted 

1898 
1898 
1896 
1895 
1895 
1903 
1S96 
1904 


1897 


1898 
»903 
1895 
1893 


Original 


$100.00 
15,000.00 


180.00 
400.00 


244.38 
2,132.31 
2xaoo 
>9593 
205. 16 

500.00 
150.00 
Suu.00 

1,500.00 
526.64 

69537 
16,863.53 
100.00 
150.00 
6600 
90.00 


386.17 
1,099.31 
1.568.67 

17,892.17 

180.85 
527.80 
49804 

643.69 

88.49 


87.00 
500.00 
172.25 
624.94 
587.01 

437-77 

I01.45 

2,500.00 


5,700.00 


414.91 

435-50 

1,800.00 

1,801.10 


*  Gcographias,  grammara 


t  Except  high 
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FREE  TEXT- BOOKS,  1903-1904— CONTINUED 

TABLE  Lxiv — CoHcluded 


Town 

Text-books 
supplied  with- 
out chai:ge 

Cost  of  books 
190J-1904 

Cost  per 
scholar 
reKistered 

II 

Method  of  distribution 
Sent  bv  neiffhbore 

Year 
of  Tote 

Original 
expense 

Washiofton .... 
Waterbury 
Town 

yes 

yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

.y«« 

mpart 

$183.36 

1  7,000.00 

109.92 
150.00 

397-99 
80.00 
62.70 
87.46 

.32 

1.06 

.59 

.54 

•57 
•57 

$480.00 

s'.oo 
ao.00 

a.oo 

.S9a 

(1896 
l«89S 
1899 
1899 
190a 
1896 
1900 
1900 

150.00 
i3/x».oo 

Agent  and  team 

City 

Waterford 

Boaid 

11,500.00 
700.00 

ivOoo.00 

Westbrook 

Principal  and  school  visitors 
Suporintendent 

WilllSSon 

Wolcott 

Chairman  of  board 

Visitor 

i6i.a4 
850.00 
««4.59 

Woodbridge.... 

T    TV  MM  m^    ^^^^^^«H»a*A^k^ 

51  towns 


17^,018  04 


#3,«07.65 


The  number  of  towns  now  supplying  free  text-books  under 
the  law  given  below  is  51. 

§2135  Any  town  at  its  annual  meeting  may  direct  the  school 
visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of  education  to  purchase,  at 
the  expense  of  said  town,  the  text-books  and  other  school  supplies 
used  in  the  public  schools  of  said  town,  and  said  text-books  and  supplies 
shall  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  of  said  public  school^  free  of  charge,  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  school  visitors,  town  school 
committee,  or  board  of  education  may  prescribe. 


During  the  year  Bridgeport  voted  to  furnish  free  text- 
books, and  Hartford  to  furnish  text-books  to  high  school 
scholars.    The  vote  is  given  below : 


District  schools  1900 
Yes  9       116 

No  80  45 
Yes  16  5 
Women  18         o 


HARTFORD 


491 
5« 


«9o 
"64 


35 

a68 

5 

3 


267 
130 


xai 

306 

3 


265 
79 


x6o 
142 


230 
960 


Z984 

1535 

5« 

34 


X903 
Vote  for  text-books  high  school 
Wards  1234 


Yes 
No 

Districts 
Yes 

No 


«3« 
82 


96 
62 


199 
151 


193 

«95 


5 

«»3 

>33 


6 

«73 
199 


29s 
274 


8 

«94 
M9 


9 

J  54 
«49 


196 

295 


Total 

X744 
1689 


BRIDGEPORT,  November  4,  1903. 

123456789       10  iz  xa  Total 

574  xioo   992    836    856    763  1035    350    641     632  425  1071  8576 

i^         o      19      79      99       19      66      20     ti6      192  31  172  105a 
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242 
243 
244 

1 
ii 
iii 
iv 

fs. 

V 

vi 

3 

249 

▼ii 

▼iii 

ix 

SCHOOL   DOCUMENTS  *209 

SCHOOL  I>OCU{fBNT8 

The  following  school  documents  were  issued  in  the  year  I 

1904.  This  continues  the  list  of  school  documents  found  in 
the  report  of  1902,  pages  536-541,  and  the  report  of  1904,  page 
153-154. 

1904 

mp  »»  Titie 

Dates  and  places  of  state  teachers'  examinations 

State  teachers'  examinations 

Laws  relating  to  schools 

List  of  boards  of  school  visitors,  town  school  commit- 
tees and  boards  of  education 

Air  and  its  relation  to  vital  energy 

Connecticut  history  stories  (Louisiana  purchase  exposi- 
tion series  No  i) 

Scheme  of  state  examinations 

Bird  day 

Public  schools  of  Hartford  Conn  with  historical  sketch 
of  districts  (Louisiana  purchase  exposition  series 
No  2) 

250  X    Attendance  and  child  labor  (Louisiana  purchase  expo- 
sition series  No  3) 

251  xi    Physical  geography  of  the  Connecticut  lowland  (Louis- 
iana purchase  exposition  series  No.  4) 

252  xii    Report  on  the  study  of  English  language  and  literature 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

State  normal  training  school   Danbury 

List  of  books  for  school  libraries 

Eyesight  test 

Attendance  and  child  labor  W  S  Simmons 

Attendance  and  child  labor  C  N  Hall 

Correspondence  schools    Willimantic  normal   school 

The  Connecticut  educational  exhibit  (Louisiana  pur- 
chase exposition  series  No  5) 

Supervision  reports  of  agents 

Diagrams  to  accompany  text-books  on  physiology 

Catalogue  state  normal  training  school  Willimantic, 
1904-1905 

Catalogue  state  normal  training  stchool  New  Haven, 

1904-1905 
Catalogue  state  normal  training  school    New  Britaiit, 

1904-190S 
Catalogue  state  normal  training  school  Danbury,  1904- 

.  1905 
List  of  town  school  committees   boards  school  visitors 
and  boards  of  education 

MISCBLLANKOU8 

Suggestions  for  course  of  study 
State  teachers'  examinations 
Outlines  for  penmanship 

geography 

history 

duties  of  citizenship 

literature 

Ed.— 14 


253 

xm 

254 

xiv 

255 

XV 

'    256 

xvi 

257 

xvii 

258 

xviii 

259 

xix 

260 

XX 

261 

xxi 

261 

- 

xxi 

262 

xxii 

263 

xxiii 

264 

xxiv 

265 

XXV 
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Report  of  education  and  publication  committees,  Connecticut  branch 
of  the  association  of  collegiate  alumnje,  1903 

Education  research  club  of  Hartford  county,  circular  of  informa- 
tion and  questionnaire  number  i,  October  27,  1904 

Science 

To  promote  the  teaching  of  science,  cabinets  containing 
simple  apparatus  have  been  sent  to  schools  where  teachers  arc 
willing  and  able  to  use  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  circulation  of  these  traveling 
cabinets  in  the  year  1903-1904 : 

Class  I 


No 

Town 

District  or 
school 

No 

Town 

District  or 
school 

t 

Meriden 

Church  street 

»6 

Prospect 

Bast 

s 

11 

Columbia  street 

'  »7 

Naugatuck 

Union 

1 

Norwalk 

Franklin  street 

aS 

Greenwich 

King  street 

4 

Preston 

4 

■9 

Sharon 

a 

5 

TrambuU 

Tashua 

30 

Hebron 

X 

6 

Burlington 

9 

at 

Stamford 

William  street 

7 

Naugatuck 

StraitsviUe 

3a 

Oxford 

Center 

« 

South  Windsor 

Union 

33 

Branford 

Center 

9 

Orange 

Northern 

34 

Norwalk 

East  Norwalk 

10 

Branford 

Center 

35 

Stonington 

S 

IK 

Middletown 

High  school 

36 

Madison 

Hammonassatt 

I« 

Kent 

4 

37 

Norwalk 

Bast 

«s 

Wilton 

5 

38 

Bridgewater 

Center 

«4 

Wolcott 

Center 

39 

Branford 

Stony  Creek 

IS 

Greenwich 

Banksville 

40 

New  Haven 

■6 

Westport 

Center 

4« 

North  Haven 

7 

«T 

Windham 

Natchaug 

4« 

Branford 

Paved  street 

x« 

Norwich 

Wequonnoc 

43 

Torrington 

Burrville 

«9 

New  Hartford 

North  End 

44 

Westport 

Saugatuck 

99 

North  Haven 

6 

45 

North  Haven 

3 

SI 

Bast  Hartford 

Center 

46 

Canton 

6 

n 

Chatham 

Northwest 

47 

Bridgewater 

Center 

•3 

Prospect 

Center 

48 

Stamford 

Waterside 

•4 

ti 

West 

49 

Norwalk 

South  Norwalk 

•5 

•t 

Union 

50 

Burlington 

6 

CLASS  II 

No 

Town 

District  or 
school 

No 

Town 

District  or 
school 

ai 

Plainfield 

34 

Colchester 

X 

M 

Mansfield 

I 

35 

Ashford 

3 

•3 

Haddam 

County  Home 

36 

Cromwell 

Nathaniel  White 

•4 

Windham 

Natchaug 

School 

»S 

Essex 

Comstock 

37 

Hebron 

X 

•6 

Burlington 

4 

38 

Brooklyn 

Bast 

«7 

Hampton 

s 

39 

Ansonia 

Hill  School 

a 

Old  Lyme 

1 

40 

Oxford 

X 

•9 

Coventry 

X 

4X 

Winchester 

X 

30 

Norwalk 

So  5  Mile  River 

4« 

New  Canaan 

4 

3< 

Greenwich 

Glenville 

43 

New  Canaan 

4 

S« 

Middlebnry 

Town  School 

44 

Bethlehem 

6 

31 

Bristol 

X 

45 

Windham 

Oaks 
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Average  Attendance  Grant 

A  statement  of  the  administration  for  one  year  of  the  aver- 
age attendance  law  passed  at  the  1903  session  of  the  general 
assembly  is  given  below : 

BLANKS 

I  Blanks  were  sent  to  each  town  having  a  grand  list  of 
less  than  $500000. 

8tel«  gimal  •▼  an  btask  I 

I 

Town 

a    School  year 

(a)    School  jrear  began ended 

id)    Number  of  weeks number  of  days 

(c)    Number  of  days  actually  in  session ........ 

•    Arerage  attendance 

Aggregate  attendance  in  days 

(Wk«l«  mumhm  1 6my  Ual  aU  acboltft  la  Imtb  k«T«  mImUj  aUmUd  wbMl  terlM  t^  7Mi> 
Arerage  attendance 

S    Teachers'  certificates 

Kind  of  certificate 
Names  of  teachers  (state  or  town)  Certificate  expires 


4  Grand  list  of  town  $ for  year 

Proceeds  of  four  mill  tax  $ . 

5  Receipts 

Raised  by  tax  on  grand  list  $ 

Received  from  town  deposit  fund  $ 

♦•  "      local  funds! 

6  Expenses 

Teachers' wages $ Supervision $ 

Fuel  and  incidentals High  school  tuition  fees     

Buildings Transportation 

Sites Other  expenses 

Permanent  improvements     

Principal  of  debt 

Interest  on  debt... 

Date. Secretary 

II 

8tot«  gnwt  «v  an  Mask 
(Chaplw  lOS,  pablle  aete  of  IMI) 

«9 

I  hereby  certify 

That  the  schools  of  the  town  of 

have  been  kept  for  the  period  required  by  law  during  the  school  year  end' 
toK  J«ly  «4.  »9os; 

That  the  teachers  in  each  school  of  said  town  were  legally  examined 
and  found  duly  qualified  previous  to  the  opening  of  their  schools ; 

That  in  the  school  year  ending  July  14, 1905,  the  tovrn  has  laid  and  col- 
lected a  tax  of  mills  on  its  grand  list  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
and  has  expended  the  same ; 

That  the  sum  of  $ was  expended  for  teachers*  wages 

juid  for  no  other  purpose ; 
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That  the  averas^e  attendance  for  the  school  year  ending  July  14, 1905, 

was. • and  the  town  has  actually  expended  for  the  support  of  schools 

(ts  per  scholar  in  average  attendance. 

Secretary 

State  of  Cohnecticut,  ) 

Vss 
County  of ) 

On  the day  of personally 

appeared ,  secretary  of  the 

of  the  town  of , 

b<«ir<l  oftehool  Tkiton  or  Iowa  icbool  oodudHIm. 

and  made  oath  to  the  truth  of  the  above  certificate  by  him  subscribed. 


METHOD  OF   COMPUTATION 

2  The  following  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  for 
which  application  should  be  made  in  favor  of  any  town  was 
pursued ;  — 

The  amount  expended  by  the  town  from  other  sources  was 
first  ascertained,  including  not  only  the  amount  raised  for  the 
support  of  schools  by  local  taxation,  but  all  amounts  received 
from  the  state  treasury  and  paid  out  for  school  purposes. 
Application  to  the  comptroller  was  made  for  so  much  as  was 
necessary  in  addition  to  the  amount  so  expended  from  other 
sources  as  would  make  the  total  amount  expended  during  the 
year  for  the  support  of  schools  $25  for  each  child  in  average 
attendance. 

Unless  this  procedure  be  followed,  the  enumeration  and 
other  state  grants  may  swell  the  average  attendance  grant. 
Manifestly  the  state  ought  not  to  make  one  grant  the  basis  of 
another  grant. 

payments 

3  Payment  was  not  made  unless  the  total  expense  for 
schools  amounted  to  $25  per  scholar  in  average  attendance. 

The  table  gives  information  upon  which  the  amount  of 
the  grant  was  based  and  also  the  sums  actually  paid  under  the 
several  heads  as  follows: 

1  town                         •  6    amount  paid  by  state 

2  grand  list  a    enumeration  grant 

3  proceeds  of  four-mill  tax  b    average  attendance  grant 

4  average  attendance  7    paid  for  teachers'  wages  in- 

5  cost  of  schools   at  $25   per  eluding    enumeration    and 

scholar   in   average   atten-  average  attendance  grants 

dance 
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Aahfonl  

A^Foo  

Barkhunated  .... 

Bemcoa  Falls 

Bethany 

Bethlehem 

Bolioa 

Brook6eld 

Barlington 

Canterbory 

Cbaplm 

Cdnnibia. 

Eastfora 

Easton 

Granhy 

Hampton 

Hartlaad 

Harwraton.*  ••«.•< 

Hebron    

Kent 

KiaiaiKworth. 

LedyaJrd 

Li»boa 

Lyme 

Marlhoraqgh 

Monroe 

Ncwtnston 

North  Sconington. 

Osford. 

Froapect 

RoaSrHill 

Salem 

Scodand. 

Slcr!uic 

ToQaod 

UBioa 

Yoloatown 

Weston 

Willington 

39 


$176,387 
47i.3»9 
306,721 
404*564 
385»«>7 
3»7.90^ 
173*458 
4ai»»56 
37»."4 
365*776 
163,023 
a40,a^2 
166.690 
485,964 
37"i,94i 
281,811 
204,179 
382,690 
4i2,aia 
464,344 
298*155 
376,4" 
2391196 
254,179 
141.037 
3»2.85o 
461,685 
409,929 
341,010 

142,503 
419.5^3 
191,688 

179,^45 
469,264 
378,118 
126,955 
222,363 
283,413 
222,106 


112,051,984 


$705  14 
1,885  27 
1,226.88 
1,618.35 
1,540  03 
1,271.62 

69383 
1,684.62 
1,488  45 
1,463  10 

652.09 

961.05 

666.76 
1,943  85 
1,503.76 
1,137.34 

816.71 
i,5V>  76 
1,648.85 
1,857.37 
1,192.63 
1,50564 

956.78 
1,017.51 

567.70 
1,391.40 
1,846.74 
1,639.71 
1,36404 

570.01 
1,678.25 

766.75 

716.18 
1.877.05 
1,512  47 

507.83 

88945 
1,13365 

888.43 


$48,207.82 


sii 


61.390 
160000 
90.880 

X  10.000 

77858 

75000 
69376 

113.190 
178.100 
103.184 
63.097 
99.240 
65000 
128.000 
130.540 
77.000 
54.480 
156330 
125.336 

163.000 
98.670 

i539'o 

80010 

110.320 

36540 

116.000 

138.700 

1x6.000 

119.000 

67.000 

152.350 

63.400 

68.1;  50 

170.805 

134.000 

44.190 

86.200 

89.950 

116  940 


$i,53«.3S 

4,000.00 
3,272.00 
2,750  00 
i,9«6.45 
1,882.50 
1,734  40 
3,804.75 
4,45350 
2, 579- 60 
1,577-42 
2,481  00 
1,625  00 
3,200.00 
3,a63.50 
1,925  00 
1,^62.00 
3*9o8.a5 
3,»33-40 
4.07500 
3,466.75 
3,847  75 
s,ooo.3S 
3,758.  <^o 
91J  50 
1,90000 

3*467  50 
a,9io.oo 
3,975.00 
1,675.00 
3,808.75 
X. 560. 00 
1*713.75 

4,420. 13 

3,xoo.oo 

1,104.75 
2,155.00 

2,24875 
ai923'5o 


Amount  paid  by 

■tate 

&i 

a 

b 

1 

fcSI 

.-J 

m 

a  vera 

attenda 

law 

Total 

$276.75 

$550.36 

$827.11 

$1,656.00 

598.50 

1,516  23 

2*H4  73 

2,400.00 

37350 

671.62 

1,045.12 

2,45500 

375-75 

756.00 

».>3«-75 

1,87000 

292.50 

11302 

406  42 

1,440.00 

281.25 

329.^3 

610.88 

1*39508 

240-75 

;9Q,82 

1,040.57 

1*273.65 

454  SO 

665,6? 

1,120.13 

2.173.90 

699.75 

2,264.30 

2,964,05 

3.640.00 

34875 

76775 

68458 

r, 116.50 

2,381.00 

240.75 

92533 

T, 080. 00 

357  75 

I. 162  20 

i*5'Q-v5 

2,044.27 

347  5a 

710.74 

95824 

i*2S5*.35 

47700 

779- 1 5 

1,256.15 

2.230.00 

555-75 

1.203.99 

1*759-74 

3*5^3.50 

276.75 

521.01 

797.76 

1,722.00 

a6i.€Jo 

284.29 

545  2Q 

1,608.00 

747  00 

1,63049 

2,377.49 

3,001. 8j 

436.50 

1,048.05 

1.484.55 

2,956.43 

61875 

1,598.88 

2.217.63 

3,275  00 

353  25 

92088 

I.274.M 

1,944-00 

56925 

1,77286 

2,341.11 

3*WJ4.^ 

35i-«> 

f92  47 

1*043.47 

1,189.00 

36000 

1,371.49 

1.740-49 

2,416.68 

146.25 

19^-55 

345-8-. 

613.50 

400.50 

r, 208. 10 

1,608.60 

2,129.35 

600.75 

1,020,01 

1,620  76 

7,321.00 

461.25 

809.04 

1.270.39 

2,896.15 

.519-75 

1,091.21 

i,6io.q6 

2.376.00 

231-75 

87324 

1,104.99 

1,400.00 

5^2  00 

1,117.00 

i,6jg,oo 

1,639.00 

I4q.75 

543  50 

7'?3.25 

1,360.00 

2^4.00 

55800 

792.00 

729.00 

68625 

1*321.37 

2,007  6a 

3,007.<^ 

607.50 

980.03 

1*58753 

2,466.00 

171. CO 

425-93 

596.93 

1,008.00 

33Q.75 

925.80 

1*265.55 

1,90900 

33525 

779.85 

1,115.10 

2,014. IX 

37^00 

1,657.08 

2,035,08 

2,458.00 

$15,687.00 

$36,326.05 

$52,013.05 

178,244.41 

TOWN     POLICY 


The  varying  policy  of  towns  with  reference  to  the  grant 
is  indicated  by  the  following : 


Town 

A  160  scholars  in  average  attendance  X  $25  =  $4  000.  The  actual  ex- 
pense of  schools  for  the  year  was  $3  225  18,  which  is  not 
equal  to  the  4  mill  tax  and  average  attendance  grant 

B  128  scholars  in  average  attendance  X  $25  =  $3  200.  The  actual  ex- 
pense of  schools  for  the  year  was  $2  562  The  town  did  not 
expend  as  much  as  law  required  but  at  the  end  of  year 
divided  surplus  among  the  teachers 
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Towo 

C  54  scholars  in  average  attendance  X  $25  =  $i  350.  The  actual  ex- 
pense of  schools  for  the  year  was  $1  757  The  town  ex- 
pended more  than  the  law  required  and  increased  its  tax 
rate  for  schools 

D  6a  scholars  in  average  attendance  X  $25  =  $1  550.  The  actual  ex- 
pense of  schools  for  the  year  was  $1  394  The  town  de- 
creased its  expenditure  and  its  tax  rale 

E  44  scholars  in  average  attendance  X  $25  =  $1  100.  The  actual  ex- 
pense of  schools  for  the  year  was  $1  430  The  town  expended 
more  than  the  law  required  and  increased  its  tax  rate  for 
schools 

Towns  A,  B,  and  D  did  not  expend  as  much  as  was  possible 
under  the  law. 

Towns  C  and  E,  both  of  which  are  very  small  and  very 
needy,  expended  more  than  they  were  required  by  law  to  ex- 
pend to  obtain  the  grant. 

The  state  paid  to  towns  $36,326.25 ;  the  number  of  scholars 
in  average  attendance  was  4,057.4;  the  state,  therefore,  paid 
$8.95  per  scholar. 


Comparing  wages  of  teachers  for  the  year  1903,  the  year 
prior  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  the  wages  for  the  year 
1904  i  e  the  year  in  which  the  law  went  into  operation,  the  ad- 
vance is  seen  to  be  considerJible  in  most  towns.  In  a  few  cases 
there  was  no  change  whatever,  which  indicates  that  the  towns 
received  the  grant  but  did  not  pay  their  teachers  the  wages 
which  the  grant  warranted. 

TAX   RATE   FOR    SCHOOLS 

It  also  appears  that  the  rate  of  taxation  for  schools  in- 
creased, but  this  showing  cannot  be  accepted  as  final.  The  new 
grant  was  not  used  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year  1903-4 
but  was  included  in  the. reports  of  sums  expended  for  the 
year.  It  follows  that  the  tables  show  a  tax  rate  inflated  by 
the  inclusion  in  town  expenditure  of  the  average  attendance 
grant  which  was  not  applied  to  school  purposes  at  all  in  the 
year  covered  by  the  returns.  We  may  look  for  a  subsidence  in 
the  rate  of  taxation  when  the  town  accounts  and  expenditures 
are  adjusted  to  the  new  grant. 
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The  foregoing  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table : 


♦215 


•s 

'1 

!li 

+     1 

+  1 

Towns 

& 

1903 

1904 

t^  0 

1903 

Mills 

1904 

Mills 

Ashford 

6 

$30.66 

$19.28 

+ 

4.99 

7.98 

+ 

Avon 

8 

29.75 

30.00 

— 

4.86 

4.80 

„_ 

Barkhamsted 

9 

21.59 

30.37 

+ 

4.83 

7.21 

+ 

Beacon  Falb 

4 

42.00 

44.00 

+ 

4.71 

7.07 

+ 

Bethany 

5 

32.00 

32.00 

3.94 

4.06 

+ 

Bethlehem 

6 

26.60 

30.12 

+ 

3.29 

3.99 

+ 

Bolton 

4 

24.91 

35.02 

+ 

3.06 

6.47 

+ 

Brookiield 

8 

3142 

31.80 

+ 

Burlington 

9 

29.26 

40.00 

+ 

4.68 

4.66 



Canterbury 

II 

21.93 

24.66 

+ 

4.14 

5.67 

+ 

Chaplin 

3 

30.00 

40.00 

+ 

5.55 

9.34 

+ 

Columbia 

6 

22.66 

39.64 

+ 

5.38 

8.25 

+ 

Eastford 

5 

20.10 

26.84 

+ 

Easton 

9 

28.25 

26.87 

— 

4.24 

4.22 

-2- 

Granby 

ID 

27.00 

31.66 

+ 

5.58 

640 

+ 

Hampton 

6 

23.57 

31.92 

+ 

4.13 

6.13 

+ 

Hartland 

7 

20.30 

25.50 

+ 

570 

7.27 

+ 

Harwinton 

II 

22.71 

31.23 

+ 

4.08 

7.94 

-h 

Hebron 

10 

25.31 

27.83 

+ 

4.30 

6.19 

+ 

Kent 

13 

27.13 

27.67 

+ 

6.57 

6.43 



Killingworth 

8 

27.07 

26.76 

— 

8.51 

5.43 



Ledyard 

12 

22.17 

27.83 

+ 

4.63 

6.43 

+ 

Lisbon 

5 

23.88 

25.00 

+ 

240 

12.25 

-h 

Lyme 

7 

20.03 

39.14 

+ 

2.91 

7.52 

+ 

Marlborough 

3 

22.00 

22.44 

+ 

4.II 

342 



Monroe 

7 

30.00 

30.00 

5.04 

6.23 

+ 

Ncwington 

6 

40.00 

42.66 

+ 

5.09 

6.49 

+ 

North  Stonington 

13 

25.55 

25.86 

+ 

5.32 

5.68 

+ 

Oxford 

9 

24.70 

29.50 

+ 

5.34 

5.29 

— 

Prospect 

4 

26.00 

35.00 

+ 

5.70 

1037 

+ 

Salem 

7 

20.00 

20.00 

3.46 

5.67 

+ 

Scotland 

2 

32.00 

4400 

+  . 

5.40 

8.97 

+ 

Sterling 

8 

'28.50 

28.14 

— 

4.74 

4.35 



Tolland 

9 

27.77 

33.50 

+ 

4.92 

5.34 

+ 

Union 

4 

20.00 

28.00 

-h 

6.34 

8.14 

+ 

Voluntown 

6 

3033 

30.36 

-h 

4.74 

6.61 

-h 

Weston 

5 

23.13 

4025 

+ 

3.05 

6.73 

-h 

Willington 

8 

26.00 

32.75 

+ 

7.30 

II.71 

+ 

Total  273 

ESTIMATING    THE   GRANT 

One  reason  for  the  failure  to  use  the  average  attendance 
grant  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  year  for  which  the  grant  was 
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made,  i  e  for  1903-4,  was  that  school  officers  did  not  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  estimate  and  take  into  account  what 
would  probably  be  available. 

The  average  attendance  can  be  estimated  at  the  beginning 
of  a  school  year  by  multiplying  the  enumeration  of  the  preced- 
ing year  by  the  average  attendance  of  the  preceding 
year.  Thus  the  tables  in  the  appendix  of  the  report  of  the 
state  board  of  education  show  that  town  A  enumerated  266 
scholars  in  the  fall  of  1903 ;  the  per  cent  of  average  attendance 
for  the  previous  year  was  63.6 ;  this  gives  an  average  attend- 
ance of  169 ;  the  actual  average  attendance  was  166. 

In  town  B  the  enumeration  in  the  fall  of  1903  was  166  and 
the  average  attendance  for  the  previous  year  was  59.3,  indicat- 
ing an  average  attendance  of  98.  The  actual  average  attend- 
ance was  1 10. 

In  both  cases  the  increase  resulted  from  unusual  activity 
in  promoting  attendance. 

ATTBNDATJCB 

The  law  has  promoted  regularity  of  attendance.  The 
amount  of  the  grant  depends  upon  the  presence  of  each  scholar 
every  day  in  the  year.  Local  authorities  have  been  more  active 
in  securing  attendance  than  ever  before. 

OPEBATION 

The  law  works  automatically  — 

(a)  if  there  be  a  large  average  attendance  and  a  small 
grand  list,  a  town  will  obtain  a  large  grant. 

(b)  if  there  be  a  large  grand  list  and  a  small  average  at- 
tendance, a  town  will  obtain  a  small  grant.  In  two  cases  this 
has  prevented  any  grant  whatever. 

EDUCATIONAL  EFFBOT 

For  the  year  under  review,  there  has  been  no  manifest  gen- 
eral improvement  in  schools.  No  widespread  endeavor  to  secure 
better  teachers  has  come  to  light.  Higher  wages  were  paid 
to  the  same  teachers  or  to  teachers  of  the  same  quality.  It 
ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  school  officers  have  not  yet 
discovered  from  experience  what  can  be  accomplished ;  the  law 
has  not  had  a  thorough  test. 
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While  the  law  has  been  disappointing  in  its  educational 
effect,  it  certainly  directs  state  money  to  needy  places.  It  fixes 
responsibility  because  success  or  failure  rests  upon  those  who 
manage  the  schools.  If  this  liberal  grant  simply  diminishes 
taxation,  it  has  not  accomplished  its  object.  If  it  increases 
expenditure  for  schools  without  increasing  their  efficiency  it 
does  more  harm  than  good. 


WBAKNB8S 


There  is  no  adequate  provision  for  securing  competent 
teachers. 

Many  teachers  have  given  no  evidence,  through  examina- 
tion or  otherwise  of  qualification.  Ninety-two  teachers  out  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  not  examined  and  had  no 
legal  credentials  whatever.  In  a  few  cases  small  wages  based 
upon  conditi6ns  prevailing  in  previous  years  were  paid  during 
the  school  year ;  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  average  attendance 
grant  was  divided  per  capita  among  the  teachers.  School 
officers  paid  larger  wages  but  did  not  change  the  character  of 
the  schools. 


The  following  table  compares  the  condition  in  1902  with 
the  condition  in  1904, —  the  first  under  the  average  attend- 
ance law. 


TIACHEIS  CXKTXFXCATBS 

Town  number  trmined  state 


190a 

5 

9 


Ashford 

Avon 

Barkhamsted 

Beacon  Falls 

Bethany 

Bethlehem 

Bolton 

Brookfield 

Barlinffton 

-Canterbury 

Chaplin 

Columbia 

Eastford 

Easton 

•Granby 

Hampton 

Hartland 

Harwinton 

Hebron 

Kent 

Killingworth 

Ledyard 

Lisbon 

Lvme 

Marlborough 

Monroe 

Newingtpn 

If.  Stonington    13 

Oxford  9 

Prospect  4 

Jtocky  Hill  5 


1904 
6 
8 
9 

a 

6 

4 

7 

9 

to 

I 

4 

7 

10 


•I 

la 
5 

7 
3 

I 

«3 

9 
4 
5 


x9oa 
o 

X 


1904 

a 


1902 
o 


1904 


teachers' 
1902 


wages 
1904 


19.04 

a8.75 
a  1. 98 

30.66 

30.00 

30.55 

41.00 

43." 

32.00 

32.00 

28.40 

30.12 

24.00 

35.02 

32.13 

31.85 

26.00 

40.00 

il.lZ 

24.60 

30.00 

40.00 

20.62 

39-64 

2J.78 
28.00 

27.89 

30.11 

26.76 

31.66 

25.09 

3«.9« 

20.27 
23.18 

fJ:iS 

'M 

32.80 
27.46 

26.50 

27.00 

22.16 

27.9a 

25.66 
X8.26 

25.00 
38.39 

21.98 

22.44 

30.00 

30.00 

36.00 

42.66 

25.73 

25.5a 

26.00 

29.33 

35.00 

35-30 

35.20 
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Town 

Salem 

Scotland 

Sterling 

Tolland 

Union 

Voluntowm 

Weston 

Willingtos 


TEACHERS  CERTIFICATES 

namber  trained  state 


•78 


teache 

rs'  wage» 

iQoa 

igo4 

ao.oo 

so.oe 

36.00 

44.0a 

28.70 

27.94 

26.50 

ZA.22 

40.00 

28.oe 

29.77 

35.3s 

33.5s 

40.2s 

a  6. 00 

3».7S 

T  wages 

av  wafirea 

|a6.3S 

•3».Qf 

CHANGE   IN   LAW 

Changes  indicated  below  in  italics  would  result  in  clearness 
and  efficiency: 

Section  i  Every  town  having  a  valuation  of  less  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  may  annually  receive  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
state  upon  the  order  of  the  comptroller  a  sum  which  will  enable  the 
town  to  annually  expend  for  the  support  of  public  schools  twenty-five 
dollars  for  each  child  in  average  attendance,  as  determined  by  the 
attested  school  registers  for  the  school  year  ending  July  fourteenth; 
provided  that  payments  of  principal  or  interest  on  indebtedness,  the 
expense  of  new  buildings,  sites,  permanent  improvements  and  tht 
enumeration  grant  authorised  by  section  2257  of  the  general  statutes, 
shall  not  be  included  in  obtaining  the  cost  of  each  scholar  in  average 
attendance;  and,  provided,  that  the  said  state  grant  shall  be  expended 
only  for  wages  of  teachers  who  hold  certificates  obtained  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2246  of  the  general  statutes,  or  who  have  had 
three  years  successful  experience  in  this  state  and  hold  certificates 
obtained  under  section  2245  of  the  general  statutes. 

Sec  2  The  comptroller  shall  not  draw  an  order  in  favor  of  a 
town  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  unless  the  town,  in  the  school 
year  for  which  said  average  attendance  grant  is  ntade,  shall  have  laid, 
collected  and  expended  a  tax  of  not  less  than  four  mills  on  its  grand 
list  as  determined  by  the  board  of  relief  of  the  town  for  the  support 
of  schools  and  shall  have  actually  expended  for  support  of  schools 
twenty-five  dollars  per  scholar  in  average  attendance. 

Sec  3  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors  or  town 
school  committee  of  every  town  entitled  to  ^  grant  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  one  of  this  act  shall,  on  or  before  the  fourteenth  day 
of  July,  in  each  year,  certify  under  oath  to  the  state  board  of  education 
upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  said  board,  the  average  attendance  in 
each  school  in  said  town,  and  shall  also  certify  that  the  schools  of  the 
town  have  been  kept  for  the  period  required  by  law  during  the  year 
ending  the  fourteenth  day  of  July,  by  teachers,  approved  by  the  state 
board  of  education  and  examined  and  found  qualified  as  provided  in 
section  one  of  this  act,  and  that  the  amount  raised  by  tax  as  provided 
by  section  two  of  this  act  has  been  actually  expended  for  the  support 
of  public  schools,  and  that  the  state  grant  authorized  by  section  one 
of  this  act  has  been  expended  for  teachers'  wages  and  for  no  other 
purpose.  The  comptroller  shall,  on  application  of  said  state  board  of 
education,  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  town  for  the 
amount  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act. 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
The   St  Louis   commission   appointed   F  H   Beede   New 
Haven  Charles  D  Hine  Hartford  and  Samuel  P  Willard  Col- 
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Chester  a  committee  to  collect  and  arrange  an  educational 
exhibit 

▲PPBOPBIATIOM 

For  the  expenses  connected  with  the  preparation  and  as- 
sembling of  the  exhibit  the  commission  allotted  to  the  com- 
■littee  $7,500. 

PLAN  OP  WORK 

The  committee  determined  to  illustrate  the  best  methods 
of  teaching. 

To  this  end  teachers'  plans  of  school  work,  accompanied 
by  statements  of  methods  and  by  children's  work,  by  pho- 
tographs, apparatus,  and  special  material,  were  selected. 

It  was  decided  to  gather  and  arrange  the  material  by 
towns  rather  than  by  subjects  or  grades. 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  work  and  material  of  the 
normal  schools  and  of  ^ree  public  libraries  should  be  included 
in  the  educational  exhibit. 

The  following  suggestions  issued  by  the  committee  illus- 
trate the  scope  of  the  plan 

1  (a)  In  each  unit  of  installation  there  will  be  space  for  about  60 
bound  volumes  and  several  portfolios.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to 
receive  volumes  enough  to  nil  the  shelves. 

(6)  Drawing  paper  can  be  bound  or  exhibited  in  portfolios  if  not 
mounted  on  the  cardboard  leaves  of  the  leaf  cabinets.  It  is  best  to  have 
most  of  the  material  in  bound  volumes. 

(f)  Portfolios  of  drawings,  photographs,  etc.,  can  be  prepared. 

(d)  The  volumes  sent  to  this  office  for  binding  should  consist  of  two 
hundred  sheets  each;  there  may  be  ten  or  fifteen  sheets  more  or  less 
than  two  hundred. 

(e)  The  volumes  to  be  bound  should  be  ready  by  February  20th 
(/)  Blank  I  should  be  sent  with  each  two  hundred  sheets  constitut- 
ing a  volume. 

(g)  Blank  II  should  be  used  as  the  note  suggests  and  sent  with 
each  volume. 

(h)  Please  direct  package  to  Room  96  Capitol  Building,  Hartford. 
An  accompanying  letter  should  state  the  number  of  volumes  sent.  The 
express  will  be  paid  at  this  end. 

2  For  exhibition  in  the  show  cases,  language,  geography,  or  history 
papers  may  be  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  any  hand  work  which 
pupils  have  made  in  paper,  cardboard,  wood,  or  other  material. 

3  If  you  desire  to  have  bound  volumes  of  photographs,  your 
school  buildings,  class-room,  and  classes  at  work  can  be  bound  with 
or  without  the  selected  work. 

4  Enlargements  of  school  pictures,  preferably  exteriors  or  notable 
interiors,  to  be  placed  behind  the  glass  in  the  doors  of  the  leaf  cabinets 
can  be  made.  The  name  of  the  town  and  the  subject  illustrated  and 
other  information  can  be  printed. 

5  Enlargements  of  school  buildings  or  charts  can  be  framed  and 
hung  on  the  wall  over  the  cabinet.  There  will  be  a  space  as  wide  as^ 
the  unit  of  installation  and  nine  feet  high  over  the  cabinet. 
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PRBLIMINARY  WORK 

A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  every  teacher  in  the  state 
explaining  the  purpose  of  the  exhibit  and  inviting  them  to 
contribute. 

The  three  members  of  the  committee  visited  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  state  with  reference  to  securing  action  by  school 
officers  and  teachers.    The  places  visited  were : 

Ansonia  New  Haven 

Bridgeport  New  London 

Bristol  Norwich 

Hartford  Stamford 

Meriden  Torrington 

Middletown  Waterbury 

New  Britain  Willimantic 

The  following  advertisement  was  sent  to  newspapers  in 
the  state : 

The  state  board  of  education  announces  that  the  education  committee 
appointed  bv  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  Commission  will  be  glad  to  receive 
school  exhibits  from  any  public  school  in  the  state.  Directions,  paper, 
and  material  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  committee. 

A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  superintendents  and  principals 
urging  them  to  prepare  exhibits  and  assigning  to  each  a 
definite  number  of  leaf  cabinets  for  exhibition  purposes,  on 
the  basis  of  school  registration.  This  letter  also  stated  that 
a  member  of  the  committee  would  meet  them  and  their  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  questions  and  giving  suggestions 
and  assistance. 

Another  circular  letter  enclosed  three  blue  prints  as  fol- 
lows: 

1  floor  space  of  exhibit  in  building  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  cabinets  and  base  cases 

2  front  and  back  view  of  cabinet  and  base 

3  perspective  of  cabinet  and  base 

Other  circulars  were  sent  later  enclosing  samples  of 
supplies  and  giving  instructions  in  regard  to  arranging  work 
and  shipping. 
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SUPPUES 

The  following  supplies  were  furnished  to  exhibitors : 
paper  for  arithmetic  work  boxes  for  sending  papers 

language  cardboard 

writing  binding  slips 

drawing  labels 

portfolios 

Many  photographs  of  schools  and  class  rooms  were  taken 
and  volumes  of  children's  work  were  bound ;  most  of  this  was 
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done  at  the  expense  of  the  committee.  The  material  was  col- 
lected at  the  Capitol  and  shipped  thence  to  St  Louis  in  special 
cars. 

SPACE 

The  space  assigned  to  Connecticut  was  41  feet  on  aisle 
and  27  feet  deep.  Fifty-six  cabinets  were  used,  arranged 
around  this  space  and  in  three  double  rows,  back  to  back  in 
center.  The  space  above  the  cabinets  was  used  for  panels 
showing  manual  training  and  drawing  work.  On  page  221 
will  be  found  floor  plan  of  space. 

BOOTH 

The  booth  was  designed  by  E  T  Hapgood  and  built  by 
Mclntyre  &  Ahem  of  quartered  oak  front  and  deep  oak 
cornice  on  the  other  three  sides  and  finished  in  natural  color 
to  match  cabinets.  Facing  the  floor  plan  will  be  found  a 
photograph  of  exhibit  as  arranged  in  the  booth. 

BXPBNSBS 

The  expenses  of  the  exhibit  were  as  follows: 


Advertising  .... 

Booth  ..... 

Cabinets,  bases  and  labels 

Clerical  assistance, 

Exhibit   material,  paper    . 

photographs     . 
miscellaneous  supplies 
binding  pupils'  work 

Freight  ..... 

refunded    .  . 

Labor  in  packing,  unpacking,  setting  up  and 

repackmg  .... 

Janitor  for  six  months  and  janitor's  supplies 
Postage         ..... 
Printing  and  stationery     . 
Traveling   expenses 


$2231  IS 
97756 
31898 
78478 


$61935 
12080 


$149© 

149000 

1 190  31 

500 


431247 


4985$ 

44562 

16650 

500 

5495 

40979 


$859309 

Mr  S  P  Willard  went  to  St  Louis  to  make  preliminary 
arrangements  to  superintendent  the  erection  of  the  booth, 
and  to  install  the  exhibit.  The  entire  oversight  of  installa- 
tion fell  upon  him  and  his  work  was  most  efficiently  performed. 


ARRANGBMBNT 


The  exhibit  was  effectively  arranged  by  F  A  Bumhatn, 
supervisor  of  drawing  in  New  Haven  schools. 
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The  arrangement  in  detail  was  as  follows — 


On  the  south  wall  were  two  panels  of  drawings  from  the 
Arsenal,  Northwest,  Northeast,  Second  North,  Brown,  and 
Washington  Street  schools  of  Hartford;  charts  from  New 
Haven,  showing  drawing  and  water  colors;  charts  of  water 
color  work  from  New  London ;  charcoal  drawings  from  Mid- 
dletown. 

On  the  north  wall  were  drawings  from  Middletown ;  picture 
of  the  New  Haven  high  school ;  pottery  and  basketry,  original 
designs  on  cloth,  leather,  and  wood  from  the  New  Haven 
schools;  woodwork  from  the  Stamford  schools. 

On  the  east  wall  were  three  panels  of  raffia  work  and  three 
panels  of  woodwork  from  the  South  school,  Hartford;  three 
panels  of  machine  work,  woodwork,  forging,  Venetian  iron- 
work, and  pottery  work  from  the  pupils  of  the  Boardman 
manual  training  school,  New  Haven;  four  panels  of  work 
from  the  manual  training  department  of  the  Hartford  high 
school;  two  panels  from  the  West  Middle  school,  Hartford, 
showing  specimens  of  the  pupils'  work  in  drawing  and  original 
design. 

MIDDLETOWN 

The  Middletown  exhibit  was  shown  in  two  cabinets.  It 
consisted  of  papers  and  illustrated  booklets,  showing  correlation 
of  nature  study,  language,  and  drawing,  and  history  and  geog- 
raphy with  language  and  drawing.  In  the  cases  were  bound 
volumes  of  pupils'  work  in  history,  geography,  nature 
study,  Latin,  physics,  essays,  drawing;  and  from  the  high 
school,  work  in  French,  German,  Latin,  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology,  political  economy,  Greek  history,  English. 

NBW  HAVEN 

The  New  Haven  exhibit  was  exhibited  in  seventeen  cab- 
inets. In  these  cabinets  were  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in 
drawing,  kindergarten,  nature  study,  science,  English  composi- 
tion and  letter  writing,  technical  grammar,  local  history, 
United  States  history,  penmanship,  sewing,  handicraft  work, 
reading,  arithmetic,  suggestions  for  busy  work. 

On  the  shelves  were  shown  bound  volumes  of  pupils'  work 
in  the  subjects  enumerated  above,  and  also  of  kindergarten 
work. 

The  high  school  work  was  shown  in  four  cabinets,  and 
also  on  the  panels  above  the  cases.    In  the  cabinets  were  the 
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blanks  used  in  the  high  school  administration,  outline  of 
the  courses  of  study,  showing  the  number  of  periods  devoted 
to  each  study,  work  from  the  business  department,  free-hand 
drawings,  mechanical  drawings,  samples  of  work  in  sewing, 
domestic  science,  botany.  Particular  attention  was  directed  to 
the  photographs  of  the  pieces  in  wood-carving,  pottery,  Vene- 
tian iron  work,  shop  work,  and  sewing  actually  completed  by 
the  class  graduating  from  the  Boardman  manual  training 
school  in  June,  1903. 

On  the  shelves  were  bound  volumes  of  high  school  pupils' 
work  in  drawing,  domestic  science,  geography. 

HARTFORD 

The  Hartford  exhibit  was  shown  in  eleven  cabinets.  The 
high  school  exhibit  was  in  two  cabinets,  and  showed  pupils' 
work  in  constructive  drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  work  from 
the  commercial  department.  In  the  cases  were  bound  vol- 
umes of  constructive  drawing,  blue  prints,  business  forms, 
and  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  manual  train- 
ing department.  Other  specimens  from  the  manual  training 
department  were  shown  on  panels  above  the  cabinets. 

The  work  from  the  graded  schools  was  shown  in  eight  cab- 
inets and  on  the  wall  space  above  the  cabinets.  On  the  cab- 
inet leaves  were  shown  selected  specimens  of  the  pupils'  work 
in  geography,  arithmetic,  technical  grammar,  drawing,  history, 
language  and  literature,  nature  work  and  science,  algebra,  ge- 
ometry, penmanship,  both  work  of  the  teachers  and  of  the 
pupils,  sewing  and  cooking  outlines.  There  were  on  the 
shelves  bound  volumes  of  pupils'  work  in  all  the  subjects  men- 
tioned, and  also  an  exhibit  of  kindergarten  work,  raffia,  Ve- 
netian iron  work,  basketry  work,  sewing,  and  a  collection 
of  twigs. 

NEW  LONDON 

The  New  London  schools  exhibited  in  one  cabinet  work  in 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  grammar.  The  bound  vol- 
umes included  the  subjects  mentioned,  and  penmanship  and 
portfolios  of  drawings. 


The  city  of  Norwich  was  represented  by  work  from  Central 
district  schools  and  from  the  schools  in  the  West  Chelsea  dis- 
trict. 

The  Central  district  showed  in  one  cabinet  work  from  the 
pupils  in  the  graded  schools.    There  were  selected  papers  in 
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language,  literature,  history,  geography,  and  nature  study. 
There  were  botmd  volumes  of  work  in  arithmetic,  language, 
history,  geography,  literature,  spelling,  nature  work,  and  in 
the  case  some  mounted  butterflies. 

The  West  Chelsea  district,  in  one  cabinet,  had  selected  work 
in  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  language,  grammar,  litera- 
ture, and  drawing,  and  bound  volumes  in  the  same  subjects. 
In  the  case  was  an  industrial  chart  on  flax  prepared  for  school 
use. 

STAMFORD 

The  Stamford  schools  used  two  cabinets  for  showing 
commercial  work  from  the  high  school  and  from  the  graded 
schools  pupils'  work  in  language,  reading,  drawing,  kinder- 
garten work,  and  cooking.  There  were  bound  volumes  of  pu- 
pils' work  in  drawing,  history,  geography,  miscellaneous  work, 
and  portfolios  of  forms  in  high  school  commercial  depart- 
ment, drawing,  jlnd  sewing. 


In  one  cabinet  Bristol  showed  selected  papers  in  color  work, 
drawing,  designs  for  book  covers,  sewing,  kindergarten  work, 
and  on  the  shelves  portfolios  of  drawing  and  sewing,  bound 
volumes  of  pupils'  work  in  arithmetic,  physiology,  history, 
geography,  language,  and  drawing. 

NORTH  CANAAN  AND  PROSPECT 

Work  from  the  rural  schools  in  North  Canaan  and  Prospect 
were  shown  in  one  cabinet.  The  work  from  North  Canaan  was 
in  English  and  mathematics,  from  Prospect  in  language  and  in 
science.  There  were  also  bound  volumes  in  English,  geometry, 
and  language  from  these  schools. 

In  this  cabinet  were  drawings  from  Groton,  Meriden,  and 
Greenwich,  and  bound  volumes  of  pupils'  work  in  drawing, 
writing,  arithmetic,  language,  and  music  from  Westbrook; 
in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  spelling  from  Southington. 

One  volume  in  this  cabinet  contained  a  stenographic  report 
of  the  entire  work  of  a  half  day  in  an  ungraded  school  in 
Southington. 

WATBRBURY 

The  Waterbury  exhibit  was  in  three  cabinets.  A  series 
of  photographs  showed  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
school  buildings  in  that  city  during  the  last  ten  years.  There 
were  specimens  of  free-hand  drawing  from  the  pupils  of  the 
high  and  evening  schools;  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  graded 
Ed.— 15 
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schools  in  civics,  primary  language,  and  local  history.  On 
the  shelves  below  were  bound  volumes  of  pupils'  work  in  lan- 
guage and  history  and  civics. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

The  Connecticut  state  normal  schools  exhibited  in  four 
cabinets. 

In  two  cabinets  was  shown  the  work  of  the  children  in 
the  model  schools  of  the  New  Britain  normal  school  in  draw- 
ing, nature  study,  science,  stories  from  Connecticut  history, 
translation  from  French  (Grade  VIII)  ;  the  work  of  the 
normal  school  students  in  the  geography  of  New  Britain  and 
vicinity.  In  the  case  were  shown  geological  maps  of  the  city 
and  vicinity,  prepared  by  the  students.  Booklets,  containing 
stories  from  Connecticut  history,  and  drawings  by  the  model 
school  children  were  on  the  shelves. 

The  exhibit  in  one  cabinet  was  prepared  at  the  Willimantic 
state  normal  school.  The  organization  of  the  school,  course 
of  study,  outline  of  plan  for  primary  arithmetic,  primary  geog- 
raphy, letter  writing,  normd  school  extension,  general  plan, 
and  typical  science  lessons  were  shown  on  the  cabinet  leaves. 
On  the  shelves  were  bound  volumes  of  "  Outline  of  work  done 
in  practice  school  in  primary  arithmetic "  and  "General  plan 
of  teaching  letter  writing." 

The  New  Haven  normal  school  showed  in  one  cabinet  a 
**  Plan  of  common  school  education  followed  in  the  state 
normal  school,  New  Haven."  In  the  case  was  a  sample  of  a 
science  cabinet  prepared  at  the  school,  to  be  loaned  to  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  A  noteworthy 
feature  of  this  exhibit  was  the  list  of  books  actually  read  in  the 
different  grades  of  the  model  schools  connected  with  this 
school. 

On  the  shelves  of  one  cabinet  were  two  sets  of  Connecticut 
town  reports  and  a  set  of  reports  of  the  Connecticut  state 
board  of  education,  and  samples  of  library  and  school  docu- 
ments. 

NEW  BRITAIN 

The  exhibit  of  the  New  Britain  city  schools  was  shown  in 
two  cabinets.  It  consisted  of  papers  showing  the  work  of 
the  high  school  in  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  graded 
school  work  in  penmanship,  language,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  drawing,  and  kindergarten  work.  On  the  shelves  were 
bound  volumes  of  pupils'  work  in  language,  spelling,  arithmetic. 
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algebra,  portfolios  of  drawings,  photographs,  and  kindergarten 
work. 


The  exhibit  of  the  Deep  River  schools  (town  of  Saybrook) 
was  arranged  in  cabinet  45.  It  consisted  of  papers  selected 
from  pupils*  work  in  algebra,  arithmetic,  number,  papers  show- 
ing the  correlation  of  drawing  with  language,  geography,  his- 
tory, and  literature.  There  were  bound  volumes  of  pupils' 
work  in  algebra,  arithmetic,  and  language. 

CONNECTICUT  PUBUC  LIBRARY  COMMITTBB 

In  one  cabinet  the  Connecticut  public  library  committee 
showed  the  library  privileges  open  to  the  people  of  the  state. 
There  was  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  public  libraries, 
charts  showing  organization  and  statistics,  photographs  of  the 
buildings.  On  the  shelves  were  samples  of  library  and  school 
documents,  a  library  scrap  book,  a  sample  portfolio  of  Audu- 
bon bird  charts,  sample  portfolio  of  pictures  loaned  by  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames.  In  special  cases  in  front  were 
samples  of  libraries  loaned  to  the  library  committee  by  the 
Audubon  society  and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames.  These 
portfolios  and  libraries  were  loaned  by  the  committee  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  state. 

BRIDGBPOR9 

The  Bridgeport  exhibit  was  in  five  cabinets. 

In  one  cabinet  the  Bridgeport  city  normal  school  showed 
charts  prepared  by  the  normal  students  "  during  the  discus- 
sion and  application  of  the  principle  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract  in  instruction."  In  another  cabinet 
the  city  normal  school  showed  methods  in  geography  and  the 
work  of  the  practice  and  regular  departments. 

In  the  other  cabinets  were  shown  specimens  from  the  art 
work  of  the  public  schools  and  pupils'  work  in  arithmetic,  lan- 
guage, composition,  history ;  outlines  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing music  in  the  schools ;  a  series  of  photographs  illustrating 
the  methods  of  physical  training. 

There  were  bound  volumes  of  pupils'  work  in  drawing, 
composition,  and  arithmetic. 


In  one  cabinet  Ansonia  showed  the  city  school  administra- 
tion, specimens  of  the  work  of  the  children  showing  the  correla- 
tion of  drawing  and  language,  pupils'  work  in  number  and 
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drawing,  and  work  from  the  high  school.  They  were  bound 
volumes  of  pupils'  work  in  language,  geography,  history,  and 
Latin. 

COMPARATIVE  EDUCATIONAL  VIEW  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

(a)    NEW    ENGLAND   STATISTICS 


Average 

Annual 

Average 

Area 

Population 

Grand  list 

sch  attend 

sch  exp 

length  of 

sq  miles 

esfd  1904 

valuation 

(1903-4) 

(1903-4) 

sch  year 

Maine 

«9,895 

711.156 

366,514,014 

98,303 

^,358,283.00 

139 

New   Hampshire 

9.00S 

41S.000 

274.902,447 

54,957 

1,376,898.69 

146.S 

Vermont 

9fi3S 

345,000 

168,011,776 

48.845 

1,231,796.33 

155 

Massacbasetts 

8,040 

3.ioo,ao4 

3.^51.793.834 

391,771 

16,437,168.35 

18s 

Rhode  Island 

1, 08s 

466,200 

444.144.066 

51.69* 

1,804,761.8s 

193 

Connecticut 

4^5 

981,389 

593.985,301 

"3,317 

3,795.359.71 

188.73 

Totals 

6a,oos 

6.018,949 

5,099.351.438 

768,88s 

27,004.167.93 

(b)    8MAIXE8T   STATE   AS 

UNIT 

Average 

Property 

Av  sch  at' 

An  sch 

length  of 

Areas 

Population 

valuation 

tendance 

expense 

sch  year 

Maine 

27.S 

2.06 

2.18 

2.01 

1.9145 

I. 

New  Hampshire 

8.3 

1.20 

1.636 

1.I2S 

1.0118 

1.054 

Vermont 

8.4 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I.  • 

i.iiS 

Massachusetts 

7.4 

8.99 

19.35 

8.02 

13.34 

1.33 

Rhode  Island 

I. 

1.35 

2.64 

1.058 

.015 

1.388 

Connecticut 

4-4 

2.83 

3.535 

2.52 

3.08 

1.357 

(c)    NEW    ENGLAND    AS    UNIT 


Areas       P 

opulation 

valuation 

tendance 

expense 

Property 

Av  sch  at- 

An  sch 

Maine 

.48 

.118 

.0719 

.1278 

.087 

New   Hampshire 

.145 

.0689 

.0539 

.0715 

.05 

Vermont 

.147 

.057 

.0329 

.063 

.0456 

Massachusetts 

.129 

.515 

.0377 

.509 

.6087 

Rhode  Island 

.0175 

.077 

.087 

.067 

.0668 

Connecticut 

.077 

.16 

.116 

.17 

.141 

Totals 


(d)    CONNECTICUT  AS  UNIT 


Average 

Property 

Av  sch  at- 

An sch 

length  of 

Areas 

Population 

valuation 

tendance 

expense 

sch  year 

Maine 

6.17 

.7a 

.617 

.797 

.62 

.736 

New  Hampshire 

1.838 

.42 

.47 

.446 

.36 

.786 

Vermont 

1.86 

.35 

.28 

.390 

.32 

.82 

Massachusetts 

1.659 

3.16 

5.47 

3.177 

4-338 

.98 

Rhode    Island 

.22 

.475 

.748 

.419 

.475 

1.02 

Connecticut 

1. 00 

1. 00 

i.oo 

1.00 

1.00 

I.oo 
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Condition  of  Public  Schools. 

ORGANIZATION 

We  are  absorbing  the  idea  that  efficiency  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  depends  on  making  through  the  school  system  the  most 
of  the  capacities  of  the  whole  population  which  forms  the 
national  resources  as  much  as  iron  and  coal.  We  depend  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  preeminence  in  industrial  position  up- 
on the  brains  of  the  people.  Public  education,  therefore,  has 
been  removed  from  the  region  of  philanthropy  into  the  drier 
climate  of  business  and  public  duty.  In  Connecticut  every 
child  must  be  educated.  In  a  good  school  there  is  aroused  in 
many,  indeed  in  most,  an  indefinite  quality  which  we  call  re- 
sourcefulness, inventiveness,  or  a  capacity  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions by  new  devices.  By  our  scholarship  or  tuition  system, 
we  extend  to  all  a  varied  system  of  secondary  education.  By 
evening  schools  and  libraries  we  provide  the  widest  possible 
continuation  opportunities.  We  provide  the  best  possible 
training  for  teachers.  In  fine,. we  organize  the  whole  machine 
so  as  to  increase  knowledge,  promote  individual  and  collective 
efficiency. 

LIBERALITY 

The  tax-payers  are  showing  great  liberality  and  evidently 
want  to  see  a  due  return  for  their  money. 

BENEFITS  OF  GOOD  SCHOOL 

The  real  benefit  of  these  schools  is  the  training  which  unites 
present  eflfort  with  after  life.  We  may  admit  if  anyone 
contends  that  all  kinds  of  knowledge  which  school  proffers  are 
good.  But  that  is  most  useful  which  stands  in  closest  re- 
lation to  the  actual  facts  of  life.  There  are  two  benefits  which 
this  kind  of  training  confers.  In  matters  where  judgment  is 
needed  it  enables  the  possessor  to  see  the  thing  just  as  it  is. 
In  points  of  practice  in  his  daily  work,  it  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  do  the  thing  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  —  if  possible  better 
than  it  was  ever  done  before. 

NEW    SUBJECTS 

In  this  connection  we  are  led  to  throw  the  searchlight  upon 
some  of  the  subjects  now  found  in  schools.    While  teachers 
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are  inclined  to  deny  or  defend  the  intrusions,  it  is  quite  true 
that  many  new  subjects  have  fastened  themselves  with  strong 
clutch  upon  the  course  of  study.  These  subjects  are  additional 
to  those  formerly  regarded  as  necessary  subjects.  They 
have  not  lived  long  enough  to  determine  whether  they 
have  promoted  right  thinking  or  industrial  aptitude  or  an  en- 
larged conception  of  social  duty,  but  some  of  them  have  lived 
long  enough  to  be  in  the  way  of  what  is  admitted  to  be  essen- 
tial. 

THE  THREE  R*S  —  THEIR  UTHJTY 

To  secure  this  connection  with  after  life  we  need  simplicity 
—  compassable  aims  and  directness.  It  is  unreasonable  to  dis- 
parage the  learning  that  comes  from  very  simple  educatioh. 
It  is  an  education  in  itself.  We  may  as  well  disparage  gold 
and  silver  coin  which  do  not  feed  us  nor  make  our  bodies 
warm;  yet  sensible  men  covet  them,  not  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  sake  of  that  to  which  they  give  access ;  and  so  these 
three  r's,  with  their  reasonable  expansion  through  the  ele- 
mentary course  happen  to  be  the  instruments  of  some  of  the 
most  serious  and  delightful  transactions  of  our  lives.  They 
are  the  indispensable  condition  of  understanding  life  or  taking 
a  rational  part  in  it  or  simplifying  any  of  its  activities.  To  be 
in  modem  society  without  this  mastery  is  like  being  in  the 
market  place  without  money.  Sometimes  a  learned  man  — 
and  this  is  particularly  the  attitude  of  academic  supercilious- 
ness—  lectures  us  for  our  struggle  after  common  school 
thoroughness  and  speaks  of  it  as  being  superficial.  It  is  not 
disrespectful  to  say  to  such  people  that  they  recall  one 
of  those  rich  men  who  acquire  a  great  fortune  and  then  like 
to  stand  with  their  backs  to  the  fire  waving  their  hands 
graciously,  telling  some  poverty-stricken  hearer  how  little  it 
is  that  money  can  do  for  man,  and  what  supreme  vanity  is  the 
laying  up  of  much  goods. 

One  of  the  greatest  writers  upon  education  reproaches  us, 
saying,  "  few  will  deliberately  assert  that  information  is  im- 
portant and  character  unimportant,"  implying  that  elementary 
education  does  not  establish  character.  Surely  this  antithesis 
is  unreal.  The  possession  of  information  is  an  element  in 
character,  and  therefore  shares  the  importance  of  character. 
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There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  statement  that  there  has 
been  a  disposition  to  make  education  a  panacea  for  all  the 
evils  of  our  present  stage  of  social  development,  and  that  it 
is  not,  nor  never  can  be.  But  we  may  be  very  much  in  earnest 
about  these  common  schools  of  ours  without  falling  into  any 
delusion  of  this  kind.  Knowledge  is  not  character,  and  infor- 
mation is  not  good  purposes  and  intentions.  The  whole  root 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  faculty  of  using  the  instruments  of 
knowledge  is  capable  of  producing  a  very  marked  and  distinct 
effect  upon  character.  We  may  lay  very  little  stress  upon  the 
probability  that  wider  instruction  will  lead  to  a  decrease  in 
crime.  Its  effect  upon  morals  may  possibly  prove  extremely 
slight  and  indirect,  but  it  manifestly  touches  some  portions  of 
it.  It  adds  certainly  to  the  incalculable  and  far-reaching 
quality  of  self-respect.  If  the  common  schools  do  not  reduce 
the  number  of  criminals  they  still  improve  the  tone  of  those 
who  are  not  criminals.  Where  nobody  could  write  a  man 
might  respect  himself  perfectly,  however  illiterate  he  was. 
But  in  an  age  where  so  much  of  the  business  of  the  world  is 
transacted  by  writing,  and  so  much  more  of  the  business  of' 
the  world  is  recorded  by  writing,  and  can  only  be  understood, 
judged,  and  utilized  by  those  who  can  read,  then  a  man  or 
woman  who  is  expected  to  take  part  in  this  business,  and  yet 
is  debarred  by  ignorance  from  taking  an  independent  part, 
such  a  one  is  constantly  vexed  by  shame  and  humiliation. 
This  is  one  way  in  which  instruction  does  indirectly  affect 
character. 

Again,  the  power  of  participating  in  national  or  state 
affairs  can  never  be  more  than  nominal  for  one  to  whom  the 
instruments  of  knowledge  are  either  a  mystery  or  at  best  an 
art  once  distinctly  approached  and  now  daily  fading  away 
from  numbed  knowledge.  The  mastery  of  these  instruments 
can  only  be  acquired  in  youth  before  the  necessity  of  bread- 
winning  engrosses  the  day  and  while  the  faculties  are  still 
fresh  and  unclouded. 

The  task  which  we  have  really  to  achieve  is  to  turn  our  be- 
liefs into  the  highest  reality  and  to  transform  a  system  into  an 
effective  force.  We  are  living  under  circumstances  in  which 
trained  intelligence  is  growing  every  day  to  be  a  more  indis- 
pensable condition  of  individual  and  state  success. 
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The  common  school's  means  of  doing  this  — 

1  Attention  to  science  in  elementary  schools 

2  Reading  and  studying  history 

3  Acquiring  the  habit  of  reading  truthful  and  sane  litera- 
ture 

4  Preparation  for  technical  education  in  the  higher  classes 
of  elementary  schools. 

Charles  D  Hine 
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Public    Libraries 


PUBUC   LIBRARY   COMMITTEE 


The  state  board  of  education  appointed  the  following 
persons  to  be  members  of  the  Connecticut  public  library  com- 
mittee : 

Nathan  L  Bishop  Norwich 

Edwin  B  Gager  Derby 

Caroline  M  Hewins  Hartford 

Charles  D  Hine  Hartford 

Storrs  O  Seymour  Litchfield 

LAW 

The  law  which  directs  the  activities  of  the  committee  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Connecticut  public  library  committee  shall  srive  to  communities  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  organisation,  establishment,  and  administration  of  free  public 
libraries,  and  shall  extend  to  all  free  public  libraries  aid  in  selecting  and  catalogue 
ing  books  and  in  library  management,  and  may  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  visit  and 
inspect  libraries  organized  under  the  provisions  of  section  350,  and  may  suggest  im- 
provements ill  said  libraries.  Said  committee  is  authorized  to  purchase  and  arrange 
books  and  pictures  to  be  loaned  to  such  public  libraries,  schools,  associations,  and 
individuals  as  the  committee  may  select. 

VISITATION 

In  the  administration  of  this  law,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  visited  and  inspected  the  following  libraries : 


Ansonia 

Berlin 

Bethlehem 

Bridgewatcr 

Brooklyn 

Chaplin  2  visits 

Colchester 

Derby  2  visits 

East  Hartford 

East  ford  2  visits 

Ellington 

Enfield 

Hampton 

Killingly  2  visits 

Lebanon 

Morris 

New  Britain 


North  Canaan 

Old    Saybrook   2  visits 

Prospect 

Putnam  2  visits 

Saybrook 

Scotland  2  visits 

Somers 

Southbury 

Suffield 

Thompson 

Tolland 

Union 

Vernon 

Westbrook 

Winchester 

Woodbury  2  visits 


Total,  33  di£Ferent  towns^  41  visits. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  visitor  appointed  by  the 

committee  has  inspected  the  following  libraries 

Andover  New  Britain 

Bethlehem  Newington 

Bloemfield  Old  Saybrook 

Bristol  Plainvillc 

Chaplin  Plymouth 

Cheshire  Saybrook 

Chester  Scotland 

Darien  Somers 

Eastford  Southbury 

Ellington  Thomaston 

Enfield  Thompson 

Farmington  Tolland 

Glastonbury  Union 

Hampton  Vernon 

Middlefield  Woodbury 
Morris 

Total,  31  different  towns,  41  visits 

In  the  following  towns,  schools,  libraries,  or  both,  have 
requested  the  public  library  committee  to  assist  in  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  boeks  or  apparatus 

Beacon  Falls  Guilford 

Burlington  Haddara 

Chatham  *                Hartland 

Columbia  Kent 

Cornwall  Lebanon 

Cromwell  Madison 

East  Hartford  Mansfield 

East  Windsor  Middlcbury 

Enfield  Montville 

Fairfield  Mystic 

Glastonbury  New  Britain 

Granby  Norwalk 

Griswold  Old  Saybrook 

Groton  Pom  fret 

Plymouth  Warren 

Rocky  Hill  Washington 

Saybrook  Watertown 

Somers  Westport 

Suffield  Wilton 

Thompson  Woodbury 
Voluntown 

Total,  41  towns,  59  schools  and  libraries 
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In  response  to  the  requests  enumerated  above,  the  com- 
mittee extended  assistance  in  purchasing  and  selecting  books 
to  the  59  schools  and  libraries  in  41  towns  as  follows 

Amount  expended  $98963 

Total  purchase  1364  books 

8  globes 
45  maps 

4  charts 

I  filing  cabinet 

The  following  towns  have  received  assistance  in  reorganiz- 
ing, cataloguing,  or  in  other  special  work 

Bloomfield  Newington 

Ellington  Old  Saybrook 

Farmington  Saybrook 
Middlefield 

The  committee  issued  the  following  doctmients 

Whole  no                                                                                               Year  no 
X904    43    Books  of  1903 I 

44  Traveling   school   libraries   loaned  by   G>nnecticut 

society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America    £d  7       .  a 

45  Books  on  the  far  East 3 

46  Monthly  book  list,  April 4 

47  Address  at  the  reopening  of  the  Acton  Library,  Old 

Saybrook,  June  30  1904  by  Rev  Samuel  Hart  D  D       5 

48  None  issued  6 

49  Free  public  libraries,  law  and  method  of  obtaining 

the  state  grant 7 

50  Development  of  public  libraries  within  the  bounds 

of  the  old  New  Haven  colony  by  Henry  M  Whit- 
ney        8 

Book  lists  were  issued  as  follows 

Book  list  series  i  January-February-March 

"       *'  "  2  May 

"       "  "  3  June  Library  notes  series  i 

"       "  "  4  July  *•             ««        «      ^ 

**  "  5  August-September 

"       "  "  6  October  "            "       -      3 

"       •«  "  7  November  "            "       «     4 

"       '*  "  8  December  -            "       "      5 

ADOPTIONS 

The  following  are  the  adoptions  of  1904  with  the  amounts 
which  each  town  voted  for  establishment  and  annual  main- 
tenance 
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Annual 

Town                                                    BsUbliahment  maintenance 

Bridgewater 200  50 

Cheshire 200  200 

Colchester        ....'.       300  300 

Old  Saybrook 200  200 

Southbury 200  50 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  UBRAKIBS 

Towns  are  classified  as  follows 


CLASS  I 


Towns  having  free  public  libraries  organized  under  the 
law  of  1893  and  the  amendment  of  1895 


Andover 

Ansonia 

Berlin  2  libraries 

Bethlehem 

Bloomfield 

Bridgewater 

Bristol 

Brooklyn 

Burlington 

Chaplin 

Chatham 

Cheshire 

Chester 

Colchester 

Columbia 

Darien 

Derby 

Durham 

Eastford 

East  Haddam 

East  Hartford 

Ellington 

Enfield 

Farmington 

Glastonbury 


Goshen 

Granby 

Hampton 

Hebron 

Huntington 

KUlingly 

Lebanon 

Madison 

Manchester 

Meriden 

Middlebury 

Middlefield 

Milford 

Morris 

New  Britain 

New  Canaan 

New  Fairfield 

Newington 

North  Canaan 

North  Haven 

Old  Saybrook 

Plainville 

Pljrmouth 

Portland 

Prospect 


Putnam 

Roxbury 

Salisbury 

Saybrook 

Scotland 

Seymour 

Somers 

Southbury 

Southington 

South  Windsor 

Stratford 

Suffield 

Thomaston 

Thompson 

Tolland 

Union 

Vernon 

Walling^ord 

West  Hartford 

Westbrook 

Wethersfield 

Winchester 

Windsor 

Woodbury 


—  74 


CLASS  II 

Towns  in  which  there  are  libraries  free  to  all  the  people, 
but  having  no  legal  connection  with  the  town 

Ashford  Hamden  Plainfield  (Moosap 

Branford  ^Hartford  Central  Village* 

^Chatham  (Middle  Hartiand  (East)  and  Plainfield) 

Haddam)  Ledyard  Pomfret 

*  Proe  pnblio  library  In  tain*  town 
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^Coventry 

Danbury 

Fairfield  (Pequot  and 
Fairfield  Memorial) 
♦Farmington 

FraDklin 
*Granby 

Greenwich 

Griswold   (Coit   and 
Slater  libraries) 

Groton 

Guilford 

Haddam 


Litchfield  (Litchfield 
circulating  library 
and  Gilbert  li- 
brary, Northfield) 
•Manchester  (South) 

Montville 

Naugatuck 

New  London 

Newtown 

Norfolk 

Norwalk  (Rowayton) 

Old  Lyme 


Preston 
Sharon 
Stafford 
Stoning^on 
♦Vernon 
Washington 
Watertown 
♦Windham  (Wind- 
ham   free    and 
Dunham  Hall 
libraries) 


—  37 


CLASS  IH 


Cities,  boroughs  and  towns  having  libraries  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  public  and  free  to  all  the  people 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New  Haven 
New  Milf ord 


Norwalk  (City  of  Nor- 
walk library  and 
South  Norwalk  li- 
brary) 


Windham  (Willi- 
mantic) 

—6 


CLASS  IV 

Towns  in  which  there  are  free  public  libraries  to  which 
town  appropriates  money  but  is  not  represented  in  the 
management 

Derby  (Neck)  Simsbury 

Middletown  Waterbury 

Norwich  —  5 


CLASS  V 


Towns  in  which  there  are  libraries  charging  fees 


♦Berlin 

Canaah 

Cornwall  (Cornwall 
and  West  Corn- 
wall) 

Coventry  (Porter 
library  and  South 
Coventry) 

Cromwell 

East  Lyme 


East  Windsor 

Essex  (Essex  public 
library.  Ivory  ton 
and  Centrebrook) 
♦Groton 
♦Madison 
•Montville 
♦New  Haven 
♦New  Milf  ord 
♦Newtown 


♦Plymouth 
♦Pomfret 
Ridgefield 
Rocky  Hill 
Sharon 
Stamford 
♦Thompson 
Torrington 
Westport 
Woodstock 


—  24 


*  Free  public  library  in  same  town 

t  Pre«  to  ministers  of  that  and  surronnding  towns 
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CLASS    VI 

Towns  having  no  libraries 


Avon 

Harwinton 

Sherman 

Barkhamsted 

Kent 

Sprague 

Beacon  Falls 

Killingworth 

Sterling 

Bethany 

Lisb»»n 

Trumbull 

Bethel 

Lyme 

Voluntown 

Bolton 

Mansfield 

Warren 

Bozrah 

Marlborough 

Waterford 

Brookfield 

Monroe 

Weston 

Canterbury 

New  Hartford 

Willington 

Canton 

North  Branford 

Wilton 

Clinton 

North  Stonington 

Windsor  Locks 

Colebrook 

Orange 

Wolcott 

East  Granby 

Oxford 

Woodbridge 

East  Haven 

Redding 

Easton 

Salem 

—  43 


LIBRARY   BUILDINGS 


The  following  libraries  receiving  state  grant  have  build- 
ings used  exclusively  for  library  purposes 


Town 

Name  of  library 

Ansonia  . 

Ansonia  library 

Berlin 

Berlin  free  library 
i  Peck   memorial   library,   Kensington 

Bristol     . 

Free  public  library 

Chatham. 

Chatham  public  library 

Columbia 

Saxton  B  Little  free  library 

Derby      . 

Harcourt  Wood  memorial  library 

Durham  , 

Durham  public  library 

East  Hartfor<] 

I        East  Hartford  public  library 

Eastford . 

Eastford  town  library 

Ellington 

Hall  memorial  library 

Granby    . 

Frederick  H  Cossitt  library 

Hebron   . 

Hebron  library  association 

Huntington 

Plumb  memorial  library 

Killingly. 

Bugbee  memorial  library 

Lebanon  . 

Jonathan  Trumbull  library 

Madison . 

E  C  Scranton  memorial  library 

Manchester 

Manchester  public  library 

Meriden  . 

Curtis  memorial  library 

Middlefield 

Levi  E  Coe  library 

Milford  . 

Taylor  library 
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Town 
New  Britain  . 
New  Canaan  . 
North  Canaan 
Old  Saybrook 
Portland . 
Salisbury 
Somers  . 
South  ington 
Stratford 
Suffield  . 
Thomaston 
Thompson 
Vernon  . 
Wallingford 
Westbrook 
Winchester 
Woodbury 


Name  of  library 
New  Britain  institute 
New  Canaan  circulating  library 
Douglas  library 
Acton  library 
Buck,  library 

Scoville  memorial  library 
Somers  free  public  library 
Southington  public  library 
Stratford  library  association 
Kent  library 

Thomaston  public  library 
Thompson  public  library 
Rockville  public  library 
Wallingford  public  library 
Westbrook  public  library 
Beardsley  library 
Woodbury  public  library 


STATE  AND  TOWN   APPROPRIATION 


The  amounts  g^ven  by  the  several  towns  for  annual  main- 
tenance and  increase  and  the  amounts  of  the  State  grant  are 
as  follows 


Table  I 

Tofwn  appro- 

SUte 

State 

Town 

priatfon 

grant 

Town 

priatfon 

grrant 

Andovcr 

$    50.00 

$     50.00 

Ellington, 

$450.00 

$100.00 

Ansonia 

2,500.00 

100.00 

Enfield 

400.00 

100.00 

Berlin 

100.00 

100.00 

Farmington 

100.00 

100.00 

Bethlehem 

25.00 

25.00 

Glastonbury 

100.00 

100.00 

Bloomfield 

200.00 

100.00 

Goshen 

100.00 

100.00 

Bridgcwater 

200.00 

200.00 

Granby 

100.00 

100.00 

Bristol 

3/)oo.oo 

100.00 

Hampton 

50.00 

50.00 

Brooklyn 

100.00 

100.00 

Hebron 

100.00 

100.00 

Burlington 

50.00 

50.00 

Huntington 

1,300.00 

100.00 

Chaplin 

58.00 

58.00 

Killingly 

400.00 

100.00 

Chatham 

150.00 

100.00 

Lebanon 

100.00 

100.00 

Cheshire 

200.00 

200.00 

Madison 

100.00 

100.00 

Chester 

100.00 

100.00 

Manchester 

100.00 

100.00 

Colchester 

200.00 

200.00 

Meriden 

3,000.00 

100.00 

Columbia 

75.00 

75.00 

Middlebury 

25.00 

25.00 

Darien 

200.00 

100.00 

Middlefield 

100.00 

100.00 

Derby 

3,000.00 

100.00 

Milford 

1,000.00 

100.00 

Durham 

200.00 

100.00 

Morris 

50.00 

50.00 

East  Haddam 

300.00 

100.00 

New  Britain 

4,000.00 

100.00 

East  Hartford 

500.00 

100.00 

New  Canaan 

250.00 

100.00 

Eastford 

70.00 

70.00 

New  Fairfield 

25.00 

25.00 
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REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY 


Town  appro- 

State 

Town  appro- 

sut» 

Town 

priation 

grant 

Town 

priation 

grant 

Newington 

$150.00 

$100.00 

South  Windsor  $150.00 

$ioaoa 

North    Canaan 

100.00 

100.00 

Southington 

1,100.00 

100.00 

North  Haven 

150.00 

100.00 

Stratford 

800.00 

100.00 

Old  Saybrook 

200.00 

200.00 

Suffield 

1,000.00 

100.00 

Plainville 

200.00 

100.00 

Thomaston 

300.00 

100.00 

Plymouth 

75.00 

.  75.00 

Thompson 

100.00 

100.00 

Portland 

300.00 

100.00 

Tolland  * 

100.00 

100.00 

Prospect 

77.30 

77.30 

Union 

20.00 

20.00 

Putnam 

600.00 

100.00 

Vernon 

500.00 

loaoa 

Roxbury 

50.00 

50.00 

Wallingford 

97047 

loaoo 

Salisbury 

200.00 

100.00 

West  Hartford  325.00 

100.00 

Saybrook 

200.00 

100.00 

Westbrook 

100.00 

100.00 

Scotland 

53.95 

53.95 

Wethcrsficld 

300.00 

100.00 

Seymour 

400.00 

100.00 

Winchester 

1425.00 

100.00 

Somcrs 

208.58 

100.00 

Windsor 

100.00 

I00.00. 

Southbury 

200.00 

200.00 
STATE   < 

Woodbury 

3RANTS 

100.00 

100.00 

Table    II 


The  amount  paid  by  the  state  for  books  in  each  fiscal  year 
since  the  law  was  passed  is  shown  by  che  following  table 
Year  ending  September  30,  1893 


1894  . 

$564.13 

189s  . 

1,333.33 

1896  . 

3,73144 

1897  . 

4JSg6.24 

1898  . 

3,186.39 

1899  . 

4,880.52 

1900   . 

5,343.78 

I90I    . 

5,260.22 

1902    . 

5,393-30 

1903  . 

8,029.20 

1904  . 

6,244.63 
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SXPBNSBS  OF  UBRARIBS»   NOT  INCLUDING  STATE  GRANT,    I903-I904 
TABLE  III 


TOfWH 


1  Aadover. 


J  Berlin 

4  Berliii-Keiinng- 


S  Bethlehem.. 
6Blooinfield. 

7  Bristol..... 

8  Brooklyn... 

9  Barfifintoo.. 
10  Chaplin 


n  Cheshire 

13  Chester 

M  Columbia 

15  Barien. 

16  Derfayi.. ...... .. 

17  Dnrham 

iS  East  Haddam... 
19  EsM  Hartford... 

so  Eaatford 

ti  ElfiiuFton 


S3  Far  uuucton ..... 

M  Glaatoobary. 

ss  Goshen 

a6Granby 

S7  Hampton 

ss  Hebiron.  ........ 

*9  Hontiittton 

JOKiUingly. 

3>  L^anon 

S>  Bfadison    

33  Manchester 

S4MeTiden 

15  M  iddleburr 

56  Middlefield. 

l7Milford 

18  Morris 

39  New  Britain 

40  New  Canaan. . . . 

41  New  Fairfield  .. 
4>  Newngton 

43  North  Canaan  . . 

44  North  Haven... 

45  Old  Saybrook. . . 

46  PSainville 

47  Plyroooth 

48pbrt]and 

49  Prospect 

^^  Pstnam.. ...... . 

S«  Roxbnry 

S*  SalisboTT 

53  Saybrook 

54  Scotland 

55  Seymour 

S»  Somers 

57  Soothbory 

58  Soothinfton 

^  Sooth  Wmdsor . 

5®  Stratford   

*«  Sa£5dd 

^  Thomasion 

53  Thompson 

f«  Tolland    

?3  Union 

»  Vernon 

?7  WaUincford 

M  West  Hartford.. 

69  We»tbronk 

70  Wethersfield... 

71  Winchester 

7a  Windsor 

73  Woodbury 


Total. 


I«W57 
50.00 


779-94 

162.54 

10.00 


113.67 
100.00 
47.00 
44- SO 


807.48 
198.04 

35.00 
154.0a 

84.98 


1.581.; 
100.1 
73. < 
6a.' 


93.00 


6. 
too 
100. 
3,783 
35 
too, 


i8.< 


9,100. 
M4. 


54 


46.21 


173.15 


140.97 

1.63 

90.66 


148.70 
a8.57 


««7-44 


174.00 
167.50 
100  00 
311.70 
137  30 
354.54 
6.00 


1.60 

475.90 
391.61 


41.54 

54.40 
415.76 

a? -37 
117.00 


91.05  $336.15 


33.70 


176.80 


5.35 


96.00 
3.00 
80.00 


14-35 


35.80 


33.65 

59.87 
67.70 
40.00 


39.73 
99.29 


93.30 

12. 00 
386.67 


44.75 


35.60 


37.59 
51.30 


9.35 


«07.35 
116  95 


138.85 


11.30 
31.70 
63.45 
34.65 


..$  13*809.342125.573461.48 


I 


5.40 


170.00 


7.50 


10.00 
M.95 


14.05 


5.10 


13.80 
68.70 


6.15 
165.16 


809.00 
5.11 


16.80 


23.85 

3800 

7.30 


33. 60 
30.31 


43.  X5 

8.00 

51-94 

x>3.75 


30.00 
2. CO 
79.55 
>34 
10  CO 

6  00 
39.30 
«53-39 
15  90 


$13.00 
1,197.00 


10.00 
150.00 
I1374.90 
50.00 
35.00 
35.00 
77.40 


50.00 

35.00 

X39.00 

900.00 


300.00 
150.00 

30.00 
150.00 

166. OX 


30.00 
36.00 
50.00 
35.00 
40  00 

573.95 
500.00 
50.00 


ISO. 00 
1,313.63 


13.00 
400.00 

10  00 

«,7»«.74 

104-00 

16.00 

65.00 

85.00 
ioo.oo 
104.00 
106.00 

40.00 
3x5.00 

35.00 
180.36 


78.75 

30.00 

335.00 

100.00 


456.96 
30.00 
5x2.00 
612.00 
100.08 
75.00 
50.00 

13. 00 
897.79 
652.27 
305.00 

37.50 
1C0.«)0 

758  90 

118.00 
t25  00 


$60.00 


x8.oo 


I 


$393.40  $331.60 


15.35 


47.50 


1.35 


4.35 
5.00 
33.90 
400.87 
30.35 
50.00 


4«5.33 


5.50 
3.00 

«.75 

6.38 

167.00 


7.75 


17.00 
386.0a 


133.60 


680.66 
7.74 


7.50 
31.65 
17.31 


4.00 
'X04.X9 


5.35 


17.63 

69.50 

5  00 

90.75 

14X.56 


89  33 


X60.35 
336.35 


18.30 

301.34 

9.3 


16,965.33  499.01 4089.45  2411.98 4053.70 


$390.00 


33.78 


194.85 


X.50 
33.54 

3x8. X5 


35.00 


X3.58 


3.35 


3.85 
X38.00 


14.00 
196.31 


.55 

76.40 


645.42 


5.98 
3.79 


XX. 4 

1.50 
78.75 


18.7s 
154.37 


34. CO 

X.67 


112.99 


32.39 

145.65 

X.75 

3.30 


16.50 
3.70 

50.00 

144.00 

4.00 


8.96 


436.80 


15.00 


180.00 
156.00 


67.00 
400.00 


18.55 

150.00 


753.54 

34.00 


25.00 


63.30 

6.75 


108.00 


ISO.  on 
149.50 


52.CO 
8.7s 


403.00 


4  CO 
17.50 
156  00 
19. 35 


4.50 


X.60 
31.35 


a.50 
7.00 


35.50 

4.10 


$30.10 
358.34 


13.33 
.«5 


339.08 
11.03 
9.65 
«9.33 
13.33 


40.00 


16.30 
181.60 
30.00 
35.00 
33.63 

J  .00 
.46 
63.10 


6.10 
10.00 


.35 

13.90 

303.65 

3.75 

15.60 


30.45 
543.47 


133.83 


480.34 
40.65 


55.30 
75.00 
5734 


33.90 


489.19 
9.84 


8662 

6. 

63.42 
53.50 
33  18 

383.85 
16.00 
64.67 

125.(6 

44.8a 

75.00 

9.58 

X.40 

133.84 

380  37 
xo.oo 

3.68 

36.43 
215.70 

3  19 
5.35 


69.456086.14531570.35 


I 


56.45 

3,083.01 

50.00 

XOJ.96 

xS.xo 

300.00 

3»»i7.07 

337.56 

50.00 

333.64 
100.00 

x54.7« 
76.00 

363.34 

4*069.65 

365.39 

60X.00 

343.59 
71.90 

696.36 
1,858.33 
xoo.oo 
100.00 
X09.IO 

98.IS 

50.00 
X03.08 
ii739.«8 
906.17 
119.35 
100. oo 

5,886.03 
35.00 
13X.X0 

x,oio.os 
50.00 

8,644.9' 
431.13 

16.00 
139.85 

99.35 
300.34 

300.00 

417.87 

37.83 

1,046.71 

44.18 

300.00 

305.94 

53-95 

5«7.67 

308.54 

320. x8 

x,3i5.96 

X49.00 

1,379.16 

1.550.39 

399.44 

3ax.33 

100.00 

20.00 

1,970.43 

3,325.53 

325  00 

104. OS 

300.00 

3,109.09 

329.43 

150.55 


Ed.  — 16 


*  Indudes  lighting. 


t  Includes  Janitor's  seivice. 
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STATIC  GRANT  OP  BOOKS 


Towns 


Number 
1898     1899 


53 
44 


Andover 
Ansonia 
Berlin 

**    Kensington 
Bethlehem    . 
Bloomfield     . 
Bridgewater . 
Bristol 
Brooklyn 
Burlingtoa 
Chaplin 
Chatham 
Cheshire 
Chester 
Colchester 
Columbia 
Darien  . 
Derby    . 

Durham  104      81 

East  Haddam     98    Z04 
East  Hartford  loi    129 


of  books 
t^M    1901 

56      58 


166 


56 


73 
105 
121 

38 


In  the  years  1 898-1904  the  committee  made  grants  of 
books  as  follows 

TARLB  IV 

Towns  Namber  of  books 

zgo4  X898      1899      1900      1901 

44  Morris  .  271      39 

136  New  Britain  163 

28  New  Canaan      xi6    X12    121    114 

36  New  Fairfield      30      31      33      34 

30  Newington    .     116    104    128    124 

76  North  Canaan   123      82    iii      89 
231  North  Haven 

72  Old  Saybrook 

III  Plain ville 

64  Plym9uth 

48  Portland 

77  Prospect 
182  Putnam 

95  Roxbury 

Z36  Salisbury 

57  Saybrook 

47  Scotland 

94  Seymour 

47  Somers 


56      57 
244    193 


50 

68      72 

233 

88    103 


IQM  Z903 

54  55 

64  43 

38  SI 

49  51 

28  54 

139  71 

165 

71  73 

67  69 

37  52 

82  125 


190s  t9ot   I 

65  39 

53  3' 

71  95 

43  25 

107  139 

97  87  1 

204  85 


I 


X07    X09      97      97      91      95 


XZ4  112  104  iix 
93  70  84  76 
75  97  99  "6 
33  39  31  28 
94 
5a 


"4 
70 


83 
80 


130      98      84 
51      58      93 


95  101 

34  30 

98  X05  I 

80  53 


59      76      84      82 


Eastford 

Ellington 

Enfield 

Parmington  . 

Glastonbury 

Goshen 

Granby 

Hampton 

Hebron 

Huntington  . 

KilUngly 

Lebanon 

Madison 

Manchester  . 

Meriden 

Middlebury  . 

Middlefield  . 

Milford 


65  69 

112  109 

X20  116 

103  139 


62  56 

229 

XO6  98 

56  XO5 

too  107 

224  113 

21  24 

128  99 

93  103 


283 

97  73 
104  108 
162  136 

60  54 

112  120 

98  109 

109  III 

164 


91 
65 


«3 
56 


119  103 

95  80 

171 

129  106 

X13  106 

109  100 

106  97 

19  27 

no  117 

100  106 


68  63 

201  76 

02  115 

84  103 
109  103 
lof  169 

55  36 

80  109 

81  99 

S20  78 

97  I" 
102  130 
105  79 

45  53 

98  91 

85  i'3 
96  86 

.  87  97 

95  89 


25a  X07  92 

94   81  50  104 

96  102  80  67 

III  112  107  98 

xoi   South  Windsor  115    xi8  X09  106 

84   Southbury 


134 
109 

51 

76 

90 

X03 


53  I 
94 
23 
64 

94  i 
86  ! 

I 


62  Southineton 

96  Stratford 

91  Suffield 

75  Thomaston 

88  Thompson 

130  Tolland 

79  Union 

50  Vernon 

98  Wallingford 


216  103 

XOI      92  89  96 

90      88  89  78 

X90      73  109  94 

229  1x6  XX5 

37      19  105  32 

99    112  103  95 

208  116  xoo 


115      89  I 

86  X24 
69      62 

93      97 

I 

1x7  loi 
«o      43 


76   West  Hartford    91      88      94 

78   Westbrook    .    119    loi      95      88 


78 
88 


81 
84 
89 


124 

119 

25 

119 
105 


75 
87 
22 
75 
80 


108   Wethersfield 

73   Winchester 
119   Windsor 

77   Woodbury 

22 
107 

94 


75      69  95  106 

175  118  112 

107    III  109  106 

102      81  88  81 


90  100 

102  no 

79  87 

88  77 

71  102 


4.564  5."3  5.467  5,874  5.924  5.671 6, 


V0LUMS8  IN  OSCULATION 

The  following  table  shows  the  volumes,  circulation,  and 
circulation  per  hundred  volumes  of  Class  I  in  the  years  1899- 
1904. 

TABLE  T 

Qrciilstion 


Voltimes 
? 


CirctilsHofi  t 
hundred  vola 


I 


? 


Andover 
AnsonU 

R^Kiin   I  Berlin  free 
"•"^"^    [Kensington 
Bethlehem    . 
BHstol   . 
Brooklvn 
Bloomfield    . 
Burlinfirtoa    . 
Chaplin . 


a,  100    t«a4S    t.300    a,3go    a,ooo    s*>o^    ^i^S^    x/ioo     ooo         x,ooo  51    43    3^    4t 

5.«75    7»7<»    8,243    Q.o$4  10.075  30.«6s  34,83a  36,199    36,77X    |8,35»  S**  4$a  439  406  3$t 


s,ao6    s,4a9    9,565    9,67$ 

1,135      1,294 

X43   ail   a69  1.945 

10,987  xa,o55 

a,o86  «,346  a,aS4  «.375 

1,301 

587   677   786   87a    958 

619   67* 


•.614  3*744   3»M9   4.a6a 

x,30o(tf) 

850  1,060    986  >«3<^ 

^,   33.657  40»8«)3 

3,837  4.664   5,103   5,678 

5.303 


687       837    i,ax9      1.4x3 


X18  T54  143  «S9 
$93  5o«  3«9  «04 

183  198  aa6  a39 

4»4 


i,oax  117  xa3  155  i6«  104 
7» 
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Towns 


Cluitbam 

Cheshire 

Chester  . 

Colchester 

Colombia 

Darieo    . 

Derby    . 

Durham 

Bast  Haddam 

Seat  Hartford 

Sastford 

SHinirton 

Bnfleld  . 
.   FarmJDfcton . 
I  Glastonbury 


Volumes 

? 


Circulation 

? 
I 


Circulation  per 
hundred  volumes 


,  Oranby  . 
'  Hampton 

Hebron . 

Huntington 

KilUngly 

Lebanon 

Madison 

Manchester 

Meriden 

Middlebnry 

Mkldlefield 

Milford  . 

Morris 

Mew  Kritain 
,  Mew  Canaan 
!    Mew  Fairfield 

Mewington  . 

Morth  Canaan 

Kortb  Haven 

Old  Sajbrook 

Plainvdle 

Plymouth 

Forttond 

Frospect 

Fntnam 

Rom  bury 

SaUsbimr 

SaybrooK 

Scotland 

Seymour 


Sonthington 
Sooth  Windsor 
Stratford 
SuAeld  . 
Thomaston 


Tolland 

Union    . 

Vernon  . 

IMTallingford 

West  Hartford 

Westbrook   . 

^PITethersfleld 

"Virinchester  . 

"Vi^indaor 

'WfoodbuTf    . 

Circulstion 
Qrculatioo 


950  1,801  s,o63 

•»a36  ««5«7  ««696 

3,500  4,000  6,004 

1.673  «««30  •«449 

4^15  4,990  5,000 

•«57X  3.41S  3»M7 

789  x«oo4  1,185 

»»349  >»5>4  i.7«9 

s,x84  «,7«7  •»973 

«.3«4  1,705  1.866 


•»«94 

•,841 

4»500 
1,613 
^990 
a.850 
5,900 
4.47" 
1,185 
1.877 
3.404 
1.093 
•.093 
8ai 


^l 


r.a 

3.703 

3.069 

s,6oo 

1.790 

1.870 

9M 

9,007 

9,196 

•,355 

3.700 

t^ 

4.895 

6,aoo 

2:2S 

x,3xa 

1.470 

1.67a 

1.833 

s,8oo 

i.5»o 

9.QOO 

x,o6i 

1.447 

1.568 

6.468 

•.500 

3.466 

5.I08 

9,986 

1,990 

1.379 

i.43« 

1.498 

itn 

9.601 

3.468 

3.718 

719 

i*V* 

1.403 

91,97* 

•8,835 

•3.««o 

1,800 

a.460 

•t793 

3.>ao 

3«7 

416 

433 

700 

1,150 

1.475 

1,619 

jS 

3.700 

4.500 

4,103 

«.soo 

»,76o 

9.030 

X 

•.379 

».5" 

1.639 

9,001 

•.094 

a,99X 

9,80a 

3.078 

3.143 

.13 

590 

650 

681 

«.7a« 

•^38 
1.366 

3.«59 

984 

1.303 

l-tS 

7,000 

7.»«3 

1,006 

911 
I.913 

1.14a 

;:ja 

1.759 

9,969 

3.089 

fM 

1.650 

1,7*0 

1,800 

9,940 

9.866 

3.155 

"•^ 

1.095 
7,916 

1.950 
8,379 

I075 
9.000 

3.466 

10,715 

11,416 

11.530 
3.699 

3.3" 

3»68a 

3.476 

865 

.^ 

2,089 
1.070 

l.«40 

1.170 

5.«SO 

6,376 

6.900 

7.500 

4,414 

5.449 

6,158 

6,734 

•.498 

3.739 

3.0x6 

3*151 

1.401 

1.696 

1.88X 

9,0(8 

t^ 

3«400 

3.650 

3*»o 

9«900 

9.800 

10,400 

i,7» 

9,167 

•.447 

«.454 

i«4a4 

1.903 

1.975 

9.105 

for  6  months 

isr  4H  months 

•.565    4.113    ^748 

•.337 

3,019    6,000    4,784 

3.000 

4,800    9,000    3,000 

1.76X 

7.933 

3,iix    3.800  4,319 

$.393    6.416    6,65* 

4.988  91,655  15,4x6 

1,976       800  904 

3,000    4,718  4,679 

3,644  19.899  15.318 

«.39« 

9,979    3,700  9,84X 

1.130 

4.948  1,589 

9,000    9,300  3,050 

9,39X     x,479  9,586 

6,191  14.500  13.500 

7,000  90,647 

1.905    3.637  3.u8 

3,500  10,829 

408  710 

■  1.893  14.381  33,451 

x,544    1.686  i,69X 

10,971  3a.i4«  33.836 
1.538  5.040 

•6.8?3  53,607 

3.363    6,940  xo.^ 

713       946       606 

9,XOO     1,658     9,790 

10,000  S5,ooo 
3.085  9,500 

4.640 

•.657  7.«93  7.638 
9,t90  4.956  3,889 
3,400    8,856  10,034 

781 
3,900  X9.396  X9,576 
1.579    1.699    •.339 
7.535  13.465 

1.63X 
i.soo    5,389    4,314 

3.849  5.596  9,488 

1.978  4.900   3,646 

3,515  18,890 

1,599  1,440 . 4.614 

9,491  •««094  •3.079 
13.116    5,47$  io.3»7 

3.909  5.«70  9.i6a 
9.368 

1.340  9,436 

1.910  1,400  1,900 
8,000  98,516  97,449 
7.343    7.507  39.679 

3,955      4.946     6,119 

3.«75  3.843    3.700 

4.060  7,513    7,W5 

io,qoo  5.530  4c.8a3 

9,636  6.905     <,997 

3.096  3,716    !4.383 


6,918 
5,100 
9,800 


4.<;6o 
5.688 

17.733 

779 

3.<n4 

■  1,647 

3.^oo 
1.633 

•.773 
10.934 
17.767 

•.436 
11,076 

33.333 

1,956 
1.441 


198,966 

9,500 

1.39s 

7.370 
3.016 

10.416 
735 

19,649 
9,a44 

14.985 

3.375 

9.531 
3.646 

5.090 
•5.334 

11,QOO 
7.864 

3,085 
1.095 

39»«'9 
31.575 

pu 

8,447 
39.858 
7.343 

3.773 


•.385      6,344  43« 

^      5.7*^5 
4,506      4,064  968 

4.983 
9,500      1,769    57 
|,t6o      6,080 
16,184(^)40.1^ 
5,683      5,895  997 
4.977  "39 
16,719  849 
882   lOf 
1.686349 
8.673  587 
5.6*0 
3.833  a^ 
4.431 
1.335 
9,000  143 
3.»97  »59 
16.458  39« 
99,998 
1.750  977 
19,381 

65,oco  571 
1.50a  150 

■90 

33.157  363 
3.979 
110,910  111,084 
10,608   8,840  346 
561     499  989 

1»765  144 
8.736  970 
6,109   6,195 


16^348 

738 

S.009 

8,510 

t^h 

3.300 
4.4^ 
1,1  to 
180 
•.843 
4.347 

30,447 
3,990 

11,085 

34.636 
i.«34 
3.553 

9,500 


374  301 
190  189 
7$  46 


193  »09 

135  113 
451  458 
89  65 

308  999 

563  659 


378  347 
344 

•"IS 

55  36 

ig6  34$ 
616  505 
199  187 
100  99 

365335 
61  69 
266  56 
950  938 
4«9  40J 
168 


166  171  157  I 

536  391 
98  99 

9  100 

ia6  101 

78968 

340  3«7 


6,909 
3.000 

ii,«37 
700 

11.557 
9,176 

13,67c 
4.536 
3.143 
9.C9O 
4.047 

14.699 
5.188 

99,669 

19.630 
6.841 

3.000 

98,946 
98  079 
6.fo6 
3.740 
8,885 
38.789 
7.110 
3,198 


6.831  359 

5,640  950 
11.903  398 

800 
11.890  5»3 

9,318  183 
11,641 

5.829 

3.958  534 
10,498  318 

3.175  396 
14.346 

4.744  a88 
99.410  394 
13.998  157 

6,083  159 

3,«»84 

3.673 

1.000  i6i 
39.789  504 
30.104  170 

6.077  169 

3.37«  374 

7.776  250 
36.190  66 

6,989  360 

3.055  360 


198  130 
337  3»3 
344  386 

601  798 
49 
965650 

199  87 
114  41 
353 
707 

343  444 
439  333 
145  U6 
186  155 

100  46 
305  305 

9fO  150 

358  338 
111 
469430 
178  164 
193  307 

355 

419  303 

911  909 
840  600 

450  407 

991  30« 
96  104 
348  197 

957  19» 

"•  95 
430  499 
4<6  519 
993  916 
9t8  168 
915  931 
441  406 
976  9g6 
930  140 


194  9« 

38932; 

346  546 

75  97 

93 

.313 
178  193 
478  4i7 

340  969 
80  60 

100 
>99 
914  198 

358  957 
143  366 
354  S50 
109  109 

148  146 
155  154 

330  356 
333  197 
357  370 
924  160 
465  405 
377  997 
251  340 
109  106 
183' 155 
130 

341  109 
91     83 

376  373 
4«5  4»6 
«93  »86 
183  15s 
933  191 
373  333 
949  365 
151  147 
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From  the  table  on  pages  256-277  the  following  summaiy  is  made. 

TABLE    VII 


1 

II 

IS 

1^ 

lb 

1 

1 

<** 

5 

5^ 

Toul  expend- 
iture, aaUries, 
books  and 
periodicals 

11 

2- 

"o 

1897 

77 

54 

«3« 

4« 

5)3'a'-» 

«.598,i 

5a»365 

$50,197.93 

I35.0s8.31 

$33,015.81 

$108,373.05 

5« 

S8 

1898 

85 

50 

.35 

47 

665.338 

•.739.755 

5«.309 

S7.38a.94 

36,a8a«7 

6.303.48 

99.866.6g 

54 

60 

■Sqq 

9t 

50 

«4« 

51 

7««»Sav 

u83$.6o5 

5.987 

Sa.a7S-34 

34.098.50 

6.834.66 

93,197.90 

S8 

60 

190^ 

102 

39 

MI 

59 

74O1600 

<>894.S>i 

9.068 

58,340.03 

37.863.aa 

7,828.73 

xo4.o3t-98 

65 

69 

190  • 

no 

33 

«43 

6a 

826,837 

a,o6f,34i 

6a,9io 

66,803.67 

38.464.57 

8,474.08 

"3.74«.3a 

70 

y» 

1902 

"4 

SX 

MS 

69 

84«,63« 

'.086,941 

5.99» 

71,57987 

4a.407.33 

6,184.77 

I3«,i7i.97 

75 

TO 

1903 

118 

*9 

M7 

70 

9aa^6i 

».«97.404 

67,9x9 

76.398.76 

48,800.43 

8,ai3.79 

133,413.98 

78 

TO 

1904 

ta8 

«7 

158 

74 

997.7og 

».338.33^ 

59,554 

78,794.67 

4S.9a3-98 

867.  7^ 

ia?,:ioo.^i 

79 

76 

TRAVELING  LIBRARIES 

The  location  of  the  libraries  and  pictures  entrusted  to  the 
committee  is  given  below 

COLONIAL    DAMEis    LIBRARIES    LOANED    TO    SCHOOLS 


g 

1 

g 

1 

1 

^ 

3 

H 

3 

^ 

North  Canaan 

ti 

Wallingford 

19 

East  HaTcn 

New  Milford 

Willington 

Prospect 

North  Canaan 

Wolcott 

JO 

North  Canaan 

Wolcott 

u 

North  Branford 

Canton 

Sharon 

New  Canaan 

ai 

Sherman 

Kent 

Brookfield 

Prospect 

Ledyard 

13 

Harwinton 

as 

North  Branford 

New  Canaan 

Sherman 

Rocky  HiU 

Kent 

14 

Kent 

Harwinton 

Prospect 

Winchester 

«3 

Willington 

Sherman 

Killingworth 

Cornwall 

Old  Lyme 

«5 

North  Branford 

M 

Barkhamsted 

Kent 

Kent 

Newtown 

Old  Lyme 

Bethel 

n 

Cornwall 

Norwich 

Norwalk 

Bethel 

Sherman 

i< 

Guilford 

New  Haven 

Kent 

Kent 

j6 

Rocky  HiU 

Willtngton 

Bethel 

Bethlehem 

Norwich 

New  Mnford 

ff 

Kent 

Essex 

Preston 

«< 

Newtown 

17 

Plainfield 

Essex 

Prospect 

Ellington 

jB 

Bethel 

East  Hartford 

Chatham 

North  Branford 

Colebrook 

It 

Windham 

Wolcott 

North  Branford 
Trumbull 

Norwich 
Wolcott 

«9 

Canton 
Kent 
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^ 


I 


JO   Harwinton 

Kent 
31    East  Windsor 

Cornwall 

firidgewater 
ja    Canaan 

East  Haven 
J}    Kent 

Tnimbnil 

Preston 
34    Newtown 

North  firanlord 

Bethel 
SS    Kent 

Newtown 

Oxford 
$6    Woodstock 

Norwalk 

Lebanon 


I        I 

Bethel 
37    Kent 

East  Windsor 

Kent 
jB    Southbnry 

Kent 
99    Trumbull 

Colebrook 

New  Hartford 

40  Branford 
Oxford 

41  Monroe 
Norwich 
Rocky  HiU 

4S    Roxbury 

South  Windsor 

Wolcott 
43    Trumbull 

Chatham 


1 

g 

3 

^ 

Kent 

44 

Burlington 

Sharon 

45 

Kent 

Bethel 

East   Windsor 

Bethel 

46 

Winchester 

Norwalk 

47 

East  Haven 

Kent 

48 

Goshen 

M 

New  Hartford 

49 

Cornwall 

Newtown 

5© 

New  Fairfield 

Kent 

PORTFOLIOS  OF  PICTURES  LOANED  BY  COLONIAL  DAMES  TO  SCHOOLS, 


I 

Burlington 

Brookfield 

Beacon  Falla 

Kent 

Groton 

Bethlehem 

Prospect 


Lebanon 

North  Haven 
5    North  Canaan 

Prospect 
6 

Bethlehem 

7  North  Canaan 
Harwinton 
Danbury 

8  East  Hartford 
Prospect 

9 

Windsor 

10  Old  Lyme 
Wolcott 

11  Canton 

East  Hartford 
u    Windsor 


16 


13 
14 


Newtown 


Ledyard 

North  Canaan 

Prospect 

Danbury 

North  Haven 

Plymouth 

Somers 

Rocky  HiU 

Burlington 

Kent 

New  Canaan 

Windsor 

Somers 

Prospect 

East  Haven 

Ellington 


2^    East  Hartford 

Wolcott 
14    Burlington 

East  Hartford 

Wolcott 
as    Brookfield 

Norwalk 
s6    Kent 

Newtown 

Rocky  HiU 
97    Bethlehem 


I 

Rocky  HUl 

Wolcott 

Haddam 

Killingly 

Branford 

Harwinton 

East  Haven 

Thompson 

North  Canaan 

New  Canaan 

Gran by 

Haddam 


Newington 

33  Ellington 
Windsor 

34  Prospect 
Newington 

35  Willington 
Bridgewater 

36  Somers 
Guilford 
Orange 

37  Bethlehem 
Brooklyn 
Wolcott 
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PORTFOLIOS  OF  PICTURES  LOANED  BY  COLONIAL  DAMES  TO 
LIBRARIES. 


i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

e 

& 

H 

0U 

y 

Scotland 

Cheshire 

6 

Cromwell 

East  Hartford 

Andover 

Putnam 

Chatham 

3 

Watcrtown 

Wethersfield 

Norwalk 

Putnam 

7 

Bethlehem 

Derby 

Tolland 

Wethersfield 

Waterbury 

4 

Hampton 

Andover 

Sufford 

5 

Newtown 

8 

Wethersfield 

LIBRARIES    LOANED   BY   CELARLES    H    LEEDS    TO    NEIGHBORHOODS 


ibrar 
own 

1 

a 
1 

1 

a 

1 

J             h 

^ 

H 

:^ 

H 

I    Sprague 

9 

Norwalk 

East  Granby 

Oxford 

Wolcott 

Washington 

Baltic 

10 

Hartland 

i6 

North  Haven 

2    Voluntown 

Litchfield 

Newtown 

Salem 

North  Branford 

« 

3    Voluntown 

II 

..             it 

17 

Litchfield 

Southbury 

Litchfield 

SUmford 

Guilford 

Newtown 

New  Hartford 

4 

12 

East  Granby 

Hartland 

5    Norwalk 

Warren 

i8 

Winchester 

Bethany 

Wolcott 

19 

Newtown 

6    Guilford 

13 

Newtown 

GuUford 

Chatham 

Norwalk 

20 

" 

7    North  Haven 

14 

« 

Chatham 

Stamford 

Warren 

Oxford 

8    Guilford 

15 

Oxford 

LIBRARIES    OWNED     BY     PUBUC     LIBRARY     COMMITTEE 
LOANED   TO    SCHOOLS 


I 

1  Chatham 
New  Hartford 

2  Norwalk 
Brookfield 

3  Killingly 
Thompson 

4  North  Haven 


a 

o 

H 
Thompson 
Essex 


New  Hartford 
6    Salisbury 
Killingly 


1 

g 

3 

S 

7 

New  Hartford 

8 

Sherman 

9 

Essex 

10 

Trumbull 

II 

Kent 

12 

Thompson 

AUDUBON   UBRARIES   LOANED  TO   SCHOOLS 


I 


3  ^ 

1  Colebrook 
Woodstock 
Cornwall 

2  Stonington 


a        I 

3  Guilford 
North  Branford 
Windsor 

4  Beacon  Falls 


a 

Orange 
Beacon  Falls 
Roxbury 
Woodstock 
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Woodstock 

19 

Burlington 

32 

Monroe 

7 

Hftddam 

** 

Rocky  HUl 

Rocky  HiU 

33 

Greenwich 

Haddam 

Windsor 

East  Lyme 

8 

Naugatuck 

JO 

Monroe 

Rocky  Hill 

«( 

Mansfield 

34 

Burlington 

9 

Bethel 

SI 

Winchester 

Canton 

Canton 

Bethel 

35 

Simsbury 

10 

Westport 

23 

Woodbury 

Woodstock 

Branford 

36 

Burlington 

II 

Sumford 

Z$ 

Bristol 

Southbury 

Torrington 

H 

Bethlehem 

Branford 

12 

North  Canaan 

Groton 

37 

Thompson 

13 

Essex 

H 

East  Haven 

Southbury 

j6 

Tolland 

38 

Ellington 

Windsor 

Bethlehem 

Colebrook 

14 

Bethlehem 

27 

Burlington 

39 

Hamden 

Roxbury 

Wilton 

Ellington 

IS 

Windsor 

28 

Stamford 

40 

Brookfield 

16 

Washington 

Sharon 

New  Canaan 

•* 

39 

Haddam 

41 

North  Haven 

Windsor 

Monroe 

Cornwall 

«7 

Windham 

30 

Bridgewater 

42 

Goshen 

East  Haven 

Barkhamsted 

Simsbury 

18 

New  Haven 
Norwich 

31 

Burlington 
Killingworth 

BIKD  CHARTS   LOANED  BY   AUDUBON    SOCIITY   TO   SCHOOLS 


Town 

District 

Town 

District 

East  Windsor 

I 

Norwich 

Greeneville 

New  Hartford 

Nortk  End 

South  Windsor 

9 

Bethlehem 

6 

Watertown 

Polk 

2 

Ellington 

Center 

East  Hartford 

Second  North 

Danbury 

** 

Guilford 

North 

Norwalk 

North  Center 

Colebrook 

West 

Salisbury 

Simsbury 

Bushy  HiU 

Danbury 

Morris  street 

Brookfield 

I 

Bristol 

Bethel 

" 

Chatham 

Southeast 

" 

Litchfield 

Northfield 

" 

Burlington 

a 

" 

13 

North  Haven 

3 

•* 

Meriden 

Lewis    avenue 

Enfield 

South 

Thompson 

4 

East  Hartford 

" 

East  Hartford 

Center 

Milford 

East  Hartford 

Union 

Naugatuck 

Center 

North  Haven 

4 

Chatham 

East  Hampton 

Sherman 

6 

East  Hartford 

Center 

WaUingford 

10 

Norwich 

Meriden 

West  Broad  street 

Hartford 

North  Haven 

4 

" 

East  Hartford 

Hockanum 

Norwich 

Central 

Killingworth 

Southwest 

East  Lyme 

Niantic 

Meriden 

No  Broad  street 

New  Haven 

Trumbull 

Tashua 

KiUingworth 

Pine  Meadow 

Ledyard 

5 

Haddam 

Stone  House 

East  Windsor 

10 

North  Haven 

4 

Plainfield 

Bethel 

Center 
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Town 

District 

Town 

District 

Goshen 

HaU  Meadow 

Cornwall 

I 

Groton 

10 

Granby 

4 

Ledyard 

3 

Groton 

7 

New  Hartford 

Greenwoods 

Orange 

I 

Thompson 

4 

Colebrook 

West 

Rocky  HiU 

Center 

Meriden 

Killingly 

9 

Thompson 

13 

New  Haven 

Normal  school 

Meriden 

Branford 

Thompson 

10 

Somers 

Center 

Wilton 

10 

Litchfield 

Fluteville 

Naugatuck 

Pine  HDl 

Putnam 

6 

Branford 

Paved  street 

New  Britain 

Normal  school 

« 

MiU  PUin 

Kent 

Buirs  Bridge 

Roxbury 

s 

East  Hartford 

North  Bumsids 

New  Britain 

Normal  school 

«           « 

««                       M 

Fairfield 

Plattsville 

Bristol 

New  Haven 

Webster  school 

Thomaston 

s 

Sprague 

I 

Harwinton 

II 

Wilton 

7 

Woodstock 

IS 

Windsor 

I 

Killingly 

8 

Kent 

3 

Newtown 

Middle  Gate 

Thompson 

10 

Huntington 

Center 

Danbury 

Morris  street 

Norwich 

West  Chelsea 

North  Haven 

I 

East  Hartford 

Bumside 

Danbury 

Center 

Fairfield 

Banks  North 

Middletown 

Johnson  Lum 

Wallingford 

S 

Somers 

7 

New  Haven 

Orange  street 

Norwicn 

Norwalk 

UBRAIY  LOANID   BY   WOMEN'S   CLUB     NORWALK 
TO  NEIGHBORHOODS 
Canton 

LIBRART  LQAKID  BY  AUTHOr's  CLUB     BRIDGEPORT 

TO  NEIGH^ORHOODS 

New  Hartford 

East   Granby 

LIBRARY    LOANED    BY    WOMEN'S    CLUB     WATERBURY 
TO  NEIGHBORHOODS 
GniUord 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  natural  history 
of  New  York,  lectures  and  accompanying  slides  have  become 
the  property  of  the  state.  The  slides  and  lectures  are  loaned 
to  applicants  upon  condition  that  there  be  no  charge  for  ad- 
mission. A  detailed  statement  of  the  use  of  these  slides  in  the 
year  is  given. 
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No 
Lecture  Town         present 

iM      New  Britain  907 

Plainfield  ^ 

Hartford  45 

Colchester  a»s 

Waterbury  ao8 

Hartford  8a 

Boston,  Mass  303 

itf      New  Britain  150 

Mystic  S07 
Windsor  Locks    s6 

Plainfield  69 

Newington  80 

Boston,  Mass  350 

Boston,  Mass  500 

190  Greenwich  4J0 
Greenwich  130 
Plainfield  63 
Naugatnck  75 
Boston,  Mass  668 

191  Plainfield  84 
Sharon  50 
Naugatnck  86 
Hartford  8a 
Windsor  Locks    17 

19a      Hartford  8a 


No 
Town  present 

Hartford  73 

Newington  58 

Windham  37 

197B    Stonington  03 

Plainfield  53 

Plainfield  45 

Canton  aoo 

Canton  190 

197C    Greenwich  168 

Plainfield  57 

Canton  S07 

Canton  19a 

199A    New  Britain  aoo 

199B    Hartford  100 

New  Britain  aoo 

aooA    Litchfield  5a 

Hartford  15a 

aooB    Hartford  15a 

aosA    Naugatnck  90 

Litchfield  iia 

Hartford  134 

ao$B    Mystic  156 

Hartford  700 

Plainfield  60 

New  London  867 


No 
Town  present 

Naugatuck  613 
Windsor  Locks    30 

Hartford  194 

ao4      Litchfield  17a 

Plainfield  5a 

ass      New  Britain  150 

Greenwich  469 

New  Haven  60 

Litchfield  180 

Stonington  305 

Burlington  155 
Windsor  Locks    31 

Hartford  40 

Hartford  aso 

Norwich  100 

a39B    Litchfield  137 

Hartford  8a 
jMani' 

<  roals    Stratford  153 

fOur     Norwalk  300 

i  native 

birds   Plainfield  $€ 

Total  attend- 
ance ix.7^ 


The  following  is  a  summary  showing  the  number  of  towns 
to  which  libraries,  picture  collections  or  charts  were  supplied 
during  the  year. 


Town 

Na 

Town 

No 

Town 

No 

Andorer 

East  Granby 

Killingworth 

Ashford 

East  Hartford 

IS 

Lebanon 

Barkhamsted 

East  Haven 

Ledyard 

Beacon  Falls 

East  Lyme 

Litchfield 

Bethany 

East  Windsor 

Mansfield 

Bethel 

XJ 

Ellington 

Meriden 

Bethlehem 

Essex 

Monroe 

Branford 

Fairfield 

Naugatuck 

Bridgewatcr 

Goshen 

New  Britain 

Bristol 

Granby 

New  Canaan 

Brookfield 

Greenwich 

New  Fairfield 

Brooklyn 

Griswold 

New  Hartford 

Burlington 

Groton 

New  Haven 

Canton 

Guilford 

Newington 

Chatham 

Haddam 

New  Milford 

Cheshire 

Hamden 

Newtown 

13 

Colebrook 

Hartford 

North  Branford 

Cornwall 

Hartland 

North  Canaan 

Cromwell 

Harwinton 

North  Haven 

Dan  bury 

Hebron 

Norwalk 

Darien 

Kent 

^ 

Norwich 

Derby 

Killingly 

4 

Old  Lyme 
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Town                             No       Town 

No 

Town 

Na 

Orange 

2       Somers 

Watertown 

Oxford 

J       Southbury 

Westport 

Plainfidd 

,       South  Windsor 

Wethersfield 

Preston    i 

1       Sprague 

WUlington 

Prospect                            I, 

1       Sufford 

Wilton 

Putnam 

1       Sumford 

Winchester 

Redding 

I       Stonington 

Windsor 

Rocky  Hill                       { 

J       Thompson 

Wolcott 

13 

Roxbury                             ^ 

1       Thomaston 

Woodstock 

Salem                                 i 

,       Tolland 

Salisbury 

[       Torrington 

Total  towns 

109 

Saybrook                           j 

1       Trumbull 

libraries. 

pic 

Scotland                            i 

Voluntown 

ture    collec- 

Seymour                           i 

WaUingford 

tions. 

and 

Sharon                               i 

^       Warren 

charts 

45> 

Sherman                            { 

}       Washington 

Sirasbury                           i 

\       Waterbury 

, 
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In  the  year  under  review  five  new  libraries  were  organized 
under  the  state  law. 

New  library  buildings  were  completed  in  Rockville  (town 
of  Vernon)  and  in  Westbrook. 

There  are  126  libraries  free  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  in  which  they  are  situated.  These  libraries  contain 
899^96  volumes  and  report  a  circulation  of  2,188,594. 

The  towns  of  the  state  raised  by  taxation  and  paid  for  free 
libraries  $69,599.05. 

New  Haven  reports  the  largest  circulation,  314,233  vol- 
umes. This  is  2.9  books  to  each  individual  of  a  population  of 
108,027.  Hartford  comes  next  with  a  circulation  of  209,290 
volumes,  which  is  2.6  volumes  to  each  individual  of  a  popula- 
tion of  79,850.  Bridgeport  reports  a  circulation  of  179438, 
or  2.5  volumes  to  each  individual  of  a  population  of  70,996. 

Of  the  libraries  receiving  the  state  grant,  Meriden  and 
Derby  report  the  largest  circulation  per  hundred  volumes, — 
respectively  546  and  505. 

Among  the  smallest  towns,  the  following  are  worthy  of 
notice:  Scotland,  population  471,  circulated  2,958  books,  an 
average  of  6.2  books  to  each  inhabitant ;  Andover,  population 
385,  circulated  2,405  books,  an  average  of  6.2  books  to  each 
inhabitant;  Morris,  population,  535,  circulated  2,979  books, 
an  average  of  5.5  to  each  inhabitant ;  Goshen,  population  835, 
circulated  4,421  books,  an  average  of  5.2  to  each  inhabitant. 

The  justification  of  the  free  public  library  is  entirely  edu- 
cational. Its  purpose  is  to  give  to  all  advantages  which  come 
from  the  common  contribution  —  taxation.  The  fundamental 
idea  has  been  obscured  by  making  the  free  public  library  a 
depository  of  ephemeral  literature, —  a  resort  for  mere  recrea- 
tion. 

Without  doubt  books  supply  one  of  the  highest  forms  of 
recreation,  and  works  of  imagination  sometimes  exhibit  litera- 
ture at  its  noblest  point.  Public  money  can  be  used  in  certain 
cases  for  purposes  of  recreation  without  economic  waste. 
Public  money  ought  to  be  so  used  only  where  the  recreation 
subserves  some  general  public  good  and  is  unattainable  by 
individual  effort.  Open  spaces  in  a  great  town  supply  recrea- 
tion and  conduce  to  the  general  health  of  the  community. 
Noble  music  in  open  spaces  supplies  what  is  privately  unat- 
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tainable  and  beautifies  the  life  of  the  community.  Ephemeral 
literature  in  public  libraries  has  not  the  same  foundation  as 
the  foregoing.  It  supplies  individuals  with  what  they  can 
obtain  for  themselves  without  difficulty. 

The  introduction  without  limit  of  current  untested  books 
has  obscured  the  original  educational  purpose  of  the  library. 
Those  who  wish  to  be  amused  at  public  expense  have  become 
quite  unreasonable.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  sometimes  the 
only  books  requested  by  libraries  are  unknown  fiction.  The 
committee  has  not  deemed  it  wise  to  devote  state  grants 
entirely  to  fiction. 

The  committee  has  considered  the  free  public  library  as 
related  intimately  to  the  educational  system.  The  beginning 
is  in  the  schools.  For  many  children  the  public  school  has 
been  a  blind  alley.  They  went  to  school  and  left  school  and 
that  was  the  end  of  their  education.  Having  started  them 
on  the  right  course,  it  is  reasonable  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  should  train 
their  pupils  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  public  library.  If  the 
children  and  scholars  resort  thither  and  regard  them  as  their 
own,  they  will  not  depart  from  them.  It  does  not  require 
any  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  as  the  children 
glide  from  school  into  active  life  and  then  as  youth  glides  into 
middle  life,  there  will  move  with  them  the  sense  of  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement  which  the  school  initiated  and  the  public 
library  continues. 

Here  much  depends  upon  the  teacher  and  the  librarian. 
There  are  more  good  teachers  than  there  are  good  libra- 
rians. It  is  very  difficult  for  each  library  to  have  a  specimen 
of  that  rarest  of  living  beings, —  a  good  librarian,  and  to  have 
a  competent  board  of  directors,  composed  of  men  •and  women 
representing  all  classes.  The  choice  of  books  involves  great 
responsibility  and  really  demands  inspiration. 

There  should  be  in  each  library  a  room  whence  books  for 
school  children  can  be  taken  and  in  each  school  a  place  where 
such  books  can  be  located.  There  should  be  school  catalogues, 
subdivided  for  special  divisions  by  the  schools,  made  by  the 
librarian  and  several  teachers  of  the  schools.  There  may  be 
classes  held  in  the  library  itself  and  there  may  be  also  a  local 
museum  in  the  library  where  everything  may  be  learned  that 
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belongs  to  the  history  of  the  locality,  whether  it  be  its  natural 
history  or  the  history  of  its  human  affairs  or  the  history  of  its 
relation  to  the  country  or  the  world. 

.  The  foregoing  suggests  that  the  public  library  being  a 
public  institution  every  town  should  be  compelled  to  establish 
and  maintain  one  as  it  now  establishes  and  maintains  free 
public  schools. 
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Additions 

P 

Namb  op  Libraky 

i 

•sg 
51 

Free 

or 

subscription 

11 

DURING 

Year 

II 

2i 

Town 

ll 

« 
'& 

^ 

i 

1      Andover 

Andover  Public  Library 

'895 

free 

»»405 

48 

48 

3» 

t     AmoniA 

Ansonia  Library 

1896 

free 

xo,07s 

981 

668 

3.809 

3     Ashford 

Babcock  Library 

X865 

free 

4»xoo 

50 

y> 

90 

4     Berlin 

Berlin  Free  Library 
East  Berlin  Library 

189a 
1856 

free 

a,67S 
679 

XX7 
xa 

(*) 

S      Berlin 

subscription 

107 

SO 

6     Berlin 

Peck  Memorial  Library 

i8a9 

free 

XfSaa 

«7 

(a) 

3*7 

M5 

7      Bethlehem 

Bethlehem  Free  Public  Library 

1857 

free 

Xf945 

64 

X4 

130 

69 

8      Bloomfield 

Prosser  Public  Library 

Z903 

free 

x,30x 

455 

Z20 

3«5 

9      Bran  ford 

10  Bridgeport 

11  Bristol 

James  Blackstone  Memorial  Li- 
brary Association 
Bridgeport  Public  Library 

Free  PubUc  Library 

X893 
x88x 

free 
free 

X7»ooo 
45.53a 
xa,oss 

x,83a 

X08 

■.75S 

«a.55« 

a.099 

9.SOO 
x,ooo 

189a 

free 

x,oo4 

314 

le     Brookljrn 
13      Burlington 

Brooklyn  Town  Library  Ass*n 
Burlington  Public  Library 

1890 
X896 

free 

a,37S 
958 

X56 
7» 

free 

za 

199 

54 

14      Cnnaan 

David  M  Hunt  Ubrary 

X89X 

subscription 

80 

ZI 

30 

15.    Chaplin 

Chaplin  Public  Ubrary 

X90X 

free 

679 

55 

a 

X46 

69 

16     Chatham 

Chatham  Public  Library 

.898 

free 

a.565 

X39 

X16 

480 

940 

17      Chatham 

Middle  Haddam  PubUc  Library 

1893 

free 

663 

50 

36 

XXX 

56 

18     Cheshire 

Cheshire  PubUc  Ubrary 

X89S 

free 

a,337 

80 

X52 

989 

19      Chester 

Chester  Public  Ubrary 

X896 

free 

3,01  a 

83 

X96 

500 

ao      Colchester 

Colchester  Library  Association 
Saxton  B  Uttle  Free  Ubrary 

1856 
x88a 

subscription 

3,000 
4,800 

58 

91 

ax      Columbia 

free 

37 

594 

900 

65 

aa      Cornwall 

Cornwall  Ubrary  Association 
West  Cornwall  Ubrary  Ass'n 

X869 
X899 

subscription 
subscription 

•3.X13 
«05 

60 

30 

a3      Cornwall 

83 

5 

36 

94      Coventry 

Porter  Ubrary  Association 

x886 

free 

450 

3 

90 

6 

as      Coventry 

Hale  Donation  Ubrary 

X804 

free* 

x,5xx 

aa 

X 

xo 

zo 

96      Coventry 

South  Coventry  Circulating  U- 

brary 
Belden  Ubrary  Association 

x88o 

subscription 

3*850 

94 

50 

40 

37      Cromwell 

1888 

subscription 

Xi340 

3 

>4 

84 

S4 

a8      Danbury 

Danbury  Ubrary 

1869 

free 

'5.799 

98 

85 

x,975 

99      Darien 

Darien  Free  Library  Association 

Z901 

free 

1,761 

60 

xoo 

70 

30      Derby 

Derby  Public  Ubrary 

190X 

free 

7.933 

949 

330 

X.757 

31      Derby 
3a      Durham 

Derby  Neck  Ubrary  Association 

1896 

free 

7,800 

900 

Durham  Public  Ubrary 

1894 

free 

3.X" 

aaS 

3» 

373 

XO7 

33      East  ford 

East  ford  Town"  Ubrary 

X897 

free 

x,976 

83 

' 

95 

40 

(a)  Included  in  additions  by  purchase 


*  To  mioisteis  of  Coventry  and  surrounding  towns 
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LnmAmiBs  1903-1904 


>TAT]STics  OP  Books  Ciscui^txo 


40         750 


1,688 
5«7 


«7a  795 

sn      5*637 
c)  19*690 


Zt036;     ao^6o        9,397 


186'  863 

>34,  4«8 

794I       J,689 


•5*       i,«3Q 
♦06       »,43« 


»?>  5»o 


JO«J     37*»05 


;r,8oo     19.3  »3 


•74 


»,9ia 
566 


li 

OS 


60 
10,166 


«»034 
5a 


•59 
75« 


x,5i6 


170 


»»43» 
108 


Ill 


150 
4*651 


(b) 


140 
487 


(b) 


(d) 


«,86a 

x,2ao      (b) 


5*958 


608 


Tola 


SO 

1,900 

1,477 

40,588 

6,080 
40,136 


5.825 
883 


Dayi  and  hours  of  opening 


XfOoo  Tbarsdays,  6-8  p.m. 

38,351  Daily,  xo  A.M.-9.30  p.m. 

Tbarsdays,  8  A.M.-8  p.m. 

4,36a  Wednesdays,  3-5  and  7-9  p.m. 

669  \  Wednesdays,  9-8  p.m. 
I  Saturdajrs,  4-0  p.m. 
Saturdays,    3.30-4.30 ;     7.30- 

XO  P.M. 

1,366  Saturdays,  3-5  p.m. 

5*393  Moo**    Wed.,  Sat,  3-6  and 
7-9  P.M 
33,433  Daily,  except  Sundays,  8.30 

A.M.-9  P.M. 

«79,438  Daily,  9  A.M.-9.30  p.m. 

40,893  Daily,  except  Sun.  and  holi- 
days, 9  A.M.-X  P.M.,  •-9  P.M. 
5,678  Saturdays,  3.30-5  p.m. 

x,ooi  j  Fridays,  7-8  p  m. 

( Sundavs,  x  p.m. 
x,i83  Mon.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9-5,    6-9 

P.M. 

673  Wednesdays,  7  p.m.;  Satur- 
days, 3  P.M. 

6,344  Mon.,  7-9  P.M.;  Wed.,  5-7 
p.m.:  Sat.,  3-6  P.M. 

z,388  Saturdays,  8.30-4.30  p.m. 

5,705  Tues.,  Fri.,  ^-5  p.m.;  During 
summer  7.30-9  p.m.  Tues. 

4,064  Saturdays,  3-5, 7-9  p.m.;  Wed- 
nesdays, 7-9  P.M. 

4,983  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays, 

„3-5.7-9PM^ 
1,763  Fndays,  3  and  7  p.m. 

850  Saturdays,  a.30-5  p.m. 

•416  Thursdays,  3-5,  7-9  p.m. 

60  Whenever    people    call     for 
booksi 
Daily. 


Satnr- 


Tuesdays,    6-8   p.m. 

days,  4-8  p.m. 
Tues.,  afternoon  and  evening 

Sat.,  evening. 
Daily,  except   Sundays   and 

legal    holidays,    xo   a.m. 

p.m.  :  3-6  P.M.;  7-9  P.M. 
Week-days,  3-9  p.m. 

Working  days,  io-x3  a.m.;  z-9 

p.m.;  Sunoay  and  all  but  3 

holidays,  3-5  p.m. 
xOfOoolThurs.,  3-5   p.m.;   Sun.,   x-5 

p.m.;  holidays,  in  p.m. 
Tues.  r-5  P'M.;  Sat.  3-5  and 

7-9 '.M. 
Fridays,  3-5,  7-8-30  p.m. 


Access  to 
shelves 


no 

y« 

yes 

yes 

ye» 

yes 

yes 

partial 

no 
yes 

no 

ye» 

yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

ye» 

yes 

y« 

yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 

partial 

yes 
yes 
yes 


Name  of  librarian 

or 
officer  reporting 


Mary  E  Hyde 
Anna  Hadley 
Peter  Piatt 
Emily  Brandegee 
GeorgianaA  Kelsey 
Olive  M  Bauer 
Alice  E  Bird 
Emily  J  Wilcox 
Henry  M  Whitney 
Mrs  Agnes  Hills 
Charles  L  Wooding 
Lillian  Luce 
John  A^Reeve 
C  Belle  Maltbie 
Gertrude  L  Hunt 
Margery  Abell 
Dr  G  N  Lawson,  Sec 
Mary  £  Baldwin 
Mrs  Mary  E  Denison 
Abby  G  WiUard 
Alanson  G  Fox 
Mary  J  Whitney 
William  D  Bosler,  Pres 
Mrs  L  J  Loomis 
Rev  Nestor  Light 
Mrs  DeW  Kingsbury 
Sarah  M  Savage 
Mrs  C  H  Sanford 

Lucretia  B  CuUen 
Grace  A  Child 

WF  Osborne 
Mrs  G  L  Hart 
S  Florence  Warren 


PO 


Andover 
Ansonia 
WarrenviUe 
Berlin 
East  Berlin 
Kensington 
Bethlehem 
Bloomfield 
Branford 
Bridgepoct 
Bristol 
Brooklyn 
Buriingtoa 
FalUViUage 
Chaplin 
East  Hampton 
Middle  Haddam  17 
Cheshire  x8 

Chester  19 

Colchester  ao 

Columbia  sx 

Cornwall  as 

West  Cornwall  S3 
South  Coventry  94 
South  Coventry  35 
South  Coventry  96 
Cromwell  97 

Danbury  s8 


Darien 
Derby 

Derby 

Durham 

Ea*tford 


•9 
30 

3« 
3« 
33 


Included  in  cbildren*s  stories. 

Ed.—  17 


(c)  Included  in  fiction.        (d)  Included  in  non-fiction. 
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TABLB  Vni—- REPORT 


Namb  op  Libbakv 

1 

og 

51 

z888 

Free 

or 

subscription 

II 

Additions 

DURING 

Yrar 

11 

Town 

^3 

QQ-S 

« 
& 

^ 

34     EastHaddam 

free. 

5.393 

3» 

X70 

300 

lOS 

35     East  Hartford 

East  Hartford  PubUc  Library 

1896 

free 

4.988 

43» 

85 

a.844 

36     East  Lyme 

Niantic  PubUc  Ubcary 

1888 

subscription 

1,050 

«5 

•5 

75 

S* 

37  East  Windsor 

38  Ellingtoa 

Warehouse  Point  Library  Ass*n 

1875 
z88i 

subscription 
free 

1,000 

3,000 

100 

80 

HaU  Memorial  Ubrary 

800 

sz8 

90 

39     Enfield 

Enfield  Public  Ubrary 

1884 

free 

S.644 

176 

64 

300 

soo 

40     Essex 

Essex  Library  Association 

1890 

subscription 

>«5Sa 

59 

so 

41      Essex 

Central  Library  Association 

1878 
1871 

subscription 
subscription 

45c 
i»777 

4S      Essex 

Ivoryton  Library  Association 

"3 

(•) 

40 

43      Fairfield 

Fairfield  Memorial  Ubrary 

1876 

free 

5.000 

183 

«.55» 

548 

44      Fairfield 

Pequot  Ubrary 

i»94 

free 

S7,a63 

«3' 

1.193 

a.ai4 

45      Farminctoo 

Village  Ubrary 

1890 

free 

5.086 

63 

xaa 

300 

46     FarmingtoB 

West  End  Ubrary 

190a 

free 

1.399 

too 

19» 

515 

400 

47      FiankUa 

Pettis  Ubrary 

free 

700 

40 

•5 

48     Glastonbury 

Glastonbury  Free  Public  Ubrary 

»895 

free 

s,»7a 

68 

III 

376 

49     Goshen 

Goshen  PubUc  Ubrary 

190X 

free 

•My^ 

171 

138 

a35 

"f 

SO     Granby 

Frederick  H  Cossitt  Library 

1889 

free 

4,.48 

96 

17  • 

30 



SI      Granby    • 

Granby  Public  Ubrary 

1887 

free      . 

«.io3 

54 

149 

1*5 

S» 

SS      Greenwich 

Greenwich    Reading-room    and 
Ubrary  Associaiioa 

1877 

free 

7.«56 

•05 

189 

600 

4» 

S3     Griswold 

Coit  Ubrary 

1879 

free 

1.960 

60 

(a) 

50 

40 

54     Griswold 

Slater  Ubrary 

1884 

free 

4.700 

5» 

s 

••459 

X,S0O 

55     Grotoa 

BUI  Memorial  Ubrary 

1888 

free 

4*564 

»75 

75 

147 

56     Grocon 

Mystic  and  Noank  Ubrary 

189s 

subscription 

5.500 

«44 

(•) 

877 

57     Guilford 

Haddam  Ubrary 

1888 
X887 

free 
free 

l.4«3 

z,68o 

100 
80 

58      Haddaa 

80 

59      Hamden 

MU  Carmel  Free  Public  Ubrary 

1900 

free 

858 

"3 

i»6 

S30 

loe 

60     Hampton 

Hampton  Public  Ubrary 

1856 

free 

a,ooo 

aa 

47 

50 

4» 

61      Hartford 

Hartford  PubUc  Ubrary 

189s 

free 

83,000 

4,764 

19a 

10,500 

te      Hartford 

Watkinson  Ubrary  of  Reference 
East  Hartland  Public  Ubrary 
Hebron  Ubrary  Association 

■858 
i8ao- 

free 
free 
free 

60.00C 

«65 

•.3»« 

x.«69 

810 

5 
73 

63     Hartland 

64     Hebron 

350 

- 

(a)  included  in  additions  by  purchase 
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Statstics  or  Books  CiRCULA-rmo 


tes 


3S5 


34<7 
■•MS 

•.S48 


«3« 
6,73» 


7.033 
t.>44 

3*599 


37" 
M9S 


>5 
%o»5 


S»9 


3t095 

409 
1.04a 
»«.7>3 

S*«" 


•?« 


i.3»* 


II 

Ji  o 
US 


(c)996 
4.«40 


(c) 


3*734 
t,46o 

a.49« 
I.490 


(c) 


45* 
»53 

5,000 

so 
«i«7« 


836 


3M95 


418 


5o 
III 


(<0  355 

l»004 


(b) 


(d) 
(b) 

(b) 
(b) 


(d) 


x8z 


".359 


Total 


4.977 
x6,73» 


X.468 
1,686 
8.673 


Every   week   day,   a-g    p.m. 

5  holidayft  excepted. 
Tues.,  l'bure.ana  Sat.  e-s^so, 

7-8.30  P.M. 
Thursdays  and  Moodayt,  4-7 

P.M. 

Every  week  day. 

Daily,  ex'pt   Sun.  ft  Thars. 

eve.,  1.30-5.30,  7-9  P.M. 
Tues.  and  Sat.,  3-5.30  and  7- 

9  P.M. 

Tuesdays,  Thundays,  Satur- 
days, 6  «>-8  P.M. 
No  special  time. 

Thursday  evenings* 


14,614  D*ily«  except  Sun.  and  holi- 
davs,  lo-is  A.M,  a-6, 7-9  p.m. 

xs, 1 19  Week-da vs,  8.30-13.10  a.m. 
9-6  aoa  7-8  P.M.  Holiday] 
(except  9)  7-8  P.M. 

8,o«o  Wednesdays  and    Saturdays, 

a. 30-5  and  7-9  p.m. 
5,6so  Mon.,    1  hurs..  Sat.  6-9  p.m.. 
Wed.,  Fri.,  4-6  P.M.;  dused 
Mun.  and  Wed.  during  sum. 


3.833 
4»4a« 
X.935 
1,608 

X9.56a 

75 
7.405 
9.359 
3.<54 

5.044 


•.X38 

s,ooo 

so9,sgo 


Days  and  hours  of  opening 


Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  s-4 

P.M. 

Saturdays,  a-9  p.m. 
Saturdays,  s-s  and  6-9  p  m. 
Saturdays,    3.45-3   and  6  30- 

8  P.M. 

Week-da]rt9A.M.-i  p.m.,9-4S,7- 
9PM.:  Sun.  a-6.  Dunngsum. 
cl>«ed  week-days  is  u.-4  p.m. 

Thursdays,  a-7  p  m.,  Tues., 
Thurs  ,  Sat.  9-5  p.m. 

Every  evening,  8^  p.m. 

Tuesdays,  3-6  p.m.;  Satur* 
days,  3-7  »-.M-    ^ 

Tues.,  I  hurs..  Sat.  »-S*3o 
P.M.;  Sau  7-8.30  P.M.  Dur- 
ing summer  ro-19  a.m. 

Wed.  and  Sat.  6  30-8  p  m. 
(Summer  7-8.30  p.m.)  Thurs. 
3-4  10  P.M. 

Saturdays,  4-8  p.m. 

Tues.  and  Sat.,  3-5*30  and  7- 

8.30  P.M.;  Thurs  3-5.30  p.m. 

Saturdajrs,  3-5  p.m. 


Daily. 

All  week-days,  except  major 
holidays,  9.30-5.30  p.m. 


s,997  Thursdays  and  Fridays  3-5 
and  7-9  P.M. 


Access  to 

shelves 


yes 

partial 

yet 

no 


for  study 

purp<ises 

paiUal 


partial 


yes 

yet 

yes 
no 


yes 

yes 
no 

7«» 


partial 
yet 

yet 


Name  of  libnuian 

or 

officer  reporting 


Nellie  E  Chaffee 
Jessie  W  Haydea 
Mrs  M  B  Dart 
Wm  J  Brewster 
E  H  Bancroft 
Edith  D  Aitkin 
Frank  R  GaUahtr 
E  E  Norton 
Mrs  H  B  Parmelee 
Emma  F  Wakeman 
Josephine  S  Heydrick 

Mrs  Lillian  E  Root 
Bessie  HHogan 

Rev  H  A  Beadle 
J  H  Hntchins 
Emma  C  Beardsley 
Bertha  S.  Beach 
Eva  Greene 
Mary  M  MiUer 
Charles  F  Morgan 
Mary^Young  Browne 

Abbie  M  Clarke 
GenevraE  Ricker 

Mrs  A  H  Lombard 

Mrs  G  A  Dickson 
Laura  L  Dickerman 
ICate  A  Thompson 
Caroline  M  Hewint 
Frank  B  Gay 
D  N  Gainet 
Caroline  E  Kellogg 


Moodot  §4 

East  Hartford  39 

Mtantic  fi 
Warehonte  Point  jy 

Ellington  38 

rhomptonviOt  39 

Essex  4» 

Centrebrook  41 

Ivoryton  4s 

Fairfield  43 

Southpoct  44 


PO 


Farmington 
UnionviUe 


41 

4i 


YanticRFDt  4y 

Glastonbury  48 

Goshen  49 

North  Gimnby  $• 

Granby  $% 

Crreenwich  j* 

Griswold  53 

Jewett  City  54 


Groton 
Mystic 

Guilford 


ss 

57 


Haddam  s* 

Mt  Carmel  59 

Hampton  80 

Hartford  61 

Hartford  U 
East  Hartland     63 

Hebron  64 


hiHt^**^  in  cluldrcn*s  stories,    (c)  Included  in  fiction,    (d)  Included  in  non-fiction. 
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TOWM 


Namb  op  Libraky 


*5g 


Free 

or 

tubscription 


Additions 

DURING 

Ybar 


11 


65  Hantingtoo 

66  Killingly 

67  Lebanon 

68  Ledyard 

69  Litchfield 

70  Litchfield 

71  Madison 
7a  Madison 

73  Manchester 

74  Manchester 

75  Meriden 

76  Middlebory 

77  Middlefield 

78  Middletown 

79  Milford 

80  Montville 

81  Morris 

89  Nangatuck 

83  New  Britain 

84  New  Canaan 

85  New  Fairfield 

86  New  Haven 

87  New  Haven 

88  Newington 

89  New  London 

90  New  Milford 

91  New  Milford 
99  Newtown 

93  Newtown 

94  Norfolk 

95  North  Canaan 

96  North  Haven 

97  Norwalk 


Plumb  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Jonathan  Trumbull  Library 

Bill  Library 

Wolcott  and    Litchfield    Circu- 
lating Library 
Gilbert  Library 

E  C  Scranton  Memorial  Library 

East  River  Library  Company 

Manchester  Public  Library 

South  Manchester  Free  Library 

Curtis  Memorial  Library 

Middlebury  Free  Public  Library 

Levi  E  Coe  Library  Ass*n 

Russell  Free  Library 

Taylor  Library 

Raymond  Library 

Morris  Public  Library 

Howard  Whittemore  Memorial 

Library 
New  Britain  Institute 

New  Canaan  Circulating  Library 

New  Fairfield  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

New  Haven  Young  Men*s  In- 
stitute 
Newington  Public  Library 

Public  Library  of  New  London 

Public  Library 

Phoenix  Library 

Beach  Memorial  Library 

Sandy  Hook  Free  Public  Library 

Norfolk  Library 

Douglas  Library 

Memorial  Library 

City  of  Norwalk  Public  Library 


1899 
1892 
1887 
X867 
1870 
1899 
X895 
1874 
1898 
1871 
X898 
X896 
1893 
1874 
1894 
X894 
X900 
x388 
"853 
1877 
1897 
x886 
X826 
1895 
1891 
1886 
X829 
1876 
X897 
X889 
189  X 
X884 
1865 


free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 


6,X91 

7,000 
x»0O5 
2,800 
7,710 
3,810 

3.500 
if8o3 
1.964 
6,814 

xx,893 
Xi544 
3.940 

16,764 

XO,971 

3,626 
X.538 
8,x66 
«6,833 
3.363 
7«3 
66,697 
X9,966 

9,XOO 

94.947 

5.535 

796 

3.000 

651 

19,796 

99 
3.08s 
7.»69 


400 
987 


X4a 
473 
X43 
X47 
346 
1.549 
90 
"7 
764 


150 
135 

607 

9,992 
9a 


6,593 
869 


«43 

981 

19 

75 

65 

4a6 

6 

X90 

61*7 


959 

330 


x6 
X50 


9<9 

X,200 
X30 

>39 
800 
»35 

750 


(a) 
(a) 


358 
47 


500 
1,198 
4»897 

"5 


966 

4^ 


106  X,930 


(a) 

909 


(a) 
44 
X94 
944 
998 
740 

(a) 
78 
348 

96 


«.5SO 

x,86o 

45 

137 

I,SOO 

7.«3» 


1,000 
»5 
55 


4« 
17,893 


x8o 
6,000 

4»5 
x8 
ISO 
36!      »55 

69    9,897 
xoo       xoo 

930     305 

35    3.«4» 


43« 


(a)  Included  in  additions  by  purchase. 


(b)  Included  in  children's  stories. 
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iSrA-nsncs  op  Books  Circulatbd 


8^1 
"6,479 
«i446 


il 


S.696 


35.^ 
i,»38 
1,687 

30,000 


mostly 
fictioo 
»f>75 

x«t647 

S7»"4 


B4o|  18 

76IOOO 


«9.xi3 


;.9»4     47»8i7 
•,00a     14,397 


5.s8a 

894 


$,87a 
Siigo 


4»o»4 
(c) 


(c) 
1,766 


6,38a 
18,076 
(c) 


358 

(c) 
95f487 


171 
59«S95 
(c) 


ia,7Ji 


»55 


«.5'3 


»2  « 

oJ"-S 


«»674 
(d) 


(d) 


943 
4,598 
(d) 


596 
(d) 
la.aai 


«9»T09 
(c) 


(b) 


855 


7i493       (b) 


Toul 


18,483 

65,000 

1,503 

a»53» 
35.000 

3a»»57 

905 

«»979 

15.« 

1x1,984 

8,841^ 

4*9 

3«4.a33 

39»««3 


68,463 
x6,399 


8,816 

«»53« 
19,634 
7f963 
6,135 
4«.39« 


Dayi  and  hours  of  opening 


16,458  Daily,  x-6  and  7-0  p.m.,  ex- 
cept Sundayft  ana  holidays. 
33,338  Daily,    except   Sundays,    x\ 

hours. 
>t75o|  Saturday  afternoons  and  even- 
ings. 
z,375  Saturday  afternoons,  Sunday, 

I3-I. 

xz,954  Daily,   except   Sundajrs,  3-6 

P.M.,  1  hurs.  7.30-9  P.M. 
3,58o| Tuesdays,  3-5  p.m.;  Fridasra, 

7-9  P.M. 

X3,38i  Daily,  except  holidays,  9-13 
A.M.,  3-0 PM. 
685  Daily,  3.30-5,  6-8  p.m. 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  7-0  p.m.; 

Tues.  and  Thurs.  1-6  p.  m. 
Daily,   except  Sundays,    3-6 

and  7-9  P.M. 
Daily,   except   Sundays  and 

holidays,  to  A.M.-9  p.m. 
Daily,  8  A.M.-9  p.m. 

Saturdays,  x-5  p.m. 

Daily,  3-6  and  7-9  p.m. 

Daily,  9  A.M.-Z  P«M.,  3-5  and 

7-9  FM. 
Saturdays,  3-4  p.m.;  Sundays, 

a  few  minutes. 
Saturdays,  3-4  p.m. 


76  M< 


on..   Wed.,   Sat,  3-5  and 

7-9  PM- 
Daily,  zo  A.M.-9  p.m. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  af- 
ternoons. 
Saturdays,  s-h  p«m. 

Week-days,  9  Aai.-9  p.  m. 

Daily,  except  Sunday. 

Wednesdays,  7.30-9  p.m.,  Sat- 
urdays, 3-5,  7.30-9  P.M. 

Daily,  10  A.M.-6  p.m.;  Tues. 
and  Sat.  xo  am. -9  p.m. 

Dailv,  except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  3-5.^  7-9  p.m. 

First  Tuesday  in  every  other 
month,  3.30  P.M. 

Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  z-9 

P.M. 

Saturdays,  3-5,  7-8  p.m. 

Every  week-day,  except  holi- 
days. 
Saturdays,  x-5  p.m. 


Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  s- 
4;30.  7-9  PM. 

Daily,  9.30  A.M.-i  P.M.,  3.30- 
6.00, 7-9  p.M  ;  Sun.,  3. 30-5.30 
P.M.;  Holiday*,  lo-is  a.m.    | 


Access  to 
shelves 


yes 
no 
yes 
yes 

ye» 

no 
yes 
yes 
no 

partial 
yes 
yes 
yes 

partial 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 

partial 
yes 
no 
yes 

y« 

yes 
yet 
yes 


yes 


yes 


Name  of  librarian 

or 
officer  reporting 


Helen  Willard  Beard 
Emma  C  Hammond 
Hattie  Maude  Tucker 
Ida  Marion  Gray 
Katberine  Baldwin 
Levi  S  Wooster 
Mary  L  Scranton 
Caroline  E  Leete 
Mrs  G  L  Boyntoo 
Mn  M  J  Easton 
Corinne  A  Deshon 
Mary  Hine 
Lucretia  A  Rockwell 
Laura  F  Philbrook 
WS  Chase 
Lucy  P  Scholfield 
Eloise  M  Mason 
Ellen  Spencer 
Anna  G  Rockwell 
Martha  Silliman 
Roberta  E  Dayton 
Willis  K  Stetson 
William  A  Borden 
Nina  L  Blair 
Helen  Kilduff  Gay 
Elizabeth  H  Noble 
Millie  Kinney 
Abbie  L  Peck 
Rev  Otis  O  Wright 
Philemon  W  Johnson 
Mrs  S  J  Hamm 
Clara  B  Bradley 
Dotha  Stone  Pinneo 


Shelton 

Danielson 

Lebanon 

Ledyard 

Litchfield 

Northfield 

Madison 

East  River 

Manchester 


So.  Manchester   74 


PO 


6S 
66 
6f 
68 
69 
T 
7« 
7« 
78 


75 
7< 
77 

7i 

7f 


Meriden 
Middlebnry 
Middlefield 
Middletown 
Milford 
UneasviUe  RFD  80 
Morris  8k 

Naugatock  ts 

New  Britain 
New  Canaan 


83 
84 
85 


New  Fairfield 

R  F  D  No  54 
New  Haven         86 

New  Haven         87 

New  Britain        88 

R  F  D  No  s 
New  London        89 


New  MUford 
Northville 
NewtowQ 
Sandy  Hook 
Norfolk 


North  Havaa 
Norwalk 


9« 
f« 
fS 
94 
98 
96 
f7 


(c)  lododed  in  fictioo.      (d)  Included  in  non-fiction. 
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Town 


98  Norwalk 

99  Norwalk 

100  Norwich 
lox  Old  Lyme 
loa  OldSaybrook 
Z03  PUinfield 

104  Plainfield 

105  Plainfield 

106  Plainville 

107  Plymouth 
X08  Pl]rmouth 
K09  Pomfret 

1x0  Pomfret 

III  Portland 

xxs  Preston 

113  Prospect 

1x4  Putnam 

XZ5  Ridgefield 

xx6  Rocky  HiU 

1x7  Rozbury 

xx8  Salisbury 

X19  Saybrook 

xso  Scotland 

I3X  Seymour 

Z39  Sharon 

ia3  Sharon 

X34  Simsbury 

xas  Somen 

X96  Southington 

xa7  South  Windscw 

X98  Stafford 

ZS9  Stamford 


Namb  op  Library 


South  Norwalk  Public  Library 
and  Free  Reading-room 

Rowayton    Free     Library    and 

Reading-room 
Otis  Library 

Phoebe  Griffin  Noyes  Library 

Acton  Library 

Plainfield  Library 

Central  Village  Library  Ass'n 

Aldrich  Free  Public  Library 

Plainville  Public  Library 

Terryville  Free  Public  Library 

Plymouth  Library  Association 

Pomfret  Library 

Social  library  of  Abington 
Buck  Library 
Preston  Public  Library 
Prospect  Public  Library 
Free  Public  Library 
Ridgefield  Memorial  Library 
Rocky  Hill  Library  Association 
Roxbury  Public  Library 
Scoville  Memorial  Library 
Deep  River  Public  Library 
Scotland  Free  Public  Library 
Seymour  Public  Library 
Everett  Library 
Hotchkiss  Library 
Simsbury  Free  Library 
Somers  Free  Public  Library 
Southington  Public  Library 

South  Windsor  Free  Public  Li- 
brary 

Stafford  Public  Library  of  Staf- 
ford Library  Association 

Ferguson  Library 


08 


X885 

X903 
1850 
X87S 
1854 

X890 
1891 
X896 
X894 
X843 
X89Z 
i88a 

X793 
1895 
X898 
X896 
X884 
z88o 
1794 
X875 
X895 
X900 
X895 
X893 
1869 
X893 
X874 
1897 
X900 
1898 
1876 
1880 


Free 

or 

subscription 


free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free* 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 


If 


5,ao6 
700 

3,94a 
4,640 
800 
850 
x,377 
«,«57 

9,X90 
a.780 
4,000 

x,o69 

3»4«> 
z,oi6 
78X 
3,aoo 
5,000 
x,490 
x»579 
7.595 
1,63 
1,500 
31849 
Xf549 
4*X34 
8,150 
x,978 
3*5x5 
x.59a 
a»995 

X9,597 


Auditions 

DURING 

Vbar 


S93 

45 

X,7X3 

X99 

X7 


X64 
xo 
xxo 

X50 


XX5 

57 

99 

9» 
X38 
«5 

X06 

95 
«3 


973 
49 
X53 
4x9 
4 
X73 
103 
X78 
467 


« 

'& 


906 
457 


68 
XX5 


X90 

X4 

98 

xa9 

940 

15 

(•) 

X63 

369 


X75 

39 
3 
4 
170 
1x6 
40 
X04 


^1 


x,634 

X36 

4.64» 

soo 

aSo 

30 

«5 


X75 
71X 

X95 


108 

54» 

3t8 

63 

970 

45» 
340 

X63 

861 


388 
50 
1*448 
400 
475 
678 


0  B 


(a)  Included  in  additions  by  purchase,     (b)  Included  in  children's  stories.      *  To  all  members  of  the  Ellsworth 

Ecclesiastical  Society  (xst). 
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SrjKTvncs  or  Books  Circulatbd 


& 


(3§ 


oil 


Toul 


Dayi  and  hours  of  opening 


AcceMto 
shelves 


Name  of  librarian 

or 
officer  reporting 


PO 


M7S 
•7« 


»o339       (c) 


(d) 


».773 
S5«64Q 


550 

18,80 

(C) 

•,250 

SO 

75 


5.67Q 
W) 
x.xas 


•16 
750 


5»«74 
3f»3a 


98. 
»,758 


M«>3 


(b) 


XiW3 


6,071 
6»344 


556 


4«J 


•56 
3.^ 


M54 
6.7S8 
3«*3« 
x,7i6 
7.139 


(c) 
3t49a 

9S6 


(d) 
(b) 
(b) 


SSO 


a,6a5 
«.6o3 


(c) 
3.8a' 


(b) 


5.775 
x6,aS6 


3.9«« 
8,589 


(b) 
(b) 


«.435 

94.4x0 

5.09a 

X0|000 
900 

4x5 

3,000 

6.831 
5.640 
3.000 
a,ooo 


Daily,  9.30  a.m.-q  p.m.,  ex- 
cept holiday*  and  Sundays 
dunng  Aummer. 

Daily,  J-6  and  7-9  p.m. 

Daily,  9.30  a.m.-^  p.m.,  ex- 
cept legal  holidasrs. 

Mon.  and  Sat.  lo-ia  a.m.; 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  7-9  p.m. 

3  days  and  evenings  per  week. 


6  days  per  week. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 

5-7.30  P.M. 
Wednesdaysand  Saturdays  9- 

6,  7-9  '•»« 
Vfon.  and  Wed.  s-s  p-m.;  Sat. 

»-5.3o  and  6.30-9  v.  m. 
Wed.,  6.^0-8.  ,0   p  M.;   Sat., 

3-5,  6.30-8.30  P.M. 
.Mondays    and    Fndajrs,    7-9 

P.M. 

Tuesday  and  Friday  morn- 
ings half  the  year;  Tues- 
day af tei  noons  m  winter. 

One  Saturd«y  each  month. 

;  Satur- 


xx,903  Wednesdays,  9-4  pm. 

days,  a-4,  7-9  p.m. 
1,187  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 

a-5.  7-9  PM- 
80D  Wednesday,  3-5  p.m.;  Sunday, 
x-x  30  P.M. 
xx,89o  Daily    except    Sundays,    3-9 

PM. 

7,943  Daily,  ZO-X3.30  A.M.,  3-6  P.M. 
Saturdays,  7-9  p.m. 
,600  Fridays,  a-4,  7-9  p.m. 

s,3x8  Wed.,  and  Fri.,  4-^,  7-9  p.m. 

In  summer,  evenings  only. 
xx,64i  Daily,  except  Sundays,  lo-ia 

A.M  ;  3-6,  8-9  P.M. 
5,8a2  Wednesdays  and   Saturdays, 

?-5.  6-8  P.M. 
9,958  Fndays,  2-4,  6-8  p.m.;  Sun- 
days, la-i  P.M. 
xo,4a8  Ti  es.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  9-<S,  7-9 

P.M. 

300  Any  day  or  hour. 

5,oxQ  Daily,  9-5  p.m.;  Wed.,  Fri., 
Sat.,  7-9  P.M. 

6,500  Wednesdays  and    Saturdays, 
a-s,  6-9  K  M. 

3,175  Wednesdays   and  Saturdays, 

3-5,  7-Q  v.u, 
14,946  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Satur- 
days, 3-5,  6.30-8.30  P.M. 

4,744  Monday  and  f>  riday,  3-5  p.  m. 

XX, 985  Daily,  9-8.30  p.m. 

93,934  Daily,   except    Sundajrs  and 
Christmas,9A.M.-i3.3oP.M., 

3.y>-<  10,  7-9  P.M. 


yes 
yes 
yet 

y«» 

yes 
yes 

no 
yes 

no 
yes 
yes 

yet 

iy« 


yet 

yes 

ye» 

yes 

y«» 

yes 

no 

y« 

yes 
no 
no 
yes 

y«« 

no 

y«» 


Angeline  Scott 

Mary  F  Hackley 
Jonathan  Trumbull 
M  S  Knowlson 
Sarah  Gray  Granniss 
E  E  Ashley 
Mary  Dyer,  sec*y 
B  W  Danielson,  sec*y 
Frances  E  Bunnell 
Gertrude  E  Ells 
AS  Beardsley 
Louise  C  Hoppin 

Joseph  Gilbert 
Frances  Pelton 
MissCharUeEHallett 
Nettie  H  Clark 
Emma  J  Kinney 
Jennie  Smith 

Mre  Adelaide  W 
Wright 

Rev  Walter   D  Hum- 
phrey 

Rev  John  C  Goddard 

Mrs  Mary  J  Burroughs 

Mrs   Helen    M    Ash- 
mead 
Minnie  B  Cotter 

Rev  W  E  Page 

Mra  Flora  A  Ryan 

Eliza  McRoy 

Augusta  I  Lombard 

Mrs  Lydia  S  Sloper 

H  W  Sadd,  pres. 

Bertha  L  Heald 

Elizabeth  Van  Hoeven- 
berg 


South  Norwalk    98 

South  Norwalk    99 

KFD 
Norwich  xoo 

Lyme  xox 

Old  Saybrook     xoa 


Plainfield 

Plainfield 

Moosnp 

Plainville 

TerryyiUe 

Plymooth 

Pom  fret 

Abington 

Middletown 

Nrnwich  xxa 

R  F  D  Na  5 
Prospect  xx3 

Putnam 

Ridgefield 

Rocky  Hill 

Roxbnry 

Salisbury 

Deep  River 

Scotland 

Seymour 

Ellsworth 

Sharon 

Simsbury 

Somen 

Southington 

Wapping 

Stafford  Springs  za8 

Stamford     X99 


103 
X04 
X05 
X06 

X07 
X08 


xxa 

XXX 


XX4 
x>5 
xx6 
XX7 
118 
XX9 
xse 
xax 
xaa 

X33 

134 

X9S 

X96 
X97 


(c)  ladadcd  in  fiction.       (d)  Included  in  non-fiction. 
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Town 


Namb  op  Library 


s 


Free 

or 

subscription 


si 

2  > 


Additions 

DURING 

Year 


i. 


■a 


=  S 


5J 


S5^ 


130  Stonington 

13Z  Stratford 

xjs  Suffield 

133  ThomastOD 

134  Thompson 

135  Thompson 

136  Tolland 
Z37  Torrington 
Z38  Union 
139  Vernon 
Z40  Vernon 

141  Wallingford 

143  Washington 

143  Waterbury 

144  Watertown 
Z45  Westbrook 

146  West  Hartford 

Z47  Westport 

Z48  Wethersfield 

Z49  Winchester 

Z50  Windham 

151  Windham 

159  Windham 

153  Windsor 

154  Woodbury 

155  Woodstock 


Stonington  Free  Library 

Stratford  Litvary  Association 

SufBeld  Free  Public  Library 

Thomaston  Public  Library 

New  Boston  Library  Ass*n 

Thompson  Library 

Tolland  Public  Library 

Torrington  Library 

Union  Free  Public  Library 

Rockville  Public  Library 

Talcott  Free  Library 

WalUnffford  PubUc  Ubnry 

Gunn  Memorial  Library 

Silas  Bronson  Library 

Watertown  Library  Association 

Westbrook  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Westport  Reading-room  and  Li- 
brary Association 
Wethersfield  Public  Library 

Beardsley  Library 

Windham  Free  Library 

Willimantic  Public  Library 

Dunham  Hall  Library 

Windsor  Public  Library 

Woodbury  Public  Library 

West  Woodstock  Library 


1887 

1885 

1884 
1885 
X855 
1898 
1898 
1865 
1894 
1896 
z88i 
z88z 
z88z 
Z870 
Z865 
Z878 
1883 
1884 
1894 
1874 
Z897 
X87Z 
Z878 
1888 
1850 
Z889 


free 
free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 
subscription 


4,700 
9.49* 

Z3,iz6 

3.909 

900 

9*368 

t,340 

10,000 

Z,9ZO 
8,000 


650 


300 


293 
X40 

X34 


x»055 
76 


986 

3» 

367 


»07 
zoo 

81 

8 
zzt 


B4S 

3»879 

zo 

948 

950 

701 

85 

9,x68 


7ia43 
3,ao6 

6a,o75 
8,953 
a,«75 
3.255 
3*4ao 
4,060 

10,900 
1,500 
6,Z94 
5.600 
9,636 
9,096 
425 


X93 

60 

3.009 

«95 
44 
X5 

xso 

XX9 

469 
96 
405 
X50 

X89 


•36 


349 
«7 
84 
88 
x6 
1x6 
307 
50 
5 


5.080 

332 

350 
950 
950 
800 
Z70 
550 
JSO 


X50 


4S 


(a) 


647 


(a)  Included  in  additions  by  purchase.       (b)  Included  in  children**  stories 
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nRAins  iffiz-itf^  — Concluded 


Days  and  hours  of  opening 

Access  to 
shelves 

Name  of  librarian 

or 
officer  reporting 

1 

• 
2.5 

III 

Total 

PO 

>S0 

9.360 

7.16a 
4,375 

(0 

3»5S3 
>,529 

(b) 
1,305 

754 
(b) 

io,a96 

99,4x0 

»3,998 
6.083 

Daily,   lo-ia   A.M.,  9-4  p.m.; 
Tues.,  Thur*;,  Sat.,  7-8.30 

P.M. 

Daily,  except   Sundajr^  and 
legal  holidays,   lo-ia  A.M., 
a-30-5.V>.  7-8.30  p.  M. 

Daily,  except  Sun.  and  holi- 
days, a-8  P.M.  Sat.  a-9  p.m. 

Tuesdays  and    Fridays,  a-5, 

^7-9  P.M. 

Saturdays,  5-7  p.m. 

Tuesdays  and    Fridays,    »-5 
P.M..  Tuesday,  7-^p.m. 

Saturdays,  a-5  p.M.,Tuesda3rs, 
7-9  P.M. 

Daily,  except  Sun.  and  hi>li- 

„J^y^  »-3o-5.30j  6.30^  P.M. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
xa-8  P.M. 

Daily,   10-za  A.M.,    s-6,    7-8 

•P.M. 

yes 
yes 

permission 
no 

yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
partial 

Mrs  Kate  Hahn 

Frances  B  Russell 

LiUian  M  Stedman 
Martha  E  Potter 
Flora  G  Haven 
Harriet  R.  Lewis 
Ludle  Agard 
Louise  T  Mason 
George  Towne 
Florence  P  Davis 

Stonington          19a 

Stratford             19c 

Suffield               i«a 
Thomaston         139 
New  Boston       194 
Thompson          139 
Tolland               i^ 
Torrington         137 
Stafford  Springs  198. 
Rockville            139 

Wallingford        141 
Washington       14a 
Waterbnry          149 
Watertown         144 
Westbrook          149 
West  Hartford    x# 
Westpoct            147 
Wethersfield       148 
Winsted               S40 
Windham           190 
WiUimantic         191 
WiUimantic        190 
Windsor              199 
Woodbury           194 

West  Wood-       199 

stock 

3,084 

a,673 

38,373 

1,000 

•9.789 

8V 

zoo 
6J4 

1,78a 

«M95 

♦50 

M»x<H 

6,919 

350 

8.051 

X.493 
100 
(b) 

7S3 
«7» 

X7,3*a 
«.S94 

44.570 
6,451 

7,a47 
699 
•3»44« 
(c) 

z,8ia 
67 
xo,54» 
(d) 

30.194 
3.751 

97,005 
9.683 
3.372 
6/>77 
«»45o 
7.776 

36.390 
x,3«4 

11,95' 
5.»5a 
6,989 
3.055 

Daily,  lo-xa  a.m.,  s-^  p.m. 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sal.  a-5  p.m.; 

Sat.  7-9  P.M. 
Daily,  except   Sundays  and 

holidays,  9  A.M.-9  p.m. 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  s-8.30 

P.M. 

Fridays,  3.90-7  p.m. 

Daily,    except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  3-6,  7-9  p.m. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  af- 
ternoons and  evenings. 

Mon.  and  Sat.  evenings ;  Wed. 
and  Sat.  afternoons. 

Daily,  except  Sundays,  z.  15- 
6,  7-9  P.M. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
a-s  P.M. 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat..  3-6, 

7-9  P.M. 

Daily,  19  M.-9  p.m. 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.  3-5.30 p.m. 

Sat.  6.30-9  P.M. 
Wednesdays,    3-5,    6.90-7.30 

P.M. 

Wednesdays. 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 
partial 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 
partial 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Emma  Lewis 
Elizabeth  B  Baker 
Helen  Sperry 
Jennie  M.  Smith 
Caroline  E  Moof« 
Elizabeth  S  Elmer 
Carrie  S  Bradley 
MrsNARoberU 
Louise  M  Carringtoo 
Julia  A  Swift 
Bell  B  Riggleman 
Jennie  A  Ford 
Gladys  P  Amurius 
Edward  S  Boyd 
Mrs  E  M  Phillips 

«5 

5*8 

OfO 

4,86. 
1,500 
5,078 
»4,xo5 
670 

»3494 

3,000 

(0 

3«> 
a,i5o 
5,732 

990 
4.9«> 
1,000 

(b) 

ISO 
(b) 
1,910 

547 
asa 

... 

)  lododed  in  fiction. 


(d)  Included  in  non-fiction. 


(jfpvster,  MontvUle,  and  Southbury,  which  are  included  in  the  classified  list  of  libraries  were  organized  too  late  in  the  ] 
illetoreport. 
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Town 


t  Andover 

•  Anaonia 

I  Ashford 

4  Berlin 

g  Berlin 

€  Berlin 


8  Bloomfield 

f  Branlbfd 

to  Bndfepoft 

II  Bristol 

n  Brooklyn 

13  Boriington 

14  Canaan 

15  Chaplin 

16  Chatham 

17  Chatham 
It  Cheahire 
■9  Cheater 
•o  Colcheater 
•I  Columbia 
■a  Cornwall 
aj  Cornwall 
•4  CorentTf 
as  Corentrj 
ao  CoTOntrjr 

a7  Cromwell 

t8  Danbory 

•9  Darien 

90  Derby 


Amount 


$50.00 
3»584.74 


Town  appropriation 

Town  appropriation,  ii 
vesteo  tundft,  fines, 
gifts,  other  sources 

Peter  Piatt  fund 


49.00  Subscription,  annual 

fees,  fines 
X  19.34  Town  appropriation.finea 

gifts,  eatertaiaments 
41.86  Town  appropriation, 
fines,  gifts 
750.00  Town  appropriation,  in< 
vested  funds,  other 
sources 
30305.66  Invested  funds,  fines, 

other  sources 
M86a.45  City  tax,  fines,  gifts, 

other  sources 
3*335*30  Town  appropriation,feea, 
tax,  invested  funds,fines 
381.50  Town  appropriation,  tax, 
invested  funds,  fines, 
other  sources 
Town  appropriation,fines 


5«-45 

i,S49>si 
S8.zi 

104.98 

r3»9 

368.00 

116.00 

16.96 

X08.00 

isa.07 

5S.OO 

•53 
43.00 
186.60 

291.98 

4,839.«i 

834.46 

3,9a8.6i 


Incomb 


How  derived 


Town  appropriation,feea, 

invested  funds 
Town  aq^>ropriation,fines 


Town  appropriation,ftnes 

gifts,  other  soured 
Subscriptions,  fines 

Town  appropriation,fiDes 

invested  funds 
Fines 


Subscriptions 

Town  appropriation,finea 

invested  funds 
Sub<<ription,  invested 

funds 
Subscriptions,  fines 

Finea 

Inveated  funds 

Subscription,  anntial  fees 
invested  funds,  fines, 
gifts 

Fees,  gifts,  other  sources 

Rents 

Town  appropriation,  fees 
invested  funds,  fines, 
gifts,  other  sources 

Town  appropriation, sub- 
scription, fines,  in  vested 
fundi,  other  sources 


EXPBNSBS 


S-8  8 
PI 


fxa.oo 
1,587. 

35.00 

«5 

ao.oo 


3.80 
tJS.00 

3.o49.5« 

7,813.71 

«»374.9o 

50.00 

aS'Oo 
352.00 
35.00 

78.45 
13.00 
50.00 
50.00 

as- 59 
35.00 
35.00 


ZO.00 
as.oo 

a6.oo 
1,337.00 

I30.00 

1,57a.  1 1 


$186.57 


50.00 
39.00 

■6.35 

33*55 
460.00 

1,934.53 

1,955-83 

779-94 

J40.54 

10.00 
76.7a 
19.37 

114.19 
56.0s 


94-03 
35.00 

81.87 


33.00 
94.85 

a.94 
179.87 

848.79 


III 


$10.00 
91.05 


$33.00 

$1238.39  3«093-oi 


33.70 
5-75 
75.00 

317.0a 

1,096.19 

176.80 

3I.30 

4.95 
J5.60 


ia85 


a.00 
XS.75 

35.00 
X03.90 
37.65 

96.00 


I 


3.50 

86.81 

3-54 


3500 
75.00 
51.50 

136.86 
46.64 

660.5a 


33830.39  39»i.  44 
'7740.39  «86o6. 13 

885.43 
5465 

17.50 
936.57 


46.5^ 
4.3  « 


57.80 
19.00 
500 

6.00 


8.00 
a7-55 

«4-55 

3t9>8.44 
136.63 

1,669.81 


3317.07 
•6639 

57.45 
590.89 
44- •? 

■39.  «9 
73^34 
5aoo 
50 

«75-4a 


79-oo»903 

96.85 

•7.87 


46.00 
t6ai5 

68.49 

4,839.31 

a84.a8 

4,186.71 


LtBEAKY  BinLUIW 


1891 

1888 


1903 


1903 


.896 


1891 


1898 


1894 


1879 


Coat 


$57,000 

400 
1,300 


MiaaCarolinePk 
Stokes 


Archibald  Babo 


13,000 


400,000'Timoithy 


335,000 
10^000 


a.749." 


380 


30,000 


50,000 


Name  of  ^ 


Henry  Hart  Pd 


Inhabitanta  d  I 


B    Bl 
atone 
Mra  Catharine  I 
ten^ 


Wealthy  A  and 
CatheiiaeEH 


Subscrfotiooa,  l 
tel  and  firrplace 
bySICUbB 


Uae  roan  in  1 
School  bunaii 


Saxton  B  Litdi 
others 


Uae  lower  rM 

academy 
E  Morse  Whife 

family 


Mrandlirsfl 
Wood 
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Imoomb 

ExraNsn 

LiBHAItY    BinLOINO 

Ton 

Amount 

now  derived 

111 

< 

ii 

pi 

d| 

1 

1 

Com 

NameofdoMT 

DotV 
Doitea 

$ii».oo 

S«500 
9«.40 

527.9  > 
555.74 

115.00 
59  »9 
915.00 
440.00 

Town  appropriation,fees, 
invested  funds,  fines, 
gifu 

Town  appropriation,fines 

Town  appropriation.fines 
invested  funds,  gifts, 
other  sources 

Town  appropriation  .sub* 
scription,  fines,  gifts 

Town  appropriaiion,fines 

Annual  fees,  fines,  gifts, 

other  sources 
Fees,fines,invested  f  onds 

Town  appropriation,  in- 

$500.00 

15000 

9.50 
8.95 

loaoo 
35.00 

$ioo.oo 

41.50 
19.85 

158.00 

8a.S7 

79.00 

468 

5oaoo 
38.49 

$65aoo 

44.00 
77.30 

361.87 
199.00 
a4.48 

650.00 
434.aa 

1909 

$5,000 

Inhabitants  of  towa 

fad«d 

$90.00 

336.00 
150.00 

15.00 
150.00 
193-Sa 

89.90 

96.00 
KS9.50 
15.00 

4.80 

IHaddaa 

IHntiard 
Uuljm 

.... 

10,000 

Albert  C  Raymmid 

IWiadMr 

1903 

50.- 

Frauds  HaU 

199.06 

iai5 

Em 

1898 

9,500 

Joseph  Ttickcr 

bn 

Em 

1889 

1903 

1887 

5.000 

99,000 
75,000 

Comst«k;build'g 
by   Ladies'    Sew- 
ing   Circle     and 
sub»cr^tions 
Public  subscriptiM 

Nrfdd 

>»563.73 
3^.61 
3»7ai.59 

564A> 

Fines,  bvettcd  fonds, 

rifu 
Snbscription,fines,invest. 

ed  funds,other  sources 
Subscription,  invested 

fun'^s,  fines,  gifts,  other 

sources 
Town  appropHation.fers 

fines,  subscription,gifu 

other  sources 

6oaoo 
804.00 
150.00 

40.00 

144.00 

9,978.86 
171.87 

J66.38 

744.00 

3,740.00 

456.36 

456.»3 

Nrfdd 

309.65 
134.49 

347.49 
49.85 

Mr  and  Mra  B  B 

Monroe 

r>MClOD 

fmkSB 

fflMOiblUJ 

XO0.00 
108.05 

Town  appropnation,fines 

96.00 

5aoo 

96.00 

480.00 

79.51 
11495 

50.00 

96. 10 
100.00 

«7.49 
ia.76 
16.06 
4.00 
180.00 

loaoo 
«53.7« 
93.16 
8aoo 
760.00 

Gokei 

«mb7 

1890 

3»5oo 

Frederick  H  CoMitI 

Guby 

60.90 
i,6oa.Q3 

Invested  funds,fines,gifts 

Cmnrich 
Crintid 

»895 

95.000 

Mrs  E   M  AndMw 

Kept  in  chapel  givm 

by  DanM  Coit 
W  A  SUter 

Frederick  Bin 

Elihu  Spicer 

GmsQld 

Cm. 

GiMoa 

600.00 

545.64 

900.00 

Invested  funds,  fines 

From    heirs  of  Elihu 
Spicer,   subscription, 
fines 

Fines,  gif.ts,other  sources 

30aoo 
150.00 
360.00 

61.00 

»S3-94 

45.00 
4675 

S04.00 
119.88 
910.00 

31.90 

610.00 
450-57 
570.00 

89.90 

.885 
.889 
.899 

8,000 
10,000 
100,000 

Goilford 

50.00 

Haddn 

«)IacfadsdiB 


it  expended  for  books. 
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Town 


$9  Hamden 

60  zuinptoii 

61  Hartford 

6a  Hartferd 

63  Hartland 

64  Hw|poD 


6s    HvndDgton 
66    Killiiigly 


68  Ledyard 

69  Litchfield 

70  LitGlifield 
7« 
7« 

n 

74 

75  Meriden 

76  Middlebiiry 

77  Middlefield 

78  Middletown 

79  Milford 

80  Montrflle 

81  Morria 
8a  NaagatiKk 

83  Ntw  Britain' 

84  NtwCanaan 
8s  N.  Fairfield 

86  NtwHaTeo 

87  Ntw  Haven 


Imcomb 


Amount 


How  derived 


$25.00  Gifts 
50.00  Town  appropriation 
15840.33 


6|Ooo.oo 


Town  appropnation,  in< 
vested  funds,  fines, 
other  sources 

Invested  funds,  other 
sources 


Town  aporopriation,  in 
vested  funds,  fines, 
other  sources 


[,5aa.i7 


io5.ai 


1,730.00 


Town  appropnation,gifts 

Town  appropriation,  in- 
vested funds,  borough 
tax,  fines 

Town  appropriation, 
other  sources 

Supported  by  Bill  Bros. 


EXPBMSBS 


w 

n 

< 


$as.oo 
7,191.40 

3,700.00 


57».95 
500.00 


50.00 


894.5s  Invested  funds,  fines, 
gifts,  other  sources 
asaoo  Invested  funds,  fines 

1x9.00  Town  appropriation,sob- 

scription,  fines 

SSaoo  Town  appropnation,fines 

other  sources 

Town  appropriation, fines 

other  sources 

iSupported  by  Cheney 

I    Bros. 
10734. 56:  Town  appropriation,gifts 
•    other  sources 
67.5a:Town  appropriation,fines 

I    fifts,  other  sources 
906.00;  Invested  funds,  fines 

i,ooo.oo|Town  appropriation 

z/36a74:Town  appropriation,fines 

3»$-43i 


Sa3.oo 
61.50 


S0.00 

68.41 

10908.17 

398.38 

95.17 

aa34t.9o 

4,475«> 


gifts 
Subscription^  invested 
;    funds,  fines 
Town  appropriation 

Fines 

Pees,  invested  funds, 
fines,  other  sources 

Town  appropriation  .fees, 
fines,  other  sources 

Town  i4>propriatioo,fines 

Town  appropriation,  in> 

vested  funos 
Subscription,  invested 

funds,  other  sources 


150.00 
aiy.oo 


111 


$ai.o4 
4,533-87 

3,500.00 


157-4* 


309.60 
iaa.53 


si's 

ill 

< 


747.05 
400.00 


aa.55 


59.87 


8a4.oo 
100.00 


a,98a.6o 
as.oo 
70.00 


350.00 

60.00 

X0.00 

664.00 

3,036.78 

54.50 
16.00 

9*834.75 


350.00 
18.00 

6oaoo 

3,408.53 

95-64 


6,431.00 


a,ooo.oo  z,ooo.oo 


az.so 


3500 
39.73 


100.00 
41.45 


97.ao 
50.00 
la.oo 

91.60 
364.47 


6^ 


3-96 

3»344.39 
390.00 


53.94 


659-a3 


SX.63 


1,339.36 
37- «5 


136.00 
164.60 


1.07 
36.14 


8tl.30 

375.00 


600.10 
3.00 
io.00 

63.99 
3,436.11 

I03>13 


Ssaoo 
15816.71 

5,990.00 


1892 


1x6.49 

x.649.47 
500.00 

10X.63 


1899 


«895 
1903 


1,960.96 
a43.68 


1.13500 
5x1.33 


3,o8a.6o 
67.5* 
108.  X4 


x,047.30 
36a.oo 
50.00 
x,4>9.59 
9,335.89 
353.36 
16.00 
6,083.7933150.74 


1,035.00 


4,300.00 


LiBKARY  BoiLJHIfG 


|a  00,000 


1900 
1875 


190a 


1893 


1903 
1904 

1884 


1894 
1900 
885 


Cost 


Name  of  d 


Library  occupid 
partofWadtd 
Athcnawim 

Various  donors 


bequeathed  b] 
ICissSarahB-^ 
buildVlotby 
Page,     voli 
oontruNition. 
David  W  Phuni 

HOTKft   S   ~ 

xs,ooo  Edwin  Hdmss 


30,000 


•*War  Office"  li 
edforoaeofliij 

4,ooo|Bill  Brothers     ' 

.  Has  room  in 


3, $00 


Has  rooms  m  N 
MemonalBnu 
35,000  Biary  E  Soraatn 


Mr  and  ICn  1 
Waahbnn 


5,000  Chancy  Broa. 

63,000  Mrs  Aogosta 

CuTtia 
Has  rooms  in  1 

HaU 
Levi  ECoa 


35,000  Mn    Fraacfl 
,  RoaaeU         ' 

V  34,500  Henry  A  Tayio 

3,500  Albert  C  Raya 


79,500 
3,500 


John  Howard ' 
C  B.  Erwia 
Gtiaeiia 


XXOfOOO 

50,000 


atyof  New! 
Labmy  ia  b« 


(*) 


x89i-a 
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Ton 


5  KevastOD 

^N.Loodon 
oN.MiUbrd 

iN.MIUbrd 
3  NcwtowD 
13  Newtown 
i4Noriblk 

9f  Nemlk 
)INirailk 
giNmU 
OB  Kirakh 

cuOULiBe 

ctOUSiybr'ok 

cgPlaiRield 

QiPhafield 

csRnfieU 

4P)]noath 

nPMfaad 
ahoiOB 

riPnaaa 

■(  Rocky  HiQ 

^Rfldboiy 
tSaBabovy 

fS^brook 


«  110.00  Subscription,  fees 
55*oo,  Other  sources 


Incomb 


AiDount 


$150.00 ' 


How  dermd 


Town  appropriation 
Fines,  gifts,  othersources 


7**  Town 


sppropnstion,  in> 
▼estcd  ninds,  fines 


Private  sources 


aocSoTown  appropriation  and 

!    fund 
384.85  Town  appropriation,  in> 
I    vested   funds,  fines, 
I    gifts,  other  sources 
a.559-«>  Annual  fees,  dty  tax, 

I     fines 
z>S97-48  Annual  fees,  tax,  fines 

476.S5  Subscription,  fines,  gifu, 
other  sources 
7,6x9.67  Town  appropriation,  an 
nual  fees,  invested 
funds,  fines 
Gift 


Town  appropriation 

Subscriptioo 

Subscription 


so.oo 
44.60 

39».97 
•69.50 


Fees,  fines,  gifts,  invest 
ed  funds,  other  sources 
Town  appropriation,fines 
fif ts,  other  sources 
75.00  Town  appropriation 


a5*.«5 
150.00 


Annual  fees,  invested 

funds 
Annual  fees,  fines 


4oa.^Town  appropriation,  in- 
vested  funds,  fines 
Fines,  gif  ts,otber  sources 

Fines,  gifu 

Town  appropnation,fin 

Subscription,  annual  fees 
fines,  inveMed  funds, 
gifts 

Annual  fees,  other 


5-70 

77-30 

6*9.64 

a,xs6.64 

75-«> 


50.00  Town  appropriation 

t,4a5.oo{Town  appropriation,  in- 
vested funds,  fines, 
othersourcM 
5*  00  Town  ^>propnation,fiBes 


EXPBNSBS 


In 

< 


$65.00 


318.00 


$"54'49 
515.05 


85.00 
135.00 

873.00 

718.83 

44.4s 

3.996.74 


104.00 
laoo 

130.50 
X06.00 
40.00 
50.00 


SOOwOO 

40.00 
xa.oo 

a  18.43 

720. 


6.75 
450.00 


II 


«57.99 
150.00 

307.94 

334.87 

34.98 

1,643.0a 


34.83 
173.  X5 
16.00 
79.69 

I30.00 


146.08 

49.8a 

163 

"7S» 

X03.0S 

a5.oo 


400.00 


75.00       ao.oo 


B>n   O 

111 


$44.75 
»«7.45 
79.78 


aoo.63 

163.30 

a.65 

346.94 


»3-95 
S5-5S 


8.00 


a7-45 
11.4a 


37-59 
loaoo 

6.00 


6^ 


$30. 10 
263.04 
666.58 


35.00 

X,3 18.44 
388.03 
134.03 

i»33a-S4 


40.a6 
57.34 


100.76 
30.00 


38^5 
3.83 

XI. ao 
«37-34 
565.20 

aa.6o 

18.51 
475.00 


I 


$139.85 
1,633.98 
«. 579.41 


34a.99 
300.00 

2,500.00 

1,505.03 

306.  xo 

7,219.24 


S08.00 
XO.00 
35.50 

333.83 
335-49 
79-95 
366.00 
150.0c 


LXMARV     BtnLDIVO 


I89I 
1897 


$53 ,4co  Henry  P  Haven 

21,426.89  Egbert  Marsh  and 
others 


1889 
1888 


1898 
1873 


1896 


384.53 

Boa64 

34.83 

610.54 

x,398-65 

47-60 

5»-«5 
1,435.00 


Cost 


35,000 
3,000 


1896 
1898 


X5.041     X  16.04 


X903 

1899' 


«4.»5« 


Joseph  Otis  and  a 


10,000 
3.000 


6,156 


,000  A 


40,000 
1,400 


Miss   Isabella    Bl. 

dridge 
Edmund    D    L«w> 


Andrew    Carnegie 
S3o,ooo,  citizens  a 
$io/x>o   site   and 
remainder  of  coat 


CH 


Thomas  C  Adon 
and  others 


D   L   AMrich  and 
Edwin  MUler 


Pomfret  Club  give 
room  rent 

S    Chase    and 
others 
BBuck 


,500  H 

,500  Charles  H  BrowB 


Tames  Mprris 

Money  earned  by  aa- 
soaation,  $35aoo 
from  Mrs  W  H 
Bradford;  several 
contributions  of 
l50-$35each 


1894     4o,ooo|Heirs  of  J  \ 
C  ScoviUe 
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no  Sootlaad 
nx  Seymoor 
M8  Sharon 
Its  Sharoa 
1*4  Sinabury 
IS5  Someis 
Ba6  SoothiagtoD 
■*7  S.  Wbdaor 
is8  Stafford 
ia9  Stamford 
■SO  Stoniogton 
■SI  Stratford 

■sa  Snffield 

iss  Thomaaton 
■S4  Thompaoo 
ISS  Thompaon 
is6  ToUand 
137  Torringtoa 

is8  Uiuoo 

139  Verooo 

140  Vernon 

Ml  WaUingford 
14a  Waahington 
■41  Watarbury 

144  WatertowD 
14$  Weatbrook 

146  W.  Hartford 

147  Weatport 

148  Wethersfield 

149  Wtncfaeater 

■50  Wbdham 

15 1  Windham 
ip  Windham 
ISS  Windaor 
■54  Woodbury 
155  Woodatock 


Inoomb 


Amount 


$50.74  Town  appropriation, 
fines,  gifts 
Town  appropriation  ,fines 

gifts,  other  sources 
Invested  funds 


5i6.9f» 

35.00 

i,oa7.i4 

soo.00 

ai4 
1,174.3 

35000 

900.00 
$H05.oo 


Annual  feea,  inTeated 

funds,  fines 
Town  appropriation 


48  Town  appropriation,fincs 
gifts 
Town  appropriation,fines 


Town  appropriation,gifts 

InTeated  funds,  finea 

Feea,  mveated  funda, 
gilu 


aoo.oo 
xa3.8 
.50 


HowderiTM 


1,398.64  Town  appropriation, fines 

gifts,   invested   funds, 

other  fources 
i,69a.oi  Town  apprupriatiun*  in 

veMed     funds,    fines, 

other  sources 
300.00  Town  appropriation 

x6.oo  Annual  feea,  finea 

118.5a  Town  appropriation,fines 

100.00  Town  approimation 

3,348.38  Annual  fees,  fines,  gifu, 
invested   funds,  other 
sources 
90.00  Town  appropriation, gifu 

1,848.04  Town  appropriation,  in« 
vested    funds,  fines, 
other  sources 


Town  appropriation, feea. 
3«537S9     fin<^  invested    funds, 
Rifts,  other  sources 
163.00  Subscription,  finea 

15083.63 Town  appropriation,  in- 
vested funds,  fiues, 
other  sourcrs 

■,■436.41  Invested  funds,  finea 

1 1  X.98  Town  appropriation,  tax, 
fines 

437.57  Town  appropriation,  in* 
vested  funds,   fines, 
gifts,  other  sources 

431.80  Sub^cnpti*  in.  annual  fees 
fines,  other  sources 

350.00  Tax,  invested  funds 

>t958.5  5  Town  appropriation,  teea, 
tax.  invested  funds, 
fines 

168.97  Fees,  fines,  gifts,  other 
sources 

Town  appropriation 


Town  appropriation 

Town  appropriation, 

other  sources 
Subscription 


EXPBNSBS 


$30.00 
336.00 


100.00 
45«-96 
saoo 
308.00 
i,37a.83 


610.00 
613.00 

zoao8 
ia.00 
7$.oo 
50.00 

665.95 

Z3.00 
773.04 


736.12 

68. 
5.814.43 

550.00 
37  50 

305  « 

1 56.0c 
100.00 
74«.a5 


300.00 
365.0c 

«37-35 
as-or 


$aii.3S 
35.00 
x6z.o5 


131.75 
100.00 
350.00 
949.81 


59(53 
137.30 

348.54 
Z5.00 


551.86 


330.95 


391.61 

53.00 

3,079-3a 

334.38 
4«.54 


7500 
100.00 
39093 

4a.34 

464-37 
300.00 
a7.37 
z  1 7.00 


«ll 


S  n 


$60.00 


48.00 


a.50 


35.00 


83.90 
116.95 


Z0.35 


138,85 

(tf) 

468.66 

7335 

ZZ.JO 

6ao5 


ao.oo 
5570 

Z3. 10 

46.70 
•5 

34.65 


n 

o 


•30-74 
93.19 


14695 


75.03 

557  o* 

a6.oo 

307.00 

1/16837 


446.49 

684.14 

44.83 

103.50 

7550 

'•356.99 


385.18 


1,300.58 

59. 
3,800.30 

653.01 
14-38 

67.96 

193.00 
130.00 
959.37 

5»-75 

188.93 


30.05 
8.55 


I 


•50.74 

600.54 

35.00 

656.00 


«77.53 

«.X4I.73 

146.00 

800.00 

3,391.00 


1,730  9a 
1.55039 

^3.44 
38.00 
178.5' 
135.50 
3,685.05 

Z3.00 
1,488.17 


3,357.16 

180.00 

Z3163.71 

1,510.64 
ZO4.63 

433.01 

433.00 
350.00 

a.o47a4 

108.19 

1,000.00 
590.00 
339.43 

150.55 


L»KAKV  BviLOOfO 


1893 
1890 
1897 
1903 


1885 

1900 

•894 

1899 

1903 
190a 


1901 


1904 
1881 


1894 

1883 

1904 


1898 
.896 


•877 
1851 


Coat 


30,000  Mra   B    o 


zo,oooA 


S,coo 

10,000 


38,000  J 


30,000 
53,000 

3,629.48 


8,000  Si 


1900     35,000  Samuel 


OOQ 


a,soo 
I. 


kiai 

Rl 


Mrs  L  CoIIiaa 

Whitney 
L    V  Walkkf  I 

town 


Miaajulm  C  Ja 
son 

D  FefKQMM 


E    S    Phdpa   a 

Sam*l  DBaboo^ 

Birdaeye  BlakeaM 


Sidney  A  Kent 


Laura  Andrews  i 
brary  AaaodatM 


63,000  Eliahal 


90,000  Maxwdl 


10,000  Talcott 


family 
Brochen 


65,000  Silaa 


z6,ooo  Bcnjamia  DeFaf< 

8,000  Subacriptiona.  to* 
appropriated  %\\ 
tnwara  site 
Library  occupies 
room  in  the  Co^ 
churdi 


19,000  Mr  and  Mra  jj 
aoo  J  Whiting 

{fi\  xfitoo  Subscriptioaa      I 


.  I 


Paxtof  towoha 


Mr  and   BCia  I 

Boyd 


(41)  Included  in  amount  expended  for  booka. 


ik)  Purchaaed. 
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Town 


Andover 

Aoflooia 

Ashford 

Berlin 

Berlna 

Berlin 

Beihlebem 

Blooinfield 

Branford 

Bndgepoct 

Brmof 

Brooklyn 

BurlingUMi 


K  Chaplin 
16  Chatham 

3  Chatham 
Cheshire 
19  Chester 

10  Cbkhester 

11  Colombia 
n  Cornwall 
33  Cornwall 
u  Coremrf 
15  Coventry 
«6  Coveatnr 
t;  Cromwdl 
aS  Danbury 
*9  Dariea 

30  Derby 

SI   Derby 

ja   Durhiara 
Eastford 
EaatHaddam 
EaM  Hartfoid 


East  Lyme 

Eait  Wiodaor 

EUiogtoQ 

Eofidd 

Emoc 

Eeeex 

Eaex 

Fairfield 
^   Fairfield 
4S   Famingtoa 
^   FarmingtoQ 
47  Franklin 
4S  Qastoobory 

49  Goshen 

50  Gtanby 

51  Graaby 

p   Greenwich 

53  Griswold 

54  Griswold 

55  Grocon 

56  Grocon 

57  Guilford 

58  Haddam 

59  Hamden 
Hampcoo 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartland 
Hebron 
Hnntinctni 
Kmngff 
Lebanon 
Ledyard 
Litchfield 
Litchfield 
Madison 
Madison 
Maochcater 
Manchester 
Meriden 


y6   Middlebtiry 


Number  of 

books  allowed  to 

each  teacher 

atone  time 


nnlimited 

imlimited 

5 


6 

unlimited 

6 

6 


onlimited 


imlimited 
tinlimited 


imlimited 
imlimited 
onlimited 

X 

onlimited 


onlimited 
onlimited 


8 

6  extra 
unlimited 
onlimited 
onlimited 

onlimited 
onlimited 


6 
onlimited 
onlimited 


onlimited 


unlimited 
6 


Home 
reading 
required 


yet 

no 


no 
yes 


no 
no 
no 


no 

iry  little 

yea 

no 


no 
yet 


DO 

no 


DO 

yet 

no 

advited 

DO 

no 


DO 

yet 

yet 


yet 

DO 


DO 

no 


no 

DO 

ye« 


HaTC 
children 
access  to 
shelves 


partial 
yet 

ye«. 

yet 


yet 

F«», 

partial 

no 

yet 

DO 

ye« 


ye« 

yet 
yet 

ye« 
yet 

yet 
yet 


F«». 


yet 

yet 

yet 
yet 

yet 

yet 
yet 
yet 

no 
yet 

DO 


yet 

partial 
yet 

ye» 

yet 

yea 


yet 

yet 

yea 
yet 


no 

yet 


yet 
yet 
yet 


yet 
yet 

DO 


yea 
no 
yet 
yet 

no 

yet 

yet 

yet 


limit 

for 

children 


no 

DO 
DO 

no 
no 


13  years 

DO 

no 


I  years 
no 


no 
no 

DO 


Syeart 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 
14  yeart 
x4  yeart 

DO 


DO 

no 
00 
yet 

DO 
DO 

no 
It  years 


la  yeart 


Percent- 
age of 
children's 

books 
circulated 


az 

19 


94 

8 


a6.8 
30 


IX 

18 
»9^ 


$0 
30 


35 


«7 
34 


5 

3« 


33^ 
36 

50 
33 


z8 

4^ 


a8 

«3 


14  years 


10  years 

ro 
xa  years 


DO 

xt  years 
18  years 

no 

no 

DO 

no 


16X 


40 
35 


Duplicate 
copies  of 
books  for 
use  in 
public 
schools 


Volomea 

on 
education 


DO 
DO 


00 
yet 

a  few 
no 


a  few 

DO 

no 


no 

a  few 

no 

DO 


yet 


a  few 
no 
no 

a  few 


a  few 


no 

DO 


yea 

DO 


DO 
DO 
DO 


yet 

DO 


3 
ao$ 

35» 
«75 


none 
5 

57 


6 

70 

plenty 


«5 


«30 


4 
«4 


a  few 
16 
9« 
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TOWM 


77  Middleaeld 

78  Middletown 

gMilford 
Montville 
81  Morris 
8a  Naugatuck 
8)  New  Britain 

84  New  Canaan 

85  New  Fairfield 

86  New  Haven 

87  New  Haven 

88  Newington 

89  New  London 

90  New  Milford 

91  New  Milford 
9a  Newtown 

93  Newtown 
I4  Norfolk 

95  North  Canaan 

96  North  Haven 

97  Norwalk 
|8  Norwalk 
99  Norwalk 

100  Norwich 

101  Old  Lyme 
loa  Old  Saybrook 

103  Plainfield 

104  Plainfield 

105  Plainfield 

106  Plainville 

107  Plymouth 
X08  Plymouth 
X09  Pomfret 

110  Pomfret 

111  Portland 
113  Preston 
113  Prospect 
1x4  Putnam 
US  Ridgefield 
116  Rocky  HiU 
XI7  Roxbury 

118  Salisbunr 

119  Saybrook 
ISO  Scotland 
lai  Seymour 
laa  Sharon 
123  Sharon 
ia4  Simsbury 
las  Somers 

ia6  Southington 
\%1  South  Windsor 
ia8  Stafford 
ia9  Stamford 

130  Stonington 

131  Stratfcml 
13a  Suflield 

133  Thomaston 

134  Thompson 

135  Thompson 

136  Tolland 

137  Torrington 

138  Union 

139  Vernon 

140  Vernon 

141  Wallingford 
14a  Washington 

143  Waterbury 

144  Watertown 

145  Westbrook 

146  West  Hartford 

147  Westport 

148  Wetherftfield 

149  Winchester 

150  Windham 

151  Windham 
15a  Windham 
153  Windsor 
i$4  Woodbury 
15s  Woodstock 


Number  of 

books  allowed  to 

each  teacher 

at  one  time 


unlimited 
unlimited 
unlimited 


imlimited 


unlimited 
unlimited 
unlimited 


unlimited 

a 

tinlimited 
unlimited 


unlimited 

4 


unlimited 


unlimited 

a 
unlimited 
unlimited 

unlimited 
unlimited 
unlimited 


unlimited 


unlimited 

6 
unlimited 


10 
5 


unlimited 
unlimited 

6 
unlimited 


unlimited 


Home 
reading 
required 


sometunet 
yes 


.    ye« 

yes 
no 
advised 
no 
yes 


no 
yes 


no 


yes 

advised 
no  . 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
yes 
no 
no 
yet 


no 
yet 

no 


no 
yet 
no 
yes 
no 
yet 
no 


yet 

"yV* 


no 

yet 

no 
yes 


yes 


advised 
yes 

no 
no 


no 


Have 
children 
access  to 
tbelvet 


lunit 

for 

children 


panial 
yet 
yet 
yet 
no 
yet 
yet 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yet 

yet 


yet 
yet 
yet 
yet 
yet 
yet 
yet 
yet 
yet 
yet 
yet 
no 
yet 
no 
yet 
no 
yet 
yet 


yet 
yet 
yet 
yet 


yet 
yet 
yet 

partuu 

ye« 

yet 
no 
no 

yet 

yet 
no 
yet 

yet 

partial 
no 
yet 
yet 

yet 

yet 

yet 

yet 


yet 

yet 
yet 

no 
no 
yet 

yet 

yet 
yet 
yet 
yet 

yet 
yet 

yet 


Percent* 

age  of 

chudren't 

bookt 
circulated 


no 
o  years 
I a  years 
la  years 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


no 

no 

10  years 


no 

no 

10 

no 

36 

no 

xi>% 

8  yeart 

ao 

8  years 

18 

12  years 

8  years 

aa>^ 

no 

a5-93 

no 

no 
la  years 

no 
13  years 
ta  years 

no 

no 


8  years 

no 

no 

no 
15  years 
la  years 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


13  yeart 

no 
13  yeart 


no 
14  years 


8  yeart 

no 
8  yeart 


10  yeart 

no 
8  years 
to  years 


8  years 

la  years 

no 


small 

3a 


30 
30 


16 
33H 


a8 
as 
a3 


37 

7 


30 
36 
33M 
50 


40 
3« 


«7 
30 


94 
3« 


4S 

«7 


31 

39 


as 

a9 


as 
•4 


Dui>licate 

copies  of 

books  f<M- 

use  in 

public 

schools 


Vohnct 


a  few 
no 
no 
no 


no 

yes 


yes 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
a  few 
no 
no 


yet 
no 


no 
no 
aftw 
no 
yet 


no 


no 
no 


ytt 

yet 


a  few 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


540 
II 
as 


166 
9 


S7 

ao 


4S 
77 
35© 


afew 


a  few 


afew 
SO 


afew 


664 
3S 


SO 


•  Mutt  be  able  to  write  name.       See  note  at  end  of  Table  V III 
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TABLB  XI  —  REPORT  OF  LIBRARIES   I903-I904 


It  THBKB  A  RbaDING-XOOM 


Town 


Days  and  hours  of  opening 


I  Aodorer 
t  Aatooia 
J  Asbford 

4  Berlin 

5  Beriia 

6  Berlb 

7  Betblebon 
S  Bloomfidd 

9  Braalord 

10  Bndgepoit 

II  Bristol 

u  Brooklyn 

13  Borliogtoo 

14  Caaaan 

15  Chapfin 

17  Cbatham 

It  Cheshire 

19  Chester 

»  Colchester 

21  Colombia 

>i  Comwill 

*]  Conmall 

M  Coreotry 

n  Coreatiy 

16  Coventry 

17  Cromwell 
a  Danbnry 
*9  Darien 

J«  Derby 

J«  Derby 

jz  Dorhsm 

13  Eastford 

M  last  Had- 


yes  ,Same  as  library 


no    ' 

yes    Same  as  library 

yes  ,Six  evenings  per  week 


yes  .Satnrdays  a.30-4.30;  7.30-10  pm 


no 
;  yes 

jye^.) 

!  two 


yes 

no 
no 

ye« 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 


Same  as  library 

Same  as  library 

Daily,  9  am-^  pm  ;  Sundays,  1-9  i 

9  AM-9  PM    Sundays  a-6  pm 


Same  as  library 


Same  as  library 


Same  as  library 
TO  AM-9  ni 
yes  'Same  as  library 
yes  j  Same  as  library 
yes    Same  as  library 


yes    Same  as  library 


NtniBSx  op  PsnoDiCALS 


«4 
(«) 
84 
34 


«9 
133 

1x8 

33 


hi 


«s 


7 
18 


Statistics 

as  to 

number  of 

readers 


1,83a 
during  year 


Amount 
apprmmated 

reading-room 


$saoo 


$176.80 


$104.00 
$100.00 


550   ^ 
per  month 


$zoo.oo 


(«)lDclndedin*'3" 

Ed-17 


(3)  Reading  table  in  library  room 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY 

TABLE   XI  — REPORT  OF   LIBRARIES    I9O3-I904 — 

Continued 

Town 

Is  THBRB   A  RbADING-ROOH 

Number  op  Pbriodicals 

Sutistics 

as  to 

number  of 

readers 

Amonnt 
appropriated 

for 
reading-rooB 

1 

Days  and  hours  of  opening 

m 

n 
2 

t 

«4 

17 

Hi 

ilii 

0* 

35 

East  Hart- 
ford 
East  Lyme 

East  Wind- 
tor 
EUington 

Enfield 

^ssex 

Essex 

Essex 

Fairfield 

Fairfield 

Farmbgton 

Farmington 

Franklin 

Glastonbury 

Goshen 

Granby 

Granby 

Greenwich 

Griswold 

Griswold 

Groton 

Groton 

GuOford 

Haddam 

Hampton 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Hartland 

Hebron 

Huntington 

KHlingly 

Lebanon 

Ledyard 

Utchfield 

Litchfield 

yes 

no 

DO 

yes 
no 
yes 

no 
no 
yes 

ye« 

BO 

yes 
no 
no 
no 
(a) 
no 
yes 
no 
yes 
no 

DO 

no 
yes 
yes 

no 
yes 
yes 

yc« 

yes 
yes 

ye. 

(a)  no 
yes 
yes 

no 

Same  as  library 

■> 

36 

I 

1  : 

i 

37 

1 

3^ 

Same  as  library 

3 

XI 

18 

t  1     3 
1 

as  daily 
average 

39 



40 

Same  as  library 

«9 

i 

4f 



1 
I 

1 

43 

! 

43 

44 
45 

46 
47 

Same  as  library 

8.30    AM-6    pm;    7-Q.30  pm;    holi- 
days, 7-9  ru ;  cFd  July  4,  Dec  as 

7 
18 

at 

33 

a5 

56 

a 
30 

3 
3 

8,90. 

M,795 

$347-49 

Every  day  except  Sunday 

4 

3 

7 

Well 
patronised 

48 

\ 

49 

\ 

SO 
51 

52 

53 

54 

i;5 

Same  as  library 

la 

«      3<> 

...  1 

Same  as  library 

a 

20 

at 

I 

39.09^  visitors 
during  year 

Same  as  library 

♦ 

7 

IX 

%. 

a 

3»ooo 

$45.«> 

56 
57 
58 

59 
60 

Saturdays,  6.30-9.30  pm 
Same  as  library 

»5 

3 

6 

a 

6t 

Week  days,  8  am-io  pm;  Sundays. 

J-7.30  PM 

Same  as  library 

37 

CO 

ti6 

ao 
90 

4 

^747.05 

63 

1 

^3 

1 

^4 

Same  as  library 
Same  as  library 
Same  as  library 

1     1      A 



7 
ao 
10 

8 

4 

9 

8 

I 
3 

t 
3 

4 

X 

U*i% 

'>5 

5 

5 

6 
12  • 

66 

67 

Well 
patronized 

I70.00 

68 

Saturday  aiftemoons 
Same  as  library 

140 

69 

1 
a 





1 
1 

70 

i 

(a)  Reading  table  in  libraiy 
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TABLE  XI  —  REPORT.  OP  LIBRARIES  1903-1904  —  Continued 


Is  THBKS  A  RbADING-ROOM 

NuMBKJi  OP  Pbkiodicals 

Town 

M 

a 

1 

(a)  no 
(«)no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 

Days  and  hours  of  opening 

7 

to 

Periodicals 
for  children 
included  in 
1,  a  and  3 

Statistics 

as  to 

number  of 

readers 

Amount 
reading-room 

71    MadiaoD 
7a    Madison 

Same  as  library 

Same  as  library 

Same  as  library 

I>aily,  3-6,  7-9  ^M    aoMd  Snnday 

evenmgs,  June  i-Oct.  i 
Same  as  Ubraiy 

Same  as  library 

10 

«4 

a 

5 

8,aai 

fioaoo 

73    Manchester 

74    Manchester 

6 

z 
3 

13 

«3 

4 

a6 
a4 

4 

S 

• 
4 

4 

4 

75    Meriden 

76    Middlebary 

l4M5 

77    Middlefield 

7S    Middletown 

Same  as  Ubrary 

Same  as  library 

• 

3 
9 

«3 
a9 

a6 
^4 

5 

a 
6 

a 

79    MiUord 

16,000 

So    Montvffle 

Si    Morris 

no 
yes 

yes 

83    Naogatock 

Same  as  library 

IOAM-9PU    Sundays,  Oct-June.  2-5 

PM 

la 

7 
36 

'4 

77 

3 
30 

3 

S 

83    New  Britahi 

84    NewCanaani    no 

5$    New  Fair-        do 

50 

I4X 

36 

9 

4a 

field 
86    New  Haren  1    yes 

Same  as  library.    Sondays,  x-6  pm 

Oct-Mar 
Same  as  library 

Same  as  library 

Same  as  library 

Same  as  library 

ao 

ao 

3 

63 

S7    New  Haven  |    yes 

20        a8 

|a75oo 

88    Newmgton  1   yes 

'           a 

89    NewLoD.     1    yes 

1 
iS         5»     1     »o    1          3 

1            1 
7    .     13     t      a              a 

don             1 
qp    NewMHferd.    yes 

Well 
patronized 

91    NewMilford!    no 

1 

' 

93    Newtown          no 

! 

94    Norfolk            yes 

Same  as  library 

8 

1 

a4     j    39    1      $ 

9 

140  daily 
average 

95    North  Ca-    ,    no 

naan           1 
96    North             (tf)no 

Haven 
97    Norwalk           yes 

Same  as  library 

Sams   as  library.     Sundays,    a.30- 

5.30  PM 
Same  as  library 

Same  as  library.    Sunday  afternoons, 

Oct-June 
Same  as  library 

IX 

8 

17         25     , !          a 

68.869 

cS    Norwalk        i    yes 

aa        3«          3 

3           9     

3 
3 

99    Norwalk           (a) 

100  Norwich           yes 

i 

50 

loi  Old  Lyme        yes 

I 

6         . 

a    '      6 

1 

i 

a 

103  OMSaybr'k     yes  JTuesdaT,  Thursday,  and    Saturday. 

>o3  Flainfield          no 
104  Plainfield          no 
X05  Plainfield         yes 

afternoons  and  evenings 

' 

zoo 

' 

1 

Same  as  library 

i 

1 

1 1           i 

(«)  Readinc  table  in  library  room        (3)  Includes  **  a  " 
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TABLE  XI  —  REPORT  OF  LIBRARIES  1903-1904  —  Continued 


Town 


106  PlainTille 

107  Plymouth 

108  Plymouth 

109  Pomfret 
1x0  Pomfret 
III  Portland 
113  Preston 

113  Prospect 

114  Putnam 

115  Ridgefield 

116  Rocky  Hill 

117  Roxbxiry 
1x8  Salisbury 
1x9  Saybrook 
xao  Scotland 
lax  Seymour 
laa  Sharon 
xa3  Sharon 

134  Simsbury 

135  Somers 

136  Southingt'n 

127  South  Wind- 
sor 
ia8  Stafford 

139  Stamford 
130  Stontngton 
X31  Stratford 
133  Suffield 

133  Thomaston 

134  Thompson 

135  Thompson 

136  Tolland 

137  Torrington 

138  Union 
X39  Vernon 

140  Vernon 

141  Wallingford 


It  THBRB  A   RbADIMC>ROOM 


no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
(«) 
no 
yes 
no 
two 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
)  no 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
yes 
no 
yes 


Same  as  library 
Same  as  library 
Same  as  library 


Same  as  library 


yes 


Days  and  hours  of  opening 


Same  as  library 


Same  as  library 
Daily  during  summer 
Same  as  library 
Same  as  library 


Week  days,  a-5  pm 


Same  as  library 
Same  as  library 


Same  as  library 
Same  as  library 


Same  as  library 
Same  as  library 


Same  as  library 


Same  as  library 


Same  as  library 


Same  as  library 


NtTMBBS  or  PSRXODICALS 


I 


16 


»9 


a9 


It 


^.2  «" 


Statistics 

as  to 

number  of 

readers 


10  daily 
average 


Room  is  much 
usedinwint'r 


10  daily 

average 

1.8,090 


Well 
patronised 


Amount 
appropriated 

for 
reading-room 


$33-55 


I7-00 


^tOOLOO 


I6.00 


$10.00 


liio-as 


(«)  Reading  table  in  library 
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TABLE  XI  —  REPORT  OF  UBRARIES   l^^-Vyi^^  COHCiuded 


Is  THXKB  A  KBADIMG-BOOM 

NUMBBR    OF     PbJUODICALS 

Statistics 

as  to 

number  of 

readers 

Town 

f 

Days  and  hoors  of  opening 

1 

« 

>% 

III 

Periodicals 
for  children 
included  in 
1,  a  and  3 

Amount 
^jpropnaxea 

for 
reading-room 

141  Washington 
143  Waterfoory 

U) 
yes 
(«) 
no 
(«) 
(0) 

Same  as  library 

Same  as  library    Sondays,  s-6   pm 

Sept-AorU 
Same  as  library 

«7 

19 

6 
50 
as 

4 
14 

6 

7 
36 

4 
'S 

xa 

I 

a 
7 

3 
z 
a 
a 
a 
z 
4 
a 

144  Watertown 

145  Westbrook 

146  West  Hart- 

ford 

147  Westpott 

\kf>  Wethenli^ld 

88  daily 
average 

Same  as  library 
5%aine  as  librarv 

a 
5 

3 

3.847 

I60.00 

(a)     Same  as  libranr 

149  Winchester 
ijo  Windham 
151  Windham 

yes 

yes 

•mm*. 

Same  as  library 

Every  day  and  evening  except  Sun- 
days 
Same  as  h'brary 

ivt  UTindham      >    ^'^ 

153  Windsor 
iSS  Woodstock 

no 
no 
no 



(a)  Reading  uble  in  library  room        See  note  at  end  of  Table  VIII 
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STATISTICAL   TABLES 

School  year  ended  July  14,  1904 


The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  the  returns  which  the  law 
requires  School  Visitors  to  make  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
By  way  of  explanation  it  may  be  said :  — 

1.  The  Grand  List  of  each  town  is  taken  from  the  books  of  the 
Comptroller's  office. 

2.  The  per  cent,  of  taxable  property  appropriated  for  public  schools 
is  based  upon  the  total  amount  received  for  school  purposes  diminished 
by  the  amounts  received  from  school  fund,  etc.,  town  deposit  fund,  and 
local  funds. 

3.  The  amount  paid  for  each  enumerated  scholar  is  found  by  divid- 
ing the  total  amount  expended,  less  amount  paid  for  new  buildings,  by 
number  enumerated. 

4.  As  has  been  the  custom  for  a  number  of  years  past,  the  number 
•*  registered  in  Winter  **  is  found  by  combining  the  number  returned  for 
Fall  and  Winter  terms,  taking  the  highest  number  found  in  either. 

5.  The  "  average  attendance  in  Winter  "  is  found  in  the  same  manner. 

6.  The  "per  cent  who  have  attended  some  part  of  the  year"  com- 
pares the  "different  scholars"  with  the  "enumeration."  The  large 
per  cents,  attained  by  some  small  towns  are  explained  by  the  attendance 
of  scholars  not  enumerated. 

7.  Regularity  of  attendance  and  efficiency  in  this  direction  are  indi- 
cated by  the  "  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  basis  of  registration." 

Ed.  —  II 
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8.  The  *'per  cent,  of  attendance  on  basis  of  enumeration  "  is  found 
by  dividing  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  by  the  enumeration. 

9.  The  number  who  ''attended  Normal  School "  is  not  complete. 

10  By  ^  schools  "  is  intended  the  number  of  public  schools  in  each 
town;  and 

11.  By  ** departments"  the  number  of  departments  in  the  public 
schools,  counting  each  room  of  a  graded  school  as  one  department. 

12.  The  Public  Libaries  mentioned  are  not  all  free  libraries. 

13.  The  indebtedness  incurred  on  account  of  schools  is  probaldy 
much  larger  than  the  amount  reported.  In  towns  where  the  districts 
have  been  consolidated  and  in  some  other  towns  it  is  made  a  part  of 
the  general  indebtedness  of  the  town  and  is  not  separately  reported  to 
this  office. 

14.  Interest  upon  school  district  indebtedness,  and  expenditures  of 
money  for  rent  of  school  buildings,  are  included  in  the  sums  used  in 
computing  the  cost  per  scholar  upon  basis  of  enumeration  and  also  upon 
basis  of  average  attendance. 
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SCHOOLS 


HARTFORD    COUNTY 


TOWNS. 


Graded  Schooi^ 


if 


*<•- 


Hartford, 

Avon, 

Berlin, 

Bloomfield, 

Bristol, 

Borlington, 

Canton, 

East  Granby, 

East  Hartford, 

East  Windsor, 

Enfield 

Farmington, 

Glastonbury, 

Granby, 

Hartland, 

Manchester, 

"  Ninth  District, 
"        complete, 

Marlborough, 

New  Britain, 

Newington, 

PbdnvOle 

Rocky  HiU, 

Simsbury, 

Southington, 

South  Windsor, 

Suffield, 

West  Hartford 

Wethersfield, 

Windsor, 

Windsor  Locks, 

29  Towns. 


14,584 
a73 
595 
a5» 

a, 083 
292 
680 
140 

1,667 
600 

1,434 
727 
887 
361 
138 
891 

«.55o 


147   250 


ai44i 

114 

I 
4»400 

»94 

S20 

H 

1,487 

a65 

I 

637, 

828' 

754 
_?9I 


16 


37»7q6      37'     10      13       6     39 


184.61 
194.25 
178.03 
180.00 
182.65 

«9»-77 
190.00 
178.40 
190.00 
180.00 
190.00 
193  58 
182.85 
180.00 
180.14 
190.00 
190.00 
190.00 
180.00 
200.50 
180.00 
200.00 
156.83 
180.00 
183.00 
180.00 
185.00 
190.00 
190. oo| 
•76. 45 

_195iO?' 

187.04'      7 
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HARTFORD   COUNTY 


TOWNS. 


Hartford, 

Atod, 

Berlin, 

Bloomfield, 

Bristol, 

Biii^i^;toii, 

Canton, 

East  Granby, 

East  Hartford, 

East  Windsor, 

Enfidd, 

Farmington, 

Glastonbury, 

Granby,  . 

Hartland, 

Manchester, 

"    Nmth  Dist. 

"    complete,.. 

Marlborough, 

New  Britain, 

Newington, 

Plainville, 

Rocky  HiU, 

Simsbury, 

Soothington, 

South  Windsor, 

Suffield, 

West  Hartford, 

Wethersfield, 

Windsor 

Windsor  Locks 

89  Towns. 


SCHOOLHOUSBS. 


24 

7 
10 

I 

7 
«3 
9 
9 
5 

»5 
II 
16: 

5 

18 
10 
7 
7 
3 


I 


Cost  of 

New. 


LiBRARIBS. 


Estimated    r^ 
value  of  sites ,  J  . 
and  build-  i.y  ^<    ^^ 

fe-2     ^ 


I        I      ^ 


125,000  00 
135,000  00! 


$1,511,00000,  1015,353 

5,300  00 

17,700  00  9    1,331 

5,100  00  9I    1,144 

116,400  oO|  13 1  8,600 

4,850  00 


11,000  ooj 
1,800  00 


I  .1 


4,   70 

1,000 

30 


60,600  00   6 


! 
15,000  00!    3 

80,000  00  II 

»3,8oo  00   3 
11,900  00  19 

6,900  00 

1,450  00 
33,500  ooj 
110,000  00 


a53i5«>  00 
1,950  00 
60,000  00       560,000  00 
5,300  00 


10,000  00, 
1,300  00 
18,000  00 
85,000  00 
14,550  00 
14,150  00 
78,800  00 
37,500  00 
46,100  00 
15,000  00 


172!       7        1  $185,000  oot  l4,07Q,350.oo 


100 
500 

1*500 

400 

685 

50 

100 

4^672 

9.830 
9  14,502 
3  167 
a,M5 
641 
412 
100 
340 
1  1,800 
"1  2,765 
T       768 

15  QOO 

7    2,000 

»»     ii575 

i'       500 


Mi 


I 


i88l  59,578 


8       $600  00 


30  « 
150  < 
25  < 

55  < 


75  < 
70  < 
95  < 
60  < 
25  < 
5  < 
15  < 
75  < 
85  < 


60  ( 
105  ( 
60  < 


45  00 


70  < 
«5< 


$1,755  OOi     28 
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SCHOOLS 
NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY 


TOWNS. 


New  Haven  City, 

*•         WcstviUe,.. 

"  complete, . . 

Ansonia, 

BeaconFalls, 

Bethany, 

Branf ord, 

Cheshire, 

Derby, 

East  Haven, 

Guilford, 

Hamden, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 

Middlebury, 

MUford, 

Naugatuck, 

North  Branford, 

North  Haven, 

Orange, 

"  Union  Dist. 

**  complete, . . . 

Oxford, 

Prospect, 

Seymour, 

Southbury, 

Wallingford, 

Waterbury, 

"       Center, 

"        complete,.... 

Wolcott, 

Woodbridge, 

36  Towns. 


49 


466 


I 


18,969 
485 


25 


S     36 
9'       9 


Gradsd  Schools. 


«9.4S4 

2,918 
170 
146 

«fa73 
37a 
900 
ao6 
688 
945 
34 

4,750 
156 
5^0 

a, 049 
aao 
392 
466 

1,287 


4, 

4 

7| 

»5 

10' 

1 

10 

1 

54 

i8|  17a 


30;  203 

5   5 

a7i  1181 


1,753 

300 

108 

79 

a63 

2,249 

i,a44 

8,306 


9,550 
*34 
190 


SO,  86 1 


a6 


IfiJI 


I 


aoo.oo 
aoo.oo 


aoo.oo 

aoo.oo 

190.00^ 

i8o.( 

184.00 

184.53 
aoo.oo 
190.00 
186.00 
190.00 
180.00 
aoo.oo 
166.80 
190.00 
188.16 
«73a« 
»74.55 
179.86 
190.00 

186.90 

i75-66| 

iQi.as, 

181.00 

I 

»70  5«>j 

:96.TZ| 

195.00 

195.03 


195.00 
15420 
185.00 


zo|  i95*ai   10 
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TOWNS. 


New  Haven  City, 

We«tville,.. 

"         complete,... 

Ansonia, 

Beacon  Falls, 

Bethany, 

Braniord, 

Cheshire, 

Derby, 

East  Haven, 

Guilford, 

Hamden, 

Madison,.... 

Meriden, 

Middlebury, 

Milford, 

Naugatuck, 

North  Braniord, 

North  Haven,. ........ 

Orange, 

"         Union  Dist., 

"        complete, . 

Oxford, 

Prospect,.. 

Seymour, 

Southbury, 

Wallingford, 

Waterbuiy, 

"       Center,... 

"       complete,, 

Wolcott, 

Woodbridge, 

a6  Towns. 


SCHOOLHOUSBS. 


Cost  of 
New. 


Estimated 
value  of  sites 
and  build- 
ings. 


LiBRARIBS. 


#1,936,527  76    15 

25,000  00! 


15,700  00 


5,700  00 


15,700  00 


1.961,527  76; 

150,000  001 

3,000  00 

4,300  00 

62,000  oo< 

I 

II, too  00        12 

200,000  00!       3 

I 

12,000  00  2 


H 


28,000 
1,000 


16,450  00 
24,300  00 


29,000 

2,000 

so 

260 

900 

200 

1,600 

230 


8'    1,000 


15,000  00     14 


$955  00 
25  00 


1, 043 


234,989  42      12    4,000 


!v 


6,800  00 

28,100  00 

a  10,000  00 

5,300  00 

9,200  00 

13,000  00 

46,000  00 


59,000  00 

3,375  00 

>,3a5  00 

60,300  00 

5,100  00 

139,863  87 

75,600  00 

747,658  00 


67 
725 

I1524 
123 

ii932 

1,500; 

i,758J 

70, 

1 
70 

800 

63a 
1,860 

4,500 


6,360     12 

130I 
2,214 

42 


5  ,088 


980  00 
130  00 

25  00 
80  00 


25  00| 

80  00' 


60  00 
70  00 

i 

35  00 

10  00 

1 
65  00^ 

75  00, 
10  00 


5  00 
90  00 
95  oo; 


385  00!       I 


480  00 
15  00. 

30  00' 


$2,515  00.     20 
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SCHOOLS 


NEW  LONDON  COUNTY 


TOWNS. 


New  London, 

Norwich  Town, 

"      Central, 

"      Falls  District 

**     West  Chelsea, 

"      Greeneville  District,. . . 

*'       other  Districts, 

**       complete, 

Bozrab, 

Colchester, 

East  Lyme 

Franklin, 

Griswold, 

Groton, 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard, 

Lisbon, 

hymtf 

Montville, 

North  Stonington 

Old  Lyme, 

Preston, 

Salem, 

Sprague, 

Stonington, 

Voluntown, 

Waterford 


21  Towns. 


Gradsd  Schools. 


1 


3. 095' 

230! 

I 
«.300j 

a'3 

i|033 

650 

880' 

4»3o6 

209' 

591 
482 
i8a 

855 
1,256 

i6S> 

J 

275' 
373' 

1241 

.83 

1.857' 
230 
708 

'7.455 


el  "J 


i& 


|S 


t 

8 


^1 


184.00 
200.00 
195.00 


-I     .1 


! 
200.00J 

187.00 

190.00 

199.00  ^ 

J94.03 

177.16 

187.07 

17300 

169.28J 

190  83' 

176.42J 

176.00 

iSo.ooj 

180.00 

I 
i8acioj 

178.8a 

J72.38 

168.50' 

162.00 

tSo.ooi 

181.81 

180.00' 

180.00' 


I 

1 80.  CO, 


i6|     37      183.06^       3 
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NEW  LONDON   COUNTY 


TOWNS. 


New  London  1 . . . . . 

Norwich  Towd, 

"        Central, 

**  Falls  District,, 
**  West  Chelsea, 
"  Greeneville, . . 
**  other  Districts, 
**        complete, 

Bozrah, 

Colchester, 

East  Lyme 

Franklin 

Griswoid, 

Groton 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard, 

Lisbon, .. 

Lyme 

MontvUle, 

North  Stonington, 

Old  Lyme 

Preston 

Salem 

Sprague,.... 

Stonington 

Voluntown, 

Waterford 

a  I  Towns. 


School  HOUSES. 


Libraries, 


Cost  of 

New. 


91 

^! 

II 

51 
7| 

14' 

I 
II 

mI 

I 

5 

7! 

lb! 

i 
14 

6 

9 

7 

5] 

■i 

5 


I 


Estimated  "o 

value  of  sites  _g  ta 

and  build-  ,y.S! 

ings.  .  S 


$1,100  00 


2  *i 


6c/] 


$500,000  cKj'      6    5,940        I 


10,000  00 
170^000  00 


65,000  ooi  4 
25,000  00  I 
33,800  ooj        q 


I 


jig.Soo  00!  17 

11 

4, .00  00!  2' 

!  I 

4,700  00  lO, 

8,000  00  «;| 

3,700  ooj  1 

3  5  ,oo< )  00  1 1 

33  f??"  ooj  S 
1 1  ,foo  oo 

5,400  00  (> 

2,g<x>  00  I 

3,850  OOi  .. 

4,850  00]  4 

jifxro  00  13 

7,750  00  I 

5, zoo  00  6 

2,500  00  2 

16,300  00  3 

146,550  00^  4 

3,200  00  4 

12,600  00  I 

ti.too  00     <  1,1 30.650  00  u»5 


SO 

5-0 

*,^44 

I 
1,000 

3,000 

6,508 

6S 

1,822 

200 

69 
1 1563 

82', 


2,500 
500 
300 

30, 

it-4 

444 

2,00. 

2?; 


I 


$130  00    * 

70  00    I 
10  00  •• 

I 

100  00  •• 


220  00    I 


85  00'  2 

40  00   2 

I 
5  00    I 

10  00'  I 


5    «3' 


25  00,  , 

I 

10  00 


40        ^6  o  00  14 


NN*. 
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SCHOOLS 


FAIRFIELD  COUNTY 


TOWNS. 


Bridgeport, . . . 

Danbury, 

Bethel. 

Brookfield,.... 

Darien, 

Easton, 

Fairfield, 

Greenwich,..., 
Huntington, . . 

Monroe, 

New  Canaan, . 
New  Fairfield, 
Newtown, .... 

Norwalk, 

Redding, 

Ri<^^eld, .... 

Sherman^ 

Stamford, . . .  • . 

Stratford, 

Trumbull, 

Weston, 

Westport, 

Wilton, 


23  Towns. 


13a 


240 
72 

18 
8 
S 

8!      9 
»'     .9 

20  53 
loj  29 
7  7 
10'     17 


151    78 


16 

6 

lOI 

lb 


256 


780 


Gradsd  Schools. 


»ii95o 
3,439 
917 
250 
4M 
250 
883 
2,335 

262 

7«S 
100 
725 

3,822 
244 
533 
«43 

3f978 
769 
286 
X58 
726 
430 

34,474 


26 


I 


|t 


aoo.oo 
190.65 
190.00 
181.12 
188.50 
180.55 
200.00 
200.00 
«90.34 
190.00 
191.76 
180.00 
189.18 
soo.oo 

174.87 

SOO.OO 
180.00 
191.00 
I  go.  00 
186.87 
192.00 
200.00 
192.95 

195- 13 
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FAIRFIELD  COUNTY 


TOWNS. 


Bridgeport,.. . . 

Dambury, 

Bethel, 

Brookfield,  ... 

Darien, 

Easton, 

Fairfield, 

Greenwich,.... 
Huntington,. . . 

Monroe, 

New  Canaan,. . 
New  Fairfield,. 
Newtown, .... 

Norwalk, 

Redding, 

Ridgefield 

Sherman, 

Stamford, 

Stratford, 

Trumbull, 

Weston,  ■•••••< 

WesQport, 

Wilton, , 

23  Towns. 


SCHOOLHOUSSS. 


III, 


Cost  of 
New. 


Estimated 

value  of  sites 

and  build- 

ings. 


Libraries. 


I   I 


s6o     38 


2    $65,466  II  11,144.388  96 


40,000  00 


304,700  00 

45,000  00 

1,825  oo| 

10,250  00! 

3,300  00 

26,500  00 

301,700  00 

69,150  00 

5,300  00 

15,400  00 

900  00 

9,350  00 

185,500  00 

4,150  00^ 

11,215  00     16' 


•3 
6 

S5 

I 
41   4.000 

I  I 

5:  3.000 

I 
II     652 

i\     .50 

51      400 

I 
4|        95 

ij      800, 
o;   4,ii6 

3'       500 

i 

4.       3'^  'i 

5        4»5 


S  o 
o'c/) 


I      i 


800 
5,068 

127 
3,416 


1,300  00; 
335,100  00 

34,700  00 
5,400  00 
1,800  00 

30,500  00 

V     5,650    00 


3,1105,466  II  12,55.^,078  gf. 


»,«97 
183 
474 

l,l8() 
625 


I36'a7.4i7 


35 


^5  00 
125  00' 
50  00 

10  oo| 

5  00 

30  00 

95  00 

100  00 

5  00 


15  00 

115  00 

40  00 

500 


45  00 
5  00 


to  00 

65  00 


$1,415  00,     19 
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SCHOOLS 


WINDHAM   COUNTY 


TOWNS. 


Brooklyn, 

Ashford, 

Canterbury,.. . 

Chaplin, 

Eastford, 

Hampton, 

KiUingly, 

Plainfield,  . . . 

Pomfret, 

Putnam, 

Scotland, 

Sterling, 

Thompson,  . . . 
Windham, . . . . 
Woodstock,... 

15  Towns. 


|5 


Q  I  S5 


9     aj 


Gradbd  Schools. 


s 

^ 

a 

g 

g 

g 

g 

1 

I 

1 

M 

'T 

6  8 

13-  aoj 

12  12, 

'  I 


326 
232 

337 
126 
164 
186 
1,382 
1,349 
354 
870 

288' 

66a' 

i.sJ 

584 


54:  114'  2071   8,510 


I   >i 


J  .  J 


I  < 


180.00 
180.00 

174-45 
180.00 
180.00 
180.83 
«89  35 
190.00 

»74-3« 

185.21 

180.00 

180.00 

iSo 

189.00 

180.00 


12      184  25 
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WINDHAM   COUNTY 


TOWNS. 


SCHOOLHOUSBS. 


Is 

23 


Cost  of 
New. 


LiBRAKIBS. 


Estimated 
value  of  sites 
and  build- 
ings. 


-5  Sf 


003 


H 
II 


Brooklyn, . . . 
Ashford, . . . . 
Canterbury,  . 

Chaplin, 

Eastford, 

Hampton,... 
KiUingly,. . . . 
Plainfield, . . . 

Pomfret, 

Putnam,  .... 
Scotland,.... 

Sterling, 

Thompson, . . 
Windham,. . . 
Woodstock,  . 


3 
7 

6 

I 

1     M 
! 
9 


15  Towns. 


$i6,aoo  00 
3,600  00 

4,07s  «> 

2,500  00 

4,000  00 

3,800  00 

59,400  00 

41,400  00 

8,000  00 

69,600  00 

1,500  00 

2,850  CO 

«5i7a5  00 

I '6,386  55 

14,000  00 

$363,036  55 


350 

125 

336 
350 
163 

3.500 

800 

1,184 

1,600 


600 

5,887 


84  14,895 


1x5  00 
85  00 
35  00 

60  CO 


$365  00 


«7 


Ed.  — 14 
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SCHOOLS 


LITCHFIELD   COUNTY 


TOWNS. 


Litchfield, 

Barkhamsted,... 

Bethlehem, 

Bridgewater,.... 

Canaan, 

Colebrook, 

Cornwall, 

Goshen........ 

Harwinton, 

Kent 

Morris, 

New  Hartford,.. 
NewMilford,... 

Norfolk, 

North  Canaan, . . 

Plymouth,  .^ 

Roxbury, 

Salisbury', 

Sharon, 

Thomaston, . . . . , 
A  omngton,.  • . . . , 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Watertown 

Winchester, 

Woodbury, 

26  Towns. 


156 


13 

5 

»5 

x6 

34 

11 

10 

17 

7 

JZ 

22 

17 

20 

«5 

It 

50 

5 

19 

M 

18 

22 

12 

328 

366 

.5 


73« 
258 
138 
156 
130 
258 
375 
i6s 
306 
42s 
168 
289 

416 
444 
782 
228 
738 
557 
700 
2,000 
150 
410 

633 
866 

497 
12,970 


Graded  Schools. 


■| 


U 


177  00 
»79  55 
151  41 
180  00 
155  00 
180  00 
16838 
180  00 
17s  00 
184  23 
180 
>73  93 
173  50 
169  50 
180  00 
18705 
180  00 
j8s  90 

180  CO 

178  30 

200  00 
178  SO 
175  00 

I7«  83 

184   22 

i6i  75 
180  00 
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LITCHFIELD   COUNTY 


SCHOOLHOOSBS. 


TOWNS. 


Zi 


Cost  of 
New. 


Estimated 

value  of  sites 

and  build 

ings. 


J1 


I 


.  « 
oua 
2 


LlBBARIBS. 


1^ 

is 


H 

o 
H 


Litchfield 

Barkhamsted,. . . . 

Bethlehem, 

Bridgewater, 

Canaan, 

Colebrook, 

Cornwall, 

Goshen, 

Harwinton, 

Kent, 

Blorns*  .*.•...... 

New  Hartford,... 

NewMilfotd 

Norfolk,. 

North  Canaan,... 

Plyinouth, 

Roxbury, 

Salisbury, 

Sharon, 

Thomaston, 

Torrington, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Watertown, 

Winchester 

Woodbury, 

a6  Towns. 


I83065 


11,830  6s 


$3i,ao8  00 
4,000  00 
1,850  00 
1,350  00 
1,300  00 
7,900  00 
9,650  00 
a,  100  00 
7,500  00 
5,000  00 
3,750  00 

16,100  00 

28,350  00 
9,750  00 
8,500  00 

19^75 
3,150  00 

16,400  00 
7,750  00 

93,000  00 

900,000  00 

4,700  00 

4,700  00 

99,900  CO 

66,800  00 
10,350  00 

♦S«5.S33  00 


1,700 
»50 
58 
135 
195 
150 
too 
8s 
45 
600 
«75 
350 
500 

1,031 
100 

3.640 
136 
850 
474 
900 

5,000 
450 
800 

1,690 

x»755 
ts» 

ao.55" 


Is  00 

500 


5  00 
500 
500 


500 


35  00 
35  00 


60  00 


7500 
15  00 
35  00 

105  00 


39 


lO  00 
40  00 
J5  00 
35  00 

$510  00 


a5 
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SCHOOLS 


MIDDLESEX   COUNTY 


TOWNS. 


Middktown, 

"        City, 

'*         complete, 

Haddam, 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

Cromwelli 

Durham, 

East  Haddam, 

Eaex, 

KilUngworth, 

Mtddlefield, 

Old  Saybrook, 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 

Westbrook, 

Z5  Towns. 


I 


i»4o6 


Graded  Schools. 


I 

SI 

Is 

JO 


< 


18045 
179  00 


39a 
432 
240 
7a 
47a 
211 
638 
552 
183 
i8q 

290 
862 

3JO 

178 


X79  79 
180  00 

180  00 
180 

184  00 
173  00 

181  16 
z8o  00 
189  00 
180  00 
178  00 
183  00 

185  00 
185  00 
180  00 


188 


7,88a 


x8o  83 
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MIDDLESEX    COUNTY 


School  HO  USES. 


LlBRARIKS- 


TOWNS. 


Cost  of 
New. 


Estimated      -3 
value  of  sites    2  tJc 
and  build-     |Jw.£ 
ings.  I  :  % 


Middletow-n.  ... 
City,. 


"        complcie, 21 

Haddam, I       9 

Chatham, 10 

Chester, 4 

Clinton '       3 

Cromwell, !       3] 

Durham, 5' 

East  Haddam, ...        14; 

Essex, 

Killinffworth, 

Middlefield, 

Old  Saybrook, 

Portland, , 

Saybrook, , 

Westbrook,  .......  , 


15  Towns. 


98: 


I 
7,550  00, 

4,700  00 

t,t_joo  00 

20,700  00 
3,900  00 
6,100  00 

14,500  00 
2,600  00 
4,8i;o  CO' 

12,500  00 


lO.OtKJ    00 


17       ..  I        1,000  CO  ;^2  7,Sgo  00        6        497 

150,000  00         1         600 


177,800  00        7,    i,i'X)7 
1 1,650  00 


A* 
1  . 
I    o 

1^ 


370, 


I         i 

-I        21 

I 


41        284'        8 

I      i 

3        445 


#35  00 
75  oO| 

r 

no  00 

10  O'i 

40  00 


I 


24| 

I 
iqo; 


400 
400 


33,Soo  00        6    2,oS-:i' 


6-.0 

70 


I 


ioo  00         $3-3-45'->  00      52     6,337       «9        if-45  00    >6 
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SCHOOLS 


TOLLAND  COUNTY 


Q 

1 

i 
■0 

1 

1 
0 

Graded  Schools. 

0 
00 

2 

li 

1 
.s 

1 

-< 

TOWNS. 

S 

Q 

tn 

1 

g 

1 
& 

S 

1 

1 

i 

*2 

1 

Tolland, 

zo 

ID 

9 

7 

X 

4 
6 
10 
8 

9 
10 

8 
xo 

5 

XI 

7 

8 

1 

/ 

6 
xa 

XI 

xo 
xo 
10 

25 

5 

40 

8 

ax7 
48 
xja 
x8o 
470 
370 
304 
340 

332 

916 

148 

1,537 

340 

•  « 

X 

I 

X 

2 

X 

a 

X 

I 

2 
2 

3 

X 
X 

x8o  00 
176  00 
x8o  00 
X75  66 
16875 
x8ooo 
X8065 
x8ooo 
x8o  50 
180  00 
X44  00 
x8i  25 
17935 

Andover, .• 

BoltOQf 

Columbia, 

Corentry , 

Ellington, 

Hebron, 

Mansfield, 

Somen, ..  .•......■••*... 

Staffoid, 

Union. 

Veraon, ^ 

Willington, 

1^ 

X3  Towns. 

63 

96 

150 

5.924 

8 

5 

X 

3 

II 

X78  06 
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TOLLAND    COUNTY 


TOWNS.           I  I 

Tolland,.... 7 

Andover, , ...,,._ 1  1 

BoUon,. 4 

Columbia., 6 

Coventry, 10 

Ellington S 

Hebron, 10 

Afansfield ,  u, 

Somers, to 

Stafford. 15 

Union >:.> 

Vernon, 11 

Williniijton ,  7 

13  Towns.             I  107' 


ScHOOLHOL-hR'^. 


tJ! 

z 

Cost  of 

~a  c 

New. 

^   r. 

3  '-^ 

Esliiiirited 

.'.ilue-if  sites 

.ind 

biiildhiL^. 


^-',75  >  00 

i.6_>"t  CO 

J.f'oO  ■>3 

I ...500  o  ■• 

5,o.-5  <M 

9,100  00 

39. 7 '5  ^>-^ 

a.  I  50  o, 

12  7,'."Oi"J  0"3 

S.S.o  c.i, 


I 


MO 

^3  5 

6S4 

sol 


2S,_J 


^5 

i>3 

40 

CfJ 

2Q 

OJ 

5 

00 

20 

00 

ro 

OJ 

60 

40 

O-J 
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SUMMARY  BY  COUNTIES 


COUNTIES. 


Hartford,.... 
New  Haven, 
New  London 

Fairfield 

Windham, . . 
Litchfield,... 
Middlesex,.. 
Tolland, 


The  State, 


858 


250 
271 
203 
256 
"4 

228 

ici 
96 


901 
1,181 
431 
780 
207 
366 
188 
150 


4f«H 


i 


37,796 
50,861 

i7»45S 
34,474 
8,510 
12,970 

7,882 
5,224 


X7S.i7a 


Graded  Schools. 


148 


»99  143 


2, 

4 


187  04 
X95  2 
183  06 
195  »3 
18425 
180  00 
x8o  83 
178  06 


189  08  29 


SUMMARY  BY  COUNTIES 


SCHOOLHOUSBS. 

Libraries. 

COUNTIES. 

i 

B 

a 

1 

6 
S5 

M 

Is' 

a 
I 
I 
3 

2 
2 

XI 

III 

$4,079,350  00 
4,052,789  05 
1,139,650  00 

2t553,o78  96 
363.036  55 
5»5,533  00 
323,450  00 
233,035  00 

Z, 

d 

2 

ji 

i 

Hartford, 

New  Haven,.... 
New  London,... 
Fairfield 

272 
274 
207 
260 
130 
243 
98 
107 

7 

21 

19 
28 
16 

19 

2 

123 

$185,000  00 
5.70000 

z,xoo  00 
105,466  IX 

188 
»5S 

105 
136 
84 
127 
52 
67 

914 

59,578 

59.088 

23.730 

27,4«7 
M.895 
20,55» 
6,337 
7,0x1 

84 
42 
40 
35 
II 
39 
>9 
21 

$1,755  00 

2,515  00 

630  00 

x,4'5  00 
365  00 
510  00 
245  00 
200  00 

28 

ao 
14 
«9 
»7 
25 
16 

12 

Windham. 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, 

Tolland, 

1,830  65 

ii.coo  00 

The  State, 

»,59' 

$310,096  76 

$13,259,922  56 

218,607 

291 

$7,635  00 

»5« 
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TABLE  SHOWING  ENUMERATION  OF  PERSONS 

BETWEEN  4  AND  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY 

DISTRICTS,  IN  OCT.,  1903. 


Hartford. 
DistricU.  Ettum.  rgoj. 

First, a,292 

South, 6,993 

Second  North 3,140 

West  Middle, 1,756 

Arsenal, 1,498 

Washington, 1.163 

Southwest, 124 

Northeast 839 

Northwest 676 

Total,  9  Districts,  17,473 

Avon. 

', »o 

3, 13 

3 »3 

4 a6 

5. •  •  49 

6, 130 

7 ^7 

Total,  7  Districts,  366 


Bbrun. 

Consolidated, 708 

Total,  X  District,  708 

BLOOMnBLD. 

Centre, 68 

Farms, 68 

Northeast 3q 

South  Middle, 26 

Southwest, 37 

Duncaster, 18 

Scotland,  Nor.  &  So.,.  tg 

Total,  8  Districts,  375 


Bristol. 

I, 675 

3, 351 

3 869 

5 166 

6, 68 

8 37 

9, 37 

10, 26 

ti, 37 

"» 9 

13 '90 

Total,  IX  Districts,  3,345 

BintUNGTON. 

First, 33 

Second, 33 


Hartford  County. 

Districts.           Ettum.  tqoj. 

Third, 37 

Fourth  and  Eighth, . .  43 

Fifth, 35 

Sixth,.  15 

Seventh, 16 

Ninth, 143 

Total,  9  Districts,       311 

Canton. 
Consolidated, 545 

Total,  I  District,       545 


East  Granby. 
Consolidated, 

Total,  I  District, 


147 
U7 


East  Hartford. 

I,  North, 54 

3,  Second  North, 347 

3,  Center, 283 

4,  Second  South, ....  97 

5,  Hockanum, 83 

6,  South  Middle,....  31 

7,  Southeast, 17 

8,  Bumside, 347 

9,  Meadow, 200 

10,  Long  Hill, 10 

1 1,  Union 319 

Total,  1 1  Districts,   1,587 


East  Windsor. 

Consolidated, 726 

Total,  X  District,  736 

Enfibld. 

Consolidated, i  .686 

Total,  I  District,  1,686 


Farmington. 

Union, 406 

Center, 182 

East  Farms, 37 

West. 28 

Scott's  Swamp, 30 

Walerville, 10 

Northeast, 9 

Total,  7  Districts,  702 


Glastonbury. 

Districts.           Enum.  jgcj. 

1,  Naubuc, 125 

2,  Center, 103 

3,  Grctin, 44 

4,  Old  Church, 40 

5,  Addison,.. 67 

6,  S.  Center, 56 

7,  Taylortown, . .....  14 

8,  Matson  Hill, 29 

9,  Twine   Mill, 63 

10,  Nayaug, 39 

11,  Nuiih  St., 17 

12,  W.issuc,.  • 43 

13,  Middle, 18 

14,  Hill,..    13 

15,  Nonheast, 22 

16,  G<>slee, o 

17,  Crosby's 63 

18,  Williams, 63 

Total,  18  Districts,  808 


Granby. 

«. 45 

3, 39 

3. 3 

4.-...   39 

5 9 

J. 33 

8,  34 

9 19 

»o, 30 

II, x6 

Total,  10  Districts,  347 


Hartland. 

1,  Center,  East  Parish,  37 

2,  Northeast, 9 

3,  North  Hollow,...   .  8 

4,  South  Hollow, 20 

5,  Center,  W.  Parish,..  17 

6,  Mill  Street, 10 

7,  Southwest, \,.  15 

Total,  7  Districts,  116 


Manchbstbr. 

1,  Oakland, 5a 

2,  Manchester  Green,.  121 

3,  Highland  Park,. ...  95 

4,  Bid  well, 139 

5,  Keeney  Street, 67 

6,  Bunce, 103 

7,  Buckland, 124 

8,  Manchester, 522 

9i M9I 

Total,  9  Districts,  2,814 
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Hartford  CowiY-^ontinu^d 


Marlborough. 
Districts.         Emum. 

Middle, 

Northwest, 

North, 

South, 


jgo3. 
34 


Total,  4  Districts,        65 


New  Britain. 
Consolidated, 

Total,  I  District, 


Nbwington. 
Consolidated, 

Total,  I  District, 

Plainvillb. 
Consolidated 

Total,  1  District, 

Rocky  Hill. 

Consolidated, 

Total,  I  District, 


7>o3» 
7.03a 


a67 
267 

50s 
505 


'33 
23a 


SlUSBURY. 

Districts.           Enum.  jqcj. 
Consolidated 398 

Total,  I  District,      398 


SoimilNGTON. 

Consolidated, I1270 

Total,  X  District,    1,270 


South  Windsor. 
Union, 139 


Fifth,, 

Sixth,  ,.., 

Seventh,. 

Eighth,.. 

Ninth,... 

Tenth,.., 

Joint,.... 


29 

30 

IS 

27 


Total,  7;  Districts,       309 


SUPFIBLD. 

Consolidated, 648 

Total  I,  District,       648 


West  Hartford. 
Districts.           Enum,  jq^j. 
Consolidated, 732 

Total,  I  District,       732 


Wbthbrsrbld. 


84 


1,  Broad  St., 

2,  North  Brick, 

3,  High  St., 78 

4,  West  Hill. 72 

5,  South  Hill, 47 

6,  Griswoldville, .... 


Total,  6  DistricU, 


Windsor. 


45 

439 


75 
40 

236 
60 
44 
44 
3* 
33 

»34 
86 


Total,  10  Districts,  784 

Windsor  Locks. 

Consolidated, 910 

Total,  I  District,  910 


New  Haven. 

City  District, 24,903 

Westville, 541 

Total,  2  Districts,  25,444 


Ansonia. 
Consolidated, 3,546 

Total,  1  District,      3,546 


Beacon  Falls. 

Consolidated, x  67 

Total,  X  District,  167 

Bethany. 

Consolidated, 130 

Total,  I  District,  130 

Branpord. 

Consolidated, 1,231 

Total,  I  District,  1,231 


New  Haven  County. 

Cheshire. 

Consolidated, 341 

Total,  1  District,  341 

Derby. 

Consolidated, 1,823 

Total,  X  District,  1,823 

East  Haven. 

Consolidated 287 

Total,  X  District,  287 


Guilford. 

1,  Union, 

2,  Leete*s  Island, . . . . 

3,  Gapboard  Hill,... 

5,  Nut  Plains, 

6,  Moose  Hill, 

7,  Sachem's  Head,... 

8,  N.  G.,  North 

9,  N.  G.,  Center,  ... 

10,  N.  G.,  South, 

XX,  N.  G.,  Bluff, 

Joint  with  MadCson, . . 


J    Total,  10  Districts,      505 


312 
48 
x6 
22 
19 
x6 
9 
31 


Hamden. 

Consolidated, x,xo9 

Total,  I  District,    1,109 


Madison. 
Consolidated, 2S5 

Total, :  District,       285 


Meriden. 
Consolidated, 6,923 

Total,  X  District,   6,923 


Middlebury. 

(,  Center, 41 

2,  Breakneck 20 

3,  Kissewaug,- 37 

4,  Hopswamp, At 

Total,  4  Districts,  129 


Milfobd. 
Consolidated, •••       806 

Total,  I  District,       806 
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New  Haven  Covht^ ^continued 


Naugatuck. 

Districts.           Emtm.  rgoj. 

I ,  Union  Center, i  ,079 

a.  Union  City, 725 

3,  Milhrille, 63 

4,  Middle, 82 

5,  Pond  Hill, 36 

6,  StraitsriUe, 16 

Total,  6  Districts,  3,00, 


NosTH  Branford. 


First,.... 
Second,. . 
Third, . . . , 
Fourth,.. 

Fifth 

Sixth,.  .. 
Seventh, . 


Total,  7  Dbtricts,       163 


NoKTH  Havbn. 

-io 

3> 

7» 

80 

»5 

i8 

47 

100 

Total,  8  Districts,  39a 


Okangb. 

Districts.           Enum.  jgoj. 

Union, 1,26a 

Northern, 353 

Western, 53 

TjrlerCity, 31 

J*"^.-- 39 

Second, 63 

Third, 24 

Fourth, 13 

Total,  8  DistricU,  1,838 
Oxford. 

Consolidated, 331 

Total,  X  District,  331 
Prospsct. 

Consolidated, 103 

Total,  I  District,  103 

Seymour. 

Consolidated, 864 

Total,  I  District,  864 

South  BURY. 

i.WhiteOak la 

a,  Bullet  Hill, 49 

3,  Southiord, 41 

4,  Kettletown, 15 

5,  South  Britain,. . ...  37 

6,  Pierce  Hollow 18 

7,  Purchase 31 

8,  Wapping, 19 

9,  Pootatuck, 9 

II,  TransylTania, 12 

Total,  10  Districts,  343 


Walling  FORD. 
Districts.  Enum.  iqaj. 

I,  CookHill. 18 

a,  Parker's   Fanns, . .  26 

3,  Yalcsville, 305 

4,  North  Farms, 58 

5,  6.  Central, 1,888 

7,  Pond  Hill, 39 

8,  East  Farma 39 

9,  N.  E.  Farms, 33 

10,  Tyler's  Mills, n 

Total,  9  Districts,  2,306 

Waterbury. 

City, i3.ai4 

Buck»sHilI 58 

Bunker  Hill,. 175 

East  Farms,   21 

East  Mountain, 40 

Hopeville, 387 

Mill  Plain, 158 

Oronoke, 19 

Park  Road 79 

Town  Plot, 383 

Sprague 400 

Total,  It  Districts,  14,833 

WOLCOTT. 

Consolidated, 


131 

Total,  I  District,        131 


WOODBRIDGB. 

Consolidated, 


171 


Total,  I  District,'      171 


Nbw  LoNDOir. 

3,914 

Total,  X  District,  3,914 

Norwich. 

Central, 1,605 

Town  Street, 378 

West  Chelsea, 1,133 

Falls, 332 

Oreeneville, 973 

Weqnonnodc, 1,037 

West  Town  Street, ...  148 

Mill,  or  Yantic, 77 

Long  Sodety. 186 

East  Great  Plain, 66 

Scotland  Road, 34 

Plain  HiU, 8 

Wawecus  Hill, 17 

Bridge, a33 

Total,  14  Districts,  5,997 

BOXRAH. 

Firrt, 14 

Second, 8 

Third. 36 

Fourth, 7 

Fifth, 6 

Sixth, 80 

Seventh, ai 

Total,  7  Districts,  17a 


New  London  County. 

COLCHBSTBR. 

First '..  185 

Second, 40 

Third. 15 

Fourth, II 

Fifth, 48 

Sixth 4 

Serenth,.... a6 

Center, 15 

Northeast, 40 

Northwest, 4 

Southeast, 11 

Southwest, 14 

Total,  13  DistricU,  413 

East  Lyme. 

Consolidated, 351 

Total,  I  District,  351 

Franklin. 

Consolidated, 103 

Total,  I  District,  103 

Griswold. 

I,  Pachaug 17 

3,  Woodward, 47 

3,  Hopeyille,.., 33 


4,TTler it 

5,  White, 9 

6,  Stone  Hill, 11 

7,  Boardman, 31 

8,  Glasgo 84 

9,  Bethel, 18 

10,  Burton, lo 

11,  Rixtown, 13 

12,  JewcttCity 612 

«3,  Brewster 10 

14,  Johnson, 30 

Joint  District 17 

Total,  14  DistricU,  933 


Groton. 

«• ■■... 469 

3, 60 

3 ao 

4 30 

5 ao7 

6 46 

1 85 

8, 22 

9 ao 

10, 116 

II,.... 317 

Total,  II      Districts,  1,292 
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New  London  County — eontimud 


Lbbanon. 
DistricU.  Ettum. 

I 

a, 

3, 

4, 

I:;.:::::;::::;:::::: 
f::::::::::::;:::: 

9i 

lo, 

". 

12, 

»3. 

M 

Jl:::::::;::;::::;:::- 

Total,  i6  DUtricU, 


Lbdyard. 

I,  Long  Cove, 

a,  Gales'  Ferry, 

3,  Draw  Bridge, 

4f  Geer 

5,  Meeting-house  Hill, 

6,  Church  HiU 

7,  CiderHiU, 

8,  Gallup,. 

9,  Unionville, 

10,  Lester 

11,  Lamb...... 

13,  Gallup  HUl 

13,  Stoddard,  ; 

14,  Lantern  Hill, 

Total,  14  Districts, 


Lisbon. 

Consolidated, 

Total,  I  District, 


LVMB. 

I,  Bill  Hill 

s.  Pleasant  Valley,. 


'"  i<)os. 


338 


4 
16 
18 
as 
29 

9 
»3 
a6 

6 
as 
49 
»9 
«5 

4 


'56 
156 


30 


Districts.  Enum. 

3,  Toshuatown, 

4,  North  Grassy  Hill,. 

5,  South  Grassy  Hill,. . 

6,  Sterling  City, 

7,  Hadlyme, 


rgoj. 
*7 


Total,  7  Districts,        164 

MONTVILLB. 

Consolidated, 559 

Total,  I  District,       559 

North  Stonington. 


Total,  15  Districts,  aos 

Old   Lymb. 

Consolidated, 336 

Total,  I  District,  236 


Pbbston. 


Third..... 
Fourtn,.., 
Fifth,.... 

Sixth 

Seventh,. , 
Eighth,.., 
Ninth,..., 
Tenth,... 
Eleventh,. 
Twelfth... 


Total,  10  Districts,       214 


Salbm. 
Disirfcts.  Etutm. 

dentrsU*,!!.'.'!!!.".*V.V. 

4 

5. 

6, 

J::::::::;::::::::::: 


'9 
*7 
9 
21 

«5 
II 
9 


Total,  7  Districts,  1 1 1 

SntAGin. 

Baltic, S(4 

Potopogue, 7 

Hanover, 56 

Branch, 30 

Versailles, j8o 

Total,  5  Districts,  7S7 


Stonington. 

I,  Road, 

a,  Quiambog, 

3,  Mystic. 

4,  Mason's  Island,.. . 

6,  Old  Mystic, 

7,  Wheeler, 

9,  Borough, 

10,  Wequetequock,  . . . 

11,  Lower  Pawcatuck, 

13,  Randall, 

14,  Tanxwank 

15,  Williams. 

16,  Liberty  Street,.... 

18.  West  Broad, 

19,  Harbor, 

Total,  15  Districts, 
VoLtmrowN. 


9 
as 

263 

7 

III 

13 

676 

a9 

55 

as 

6 

6 

a84 

465 

4 

i.975 


6 
no 

4 

2 

5 

4 


Total,  8  Districts,  151 

Watbrford. 

Consolidated, 696 

Total,  I  District,..  696 


Fairfield  County. 


BRIDGBrORT. 

Consolidated, 18,370 

Total,  I  District,  18,270 

Bbthbl. 
Consolidated, 730 

Total,  I  District,       750 


Brook  nBLD. 

h 44 

2, 22 

3 38 

4, 24 

5 19 

6, 35 

7, 17 


8, 3 

Total,  8  Districts,       202 

Daribn. 

1,  Noroton 170 

2,  Center. 178 

3,  Ox  Ridge, 46 

4,  Holmes, 54 

5 17 

Total,  5  Districts,       465 
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Fairfield  County  —  continued 


Dutrictt, 


Bnmm,  jqoj. 


Danbuky. 


Center, 

South  Center,. 

Deer  Hfll, 

Bearer  Brook,. . 
Miry  Brook,  . . . 
Great  Pladn,... 

Pembroke 

Middle  River,.. 

MiU  Plain 

King  Street,... 
Long  Ridge,.... 

Westvillc, 

Starr's  Plain,. . . 


3,P3 
746 
174 
93 
50 
63 
40 
SO 
41 
40 
so 
10 
«7 


Total,  13  Districts,  4*876 

Easton. 

Consolidated, ........  aia 

Total,  I  District,..  213 

Pairfikld. 

Consolidated, i/xfo 

Total,  1  District,  1,040 


GSBBNWICH. 

I,  Meetine  House, . . . 
a,  Cos  Cob. 

3,  Sound  Beach, 

4,  Mianus, 

5,  North  Mianus. .... 

6,  North  Cos  Cob,... 

7,  S.  Stanwich. 

8,  N.  Stanwich, 

9,  Banksville,. . . 
10,  Round  Hfll,. 


4 

i,iaa 
«73 
179 
86 
135 
34 
33 
20 
as 
49 
33 
40 
30 
as 
39 

138 

49 
363 
45a 

4a 

Total,  ao  Districts,    3,047 

HtnmNGTOir. 
Consolidated, 1,331 

Total,  I  District,     1,331 


II,  Quaker  Ridge,.... 
13,  North  Street^ 

13,  Clapboard  Ridge,. 

14,  Peat's  Land, 

15,  RiTersville, 

16,  Glenville, 

17,  King  Street, 

18,  Byram, 

19,  New  Lebanon,.... 
ao,  Pemberwick, 


MoNltOB. 

Center, 

Eastern 

Walker's  Farms, 

Cutler's  Farms, 

Stepney  Depot, 

Ehn  Street, 

Birdsey's  Plains,... 


Total,  7  Districts,        178 


Districts.  Enum.  jgoj. 

Nbw  Canaan. 
Consolidated, 6za 

Total,  1  District,       61  a 


Nbw  Fairpibld. 

East  Center, ao 

West  Center, 8 

Pondville, xa 

Centerrille, 9 

Great  Meadow, a6 

Wood  Creek 9 

GreatHollow, 4 

Total,  7  Districts,  88 


Nb 

Flat  Swamp, 17 

Gray's  Plain, 19 

Gregory's  Orchard,...  33 

HaS  Way  River, 7 

Hanover, 13 

Head  of  Meadow, 13 

Hopewell, 11 

Huntingtown, a6 

Lake  Geoige, 7 

Land's  End, 33 

Middle n 

Middle  Gate 17 

North  Center, 53 

Palestine, ao 

Pohutuck, 41 

Sandy  Hook 63 

South  Center, a6 

Taunton, 38 

Toddy  Hill, ao 

Walnut-tree  Hill, 37 

Zoar, 33 

Total,  31  Districts,  550 


NORWALK. 

z,  So.  Norwalk,  un.,    1,800 

3,  Over  River, 830 

3,  Center, 6^4 

~     —         "  703 

»S3 
III 
189 
107 
309 

I03 
81 


4,  East  Norwalk,.. 

5,  Northwest, 

6,  Broad  River, 

7,  South  5-Mile  River, 

8,  Middle  5-Mile  River, 

9,  North  Center..... 

10,  West  Norwalk,... 

11,  Northeast, 


Total,  II  Districto,    4,918 


Rbodinc. 

I,  Center, 

3,  Reddine  Ridge,... 

3,  Couch  Hill, 

4,  Diamond  Hill, .... 

5,  Boston, 

J,  Umpawaug, 
,  Lonetown, 

9,  Foundry, 


Total,  8  Districts,       333 


Districts.  Btmm.  jgoj. 

RlDCBPIBLD. 

Consolidated, 538 

Tptal,  I  District,       538 

Shbrman. 


34 
18 
19 
»4 


Total,  6  Districts,  134 

Stamford. 

Consolidated, 4,930 

Total,  I  District,  4,930 

Stratford. 

Consolidated, 951 

Total,  I  District,  951 

Trumbull. 

Consolidated, 318 

Total,  I  District,  318 


Wbston. 


Middle, 

GoodHUl , 

Upper  Parish, . 
Lyons  Plains,. 
Forge, 


37 
45 
35 


Total,  5  Districts,       149 

Wbstport. 

Consolidated, 843 

Total,  I  District,        842 

Wilton. 


9»« 
10,  . 


«S 
5' 
33 
«4 
II 

139 


Total,  10  Districts,      347 
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Windham  Covvnt—continued 


Districts.  Enum. 

ASHFOSD. 


8,. 
9.  • 


Total,  lo  DistricU, 
Brooklyn. 
Consolidated, 

Total.  I  District, 

Cantbrbury. 

I,  Packenrille, 

3,  Baldwin 

3,  Willoughby, 

4,  Green, 

S.Hyde 

6,  Bradford, 

7,  Frost, 

8,  Peck, 

9,  Smith,  ^ 

lo,  Westminster, 

X  I,  Raymond, 


>7 

7 

az 

9 
»3 
3 

a 

>9 
'3 
>9 


486 
486 


Total ,  1 1  DistricU,       1 55 


Chaplin. 
Consolidated, 


Total,  I  District, 


107 
107 


Districts.  Enum. 

Eastforo. 


28 
16 
«7 


Total,  8  DistricU,       no 


Hampton. 


Total.  7  DistricU, 

KiLLINGLY. 

Consolidated, 

Total,  I  District, 

Plainpikld. 
Consolidated, 

Total,  I  District, 

POMFRKT. 

I,  Abington, 

3,  EUiotU, 

3,  Jericho, ..* 


DistricU. 


4,  RamdHill 

5,  Pomfret  Landing, . . 

6,  Pomfret  Center,.... 

7,North, 

8,  Chandler 

Fractional  Districts, 


'9»S 
6 
»7 
98 
54 
40 
18 


Total,  8  DistricU,       328 

PtTTNAM. 

Consolidated, i,537 


Total,  I  District, 

Scotland. 
Consolidated , 

Total,  z  District, 

Stsrlino. 
Consolidated, 


ToUl,  1  District, 

Thompson. 
Consolidated, 


Total,  1  District, 

Windham. 
Consolidated, 

Total,  I  District, 

Woodstock. 
Consolidated, 

Total,  1  District, 


Litchfibld. 
Consolidated 


69» 
691 


Total,  I  District, 

Barkhamstbd. 

I,  Center, 

a.  Center  Hill, 

3,  Washington  Hill,.. 

4,  Northeast, 

5,  Southeast, 

6,  South  Hollow,.... 

7,  North  Hollow,.... 
9,  Riverton, 

to.  Pleasant  Valley,... 

IT,  Mallory, ai 

Total,  10  Districts,       166 

Bbthlbhbm. 
I,  Center  &  Munger  Lane,  45 
a ,  Hard  Hill  &  Kasson,       34 

3,  North  Carmel  HQl,.         13 

4,  Hayes. ao 

5,  South  Carmel  Hill,. 33 

Total,  6  DistricU, 


Bridgbwatbr. 

I,  Center, 

3,  Treat 

3,  Mallet 


"5 


Litchfibld  County, 


4,  River 30 

5,  SouthTille, 5 


Total,  5  DistricU,       146 

Canaan. 
Consolidated, 120 


Total,  I  District, 

COLBBROOK. 


Rirer, . 

fo^e» 

South, 

Southwest, . . 

West 

Center, 

Rock, 

North 

Beach  Hill,. 


Total,  9  DistricU, 
Cornwall. 


a,. 
3>  • 
4>  • 

5.  • 

6,  . 

7.  • 

8,  . 


«3i  . 
«4. . 

15.. 
x6,  . 

»7.  • 


3 
5 

61 


a6i 


Total,  16  Districts, 

GOSHBN. 

Consolidated, 13a 

Total,  I  District,       13a 

Harwinton. 
Consolidated 33a 


Total,  I  District, 

Kbnt. 

I,  Flanders 

3,  Plains, 

3,  North  Kent 

4,  Macedonia, 

5,  Buirs  Bridge 

6,  South  Kent,. 

7,  Geer  Mountain, . . . 

8,  Rock 

9,  East  Kent, 

13,  Kent  Hollow 

13,  Ore  Hill 

14,  Ski£F  Mountain,... 


33 
5> 

27 

a8 

14 


18 
18 
16 


Total,  13  DistricU,       a7S 
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Litchfield  County — continued 


Districts.           Enum.  igoj. 

MOMUS. 

1 26 

a 30 

3 *« 

4, X7 

I::::::::::::::::::::  .1 


Total,  6  Districts,  xii 

Nbw  Hartfosd. 

Northend, 106 

Pine  Meadow, 108 

Greenwoods, 117 

Town  Hill 15 

WestHiU, 9 

Bakenville, 35 

Merrill, 19 

Southeast  Middle, ....  17 

Southeast, it 

Fractional, as 


Total,  10  Districts,  469 

Nbw  Milford. 

ited, 1,054 

Total,  I  District,  1,054 
Norfolk. 

Center. 164 

WestNorfoUc, 63 

NorthMiddle, 6 

North  End. 14 

North  Norfolk, 6 

East  Middle, 19 

South  End 32 

South  Norfolk, 19 

South  Middle, 14 

Oissey, 10 

Total,  10  Districts,  337 

North  Canaan. 

Consolidated, 375 

Total,  I  District,  375 

PLYMOtTTH. 

Consolidated, 703 

Total,  I  District,  -  70a 


Districts.           Emum.  ige>j. 
RoxBtntY. 

1,  Center 34 

a.  Painter  Hill, 15 

3,  Burritt,  15 

4,GoodHill. i 

5,  Warner's  Mill, 37 

7,  North, 23 

8,WeUer, 91 

Total,  7  Districts,  a  12 


Salisbury. 

i.Ticknor. , 

3,  Lakerille. 

3,  Town  Hill, 

4,  Lime  Rock, 

5,  Weatogue, , 

6,  Whittlesey 

.Center, , 

Ore  Hill,: 

9,  Harrison. 

10,  Chapinville, 

11,  Araesville, 

12,  Asylum, 

13,  Mt.  Riga , 


I: 


a97 

23 

98 

22 

119 
105 

«9 
52 
45 

18 


Total,  13  Districts,       843 


Sharon. 

I,  Hartwell, 

a.  Graded, 

3,  Calkins 

4,  Amenia  Union,. . 

5,  Gay  Street, 


»3 
»39 
as 
'9 
...  >5 

6,  Sharon  Mountain, .  9 

7,  White's  Hollow, ..         it 

8,  Pine  Swamp, iq 

9,  Sharon  Valley 4S 

10,  Handlin, 8 

XI,  Mudcetown, 11 

12  - 13 ,  EUsworth,  South,       1 5 

14,  EastSt., X4 

15,  Perry, 14 

16,  Hall, 13 

17,  West  Woods, 16 

Fractional, 8 

Total,  17  Districts,       407 

Thomaston. 

Consolidated, 686 

Total,  I  District,       686 


Districts.           Enum.  iqoj. 

TORRINCTON. 

Consolidated 3»>o9 

Total,  I  District.  3,209 

Warrbn. 

North 3 

Northeast, n 

Center, 19 

West, iT 

College  Farms, 30 

Lake, 91 

South  Rirer 3 

Fractional, i 


Total,  7  I>istrict^ 

Washington. 

Consolidated, 

Total,  X  District, 

Watbrtown. 

Center, 

Guemsevtown, 

French  Mountain, .... 

Linkfield, 

Nora  Scotia, 

Polk 

East  Side 

South,  or  Oakville,.... 
Poverty  Street, 


37a 
37a 


404 
X9 
«5 
7 
38 
35 
41 

»35 
a; 


Total,  9  DistricU,  731 

WiNCHBSTBR. 

X,  Winsted, csi 

3,  Wallen»s  HUl, 28 

4,  West  Winsted, 975 

5,  Sucker  Brook, 32 

6,  Danbury  Quarter,. .  4 

J,  Winchester  Center,  21 

,  Southeast, 9 

9,  Southwest, 30 

Fractional, 3 

Total,  8  DistricU,  1,623 

WOODBOTIY. 

Consolidated, 377 

Total,  I  District,  377 


MiDDLBTOWN. 

City, 3,306 

Westfield,  ist, 55 

Wcstfield,  2d, 15 

Westfield,  3d, 18 

Westfield,  4th 22 

Newfield, 45 

StaddleHUl,  North,..  36 

Staddle  Hill,  South, . .  40 

Long  Hill,  East, 51 

Long  Hm,  West,....  60 

Dnrant, 166 

Farm  Hill, 144 

Miller's  Farms, 331 

Johnson  Lane, 26 

Hubbard, 36 


Middlesex  County. 

Maromas, 55 

Bow  Lane, 18 

Industrial, 97 

Total,  x8  DistricU,     3,431 


Haodau. 

x,  Center, 104 

2,  Higganum, i6t 

3,  Ponsett,. 32 

4,  Shailenrille, 13 

6,  Candlewood  Hill,.  32 

7,  Tylerville, 14 

9,  Brainard  Hill, 34 

12,  Burr, 10 


14,  Haddam  Neck,...         31 

Total,  9  Districts,       430 

Chatham. 
Center,     East  Hampton,  175 
N.  Center.      **  57 

Dark's  Hill,  "  36 
North,  "  21 
East,  "  34 
Southeast,  "  25 
N.  W..  Middle  Haddam,  53 
Center,  "  39 
Gate,  "  4t 
Chestnut  HiU,  "  38 

Total,  xo  Districts,      498 
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Middlesex  CovuTV—cantinued 


DisiricU,           Enum  jqoj. 
Chbstbr. 

Consolidated, 301 

Total,  I  District,  301 

Clinton. 

Consolidated, 233 

Total,  I  Dbtrict,       232 

Cromwell. 

Consolidated, 51a 

Total,  1  District,       5*2 

Durham. 

Coginchaug, 

Center, 

South, 

Southwest, 

West, 

Total,  5  DistricU, 


Districts.  Ettum.  rgoj' 

East  Haddam. 
Consolidated, 451 


Total,  I  District,        451 


JOS 

508 

'57 
»57 


Consolidated, 

Total,  I  District, 

KiLUNGWORTH. 

Consolidated, 

Total,  I  District, 

MiDDLBFIBLD. 

Consolidated, 170 

Total,  z  District,         170 


Districts,  Enmm.  igoj. 

Old  Saybrook. 

Consolidated, 26a 

Total,  I  District,  a6a 

Portland. 

Consolidated, 765 

Total,  I  District,  765 

Saybrook. 

Consolidated, _  343 

Total,  I  District,  343 
Wbstbrook. 

Consolidated, ^73 

Total,  I  District,  173 


Tolland  County. 


Tolland. 
Consolidated, 

Total,  X  District, 

Andovbr. 
Consolidated, 


Total,  1  Dbtrict, 

Bolton. 

Center, 

North, 

South, 

Southwest, 

Northwest, 


a  70 
370 


'  Total,  5  Districts,       107 


Columbia. 

Center, 

Chestnut  Hill 

Pine  Street, 

Southwest, 

West  Street, 

Hop  River  Village,.. 

Hop  River, 

North 


Total,  8  DistricU, 


Coventry. 


3>  ■ 
4, . 
5»- 
6,. 


117 
as 
30 
»3 


Joint, 

Total,  10  Districts, 

Ellington. 
Consolidated,. 


Total,  z  District, 
Hbbron. 


First, 

Second,  . 
Third,  ... 
Fourth,.., 
Fifth,.... 

Sixth 

Eighth, . . . 
Ninth,... 
Tenth,... 
Eleventh,, 


28 
31 
z6 
9 
5 

333 

458 
458 


Total,  10  Districts,       194 


Mansrbld. 
Consolidated, 

Total,  I  District, 

SOMERS. 

Consolidated, 

Total,  z  District, 


350 
350 


359 
359 


Stafford. 
Consolidated, 


Total,  I  District, 
Union. 
z,  Center, 

2,  East, 

3,  Foster, 

4,  Mashapaug, 

5,'Rockineaaow, 

6,  Colbum, 


993 

993 

6 


35 
9 
7 


Total,  6  Districts,        77 


Vbrnon. 

East, 

West, 

Northeast, 

Southeast, 

Center, 

South • 

Southwest, 

Talcottville, 

Northwest, 

County  Home, 


Total,  9  Districts, 

Wilungton. 

i,Williii«tonHill.  ... 

2,  Daleville, . 

3,  Willington  Hollow, 

4,  Ryder, 

5,  Potter, 

6,  Roaring  Brook,.... 

7,  VUhigeHUl 

8,  Glass  Factory, 

9,  South  Willington,.. 


816 
691 
109 
II 
39 
59 
49 
4a 
»3 
43 

1,87a 


»9 
»5 
25 


26 
26 
46 


Total,  9  Districts,       168 
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AMOUNTS  PAID    BY  STATE  FOR   LIBRARIES  AND  APPARATUS. 

Report  of  Year  Amount 

1857 $760.00 

1858  .        2,240.00 

1859 2,100.00 

i860 1,160.00 

1861 730.00 

1862 43500 

1863  .   . 490.00 

1864 530.00 

1865 405.00 

1866 590.00 

1867 51500 

1868 865.00 

1869 1,730.00 

1870 1,960.00 

1871 2,385.00 

1872 2,345.74 

1873 2,955.00 

1874 3,340.00 

187s 2,450.00 

1876  .........  2,900.00 

1877 2,270.00 

1878 2,975.00 

1879 3,190.00 

1880 3,040.00 

1881 3,005.00 

1882 4,255.00 

1883 3,470.00 

1884 3,090.00 

.  1885 3,025.00 

1886 3,300.00 

1887 3,525.00 

1888 .   .  5,000.00 

1889 3,835.00 

1890 5,890.00 

1891 4,405.00 

1892 4,885.00 

1893 4,960.00 

1894 6,505.00 

1895 6,185.00 

1896 5,820.00 

1897 7,090.00 

18$^ 6,830.00 

1899 6,305.00 

1900 7,650.00 

1901 6,760.00 

1902 8,025.00 

1903 7,385.00 

1904 8,895.00 

190S 7.635.00 


Total, 


$180,090.74 


Ed.— 15 
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EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS 


STATE  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS 


INFORMATION 


The  examinations  will  be  held  on  the  days  specified  in  a  document 
entitled  "  Dates  and  places  of  examinations." 

Special  examinations  will  be  arranged  for  any  town  at  the  request  of 
the  school  officers. 

The  law  now  provides  that  a  state  certificate  shall  be  accepted  in 
place  of  the  examination  by  local  officers.  Many  towns  require  a  state 
certificate. 

Questions  heretofore  used  and  a  document  [Scheme  of  state  exam- 
inations] containing  information  in  regard  to  certificates  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 


PROGRAM 

First  Day 

A.  M.  —  9.00  to    9.30 

9.30  to  10.30 

10.30  to  12.30 
P.  M. —    1.30  to   2.30 

2,30  to   3.30 

3.30  to    5.00 

5.00  to   6.00 


Second  Day 
A.M. —  9.00  to  11.30 

11.30  to  12.30 

P.  M. —    1.30  to    3.30 

2.30  to    5.00 


Spelling 
Literature 

ARrrHMETIC 

Writing 
Reading 
Grammar 
Music  (optional) 


History  and  Duties  of 

Citizenship 
Drawing  (optional) 
Physiology 
Elementary  Science  ani> 

Geography 


directions 

I  Carefully  fill  out  the  information  blank  and  g^ve  it  to  the  examiner. 
•  2  Write  the  date  and  place  of  examination,  your  number^  and  the 
subject  or  subjects  on  the  cover  of  each  book. 

3  Number  the  answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions. 

4  In  arithmetic  write  the  operation  as  well  as  the  answer.  Answers 
alone  will  not  be  accepted. 

5  The  printed  question  must  be  placed  in  the  book. 

6  The  result  of  the  examination  will  probably  be  communicated  to- 
you  within  one  month. 

7  Subjects  cannot  be  taken  at  any  other  hours  than  those  mentioned 
on  the  program. 
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Questions  at  State  Teachers*  Examinations 

READING 

I 

1  What  is  reading? 

2  What  material  wonld  you  use  for  a  child*8  first  readiog  lessons  ? 
Give  reasons  for  your  choice. 

3  Name  four  books  that  you  think  children  should  read.  State  why 
you  think  they  should  be  read  and  the  age. of  the  children  for  which  they 
are  suitable. 

4  Plan  a  lesson  in  reading.  State  clearly  the  age  of  the  children  for 
which  the  lesson  is  planned,  the  aim  of  the  lesson,  the  material  (including 
subject-matter)  to  be  used  and  the  method  of  teaching. 

5  State  the  uses  in  school  of  {a)  oral  reading,  {d)  silent  reading. 
Which  is  the  more  important  ?    Why  ? 

6  In  the  first  year  of  school,  what  part  of  the  time  should  be  given 
to  reading  ?    Why  ? 

7  Give  the  title  of  four  books — not  school  books  or  fiction — that  you 
have  read.    Give  two  points  from  one. 

II 

1  What  is  reading  ? 

2  Name  the  principal  methods  employed  in  teaching  beginners  to 
read.    What  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  each  method  ? 

3  Write  a  plan  for  a  first  lesson  in  reading.  Select  your  own  subject- 
matter. 

4  Write  a  plan  for  an  advanced  reading  lesson.  Select  your  own 
subject-matter. 

5  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  teaching  reading  ? 

6  What  is  the  final  test  of  a  good  reading  lesson  ? 

7  Do  you  hear  or  teach  a  reading  lesson?  Explain  the  difference 
between  the  two. 

8  Voice  defects  interfere  with  good  oral  expression.  What  do  you 
do  to  correct  (a)  a  nasal  quality  ;  (d)  monotone ;  (c)  lisping  ? 

9  Name  three  poems  adapted  to  beginners  in  reading. 

lo    Name  two  poems  suitable  for  reading  in  the  highest  grades  of  a 
school. 

ui 
I    What  is  reading  ? 

s  What  are  the  principal  methods  employed  in  teaching  beginners  to 
read? 

3  Which  method  will  you  employ,  and  why  ? 

4  What  it  meant  by  drill  in  reading  ?  Give  one  form  of  drill  that  you 
will  use  to  impress  forms  of  new  words. 

5  What  is  silent  reading?  How  will  you  conduct  an  exercise  in 
silent  reading? 

6  What  is  the  final  test  of  a  good  reading  lesson  ? 

7  Name  three  poems  adapted  to  beginners  in  reading.  Give  reasons 
for  your  choice. 

8  Name  six  books,  not  reading  books,  suitable  for  public  school 
reading.    To  what  grade  is  each  adapted  ? 
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1  What  is  reading  ? 

2  State  clearly  the  use  of  (a)  oral  reading ;  (^)  silent  reading. 

3  Describe  a  **  method"  of  teaching  reading  to  beginners. 

4  What  preparation  should  a  teacher  make  for  the  instruction  of  a 
class  of  beginners  in  reading  ? 

5  Give  the  titles  of  four  books,  not  reading  books,  myths,  fairy  or 
Indian  stories,  that  you  would  use  with  children  within  the  first  three 
years  of  school. 

6  Write  the  titles  of  three  books,  not  fiction,  that  you  have  read  and 
give  two  points  from  each  book. 

7  How  does  reading  compare  in  importance  with  arithmetic  as  a 
school  subject? 

3  What  can  a  teacher  do  to  supply  reading  material  when  books  are 
few? 


1  What  is  reading  ? 

2  (a)  Distinguish  between  silent  and  oral  reading. 
{I)  Which  is  the  more  important,  and  why  ? 

3  Describe  your  method  of  teaching  beginners  to  read. 

4  Describe  your  method  of  teaching  those  who  have  learned  to  read. 

5  What  use  can  be  made  of  the  sounds  of  letters  in  teaching  reading  ? 

6  What  relation  to  reading  has  (a)  articulation  ?  (d)  pronimdation  ? 
(c)  emphasis? 

7  Which  is  the  more  important — reading  or  arithmetic  ?    Why  ? 

8  Name  five  books  —  not  school  reading  books — which  you  would 
recommend  for  children's  reading. 


1  What  is  reading  ? 

2  What  should  be  the  purpose  in  the  beginnings  of  reading  ? 

3  State  what  seat  work  can  be  assigned  to  beginners  in  reading. 

4  What  should  be  the  purpose  in  teaching  advanced  reading  ? 

5  State  plan  of  study  for  scholars  who  can  read. 

6  Give  titles  of  four  books,  not  text-books,  which  you  would  recom- 
mend for  children's  home  reading. 


vii 

1  What  is  reading  ? 

2  What  is  meant  by  expression  ?  emphasis  ?  pronunciation  ? 

3  Distinguish  phonics  and  phonetics  from  reading.    State  clearly  the 
use  of  phonics. 

4  What  is  oral  reading?  silent  reading?     Compare  these  in  respect 
of  (a)  use,  (d)  importance. 

5  Give  the  titles  of  five  books,  not  fiction  or  text-books,  which  you 
have  read. 

6  When  teaching  what  use  would  you  make  of  a  public  library? 
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PENMANSHIP 


1  Why  is  penmanship  taught  in  schools  ? 

2  Give  three  characteristics  of  good  penmanship. 

3  How  will  you  secure  neat  and  orderly  written  work  ? 

4  Make  the  small  letters  in  script 

5  Make  the  capital  letters  in  script. 

6  Make  the  capital  letters  in  print. 

7  Make  the  small  letters  in  print. 

8  In  your  best  hand  writing,  write  — 

••True  glory  consists  in  doing  what  deserves  to  be  written,  in 
writing  what  deserves  to  be  read,  and  so  living  as  to  make  the  world 
happier  and  better  for  our  living  in  It." 

9  At  what  age  should  children  learn  to  write  ? 

II 

1  Make  all  the  small  letters. 
Make  all  the  capital  letters. 

2  Give  directions  for  holding  the  pen. 

3  To  which  would  you  give  more  time,  to  class  or  individual  instruc- 
tion?   Why? 

4  In  teaching  penmanship  in  what  wa3rs  would  you  use  the  black- 
board? 

5  Which  would  help  more  toward  good  written  work  in  langpiage, 
spelling,  etc.,  the  practice  on  the  individual  letters,  or  on  words  and 
sentences?    Why? 

6  In  teaching  beginners,  which  is  best,  unruled  paper,  staff  ruled 
paper,  or  paper  ruled  with  base  line  only  ? 

Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

ni 

1  What  is  penmanship  ? 

2  Why  is  penmanship  taught  ? 

3  Make  the  capital  letters  in  script  and  print. 

4  Make  the  small  letters  in  script  and  print 

5  Give  directions  for  holding  the  pen. 

6  State  correct  position  in  writing. 

7  Give  exercises  for  securing  rapidity. 

8  When  should  children  begin  to  learn  to  write  ?    Why  ? 

IV 

1  What  is  penmanship  ? 

2  Why  is  penmanship  taught? 

3  Make  the  capital  letters  in  script  and  in  print. 

4  Make  the  small  letters  in  script  and  in  print 

5  State  correct  position  in  writing. 

6  When  should  children  beg^  to  learn  to  write  and  why  ? 

7  Copy  the  following  : 

**  The  man  whom  I  call  deserving  the  name,  is  one  whose  thoughts 
and  exertions  are  for  others  rather  than  for  himself."— Scott. 
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1  What  is  penmanship? 

2  Why  do  we  teach  penmanship  ? 

3  Make  the  small  letters  in  script  and  print. 

4  Make  the  capital  letters  both  in  script  and  print 

5  State  correct  position  in  writing. 

6  Copy  the  following  in  your  best  handwriting : 

'*  The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you  can 
do  well,  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do  without  a  thought  of  fame". — 
Longfellow. 

VI 

I  What  is  penmanship  ? 

3  Why  do  we  teach  penmanship  ? 

3  Make  the  small  letters  in  script  and  print. 

4  Make  the  capital  letters  in  script  and  print. 

5  Copy  the  following  in  your  best  handwriting : 

*'  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to 
the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." — Lincoln. 

6  Give  directions  for  holding  the  pen. 

7  In  teaching  penmanship,  in  what  ways  would  you  use  the  black- 
board? 

8  To  which  would  you  give  more  time,  to  class  or  individual  instruc- 
tion?   Why? 

VII 

I  What  is  penmanship  ? 

3  Why  is  penmanship  taught? 

3  When  should  children  begin  to  learn  to  write  ?    Why  ? 

4  State  correct  position  in  writing. 

5  Give  exercises  for  securing  rapidity— legibility. 

7  Make  small  letters  in  script  and  print 

8  Make  capital  letters  in  script  and  print. 


SPELLING 


I    What  is  spelling? 

9    What  is  the  advantage  of  learning  to  spell  ? 

3  How  is  spelling  related  to  reading  ? 

4  What  is  the  use  of  the  spelling  book  ? 

5  Write  the  full  form  and  meaning  of  the  following  abbreviations : 

e  g ;  prox  ;  A  D  ;  cwt 

6  Write  the  participles  of  the  following  : 

befall       blow 
clothe       sit 
shear 
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(I) 


7    Dictated  words : 

aversion 

Philadelphia 

economic 

bilious 

physics 

traceable 

compiled 

questionable 

erasable 

reticule 

fidgety 

eccentric 

incisive 

grinning 

fulsome 

superpose 

hyperbole 

cutaneous 

tributary 

isolate 

hostility 

unified 

Joshua 

inaccurate 

verify 

kindergarten 

geology 

vigilant 

loser 

gymnastics 

wherever 

ministerial 

hindrance 

yearning 

notional 

kilometer 

zealous 

oriental 

adduce 

perennial 

cbservance 

biennial 

ingenious 

manifold 

courtesy 

rhombus 

omniscient 

drastic 

Minnesota 

Annapolis 

pigeon 

raspberry 

catastrophe 

recent 

ecstasy 

dilemma 

acquit 

phaeton 

chastise 

tenant 

supremacy 

morocco 

easel 

whose 

civilian 

spasm 

forehead 

pliable 

juvenile 

architect 

regatta 

bass 

prize 

caterpillar 

Worcester 

trough 

reconnoitre 

indefensible 

herring 

oculist 

coincidence 

immigrant 

phonograph 

subjugate 

forfeit 

microscope 

bachelor 

imbecile 

eulogy 

mahogany 

debtor 

grotesque 

collapse 

palHd 

codicil     • 

sovereign 

barometer 

1  What  is  spelling  ? 

Why  is  spelling  taught  in  school  ? 

2  How  does  spelling  compare  in  importance  as  a  school  subject  with 
reading? 

3  Write  sentences  illustrating  five  uses  of  capital  letters.    State  the 


uses. 

4 


Write  sentences  containing  the  following  abbreviations : 

e  g;  ult;  a  d;  n  b';  lb;  etc;  pro  tem. 
Write  sentences  containing  the  following  words: 

cell       rood       seer       cent       read 

sell       rude       sear       sent       reed 
sere       scent 
What  is  a  dictionary  ?    Mention  three  school  uses. 
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7    Dictated  words : 

absence 

early 

jealous    ' 

parcel 

atom 

edipse 

jockey 

piety 

axle 

encircle 

kerosene 

pilgrim 

baggage 

errand 

laggard 

pious 

bargain 

excel 

lapel 

piracy 

bluing 

fatal 

limit 

pitiful 

blur 

firkin 

loiter 

pivot 

button 

fuzz 

lozenge 

plumage 

chalky 

glutton 

magazine 

polar 

changeable 

gnarled 

medicine 

porpoise 

cherub 

gossip 

message 

pshaw 

cider 

gouge 

monk 

pudding 

circus 

g^rizzly 

mulish 

razor 

cleat 

haggard 

murmur 

rummage 

control 

harass 

mystery 

scallop 

crevice 

holiday 

notch 

scholar 

cushion 

humor 

oval 

skirmish 

dirk 

innocent 

palace 

solemn 

dizzy 

ivory 

paUid 

sorrel 

drizzly 

ivy 

parasol 

specie 

I    What 

is  spelling? 

lU 

2    Why  do  we 

teach  spelling? 

3    How  does  s 

pelling  differ  from  pronunciation  ? 

4    How  would 

you  select  words  for  spelling  lesson  ? 

5    What 

part 

of  the  time  will  you  give  to  oral  and  what  p 

written  spelling  ?    Why  ? 
Divide  into  syllables  and  mark  for  accent  and  vowel  sounds  the 
following  words : 

influence  hospitable 

traverse  cerebral 

interesting  opponent 

heroine  ordeal 

Write  in  two  columns  the  possessive  form,  singular  and  plural,  of 


fairy 

deer 

calf 

witness 

child 

fox 

monkey 

thief 

ox 

man 

8    Dictated  words : 

(I) 

phlegm 

ascendency 

civilian 

vicissitude 

macaroni 

damageable 

soliloquy 

penitentiary 

velocity 

rhubarb 

succumb 

answerable 

assassin 

lacerate 

juiciness 

synonymous 

vestige 

fascinate 

precocious 

inflammation 

gristie 

convalescence 

opaque 

licorice 

Mediterranean 

precipice 

aisle 
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caterpillar 

accelerate 

wholesome 

anon3nnoas 

languor 

hosiery 

sassafras 

synonym 

kerosene 

tincture 

exchangeable 

cocoa 

liniment 

miUtia 

molasses 

catarrh 

docile 

vinegar 

essence 

volley 

abscess 

efficient, 
inseparable 

(2) 

admissible 

sapphire 

filial 

ratio 

docile 

ogre 

changeable 

inauguration 

currency 

mortgage 

furlough 

stationery 

bulletin 

appropriate 

licorice      ^ 

soliloquy 

siege 

precede 

catastrophe 

villain 

oddity 

hygiene 

villainous 

unique 

mignonette 

memorize 

census 

mediaeval 

irritate 

Pacific 

Annapolis 

discipline 

quay 

ammonia 

answerable 

quartz 

asthma 

peaceable 

misspell 

subtie 

iniquity 

isthmus 

gorgeous 

episUe 

peninsula 

destilence 

essential 

geyser 

synopsis 

dearth 

I    What  is 

IV 

spelling  ? 

2    Why  do 

we  teach  spelling? 

3    How  does  spelling  compare  in  importance  as  a  school  sul 

reading? 

4    Give  five  useful  abbreviations,  using 

each  in  a  sentence. 

5    Write  five  compound  words,  putting 

a  hyphen  in  the  pro 

6    Divide  into  syllables 

miscellany 

vaccination 

laboratory 

sugar 

nation 

extraordinary 

7    Dictated  words : 

felon 

beefsteak 

occurrence 

mosquito 

solemn 

knapsack 

dungeon 

eel 

musician 

reptile 

rogue 

nuisance 

urchin 

pried 

tyranny 

wUy 

zinc 

alligator 

possess 

changeable 

parliament 

cancellation 

excellent 

sulphur 

thistle 

liquor 

Tuesday 

herb 

condemn 

Wednesday 

owl 

discern 

studied 
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pansy 

pare 

pear 

pair 

compass 

tomb 


creditable 

vicinity 

extinct 

requisite 

cordiality 

morocco 


chalk 

capitol 

salve 

skein 

baggage 


1  What  is  spelling? 

2  Why  do  we  teach  spelling  ? 

3  How  does  spelling  differ  from  pronunciation  ? 

4  How  would  you  select  words  for  spelling  lesson  ? 

5  Write  in  two  coltmins  the  possessive  form,  singular  and  plural,  of 

fairy  deer 

calf  witness 

child  fox 

monkey  thief 

ox  man 


6    What  is  a  dictionary?    Mention  three  school  uses. 

7    Dictated  words : 

(I) 

nullify 

attainable 

poultice 

itaUcize 

calendar 

serenade 

resuscitate 

sulphur 

citadel 

vaccinate 

inflammation 

regiment 

license 

artillery 

heresy 

stratagem 

bivouac 

legalize 

strategy 

dissect 

apologise 

Assessor 

hoeing 

neuralgia 

calcimine 

changeable 

mortgage 

exaggerate 

kerosene 

affidavit 

plumage 

tassel 

ballast 

fictitious 

granary 

amethyst 

separate 

centennial 

embarrass 

admissible 

discreet 

area 

subtle 

auctioneer 

docile 

scientific 

erysipelas 

slough 

apparition 

excusable 

sciatica 

appurtenances 

m3^tenou8 

sympathy 

animalcule 

metaphor 

sanitary 

balance 

mone3r8 

typical 

ceiling 

parallel 

vertebrae 

coincidence 

paralysis 

vegetable 

convalescent 

phonetic 

vertical 

cylinder 

peaceable 

vinegar 

calendar 

Philippine 

voluble 

choir 

psychology 

vortex 

colonel 

retrieve 

unique 

chaotic 

rhombus 

yacht 

commandant 

separate 

zoology 

clandestine 

stationary 
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VI 

What  is  spelling? 

Why  do  we  teach  spelling? 

How  does  spelling  compare  in  importance  as  a  school  subject  with 

reading? 
Write  sentences  illustrating  five  uses  of  capital  letters.    State  the 

uses. 
Copy  each  of  the  following  sentences,  using  the  correct  word 

selected  from  the  words  in  the  parenthesis : 

I    We  are  never  (two,  to,  too)  old  (two,  to,  too) learn. 

9    The  (leaf,  lief)  supplies  food  for  the  (berry,  bury). 

3  A  (vale,  vail,  veil)  of  mist  enveloped  the  motmtain. 

4  Nearly  (all,  awl)  the  men  able  to  (bare,  bear)  arms  had  (bin, 

been)  (draft,  draught)  ed  into  service. 

5  The  women    are  weeping  and  (wringing,    ringing)  (their, 

there)  hands. 

6  Members  of  the  cat  tribe  (clime,  climb)  by  means  of  their 

(clause,  claws). 

7  A  (horde,  hoard)  of   savages  rushed  through  the  (breech, 

breach)  into  the  (forte,  fort). 

8  (Feint,  faint)  (heart,  hart)  ne'er  (one,  won)  (fair,  fare)  lady. 

9  The  (nave,  knave)  of  a  cathedral  is  the  part  between  the 

(aisles,  isles), 
lo    His  (style,  stile)  in  (right,  rite,  wright,  write)  ing  was  (chased, 
chaste). 
Write  the  words  here  abbreviated :  Hhd,  cwt,  viz,  pro  tem,  jr,  i  e, 

eg. 
What  part  of  the  time  will  you  give  to  oral  and  what  part  to 

written  spelling  ?    Why  ? 
What  distinction  do  you  make  between  the  preparation  of  the 

spelling  lesson  and  the  spelling  exercise? 


8    From  what  sources  do  you  gain 

words  for  the  spellin 

9    Dictated  words : 

prairie 

phaeton 

malign 

parallel 

blizzard 

moccasin 

plateau 

scissors 

myriad 

peninsula 

cypress 

raiment 

peril 

scythe 

suavity 

pebbly 

business 

troche 

piece 

coup6 

criticise 

perceive 

avenue 

catechise 

physics 

crevice 

magnetize 

patrol 

grievous 

apologize 

gherkin 

mucilage 

advertise 

raisin 

sonnet 

commerce 

nectarine 

tragedy 

chastise 

pecan 

laxative 

fertilize 

celery 

laxity 

civilize 

venison 

league 

enterprise 

cresses 

liturgv 
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1  What  is  spelling  ? 

2  How  is  spelling  used  in  common  life  ? 

3  What  kind  of  words  should  be  used  ? 

4  How  should  children  study  spelling  ? 

5  What  is  the  value  of  oral  and  written  spelling  respectively  ? 

6  Dictated  words : 

7  Dictated  words : 


strata 

dialect 

social 

cuticle 

criterion 

tuition 

evaporate 

separate 

velocity 

caprices 

conciliate 

arbitrate 

colloquy 

incalculable 

P3rramid 

neuralgia 

contagious 


(I) 

congenial 

tonsilitis 

sympathies 

sculptor 

rhubarb 

spinach 

catalogue 

imnatural 

niche 

scallop 

antique 

fluid 

membrane 

perspiration 

orthography 

mottoes 

chestnut 


centennial 

practice 

utilize 

righteousness 

liberates 

compelled 

testifying 

irregularity 

monitor 

vacuum 

penal 

apology 

discipline 

grammar 

genuine 

schedule 


(2) 


physician 

mathematics 

interest 

apparatus 

atmosphere 

property 

sulphur 

difference 

business 

irrigate 

condense 

condition 

title 

chemical 

emotion 

evidence 

description 

carriage 

compete 

acid 

idea 

chorus 

education 

citizen 

transparent 

biography 

experience 

civilization 

certificate 

average 

pathetic 

faculty 

sketch 

gaseous 

character 

equator 

applause 

necessary 

merchant 

dialogue 

governor 

student 

telegraph 

author 

quotation 

repetition 

entrance 

society 

discussion 

conduct 
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ARITHMETIC 
I 

1  What  per  cent  of  f  is  -f^  ?    Explain. 

2  A  dealer  buys  150  tons  of  coal,  2,240  pounds  each,  at  $4.50  a  ton. 
He  sells  the  same  at  $4.75  a  ton,  2,000  pounds  to  the  ton.  What  is  his 
profit?    What  is  the  per  cent  of  profit? 

3  Multiply  240,000  by  164,000.    Divide  the  product  by  160,000. 

4  The  width  of  my  book  before  it  is  opened  is  9  inches,  and  the 
length  is  12  inches.  How  maay  inches  between  the  opposite  comers 
after  it  is  opened  ? 

5  1  can  buy  goods  from  A,  B,  and  C  at  the  same  list  price,  but  A 
will  give  me  20,  10,  and  5  off;  B  will  give  me  5,  10,  and  20  off;  C  will  give 
me  10,  20,  and  5  off.    Which  will  be  the  best  purchase  to  make  ?   Explain. 

6  It  is  necessary  to  raise  $2,500  by  taxation  at  90  cents  on  the  one 
hundred  dollars.    What  must  be  the  valuation  of  the  property  so  taxed? 

7  From  4^  take  4.08^;  add  8  to  the  femainder;  divide  the  sum  by 
5,000,  and  find  the  square  root  of  the  quotient. 

8  Richard  Ball  buys  of  C  E  Brown  &  Co  26  yds  silk  at  $1.45 ;  4 
yds  lining  at  15c;  2^  yds  lining  at  20c;  4  yds  muslin  Tat  iic;  2  doz 
buttons  at  25c ;  12  yds  flannel  at  38c ;  5  yds  cotton  at  14c ;  2  pair  kid 
gloves  at  $1.25  ;  3i  yds  ribbon  at  42c ;  i  silk  handkerchief,  $1.45  ;  6i  yds 
embroidery  at  36c. 

(a)    Make  out  a  receipted  bill. 

{d)    Make  out  a  note,  signed  by  the  proper  person  mentioned  in  the 
above  accotmt,  payable  at  United  States  Bank  in  ninety  day^. 
(c)    Find  the  discount  to  be  paid  on  the  note. 

9  Write  the  table  of  (a)  liquid  measure,  (b)  dry  measure. 
10    Why  is  arithmetic  taught  in  school  ? 


1  (a)  Multiply  240,000  by  164,000.      Divide  the  product  by  160,000. 
{d)  Multiply  1.2  by  .012.    Divide  the  product  by  .6 

2  Write  table  of  avoirdupois  weight. 

What  will  3,550  lbs.  of  hay  cost  at  $21.00  a  ton? 

3  A  man  sent  his  agent  $1,050  with  which  to  purchase  books,  after 
deducting  his  commission  of  5^.  How  much  does  he  expend  in  books  ? 
What  was  his  commission  ? 

4  Make  out  and  receipt  a  bill  for 

250   pounds  butter  @  28ic 

15^  •*  coffee  @  i8|c 
241        **        sugar  @    8}c 

I5i  **  soap  @  9ic 
i      '*      pepper  @    2^0 

5  jiioi  a.  number  is  75.    What  is  the  number  ? 
10  is  what  per  cent  of  1,600  ? 

3|  is  what  per  cent  of  f  ? 

6  The  temperature  Sunday  was  6o<>,  Monday  58**,  Tuesday  52**, 
Wednesday  2o<>,  Thursday  2<>,  Friday  2o<>,  Saturday  16^.  What  was  the 
average  temperature  for  the  week  ? 

7  Find  the  square  root  of  748.0225. 

8  Find  the  cube  root  of  157,464. 
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9    Write  a  ••  proportion,'*  and  tell  what  it  means. 
10    Tell  briefly 

1  How  long  you  have  studied  arithmetic. 

2  In  what  schools  you  have  studied  the  subject, 

3  What  text-books  you  have  used.    Did  you  complete  any? 

4  What  benefit  you  derived  from  the  study. 


in 

1  Multiply  240,000  by  104,000.    Divide  the  product  by  160,000. 

2  {a)  Write  in  words :  .0306,  .001. 

(d)  Divide  1.61  by  161;  multiply  quotient  by  16. i. 

3  Make  out  bill  for  following  items  : 

10  lbs  of  sugar     @  4^  cents  a  pound. 
6  lbs  of  tea 


88i 

•Hi 
9i 


8  lbs  of  coffee 
12  lbs  currants 
10  lbs  of  rice 

4  Write  avoirdupois  and  linear  tables. 

5  (a)  What  fractional  part  of  a  mile  is  a  rod  ? 
(^)  What  per  cent 

6  In  three  different  ways  draw  rectangles,  each  of  which  shall  contain 
tX>  square  inches. 

7  Find  cubic  inches  in  figure. 

'*    entire  surface  in  inches. 


8  (a)  Express  the  following  decimally  or  as  a  rate  per  cent : 

{b)  Express  as  common  fraction,  smallest  terms  : 

60^  I4J<  i^% 

{c)  What  amount  will  yield  $i.oo  a  day  at  6^? 

9  (a)  Find  square  root  of  1,156.402 
{b)  Find  cube  root  of  39,204. 

10  {a)  A  man  paid  $4,260.20  for  a  farm  of  68  acres,  and  sold^it  a^a|loes. 
of  $204.    How  much  per  acre  did  he  receive  for  it  ? 

{b)  A  farmer  bought  154  acres  of  land  at  $64  per  acre,  and  sold  the 
whole  for  $11,704.    How  much  was  his  gain  per  acre  ? 
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II    Tell  briefly: 

1  How  long  you  have  studied  arithmetic. 

2  In  what  sdiools  you  studied  the  subject 

3  What  text-books  you  have  used.    Did  you  complete  any  ? 

4  What  benefit  you  derived  from  the  study. 

IV 

1  (a)  Multiply  80,060  by  7.900. 

{d)  Divide  .001  by  50.  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  .2. 
9    Write  table  of  dry  measure, 
liquid    *• 

3  F  S  Work  bought  of  George  Harris  the  following  goods : 

3i  cwt  of  coal,  at  25  cents  per  cwt 
12   lbs  of  butter,  at  17I  cents  per  lb 
5i  lbs  of  tea,  at  87^  cents  a  lb 
25   lbs  of  sugar,  at  9^  cents  per  lb 
4f  yds  of  muslin,  at  10^  cents  per  yard 
19   yds  of  flannel,  at  37^  cents  per  yard 
2,525   shingles,  at  67  cents  per  C 
He  gave  in  payment  a  check  on  the  First  National  Bank  for  $7. 53^ 
and  his  note  at  three  months  for  the  remainder. 

(a)  Write  out  and  receipt  bill. 

(b)  Write  check  for  $7.53. 

(c)  Write  note  for  balance. 

4  (a)  What  sum  of  money  invested  so  as  to  pay  4%  interest  will  yield 
an  income  of  $200.00  a  year? 

(d)  $120.00  yields  $8.00  annually;  what  rate  per  cent  is  this  ? 

5  Draw  a  4-inch  square.    Draw  another  with  |  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  first    Compare  the  surface  of  the  first  with  the  second. 

6  Write  decimally  16}  per  cent,  6i  per  cent,  66}  cents,  75  cents,  i  oj. 
of  I  per  cent 

How  many  hours  in  16}  per  cent  of  a  day  ? 
How  many  quarts  in  75  per  cent  of  a  gallon  ? 

7  Find  the  value  of  35  bales  of  straw  averaging  80  lbs  each,  at  $6.50 
a  ton. 

8  A  field  in  the  form  of  a  square  contains  4,096  square  rods.    What 
is  its  diagonal  length  in  feet  ?    Draw  figure. 

9  Find  cube  root  of  91,125. 


1  {a)  Multiply  241,000  by  2,300;  2,001  by  1,001. 
{d)  Divide  241,000  by  2,300. 

2  Divide  .0157  by  .001,  and  multiply  quotient  by  ,009. 

3  Write  table  of  liquid  measure. 

••  ••        time. 

4  Explain  the  effect  of  moving  the  decimal  point 

5  Find  the  square  root  of  984,676. 
Find  the  cube  root  of  91,125. 

6  (a)  How  much  can  a  bankrupt  pay  on  a  dollar  if  his  liabilities  are 
$8»ooo.oo  and  his  assets  $2,000.00  ? 
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(d)  A  newsboy  buys  papers  at  $2.00  a  hundred  and  sells  them  at  3c 
apiece;  what  per  cent  does  he  make? 

7  John  Morse,  a  storekeeper,  has  an  accotmt  with  James  Brown,  a 
customer.  Brown  has  bought  during  the  month  of  May,  1898,  the  follow- 
ing articles  : 

May  2d       3   pounds  of  butter  @  28c,  2  gals  kerosene  at  i6c 
May  7th    i2i  lbs  sugar  @  12^0,  i  bu  potatoes  @  $1.10 
May  12th     3    doz  eggs  @  24c,  2  lbs  of  tea  @  48c 
May  19th     4|  lbs  codfish  @  6c,  i  box  matches  @  8c 
May  27th     1    barrel  flour  @  $7.15,  4  lbs  crackers  @  6c 
June  ist  John  Morse  sends  bill  to  Brown.    Make  out  such  a  bill  and 
receipt  it. 

8  (a)  How  many  comers,  edges,  angles,  and  surfaces  has  a  cube  ? 
(d)  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  9-inch  cube  ?    Draw  a  cube. 

9  $120.00  yields  $8.00  annually.    What  rate  per  cent  is  this  ? 
Find  the  interest  on  $50.00  from  April  15  to  July  17  at  5  per  cent. 

10    It  is  necessary  to  raise  $2,500.00  by  taxation  at  4  mills  on  the  dollar. 
What  must  be  the  valuation  of  the  property  taxed  ? 


VI 

1  Multiply  409,000  by  9,900.    Divide  the  product  by  4,900. 

2  (a)    What  is  a  per  cent  of  >i  ?    {d)    loper  cent  of  ij^? 

(c)  1 50  per  cent  of  6  ?    (d)    500  per  cent  of  40  ? 
{e)  it%  per  cent  of  12  ? 

3  (a)  Multiply  .0456  by  .0039,  and  divide  the  result  by  1.004. 
iP)  4XHx^X45=? 

(^r)  How  do  you  multiply  by  10?  (a)  a  whole  number;  (b)  a 
fraction  ? 

(d)  What  per  cent  of  >i  is  f? 

4  Find  the  square  root  of  401,956.    Cube  root  of  103,823. 

5  Find  the  entire  surface  of  a  16-inch  cube. 

How  long  a  cube  has  an  entire  surface  of  600  sq.  feet? 

6  A  roof  takes  15,000  shingles.  How  much  will  they  cost  at  $3.50  a 
thousand? 

7  What  is  the  interest  on  $50  at  4^  from  Jan.  i  to  Feb.  25  ? 

8  (a)  A  city  in  5  years  increased  12,000  in  population,  a  gain  of  2$%, 
What  was  the  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  5  years  ? 

(b)  Air  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  In  any  quantity  of 
pure  air  about  20^  is  oxygen  and  ^(^  is  nitrogen.  How  many  cubic  feet 
of  each  are  there  in  2,700  cubic  feet  of  air<* 

9  (a)  If  the  average  amount  of  air  inhaled  by  a  pupil  at  one  breath 
be  25  cubic  inches,  and  if  he  breathes  20  times  a  minute,  how  long  will 
it  take  him  to  inhale  a  cubic  foot  of  air? 

{b)  How  long  will  it  take  30  pupils  to  breathe  once  all  the  air  in  a 
room  25ftX9ftX3oft? 
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10    Make  out  and  receipt  bill  for 

27  yds  of  flannel  at  80  cts  a  yard 
32  yds  of  calico  at  11  cts  a  yard 

3>^  doz  of  stockings  at  $2  per  dozen 

6  pairs  of  gloves  at  84  cts  a  pair 

4  collars  at  35  cts  each 
30  spools  of  cotton  at  10  cts  a  dozen 

VII 

1  (a)    From  the  product  of  -f^  and  3>i  subtract  the  sum  of  ^  and 

(d)    Multiply  .0024  by  6.125  and  divide  the  product  by  .0001. 

2  (a)    Find  the  sqtmre  root  to  three  decimal  places  of  3.5. 
(d)    Find  the  cube  root  of  357,911. 

3  Find  the  sum  of 

824.63 
981.24 
127.69 
842.38 
327.29 
420.63 
29.00 
1.07 

4  (a)    What  is  a  ratio  ?  a  proportion  ? 

{d)  Give  reasons  why  scholars  should  form  and  solve  proportions 
and  analyze  problems  giving  rise  to  proportions. 

(c)  The  extremes  of  a  proportion  are  }i  and  .025  ;  one  of  the  means 
is  X-    What  is  the  other  mean  ? 

5  If  a  traveler  finds  that  his  watch  has  lost  one  hour,  in  what  direc- 
tion is  he  going?  How  far  has  he  traveled?  (The  figures  and  explana- 
tion must  appear  on  the  paper.) 

6  (a)    Find  the  interest  on  $564.80  for  84  days  at  3}i%. 

(d)  Find  the  interest  on  $387.84  from  September  i8th,  1890,  to 
April  3d,  1892,  at  S%, 

7  (a)  A  pupil  who  attended  school  68  da3rs  during  a  term  was 
marked  85^  for  attendance.    How  many  days  was  he  absent  ? 

{d)  From  a  cask  containing  42  gallons,  ss^i^  were  drawn.  How 
many  gallons  remained  ? 

8  Make  out  and  receipt  the  following  bills : — 

10  lbs  sugar  at  8  cts  a  lb 
2  qts  berries  at  11  cts  a  qt 
4  doz  eggs  at  26  cts  a  doz 
S}i  lbs  butter  at  32  cts  a  lb 
i^  lbs  cheese  at  22  cts  a  lb 
}i  doz  bars  soap  at  44  cts  a  doz 

9  (a)    Write  table  of  cubic  measure. 

{d)  What  is  the  entire  surface  of  a  block  10  inches  long,  6  inches 
wide  and  4  inches  thick  ? 

(c)  Find  the  cost  of  a  block  of  granite  4  ft  long,  3  ft  wide  and  2.5 
ft  thick  at  $2.50  per  cubic  foot.^ 

Ed.— 16 
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lo    (a)    How  many  square  yards  in  the  floor  of  a  room  15  ft  by  18  ft  ? 
(d)    A  man  bought  154  acres  of  land  at  $64  per  acre  and  sold  the 
whole  for  $1 1 ,704.    What  was  his  gain  per  acre  ? 


VIII 

I    Find  165^  per  cent  of  600 ;  80  is  5  per  cent  of  what  number  ?    90 
is  what  per  cent  of  120  ? 

a    (a)    Divide  200  by  .92.    Multiply  the  answer  by  6X. 

(d)  State  the  process  in  pointing  off  in  multiplication  and  division 
of  decimals. 

3  (a)    Find  entire  surface  of  a  nine-inch  cube. 
(d)    Draw  a  cube. 

(c)  How  much  will  it  cost  to  plaster  a  room  18  ft  long,  15  ft 
wide,  10  ft  high,  at  39  cents  a  square  yard,  allowing  102  square  feet  for 
doors  and  windows  ? 

4  (a)    Find  the  interest  of  $245  for  2  years  6  months  at  7%, 

{d)    Find  the  exact  interest  on  $50  from  April  15  to  July  17  at  $%- 

5  Find  square  root  of  6,270,016. 
Find  cube  root  of  19,683. 

6  Make  out  and  receipt  bill  for  the  following : — 

3  lbs  butter  @       $0.28 
2  gals  kerosene  *'  .16 

i2>^  lbs  sugar              **  .12^ 

I  bu  potatoes              **  i.io 

3dozeggs                  ••  .24 

a  lbs  tea                      "  .48 

4^  lbs  codfish             ♦•  .06^ 

I  box  matches            "  .08 

I  bbl  flour                  ••  5.15 

4  lbs  crackers              '*  .06 

7  Write  the  tables  of  liquid  and  of  dry  measure. 

8  Write  a  ratio.    A  proportion. 
Tell  what  they  mean. 

9  {a)    When  120  votes  are  in  favor  of  a  project  and  46  are  against 
it,  what  per  cent  of  the  whole  are  opposed  ? 

(d)  If  there  are  nine  examples  on  this  page  and  you  fail  in  three, 
what  will  be  the  per  cent  marking  of  your  work  ?    Explain. 

IX 

1  Find  the  sum  of  the  following  quotients : — 

.84-rio 

2000-r20 

1.45-rioo 
100 -r  1000 
4-r40 

2  Write  two  problems  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  meaning  between 
the  following  examples,  and  the  difference  in  their  quotients. 

$io-r-|2= 
$io-r2= 
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3  (a)    $5-875  Ai'e  how  many  cents  ?    How  many  mills  ? 
(^)    Change  $43  to  cents  ;  to  mills. 

4  A  grocer  pays  3a  cents  a  pound  for  butter  and  sells  it  at  38  cents. 
What  is  his  gain  percent  ? 

5  (a)    Compare  the  number  of  square  feet  in  a  grass  plot  50  ft  sq 
with  the  number  in  a  plot  100  ft  long  and  25  ft  wide. 

(d)    How  many  square  yards  does  each  contain  ? 
(c)    How  much  more  fencing  is  needed  around  one  than  around 
the  other  ? 

6  How  many  cubic  feet  of  space  in  a  freight  car  would  1,000  bricks 
occupy,  each  brick  measuring  8  in.  by  4  in  by  2  in. 

7  The  dty  of  Holyoke  was  taxed  for  school  purposes  $73,500  on 
property  valued  at  $24,500,000.    What  was  the  tax  on  one  dollar  ? 

8  How  many  sheets,  each  2}i  yards  in  length,  can  be  cut  from  4231^ 
yards  of  doth,  and  how  many  yards  will  be  left  ? 


z  Give  as  definitely  as  possible  3rour  reasons  for  teaching  arithmetic 
in  the  public  schools. 

a  Write  what  you  consider  a  good  problem  in  arithmetic  ;  also  a 
poor  one.  Point  out  the  good  features  of  the  one,  and  the  poor  of  the 
other. 

3  Of  what  use  are  text-books  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  ? 

4  In  1900  about  300,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  i6a,ooo  were  employed  in 
New  England.  What  percentage  of  the  total  number  was  employed  in 
New  England  ? 

5  If  wheat  produces  83^  of  its  weight  in  flour,  how  much  flour  will 
be  obtained  from  42  bag^  of  wheat,  each  weighing  125  pounds? 

6  What  should  be  the  area  of  the  opening  of  a  cold-air  box  for  a 
furnace  to  supply  one  hot  air  pipe  i  foot  in  diameter  and  five  hot-air 
pipes  8  inches  in  diameter  ;  it  being  necessary  that  the  cross  area  of  the 
cold-air  box  be  f  that  of  the  hot-air  pipes  together  ? 

7  A  collector  has  a  $500  note  placed  in  his  hands  with  power  to  com- 
promise ;  he  accepts  75  cents  on  a  dollar  and  charges  s%  of  the  sum  col- 
lected, and  25  cents  for  a  draft.    What  are  the  net  proceeds  ? 

8  A  merchant  bought  a  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  $1,250  subject  to 
a  discount  of  lofi,  sj^,  and  $%  off.    What  was  the  amount  which  he  paid  ? 

9  Find  the  number  of  square  meters  of  plastering  in  a  room  7  m  3 
dm  long,  65  m  wide,  and  3  m  2dm  high,  15  sc  m  being  allowed  for 
doors  and  windows. 


ENGLISH 


I  "  Education,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view 
many  latent  virtues  and  perfections,  which  without  its  aid  would  never 
be  able  to  make  their  appearance." 

What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  above  ? 
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Select  the  clauses  in  the  above  sentence. 
Select  the  connective. 

2  He  is  in  poor  health.    What  is  ••  in  poor  health  " ? 

3  Show  by  nse  in  sentences  in  how  many  ways  a  phrase  may  be  used. 

4  Write  a  compound  sentence  consisting  of  two  simple  clauses. 

5  By  examples  show  the  difference  between  complex  and  compound 
sentences. 

6  In  the  following  selections  place  punctuation  marks  wherever  they 
are  needed : 

Bless  us  cried  the  Mayor  what's  that 
Anything  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 
Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat 

Sisters  and  brothers  little  maid 

How  many  may  you  be 
How  many  Seven  in  all  she  said 

And  wondering  looked  at  me 

7  Insert  the  proper  form  of  pronoun  in  each  blank,  and  give  the 
reason  for  your  choice : — 

Between  you  and ,  the  conditions  seemed  easy. 

Would  you  stay,  if  you  were ? 

The  older  man  was  supposed  to  be . 

I  knew  that  it  was . 

are  you  going  to  send  that  to? 

do  men  think  me  to  be? 

am  I  supposed  to  be  ? 

do  you  think  will  be  chosen  ? 

8  Which  of  the  underlined  forms  is  correct  ? 

He  expected  to  see  (to  have  seen)  you  to-morrow. 

9  Give  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  following  exercise : — 
The  hare  scoffed  at  the  tortoise  for  his  slowness,  and  challenged 

him  to  a  race.    **  Let  us  run,"  said  she,  *  *  up  to  yonder  rock,  and  you  shall 
have  the  start  of  half  a  mile.'* 

10  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 

(Goldsmith.  *•  The  deserted  village.") 
Name  the  part  of  speech  of  each  underlined  word  in  the  above 
sentence. 

11  (a)    Outline  preparation  by  teacher  for  written  composition  lesson. 
(d)    Outline  preparation  required  by  pupils  for  same  lesson. 

12  Write  not  less  than  ten  lines  on  one  of  the  following  subjects : 
(a)    Why  I  am  teaching  school. 

(6)    Why  I  am  preparing  to  teach  school. 

u 
I    **He  who  praises  himself  releases  every  other  person  from  the 
obUgation  to  praise  him." 

**  A  man  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  things  which  he 
can  afford  to  let  alone." 

Name  the  relative  clauses  in  the  preceding  sentences. 
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3  Show  by  means  of  sentences  the  difference  between  a  verb  and  a 
verb-phrase. 

3  Name  the  class  to  which  the  italicized  common  noun  in  each 
of  the  following  sentences  belongs : — 

Pity  is  akin  to  love. 

The  boys  formed  a  club  to  practice  debating. 

4  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  meets  in  Washington. 

The  New  Haven  Base  Ball  Club  will  play  in  Hartford  next  week. 
Select  the  noun  used  as  subject  in  eac^  of  the  above  sentences. 
What  kind  of  a  noun  is  it? 

5  Is  Henry  your  friend? 

Select  the  subject  and  predicate. 

6  —  universal  favorite ;  —  European ;  —  history ;  such  —  one ;  — 
historical  novel. 

Write  the  correct  indefinite  article  in  each  of  the  above  blanks. 

7  The  man  was  little  content  with  the  plan. 

Name  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  above  sentence. 

8  That  man  will  be  honored. 

A  man  of  honor  surely  would  have  challenged  the  statement. 
The  soldier's  sword  was  of  burnished  steel. 
The  conductor  of  the  train  was  named  Long. 
The  vessel  was  running  up  the  harbor  at  full  speed. 
In  the  above  sentences  state  for  what  part  of  speech  each  phrase 
stands. 

9  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  phrase  used  as  a  modi- 
fier. 

10  Write  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following  nouns : — 

German  parenthesis 

compass  fungus 

brother-in-law  general-in-chief 

1 1  Write  the  plural  of  Mr ;    of  Mrs. 

12  Write  the  plural  of  Miss. 

m 

I  A  boy  is  to  have  no  further  scholastic  training  than  that  obtained  in 
school  until  he  becomes  14  years  of  age.  What  should  he  be  taught  in 
language  during  that  time  ? 

a    Give  all  the  forms,  sing^ar  and  plural,  of  the  following : 
man  lady  which  John  I 

3  Write  a  letter  applying  for  a  position  and  stating  clearly  your 
qualifications. 

4  *'  Men  begin  to  look  at  the  signs  of  the  weather.  It  is  long  since 
much  rain  fell.  The  ground  is  a  little  dry  and  the  road  is  a  good  deal 
dusty.  The  garden  bakes.  Transplanted  trees  are  thirsty.  Wheels  are 
shrinking  and  tires  are  looking  dangerous.  Men  speculate  on  the  clouds  ; 
they  begin  to  calculate  how  long  it  will  be,  if  no  rain  falls,  before  the 
potatoes  will  suffer ;  the  oats,  the  com,  the  grass— everything." 

Select  the  kinds  of  sentences  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
What  parts  of  speech  are  found  in  this  selection  ?  Give  an  example 
of  each  part  of  speech  found. 
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Express  the  thought  of  the  selection  much  more  concisely  than  it 
is  now  stated. 

5    Give  five  points  of  English  usage  on  which  children  need  special 
drill.    Illustrate  each  by  a  sentence  giving  incorrect  and  correct  form. 


I  Such  expressions  as  **  I  done  it  '\  * '  It  ain't  me  ",  etc.  are  frequently 
heard  from  school  children.  How  can  school  children  be  taught  better 
usage? 

a  (a)  Give  uses,  not  less  than  three,  of  the  passive  voice,  and 
illustrate  by  one  example  in  each. 

{d)    What  are  the  distinctions  in  the  use  of  would  and  should^  and 
can  and  may'i 

3  (a)  Write  sentences  into  which  you  introduce  the  comparative  of 
happy,  idle,  big,  gay,  dry,  ridiculous. 

(b)  Which  of  the  following  adjectives,  if  properly  employed,  do 
notjadmit  of  comparison  ? 

general,  annual,  long,  square,  golden,  Asiatic,  void,  everlasting, 
extravagant,  indispensable. 

(c)  Make  short  sentences  using  the  following  adjectives  with  tlie 
preposition  which  is  used  after  each : 

fond,   different,  inconvenient,  worthy,  dependent,  independent, 
angry. 

4  Write  the  following  sentences  correctly,  giving  your  reason  for 
each  change  made : 

1  The  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles. 

2  Hoping  I  will  hear  from  you  soon,  I  remain,  etc. 

3  A  pretty  view  of  a  lake  was  seen  while  sitting  on  a  rock. 

4  The  gas  burned  when  touched  with  a  taper. 

5  In  that  terrible  winter  the  woods  were  minus  it*8  game  and 
Minnehaha  died. 

5  (cC)  What  use  would  you  make  of  outlines  in  language  work,  and 
why  ?    Illustrate. 

{b)    What  result  will  you  try  to  get  in  written  language, —  first,  in 
content ;  second,  in  expression  ;  third,  in  mechanical  arrangement  ? 

6  Write  a  letter  appl3ring  for  a  position  as  teacher,  stating,  in  full, 
your  qualifications.    Do  not  sign  your  name. 


1  Show  the  use  of  its  and  it's  by  using  each  in  a  sentence. 

2  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  shall  or  will.     Give 
reasons  for  each  choice. 

Shall  you  go  to  school  Monday  ?    I go. 

Do  you  promise  to  go  to-night  ?    I go. 

I  think  I be  rested  before  evening. 

you  be  able  to  write  that  letter  to-night  ? 

We not  be  able  to  write  to-night,  but  we  promise  youjthat  it 

be  written  to-morrow. 
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3  Use  each  of  the  following  words  in  a  sentence  :—  set,  sets,  lie,  lies, 
lay,  lain,  sit,  sits,  sat,  lay,  lays,  laid. 

4  ••  Whoever dimb  to  the  top  of  that  mountain  from  which  you 

see  the  Golden  River  issue,  and cast  into  the  stream  at  its  source 

three  drops  of  holy  water,  for  him,  and  for  him  only,  the  river turn 

to  gold.    But ...  if  any  one cast  unholy  water  into  the  river,  it 

overwhelm  him,  and  he become  a  black  stone."    So  saying  the  King 

of  the  Golden  River  turned  away.  — John  Rusktn, 

Use  shall  or  will  in  the  blanks  and  give  reasons  for  the  use. 

5  In  the  following  sentences,  use  in  each  case  the  correct  one  of  the 
two  words  given  in  parenthesis,  and  tell  why  the  other  would  be 
incorrect  ^ 

Father  helped  (her)  and  (I)  climb  (in)  the  hayrack. 

(she)         (me)         (into) 
(We)  boys  walk  home  every  night. 
(Us) 
Are  you  (real)  well  ?    I  am  (well),  I  thank  you. 

(quite)  (nicely). 

How  are  you  feeling?    (Nicely),  I  thank  you. 

(Well) 
The  walls  of  this  room  look  (very)  (bad.) 
(real)  (badly). 

6  Define  an  adverb  and  illustrate  the  use  of  each  kind. 

7  Write  the  correct  indefinite  article  in  each  of  the  following  blanks ; 

universal  favorite ;  European  ;  history ;  such 

one ; historical  novel. 

8  Name  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  following  sentence : 
The  man  was  little  content  with  the  plan. 

9  In  the  following  sentences  state  for  what  part  of  speech  each 
phrase  stands: 

That  man  will  be  honored. 

A  man  of  honor  surely  would  have  challenged  the  statement. 

The  soldier's  sword  was  of  burnished  steel. 

The  conductor  of  the  train  was  named  Long. 

The  vessel  was  running  up  the  harbor  at  full  speed. 


VI 

1  Write  sentences  containing  the  following  words : 
each  none  an  which 

every         neither       both  '     that 

2  Write  sentences  in  which  the  past  tense  of  the  following  verbs  is 
correctly  used  :    sit,  set,  lie,  lay,  teach,  learn 

3  Use  the  auxiliaries,  may,  can,  must,  in  the  following  sentences : 

1    I  speak  to  your  sister  ? 

2    they  speak  French  ? 

3  We work  while  the  day  lasts. 

4  If  he play  the  violin,  he practice  on  mine. 

5  You  —  give  the  child  a  penny. 
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4  Supply  pronouns  in  these  sentences  : 

1  We  did  not  know  that  it  was . 

2  It  could  not  have  been . 

They  believed  it  to  be . 

3  If  I  had  been ,  I  should  have  done  the  same. 

4    do  they  say  that  I  am  ? 

5  Every  one  must  judge  of own  feelings. 

6  Is  she  taller  than ? 

5  (a)  Which  of  the  following  adjectives,  if  properly  employed,  do 
not  admit  of  comparison  ? 

general       annual       long       square       golden       Asiatic       void 
everlasting       extravagant       indispensable 
{d)    Make  short  sentences  using  the  following  adjectives  with  the 
preposition  which  is  used  after  each : 

fond       different       inconvenient       worthy       dependent 
independent       angry 

6  Write  a  sentence,  containing  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  Write 
another  sentence,  modifying  the  subject  and  predicate  in  all  the  ways 
you  can. 

7  Reproduce  in  your  own  words  the  thought  of  the  following 
quotation : 

*'  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

8  Write  a  letter  to  a  committee  applying  for  a  position. 

9  From  what  sources  will  you  obtain  subjects  for  the  compositions 
written  by  pupils? 


1  Name  the  class  to  which  the  italicized  common  noun  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences  belongs : 

Pt/y  is  akin  to  love. 

The  boys  formed  a  ciud  to  practice  debating. 

2  Write  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following  nouns: 

Grerman  parenthesis 

compass  fungus 

brother-in-law  general-in-chief 

3  (a)    Write  sentences  into  which  you  introduce  the  comparative  of 
^PPy»  ^^®»  ^*8^»  S^y*  *^^»  ridiculous. 

{d)    Make  short  sentences,  using  the  following  adjectives  with  the 
preposition  which  is  used  after  each : 

fond,  different,  inconvenient,  worthy,  dependent,  independent, 
angry. 

4    universal  favorite  ;  European ;  history ;  such 

one ; historical  novel. 

Write  the  correct  indefinite  article  in  each  of  the  above  blanks. 

5  Is  Henry  your  friend  ? 

Select  the  subject  and  predicate. 
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6  The  man  was  little  content  with  the  plan. 

Name  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  above  sentence. 

7  That  man  will  be  honored. 

A  man  of  honor  surely  would  have  challenged  the  statement. 
The  soldier*s  sword  was  of  burnished  steel. 
The  conductor  of  the  train  was  named  Long. 
The  vessel  was  running  up  the  harbor  at  full  speed. 
In  the  above  sentences  state  for  what  part  of  speech  each  phrase 
stands. 

8  What  are  the  distinctions  in  the  use  of  would  and  should  and  can 
and  may. 

9  Write  sentences  containing  the  past  and  the  perfect  forms  of  the 
following  verbs : 

ring       steal       eat       do 
give       teach      hide 
ride        rise         fly 
(arrange  in  columns). 

10  Write  two  sentences  each  containing 

(a)  possessive  case  sing^ular 

(b)  possessive  case  plural 

(c)  direct  quotation 
{d)  indirect  quotation 

11  Write  a  letter  to  a  committee  applying  for  a  school. 


VIII 

I    Using  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  be  for  a  predicate  write 
{a)    a  sentence  having  two  singfular  subjects  connected  by  and. 
ijf)  *•  ••  ••  •*  •*  or. 

(c)  **  *•        a  singular  and  a  plural  subject 

a    With  some  form  of  the  verb  be  for  a  predicate  use  the  following 
words  for  subjects: — member,  physics,  analysis,  strata,  people. 

3  Write  sentences  showing  the  correct  use  of  the  following : 

shall  and  will  in  assertions  and  questions. 
may  and  can  in  assertions  and  questions. 
mighl  and  could  in  assertions  and  questions. 
would  SJ16,  should  **  ** 

4  Write  a  single  sentence,— a  compound  sentence,^hasge  the  latter 
to  a  complex  sentence. 

5  Write  in  your  own  language  the  thoughts  of  the  following  quota- 
tions : 

(i)    Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear. 
Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all. 

(2)  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

(3)  All  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye. 

(4)  111  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees. 

As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 

6  It  takes  only  one  volcano  anywhere  upon  the  earth  to  show  that 
the  heart  of  the  earth  is  fire  and  that  some  day  this  fire  may  burst  through 

he  thickest  crust. 
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Indicate  the  parts  of  speech  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  arranging 
the  words  in  columns. 

7  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of 

doesn't  and  don't — lie  and  lay,  principle  and  principal  —  among 
and  amid  —  sit  and  set. 

8  (a)    Compare  good,  beautiful,  pretty,  bad,  much. 
id)    Make  adverbs  of  the  foregoing  adjectives. 

{c)    Give  principal  parts  of  blow,  sing,  speak,  climb,  wring. 

9  Write  a  letter  making  application  for  position  to  teach. 


IX 

1  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  following  words  or 
expressions: 

(a)    principal  and  principle, 
{b)    I  shall  BXiA  I  will, 
{c)   you  can  and  you  may. 
{d)  prophesy  and  prophecy, 
{e)    don*t  and  does  not, 

2  (a)    Write  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  : 

boy,  ox,  leaf,  prince,  child. 
(d)    Write  the  plural  of : 

wharf,  tooth,  footstool,  son-in-law. 

(c)  Compare  the  adjectives 

good,  beautiful,  pretty,  bad,  much. 

(d)  Make  adverbs  from  the  adjectives  given  in  (c)  above. 

3  Give  the  principal  parts  of : 

lay       blow       set       sing 
lie         sit  climb  speak 

4  What  kinds  of  sentences  are  those  in  the  following  passage  ? 

**  Neither  is  it  a  sign  of  patriotism  to  despise  other  countries. 
We  may  love  our  own  best,  but  one  who  does  not  know  that  other  coun- 
tries are  also  great,  and  powerful,  and  famous,  is  merely  very  ignorant." 

5  What  part  of  speech  is  each  word  in  the  following  sentence  ? 

**  Everything  that  lived  or  grew  was  oppressed  by  the  glare  ex- 
cept the  lizard,  passing  swiftly  over  rough  stone  walls." 

6  (a)  Write  two  sentences,  one  containing  a  transitive  verb;  the 
other  an  intransitive  verb. 

(d)  Write  sentences,  one  containing  a  verb  in  the  active  voice,  one 
a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  and  one  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood.  Under- 
line the  required  words. 

7  Write  not  less  than  ten  lines  on  one  of  the  following  subjects : 
(a)    Examinations. 

(d)    The  presidential  election. 

(c)    The  schools  which  I  attended. 

8  What  kind  of  drill  will  you  give  to  correct  habits  of  incorrect 
speech  ?  Illustrate  by  examples  of  common  errors  of  speech  which  need 
correction. 

9  Write  a  letter  applying  for  a  position  to  teach. 
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1  Write  a  letter  to  a  superintendent  of  schools  applying  for  a  position 
and  stating  your  experience  and  other  qualifications. 

2  Supply  pronouns  in  the  following  blanks : 
{a)    do  you  wish  to  see  ? 

(i)     do  you  think  it  is  ? 

(^)     It  is . 

(d)   Did  he  do  it?    No,  I  don't  think  it  was . 

3  State  six  errors  in  the  use  of  words  that  are  common  in  the  speech 
of  school  children,  as  for  example,  done  for  did  in  •*  he  did  it." 

4  Give  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  following  verbs  in  the 
third  person  singular,  present  and  past : — lie,  lay,  do,  see,  be,  read,  sit. 

5  How  is  the  plural  of  English  nouns  regularly  formed  ?    Give  the 
singular  and  plural  of  each  of  six  nouns  which  depart  from  this  rule. 

6  Replace  the  modifying  phrases  in  the  following  with  possessive 
nouns. 

(i)    The  property  of  the  boys. 

(2)  The  work  of  the  children. 

(3)  The  poems  of  Keats. 

(4)  The  administration  of  Garfield  and  Arthur. 

(5)  The  administration  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt. 


GEOGRAPHY 

I 

1  How  must  a  place  be  situated  to  be  in  north  latitude  ? 
How  must  a  place  be  situated  to  be  in  east  longitude  ? 

2  Mention  three  of  the  conditions  upon  which  climate  depends. 
Illustrate  by  example. 

3  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut.  Locate  counties,  cities,  and  princi- 
pal rivers.    Mention  all  the  states  bordering  on  Connecticut. 

4  Name  five  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe.  Tell  where  they  rise, 
in  what  direction  they  flow,  and  into  what  body  of  water  they  empty. 
Name  one  important  city  located  on  each  river  and  tell  for  what  it  is 
noted. 

5  What  waters  border  on  the  eastern  continent  ? 

6  Mention  tei^  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays  which  are  arms  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

7  Locate  definitely,  giving  latitude  and  longitude,  the  Philippine 
islands,  the  Sandwich  islands.    When  and  how  were  they  acquired? 

8  What  is  a  map  ?  What  lines  on  the  map  indicate  north  and  south 
directions  ? 

9  Why  is^eography  taught  in  public  schools  ? 

lo  Give  titles  of  not  less  than  four  books,  not  text-books,  which  can 
be  used  by  children  in  connection  with  the  study  of  geography. 

II 

1  What  is  the  torrid  zone  and  how  many  English  miles  wide  is  it  ? 

2  What  is  a  map  ?    a  globe  ?    State  the  use  of  each. 

3  Describe  the  gulf  of  Mexico  —  what  countries  touch  it  —  what  are 
the  chief  rivers  that  empty  into  it— what  are  its  chief  seaports  ? 
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Select  the  clauses  in  the  above  sentence. 
Select  the  connective. 

2  He  is  in  poor  health.    What  is  **  in  poor  health  "  ? 

3  Show  by  use  in  sentences  in  how  many  ways  a  phrase  may  be  used. 

4  Write  a  compound  sentence  consisting  of  two  simple  clauses. 

5  By  examples  show  the  difference  between  complex  and  compound 
sentences. 

6  In  the  following  selections  place  punctuation  marks  wherever  they 
are  needed : 

Bless  us  cried  the  Mayor  what's  that 
Anything  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 
Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat 

Sisters  and  brothers  little  maid 

How  many  may  you  be 
How  many  Seven  in  all  she  said 

And  wondering  looked  at  me 

7  Insert  the  proper  form  of  pronoun  in  each  blank,  and  give  the 
reason  for  your  choice : — 

Between  you  and ,  the  conditions  seemed  easy. 

Would  you  stay,  if  you  were ? 

The  older  man  was  supposed  to  be . 

I  knew  that  it  was . 

are  you  going  to  send  that  to? 

do  men  think  me  to  be? 

am  I  supposed  to  be  ? 

do  you  think  will  be  chosen  ? 

8  Which  of  the  underlined  forms  is  correct  ? 

He  expected  to  see  (to  have  seen)  you  to-morrow. 

9  Give  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  following  exercise : — 
The  hare  scoffed  at  the  tortoise  for  his  slowness,  and  challenged 

him  to  a  race.     **  Let  us  run,"  said  she,  *  *  up  to  yonder  rock,  and  you  shall 
have  the  start  of  half  a  mile.*' 

10  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 

(Goldsmith,  ••  The  deserted  village.") 
Name  the  part  of  speech  of  each  underlined  word  in  the  above 
sentence. 

11  (a)    Outline  preparation  by  teacher  for  written  composition  lesson. 
(d)    Outline  preparation  required  by  pupils  for  same  lesson. 

12  Write  not  less  than  ten  lines  on  one  of  the  following  subjects : 
(a)    Why  I  am  teaching  school. 

{d)    Why  I  am  preparing  to  teach  school. 

u 
I    "  He  who  praises  himself  releases  every  other  person  from  the 
obligation  to  praise  him." 

'*A  man  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  things  which  he 
can  afford  to  let  alone." 

Name  the  relative  clauses  in  the  preceding  sentences. 
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2  Show  by  means  of  sentences  the  difference  between  a  verb  and  a 
verb-phrase. 

3  Name  the  class  to  which  the  italicized  common  nonn  in  each 
of  the  following  sentences  belongs : — 

Pi/y  is  akin  to  love. 

The  boys  formed  a  c/ud  to  practice  debating. 

4  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  meets  in  Washing^ton. 

The  New  Haven  Base  Ball  Club  will  play  in  Hartford  next  week. 
Select  the  noun  used  as  subject  in  each  of  the  above  sentences. 
What  kind  of  a  noun  is  it? 

5  Is  Henry  your  friend? 

Select  the  subject  and  predicate. 

6  —  universal  favorite ;  —  European ;  —  history ;  such  —  one ;  — 
historical  novel. 

Write  the  correct  indefinite  article  in  each  of  the  above  blanks. 

7  The  man  was  little  content  with  the  plan. 

Name  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  above  sentence. 

8  That  man  will  be  honored. 

A  man  of  honor  surely  would  have  challenged  the  statement 
The  soldier's  sword  was  of  burnished  steel. 
The  conductor  of  the  train  was  named  Long. 
The  vessel  was  running  up  the  harbor  at  full  speed. 
In  the  above  sentences  state  for  what  part  of  speech  each  phrase 
stands. 

9  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  phrase  used  as  a  modi- 
fier. 

10  Write  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following  nouns : — 

German  parenthesis 

compass  fungus 

brother-in-law  general-in-chief 

11  Write  the  plural  of  Mr ;    of  Mrs. 

12  Write  the  plural  of  Miss. 

ni 

1  A  boy  is  to  have  no  further  scholastic  training  than  that  obtained  in 
school  until  he  becomes  14  years  of  age.  What  should  he  be  taught  in 
language  during  that  time? 

2  Give  all  the  forms,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  following : 

man  lady  which  John  I 

3  Write  a  letter  applying  for  a  position  and  stating  clearly  your 
qualifications. 

4  '*  Men  begin  to  look  at  the  signs  of  the  weather.  It  is  long  since 
much  rain  fell.  The  ground  is  a  little  dry  and  the  road  is  a  good  deal 
dusty.  The  garden  bakes.  Transplanted  trees  are  thirsty.  Wheels  are 
shrinking  and  tires  are  looking  dangerous.  Men  speculate  on  the  clouds  ; 
they  begin  to  calculate  how  long  it  will  be,  if  no  rain  falls,  before  the 
potatoes  will  suffer ;  the  oats,  the  com,  the  grass— everything." 

Select  the  kinds  of  sentences  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
What  parts  of  speech  are  found  in  this  selection  ?  Give  an  example 
of  each  part  of  speech  found. 
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Express  the  thought  of  the  selection  much  more  concisely  than  it 
is  now  stated. 

5    Give  five  points  of  English  usage  on  which  children  need  special 
drill.    Illustrate  each  by  a  sentence  giving  incorrect  and  correct  form. 


I  Such  expressions  as  **  I  done  it ",  *  *  It  ain't  me  ",  etc.  are  frequently 
heard  from  school  children.  How  can  school  children  be  taught  better 
usage? 

a  {a)  Give  uses,  not  less  than  three,  of  the  passive  voice,  and 
illustrate  by  one  example  in  each. 

{d)    What  are  the  distinctions  in  the  use  of  would  and  should^  and 
can  and  may  ? 

3  (a)  Write  sentences  into  which  you  introduce  the  comparative  of 
happy,  idle,  big,  gay,  dry,  ridiculous. 

(b)  Which  of  the  following  adjectives,  if  properly  employed,  do 
notjadmit  of  comparison  ? 

general,  annual,  long,  square,  golden,  Asiatic,  void,  everlasting, 
extravagant,  indispensable. 

(c)  Make  short  sentences  using  the  following  adjectives  with  the 
preposition  which  is  used  after  each : 

fond,   different,  inconvenient,  worthy,  dependent,  independent, 
angry. 

4  Write  the  following  sentences  correctly,  giving  your  reason  for 
each  change  made : 

1  The  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles. 

2  Hoping  I  will  hear  from  you  soon,  I  remain,  etc 

3  A  pretty  view  of  a  lake  was  seen  while  sitting  on  a  rock. 

4  The  gas  burned  when  touched  with  a  taper. 

5  In  that  terrible  winter  the  woods  were  minus  it*8  game  and 
Minnehaha  died. 

5  (a)  What  use  would  you  make  of  outlines  in  language  work,  and 
why  ?    Illustrate. 

{b)    What  result  will  you  try  to  get  in  written  lang^uage, — first,  in 
content ;  second,  in  expression  ;  third,  in  mechanical  arrangement? 

6  Write  a  letter  applying  for  a  position  as  teacher,  stating,  in  full, 
your  qualifications.    Do  not  sign  your  name. 


1  Show  the  use  of  its  and  it's  by  using  each  in  a  sentence. 

2  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  shall  or  will.     Give 
reasons  for  each  choice. 

Shall  you  go  to  school  Monday  ?    I go. 

Do  you  promise  to  go  to-night  ?    I go. 

I  think  I be  rested  before  evening. 

you  be  able  to  write  that  letter  to-night? 

We not  be  able  to  write  to-night,  but  we  promise  youjthat  it 

be  written  to-morrow. 
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3  Use  each  of  the  following  words  in  a  sentence  :—  set.  sets,  lie.  lies, 
lay,  lain,  sit,  sits,  sat,  lay,  lays,  laid. 

4  •*  Whoever dimb  to  the  top  of  that  mountain  from  which  you 

see  the  Golden  River  issue,  and cast  into  the  stream  at  its  source 

three  drops  of  holy  water,  for  him,  and  for  him  only,  the  river turn 

to  gold.    But ...  if  any  one cast  unholy  water  into  the  river,  it 

overwhelm  him,  and  he become  a  black  stone."    So  saying  the  King 

of  the  Golden  River  turned  away.  — John  Ruskin, 

Use  shall  or  will  in  the  blanks  and  give  reasons  for  the  use. 

5  In  the  following  sentences,  use  in  each  case  the  correct  one  of  the 
two  words  given  in  parenthesis,  and  tell  why  the  other  would  be 
incorrect  ^ 

Father  helped  (her)  and  (I)  climb  (in)  the  hayrack. 

(she)         (me)         (into) 
(We)  boys  walk  home  every  night. 
(Us) 
Are  you  (real)  well?    I  am  (well),  I  thank  you. 

(quite)  (nicely). 

How  are  you  feeling?    (Nicely),  I  thank  you. 

(WeU) 
The  walls  of  this  room  look  (very)  (bad.) 
(real)  (badly). 

6  Define  an  adverb  and  illustrate  the  use  of  each  kind. 

7  Write  the  correct  indefinite  article  in  each  of  the  following  blanks  ; 

tmiversal  favorite  ;  European ;  history ;  such 

one ; historical  novel. 

8  Name  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  following  sentence : 
The  man  was  little  content  with  the  plan. 

9  In  the  following  sentences  state  for  what  part  of  speech  each 
phrase  stands: 

That  man  will  be  honored. 

A  man  of  honor  surely  would  have  challenged  the  statement. 

The  soldier's  sword  was  of  burnished  steel. 

The  conductor  of  the  train  was  named  Long. 

The  vessel  was  running  up  the  harbor  at  full  speed. 


VI 

1  Write  sentences  containing  the  following  words  : 
each  none  an  which 

every         neither       both  '     that 

2  Write  sentences  in  which  the  past  tense  of  the  following  verbs  is 
correctly  used  :    sit,  set,  lie,  lay,  teach,  learn 

3  Use  the  auxiliaries,  may^  can,  musl,  in  the  following  sentences : 
I  speak  to  your  sister  ? 

•  they  speak  French  ? 

•  work  while  the  day  lasts. 
—  play  the  violin,  he  ^—  practice  on  mine. 
•  give  the  child  a  penny. 
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4    Supply  pronouns  in  these  sentences  : 

1  We  did  not  know  that  it  was . 

2  It  could  not  have  been . 


They  believed  it  to  be  • 


3  If  I  had  been ,  I  should  have  done  the  same. 

4    do  they  say  that  I  am  ? 

5  Every  one  must  judge  of own  feelings. 

6  Is  she  taller  than ? 

5  (a)  Which  of  the  following  adjectives,  if  properly  employed,  do 
not  admit  of  comparison  ? 

general       annual       long       square       golden       Asiatic       void 
everlasting       extravagant       indispensable 
{d)    Make  short  sentences  using  the  following  adjectives  with  the 
preposition  which  is  used  after  each  : 

fond       different       inconvenient       worthy       dependent 
independent       ang^ 

6  Write  a  sentence,  containing  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  Write 
another  sentence,  modifying  the  subject  and  predicate  in  all  the  ways 
you  can. 

7  Reproduce  in  your  own  words  the  thought  of  the  following 
quotation : 

*'  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

8  Write  a  letter  to  a  committee  applying  for  a  position. 

9  From  what  sources  will  you  obtain  subjects  for  the  compositions 
written  by  pupils? 


1  Name  the  class  to  which  the  italicized  common  noun  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences  belongs : 

Ptty  is  akin  to  love. 

The  boys  formed  a  c/ud  to  practice  debating. 

2  Write  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following  nouns: 

German  parenthesis 

compass  fungus 

brother-in-law  general-in-chief 

3  (a)    Write  sentences  into  which  you  introduce  the  comparative  of 
happy,  idle,  big,  gay,  dry,  ridiculous. 

(d)    Make  short  sentences,  using  the  following  adjectives  with  the 
preposition  which  is  used  after  each  : 

fond,  different,  inconvenient,  worthy,  dependent,  independent, 
angry. 

4    universal  favorite  ;  European  ;  history  ;  such 

one  ; historical  novel. 

Write  the  correct  indefinite  article  in  each  of  the  above  blanks. 

5  Is  Henry  your  friend  ? 

Select  the  subject  and  predicate. 
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6  The  man  was  little  content  with  the  plan. 

Name  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in  the  above  sentence. 

7  That  man  will  be  honored. 

A  man  of  honor  surely  would  have  challenged  the  statement. 
The  soldier's  sword  was  of  burnished  steel. 
The  conductor  of  the  train  was  named  Long. 
The  vessel  was  running  up  the  harbor  at  full  speed. 
In  the  above  sentences  state  for  what  part  of  speech  each  phrase 
stands. 

8  What  are  the  distinctions  in  the  use  of  would  and  should  and  can 
and  may, 

9  Write  sentences  containing  the  past  and  the  perfect  forms  of  the 
following  verbs : 

ring       steal       eat       do 
give       teach      hide 
ride        rise         fly 
(arrange  in  columns). 

10  Write  two  sentences  each  containing 
(d)    possessive  case  singular 

{p)    possessive  case  plural 
{c)    direct  quotation 
{d)  indirect  quotation 

11  Write  a  letter  to  a  committee  applying  for  a  school. 


1  Using  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  be  for  a  predicate  write 

{a)    a  sentence  having  two  singular  subjects  connected  by  and, 
{b)  **  *»  **  ••  "  or. 

(c)  ••  '*        a  singfular  and  a  plural  subject 

2  With  some  form  of  the  verb  be  for  a  predicate  use  the  following 
words  for  subjects: — member,  physics,  analysis,  strata,  people. 

3  Write  sentences  showing  the  correct  use  of  the  following : 

shall  and  will  in  assertions  and  questions. 
may  and  can  in  assertions  and  questions. 
might  and  could  in  assertions  and  questions. 
would  dJoA  should  **  ** 

4  Write  a  single  sentence,— a  compound  sentence, — change  the  latter 
to  a  complex  sentence. 

5  Write  in  your  own  language  the  thoughts  of  the  following  quota- 
tions: 

(i)    Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear. 
Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all. 

(2)  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

(3)  All  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye. 

(4)  111  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees. 

As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 

6  It  takes  only  one  volcano  anywhere  upon  the  earth  to  show  that 
the  heart  of  the  earth  is  fire  and  that  some  day  this  fire  may  burst  through 

he  thickest  crust. 
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Indicate  the  parts  of  speech  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  arranging 
the  words  in  columns. 

7  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of 

doesn't  and  don't — lie  and  lay,  principle  and  principal  —  among 
and  amid — sit  and  set. 

8  (a)    Compare  good,  beautiful,  pretty,  bad,  much. 
id)    Make  adverbs  of  the  foregoing  adjectives. 

(c)    Give  principal  parts  of  blow,  sing,  speak,  climb,  wring. 

9  Write  a  letter  making  application  for  position  to  teach. 


IX 

1  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  following  words  or 
expressions: 

(a)   principal  and  principle, 
{b)    I  shall  sxl6.  I  will. 

(c)  you  can  and  you  may. 

(d)  prophesy  and  prophecy, 
{e)    don't  and  does  not. 

2  (a)    Write  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  : 

boy.  ox,  leaf,  prince,  child. 
{p)    Write  the  plural  of : 

wharf,  tooth,  footstool,  son-in-law. 
(r)    Compare  the  adjectives 

good,  beautiful,  pretty,  bad,  much. 
(d)  Make  adverbs  from  the  adjectives  given  in  (c)  above. 

3  Give  the  principal  parts  of : 

lay       blow       set       sing 
lie         sit  climb  speak 

4  What  kinds  of  sentences  are  those  in  the  following  passage  ? 

••  Neither  is  it  a  sign  of  patriotism  to  despise  other  countries. 
We  may  love  our  own  best,  but  one  who  does  not  know  that  other  coun- 
tries are  also  gpreat,  and  powerful,  and  famous,  is  merely  very  ignorant." 

5  What  part  of  speech  is  each  word  in  the  following  sentence  ? 

**  Everything  that  lived  or  gprew  was  oppressed  by  the  glare  ex- 
cept the  lizard,  passing  swiftly  over  rough  stone  walls." 

6  {a)  Write  two  sentences,  one  containing  a  transitive  verb;  the 
other  an  intransitive  verb. 

{b)  Write  sentences,  one  containing  a  verb  in  the  active  voice,  one 
a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  and  one  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood.  Under- 
line the  required  words. 

7  Write  not  less  than  ten  lines  on  one  of  the  following  subjects : 
(d)    Examinations. 

{b)    The  presidential  election. 

{f)    The  schools  which  I  attended. 

8  What  kind  of  drill  will  you  give  to  correct  habits  of  incorrect 
speech  ?  Illustrate  by  examples  of  common  errors  of  speech  which  need 
correction. 

9  Write  a  letter  appl)ring  for  a  position  to  teach. 
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I    Write  a  letter  to  a  superintendent  of  schools  applying  for  a  position 
and  stating  your  experience  and  other  qualifications. 
3    Supply  pronouns  in  the  following  blanks : 

(a)    do  you  wish  to  see  ? 

(d)     do  you  think  it  is  ? 

(r)     It  is . 

(d)   Did  he  do  it?    No,  I  don't  think  it  was . 

3  State  six  errors  in  the  use  of  words  that  are  common  in  the  speech 
of  school  children,  as  for  example,  done  for  did  in  **  he  did  it." 

4  Give  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  following  verbs  in  the 
third  person  singular,  present  and  past :— lie,  lay,  do,  see,  be,  read,  sit. 

5  How  is  the  plural  of  English  nouns  regfularly  formed  ?    Give  the 
singular  and  plural  of  each  of  six  nouns  which  depart  from  this  rule. 

6  Replace  the  modifying  phrases  in  the  following  with  possessive 
nouns. 

(i)    The  property  of  the  boys. 

(2)  The  work  of  the  children. 

(3)  The  poems  of  Keats. 

(4)  The  administration  of  Garfield  and  Arthur. 

(5)  The  administration  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt. 


GEOGRAPHY 


1  How  must  a  place  be  situated  to  be  in  north  latitude  ? 
How  must  a  place  be  situated  to  be  in  east  longitude  ? 

2  Mention  three  of  the  conditions  upon  which  climate  depends. 
Illustrate  by  example. 

3  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut.  Locate  counties,  cities,  and  princi- 
pal rivers.    Mention  all  the  states  bordering  on  Connecticut. 

4  Name  five  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe.  Tell  where  they  rise, 
in  what  direction  they  flow,  and  into  what  body  of  water  they  empty. 
Name  one  important  city  located  on  each  river  and  tell  for  what  it  is 
noted. 

5  What  waters  border  on  the  eastern  continent? 

6  Mention  te^  seas,  gtilfs,  and  bays  which  are  arms  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

7  Locate  definitely,  giving  latitude  and  longitude,  the  Philippine 
islands,  the  Sandwich  islands.    When  and  how  were  they  acquired? 

8  What  is  a  map  ?  What  lines  on  the  map  indicate  north  and  south 
directions  ? 

9  Why  is^eography  taught  in  public  schools  ? 

lo    Give  titles  of  not  less  than  four  books,  not  text-books,  which  can 
be  used  by  children  in  connection  with  the  study  of  geography. 

II 

1  What  is  the  torrid  zone  and  how  many  English  miles  wide  is  it  ? 

2  What  is  a  map  ?    a  globe  ?    State  the  use  of  each. 

3  Describe  the  gulf  of  Mexico  —  what  countries  touch  it  —  what  are 
the  chief  rivers  that  empty  into  it — what  are  its  chief  seaports  ? 
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4  Where  are  the  following  cities :  Madrid,  Mobile,  Moscow,  Chatta- 
nooga,  Naples,  Hamburg,  and  Honolulu  ? 

5  Name  the  capitals  of  the  Atlantic  border  states. 

6  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Connecticut  and  locate  the  counties,  rivers, 
cities. 

7  Why  is  geography  taught  in  public  schools  ? 

8  Give  titles  of  five  books,  not  text-books,  that  can  be  profitably  read 
in  connection  with  geography.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  one  of  these 
books. 

lu 

1  Where  does  the  river  Rhine  rise,  what  direction  does  it  run,  what 
countries  does  it  run  through  or  touch  in  their  order  from  its  head  to  its 
mouth? 

2  What  are  the  West  Indian  islands  ?    Name  and  locate  three. 

3  Where  are  the  following  cities  :  Mobile,  Moscow,  Tokyo,  Naples, 
Honolulu  ? 

4  Describe  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  What  countries  touch  it?  Name 
the  principal  rivers  which  flow  into  it.    What  are  its  chief  seaports  ? 

5  What  is  the  north  temperate  zone  and  how  many  English  miles  wide 
is  it? 

6  Name  the  capitals  of  the  Atlantic  border  states. 

7  Mention  ten  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays  which  are  arms  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

8  How  must  a  place  be  situated  to  be  in  north  latitude  ? 
How  must  a  place  be  situated  to  be  in  east  longitude  ? 

9  Locate  definitely,  giving  latitude  and  longitude,  the  Philippine 
islands,  the  Sandwich  islands.    When  and  how  were  they  acquired  ? 

lo    What  is  a  map  ?    What  lines  on  the  map  indicate  north  and  south 
directions  ? 

IV 

1  Name  the  countries  having  influence  in  China. 

2  Name  three  large  cities  and  give  some  geographical  reasons  for 

their  growth  and  size. 

3  What  are  the  great  waterways  for   internal  navigation  in  the 

United  States  ? 

4  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  our  having  ownership  of  the 

Philippine  islands?  some  of  the  disadvantages?  How  many 
principal  islands  in  the  gproup  ?  Name  largest  ?  What  are  the 
three  leading  products  ?    What  is  the  capital  of  the  archipelago  ? 

5  Name  the  territories  of  the  United  States.    Name  and  locate  cap- 

ital of  each. 

6  What  determines  the  position  of  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles? 

7  Locate  Alexandria,   Denver,  Sitka,  Causasus  mts.  Cape  Horn, 

Winnipeg,  Naples,  Keywest,  Melbourne,  Tokyo. 

8  When  are  our  days  and  nights  of  equal  length,  and  why  ? 

9  Give  a  full  explanation  of  (a)  the  trade  winds,  cause,  locality,  and 

direction ;  (b)  the  anti-trade  winds. 
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1  Of  what  use  is  latitude  and  longitude  in  map  reading  ? 

2  Why  is  New  England  a  manufacturing  rather  than  an  agricultural 

section  of  the  United  States  ? 

3  Locate  St.  Louis,  British  Isles,  Panama,  Port  Arthur,  St.  Peters- 

burg. 

4  What  countries  lead  in  the  supply  of  coal,  wheat,  iron,  petroleum, 

sugar,  coffee,  cotton  ? 

5  In  teaching  geography,  what  use  would  you  make  of  relief  maps  ? 

outline  maps?  globes? 


1  Locate  three  seaports,  two  river  ports,  and  two  lake  ports  in 

United  States. 

2  Mention  three  things  that  affect  the  climate  of  a  place. 

3  Compare  the  climate  of  England  with  climate  of  North  America  in 

same  latitude. 

4  What  are  the  principal  products  of  Connecticut  ?    In  what  part  of 

the  state  is  each  found  ? 

5  (a)    Locate  London,  Paris,  Rio  Janeiro,  Pekin. 

{d)    Mention  something  of  interest  to  be  seen  in  each  city. 

6  What  are  the  chief  agricultural  products  in  the  United  States  ?    I 

what  part  of  the  country  is  each  raised  in  the  gpreatest  abund- 
ance? 

7  Name  the  countries  6f  Europe  and  North  America  which  lead  in 

commerce. 


1  Write  in  a  column  the  names  of  the  following  cities  in  order  of  lati- 

tude, begfinning  with  the  most  northern  : 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Athens,  St.  Petersburg. 

2  Locate  and  tell  something  about  Korea,  Manchuria,  Port  Arthur, 

Tibet. 

3  Name  the  leading  wheat  producing  states  of  the  United  States. 
Name  the  leading  com  producing  states  of  the  United  States. 
Name  the  leading  cotton  producing  states  of  the  United  States. 
Name  the  leading  mining  producing  states  of  the  United  States. 

4  To  what  causes  is  the  long  winter  polar  night  due  ? 

5  What  countries  constitute  the  three  g^eat  peninsulas  of  southern 

Europe  ?    Which  is  the  most  interesting  historically  ?    Why  ? 

6  What  are  the  sources  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  United  States  ? 

7  Write  not  more  than  ten  lines  about  the  Philippine  islands. 

8  Tell  briefly  — 

{a)    how  long  you  have  studied  geography  ? 
(d)    in  what  schools  ? 

(c)  what  text-books  you  have  used  ? 

(d)  why  you  were  interested  in  the  subject  or  not  ? 

{^)    what  use  you  will  make  of  the  knowledge  acquired  ? 
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VII 

I  How  must  a  place  be  situated  to  be  in  north  latitude  ? 
How  must  a  place  be  situated  to  be  in  east  longitude  ? 
a    Locate  definitely,  giving  latitude  and  longitude,  the  Philippine 

islands,  the    Sandwich   islands.     When  and  how  were   they 

acquired  ? 

3  Locate  the  following  :  Lassa,  Damascus,  Luzon,  Madras,  Hayti. 

4  Where  does  the  river  Rhine  rise,  what  direction  does  it  run,  what 

countries  does  it  run  through  or  touch  in  their  order  from  its 
head  to  its  mouth  ? 

5  Name  the  capitals  of  the  Atlantic  border  states. 

6  What  are  the  West  Indian  islands  ?    Name  and  locate  three. 

7  Describe  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    What  countries  touch  it?   Name  the 

principal  rivers  which  flow  into  it.    What  are  its  chief  seaports? 

8  What  is  the  north  temperate  zone  and  how  many  English  miles 

wide  is  it  ? 

9  Mention  ten  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays  which  are  arms  of  the  Atlantic 

ocean. 
10    What  is  a  map  ?    What  lines  on  the  map  indicate  north  and  south 
directions  ? 

IX 

I    Give  the  capitals  of  the  Atlantic  border  states, 
a    Mention  ten  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays  which  are  arms  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

3  Name  in  order  of  their  entrance  into  the  main  stream  the  principal 

tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 

4  What  mountains  are  included  in  the  Appalachian  system  ? 

5  Locate  definitely,  giving  latitude  and  longitude,  the  Philippine 

islands  ;  the  Sandwich  islands.      When  and  how   were  they 
acquired  ? 

6  Locate  and  tell  something  about  Korea,  Manchuria,  Port  Arthur, 

Tibet. 

7  What  is  the  latitude  of  a  place  ? 

8  What  causes  day  and  night  ? 


1  Give  a  list  of  countries  in  Europe  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 

nean sea. 

2  How  can  you  determine  the  true  north  and  south  directions  at  a 

given  point? 

3  From  what  sources  are  the  United  States  supplied  with  fuel  ? 

4  Locate  Tokio,  Port  Arthur,  Lassa,  Manchuria,  Canton,  Damascus. 

5  What  three  European  powers  hold  territory  in  Asia  bordering  on 

China  ? 

6  Locate  a  delta,  a  volcano,  a  river  system,  a  glacier. 

7  Name  four  of  the  most  useful  minerals  and  tell  where  in  the  United 

States  each  may  be  found. 

8  Why  is  geography  taught  in  public  schools  ? 
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XI 

I  Locate  the  following  rivers  —  Amo»  Nile,  St.  Lawrence,  Columbia^ 
Indus. 

a  Locate  five  principal  seaports  of  the  United  States  ;  two  of  Eng- 
land. 

3  What  states  border  on  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

4  Name  the  countries  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean.    Which 

are  peninsulas  ? 

5  From  what  localities  in  the  United  States  are  the  following  prod- 

ucts obtained  —  wheat,  copper,  petroleum,  lumber,  cotton,  iron, 
coal,  tobacco,  corn  ? 

6  Name  the  zones.     How  are  they  determined  ? 

7  What  is  a  map  ?  a  globe  ?    What  use  can  be  made  of  each  in 

teaching  ? 

8  Give  title  of  five  books  not  school  text-books  that  can  be  profitably 

read  in  connection  with  geogpraphy. 

9  Why  do  we  teach  geography  in  public  schools  ? 

XII 

1  Where  and  what  are  these  natural  features?    Giant's  causeway  ; 

Iron  gate  ;  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  Lorelei ; 
Olympus. 

2  •*  Where  Calpe's  warders  hold  the  Key 

That  opes  or  shuts  the  Inland  Sea." 

What  geographical  phenomena  are  mentioned  in  this  quotation  ? 

3  Name  and  locate  the  country  inhabited  by  Austrians,  Australians, 

Basques,  Belgians,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Poles,  Sicilians,  Portu- 
gese, Finns. 

4  {a)    Name  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  which  speak  a  language 

descended  from  the  Latin,    {d)    Name  the  chief  non-Caucasian 
language  spoken  in  Europe. 

5  With  what  country  do  you  associate  William  Tell?    Alfred  the 

Great  ?    Frederick  the  Great?    Peter  the  Great?    King  Arthur  ? 

6  (a)    Are  most  European  cities  north  or  south  of  Willimantic  ? 
(d)    What  parallel  crosses  the  southern  peninsulas  of  Europe  ? 

7  (a)    Compare  the  relief  of  Denmark  with  that  of  Scandinavia. 

(d)    Show  how  the  relief  and  the  position  control  the  occupations 
of  the  people  in  both  cases. 

8  Draw  a  map  of  the  Mediterranean  showing  the  principal  countries 

bordering  upon  it. 

9  Draw  an  outline  of  that  part  of  Europe  west  of  the  meridian  of 

Greenwich. 

10  Where  in  Europe  are  these  largely  produced?    Wheat,  rye,  sugar. 

cork,  raw  silk. 

11  What  bodies  of  water  would  be  passed  through  in  a  voyage  from 

London  to  St.  Petersburg  ?    London  to  Rome  ? 

12  When  it  is  noon  at  London  what  time  is  it  at  Vienna?    St.  Peters- 

burg?   New  York? 

13  What  historico-geog^aphic  fact  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  Medi- 

terranean? Adriatic?  Archipelago?   Denmark?  Turkey?   Hun- 
gary? Brittany?  Normandy? 
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HISTORY 


1  What  land  did  Columbus  first  discover?    Who  first  discovered  the 
mainland  of  America  ? 

2  Locate  Valley  Forge,  Yorktown,  Vicksburg,  Chicago;  connect 
with  each  an  important  event  and  give  the  date. 

3  The  northwestern  territory  (a)  how  ceded  to  the  United  States  ? 

(d)  what  states  now  ? 

4  Write  not  less  than  five  lines  about  each  of  the  following :  Thomas 
Hooker,  Israel  Putnam,  Jonathan  Trumbull. 

5  Write  not  less  than  ten  lines  about  each  of  the  following  :  Andrew 
Jackson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Louis  Agassiz. 

6  Write  not  less  than  ten  lines  about  two  influential  inventions. 

7  Give  two  useful  applications  of  electricity,  and  tell  how  they  have 
affected  society. 

8  Why  is  history  taught  in  public  schools  ? 

9  Outline  a  brief  lesson  in  history,  giving  (a)  the  object  of  the  lesson 

{d)  a  few  questions 

(c)  references 

(d)  topics 

10  Give  a  list  of  histories  you  have  read  or  studied,  not  including 
school  text-books. 

11  What  book  on  Connecticut  history  have  you  read  or  studied  ?  Give 
one  important  event  of  Connecticut  history  subsequent  to  1700. 


II 

1  When  should  a  pupil  begin  to  study  history  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

2  The  Louisiana  purchase :  (a)  date  ;  (b)  sum  paid  and  conditions 
of  payment;  (c)  when  ceded  by  Spain  to  France?  (d)  the  chief  rea- 
sons for  Napoleon's  selling  Louisiana. 

3  Name  three  discoverers  whom  you  would  teach  to  children.  Give 
reasons. 

4  What  are  five  important  events  in  the  early  history  of  Connect- 
icut? 

5  What  do  these  names  stand  for  in  our  history :  Garrison,  Daniel 
Webster,  Franklin? 

6  What  would  you  teach  as  the  causes  of  the  civil  war  ? 

7  Mention  three  good  text-books  in  United  States  history  and  tell 
why  you  regard  each  as  good. 


{a)    What  led  Columbus  to  start  out  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  ? 
(d)    What  was  the  distinctive  work  of  Columbus  ?  of  Magellan  ? 

oftheCabots? 
{c)    Name  three  prominent  Spanish  explorers  and  tell  what  special 

work  each  accomplished.    Why  did  the  Spaniards  fail  in 

colonizing  what  is  now  the  United  States  ? 
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2  (a)    What  led  to  the  setUement  of  the  Connecticut  valley  ? 
{d)    What  towns  were  settled  ? 

(c)  Name  two  interesting  facts  about  the  first  constitution  of  Con- 

necticut. 

(d)  What  is  the  significance  of  the  Charter  oak  ? 

3  What  parts  did  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams  play  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  ?  What  was  William  Pitt's  attitude  toward 
the  American  colonies  ? 

4  What  were  the  results  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana?  What  caused 
the  war  of  1812  ?    What  were  its  leading  results  ? 

5  Compare  the  methods  of  travel  and  transportation  in  1904  with 
those  in  1804.  Name  some  important  influences  resulting  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steamboat  and  the  railroad. 

6  What  are  our  relations  with  Cuba  in  1904  ? 

7  What  is  meant  by  reciprocity  ? 


IV 

1  From  what  king  did  the  colony  of  Connecticut  get  her  charter  ? 
Tell  of  the  attempt  to  take  away  the  charter.  Why  were  the  people  of 
Connecticut  so  anxious  to  retain  it  ? 

2  What  would  you  teach  as  the  causes  of  the  revolutionary  war? 

3  What  is  meant  by  the  Declaration  of  independence  ? 

4  Write  a  page  or  more  on  one  of  the  following  topics  :  Andrew 
Jackson ;  Slavery  in  the  United  States ;  Influence  of  railroads  on  the 
United  States. 

5  How  and  why  would  you  teach  the  story  of  the  civil  war  to 
children  ? 

6  What  is  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  why  so  called  ?  Name  two  in- 
stances in  which  the  United  States  has  enforced  it. 

7  Name  five  important  inventions  made  since  1850. 

8  What  is  meant  by  the  race  problem  in  the  South  ? 

9  What  are  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  what  in  the  main  does  each  stand  ? 

10    Mention  some  children's  books  in  United  States  history  which 
could  be  used  below  the  grammar  grade. 


1  What  European  nations  took  part  in  the  exploration  of  North 
America,  and  what  territory  was  claimed  by  each  ? 

2  Why  is  the  Connecticut  constitution  of  1639  famous  ? 

3  Give  the  thirteen  orig^al  states. 

4  What  is  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  why  so  called  ? 

5  Define  state  rights,  nullification,  secession. 

6  What  were  the  most  striking  results  of  the  civil  war  ? 

7  What  was  reconstruction  ? 

8  Compare  the  methods  of  travel  and  transportation  in  1904  with 
those  in  1804. 

9  What  were  our  relations  with  Cuba  in  1904  ? 
10    What  is  reciprocity  ? 

Ed.— 17 
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11  Disting^h  between  *< reading"  and  ''study**  of  United  States 
history. 

12  Name  five  books  which  you  consider  adapted  to  arouse  in  young 
children  an  interest  in  United  States  history. 


1  What  led  Columbus  to  start  out  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  ? 

2  What  special  thing  did  Henry  Hudson  do  ? 

3  What  is  the  sig^iificance  of  the  Charter  oak  ? 

4  What  parts  did  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams  play  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  ? 

5  What  is  meant  by  the  Declaration  of  independence  ? 

6  What  caused  the  war  of  1812  ? 

7  Explain  why  slavery  existed  in  the  South  but  not  in  the  North 
in  i860. 

8  What  are  the  two  g^eat  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  what  in  the  main  does  each  stand  ? 

9  Give  the  titles  of  six  books  (not  school  histories)  that  you  would 
use  in  your  school  in  connection  with  your  work  in  history. 

10    Give  the  titles  of  four  histories  (not  school  histories)  that  you 
have  read. 


1  What  were  Columbus'  chief  reasons  for  planning  a  voyage  west 
across  the  Atlantic  ?    What  were  his  principal  discoveries  ? 

2  Explain  Stamp  act,  Navigation  acts,  and  Boston  port  bill,  and 
tell  why  there  was  objection  to  colonists. 

3  Connect  with  a  period  or  event  in  our  history  :    Hamilton,  Fulton, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Whitman,  Agassiz. 

4  Name  one  event  of  importance  in  each  of  the  following  adminis- 
trations :  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Polk,  Buchanan,  McKinley. 

5  What  questions  were  decided  by  the  war  for  the  union  ? 

6  Mention  five  important  events  in  Connecticut  history,  telling  why 
they  are  important. 

7  What  were  the  chief  provisions  of  the  treaty  made  with  Spain 
after  the  war  of  1897-8  ? 

8  Give  five  American  histories,  not  text-books,  you  would  recom- 
mend for  a  school  library. 

9  Why  is  history  taught  in  public  schools  ? 


VIII 

1  In  what  parts  of  America  were  the  earliest  settlements  made  by 
the  Spanish,  French,  English,  and  Dutch  respectively  ? 

2  Name  five  men  who  have  had  g^reat  influence  in  shaping  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Give  reasons  for  your  selection  in  each 
case. 

3  Mention  five  important  events  in  Connecticut  history,  telling  why 
they  were  important. 
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4  Under  what  drcumstanoes  did  Lotiisiana  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States?  Alaska?  Texas?  Northwest  territory?  Philippine 
islands? 

5  Name  four  American  inventors,  and  tell  what  each  invented* 

6  What  is  meant  by  civil  service  reform  ? 

7  Give  authors  and  titles  of  five  histories  (not  school  text-books) 
that  you  have  read.    State  five  historical  events  treated  in  one  of  them. 

8  Why  do  we  teach  history  in  public  schools  ? 


I    Of  what  historical  importance  were  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  ? 
3    Mention  four  legislative  acts  that  were  contributing  causes  of  the 
civil  war.    In  what  way  ? 

3  Write  briefly  (not  more  than  six  lines)  an  account  of  that  period  of 
U  S  history  from  the  dose  of  the  revolutionary  war  to  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution. 

4  What  was  the  Western  reserve  ? 

5  Why  do  we  speak  of  the  revolutionary  period  as  one  in  which  a 
struggle  for  independence  and  the  constitution  was  carried  on  ? 


1  Draw  a  map  showing  the  territorial  gprowth  of  the  United  States, 
and  tell  how  each  acquisition  was  made. 

2  What  was  the  condition  of  the  country  during  the  time  known  as 
••  The  critical  period  in  American  history"  ? 

3  Name  four  American  orators  and  the  occasion  which  called  forth  a 
famous  oration  of  each. 

4  What  questions  did  the  nation  have  to  settle  as  the  result  of  the 
civil  war  ?    How  have  these  questions  been  settled  ? 

5  Name  eight  famous  Americans  whose  biographies  should  be  read 
in  school.    State  briefly  the  work  of  each  man. 

6  Make  a  list  of  ten  books  of  reference  to  be  used  in  studying  United 
States  history. 

7  What  important  part  has  Connecticut  played  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States? 

8  With  what  events  in  American  history  are  the  following  dates 
connected :  1629,  1763,  1789,  1776.  1861? 


DUTIES  OF  CITIZENSHIP 


1  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  locating  cotmties  and  cities. 

2  Give  two  of  the  legal  duties  of  teachers. 

3  What  is  meant  by  the  *•  town  meeting" ?    Who  can  take  part  in 
this  meeting? 

4  What  is  meant  by  the  **  legislature,"  and  how  is  it  chosen  ?  Where 
does  it  meet? 

5  What  is  a  tax  ?    How  is  it  raised  ? 
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6  State  the  substance  of  the  law  relating  to  attendance  and  employ- 
ment of  children. 

7  What  are  the  necessary  qualifications  of  voters  in  this  State  ? 

8  What  is  meant  by  law  ? 

order? 
liberty? 

II 

1  What  is  a  constitution?  Describe  the  difference  in  origin  and 
character  between  the  constitution  of  England  and  American  constitu- 
tions? 

2  We  are  under  government  : 

(i)  city  or  town. 

(2)  state. 

(3)  federal. 

Give  illustrations  of  the  exercise  of  each  in  your  town. 

3  (a)  By  whom  are  schools  managed  ? 
{d)  Who  hires  the  teachers  ? 

4  Mention  three  legal  duties  of  a  teacher. 

5  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  giving  counties,  cities,  and  rivers. 

Ill 

1  (a)  Who  can  vote  in  Connecticut  ? 

{d)  What  is  the  justification  for  the  fact  that  some  persons  can  vote, 
but  not  others^ 

2  Mention  two  things  that  the  legislature  can  do. 

It        .»        «.         .4    a  judge 

«<        *i        »t         t(    ^Q  governor  ** 

**        **        •*         ••    a  school  visitor      *• 

3  State  the  law  relating  to  the  instruction,  attendance,  and  employ- 
ment of  children. 

4  Give  duties  of  towns  with  regard  to : 

(i)  schools. 
(2)  roads. 

5  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  locating  counties,  rivers,  cities. 


1  State  the  law  relating  to  instruction,  attendance,  and  employment 
of  children. 

2  Name  the  political  divisions  in  which  your  home  is  located. 

3  What  is  a  tax  ? 

4  We  are  under  government : 

(i)  city  or  town, 

(2)  county. 

(3)  state. 

(4)  federal. 

(a)  Give  illustrations  of  the  exercise  of  each  in  your  town. 
{d)  What  officers  act  in  the  cases  you  mention  ? 

5  What  is  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  representation  in  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  of  this  state  ? 

6  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  locating  counties,  rivers,  cities,  and 
the  town  in  which  you  live. 
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1  Name  the  political  divisions  in  which  your  home  is  located. 

2  What  is  the  law  relating  to  instruction,  attendance,  and  employ- 
ment of  children  ? 

3  What  are  the  duties  of  teachers  with  reference  to  school  registers  ? 

4  What  is  a  constitution  ? 

5  How  can  the  constitution  of  Connecticut  be  changed  ? 

6  Where  are  the  laws  of  the  state  to  be  found  ? 
Is  everybody  expected  to  know  all  the  laws  ? 

7  Why  are  some  people  permitted  to  vote,  and  not  others  ? 

8  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  locating  counties,  rivers,  and  cities. 


1  We  are  under  government : 

city  or  town,  county,  state,  federal. 
Give  illustrations  of  the  exercise  of  each  in  your  town. 

2  How  is  the  president  of  the  United  States  elected? 

3  How  is  the  governor  of  Connecticut  elected  ? 

4  What  is  a  constitution  ?  How  does  a  constitution  differ  from  a  bill 
of  rights  ? 

5  Who  can  vote  in  Connecticut  ? 

6  What  is  naturalization  and  to  whom  does  it  apply  ? 

7  What  business  is  usually  transacted  at  a  town  meeting  ? 

8  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  locating  counties,  rivers,  cities,  etc. 

VII 

1  What  is  the  government  of  Cuba  ?  Philippine  islands  ?  Alaska  ? 
District  of  Columbia  ?    Connecticut  ?    Hawaiian  islands  ? 

2  How  is  the  president  of  the  United  States  elected  ? 

3  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  school? 
In  regard  to  employment  of  children  ? 

4  How  does  the  state  obtain  money  to  pay  its  expenses  ?  The  towns  ? 
What  is  the  difference  ? 

5  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  locating  rivers,  counties. 

VIII 

1  (a)  State  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  emplojrment  of  children  in  Con- 
necticut,   (d)  State  the  laws  in  regard  to  attendance  at  school. 

2  What  are  the  sources  of  support  for  (a)  a  Connecticut  town,  (d)  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  (c)  the  United  States  ? 

3  How  are  the  schools  of  Connecticut  supported  ? 

4  How  is  the  president  of  the  United  States  elected  ? 

5  (a)  How  are  the  members  of  the  Connecticut  general  assembly 
elected?  {d)  How  are  the  members  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  elected  ? 

6  What  important  political  questions  are  being  discussed  at  the 
present  time  ? 

7  Draw  a  map  of  Connecticut  locating  counties,  cities,  and  rivers. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


1  What  relation  exists  between  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  phjrsics 
and  the  science  of  phjrsiolog^  ? 

2  How  is  the  beating  of  the  heart  controlled? 

3  Explain  how  oxygen  finds  its  way  into  the  blood. 

4  What  relation  exists  between  muscular  exercise  and  nutrition  ? 

5  Why  is  it  injurious  to  study  when  tired  ? 

6  Does  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol  affect  all  persons  in  the  same  way  ? 

7  Compare  alcohol,  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa,  as  beverages. 


1  What  is  meant  by  physiology  ? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  subject  in  the  public  schools  ? 

2  What  is  the  law  of  the  state  as  to  teaching  physiology  ? 

3  What  relation  exists  between  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics 
and  the  science  of  physiology  ? 

4  How  is  the  beating  of  the  heart  controlled  ? 

5  Explain  how  oxygen  finds  its  way  into  the  blood. 

6  What  relation  exists  between  muscular  exercise  and  nutrition  ? 

7  Why  is  it  injurious  to  study  when  very  tired  ? 

8  State  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  nervous  sjrstem ;  on  digestion  ; 
on  the  heart. 


Ill 

1  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  alimentary  canal,  indicating  the  parts. 

2  What  are  the  classes  of  foods?    Give  three  illustrations  of  each 
class  and  tell  where  digested. 

3  What  are  the  organs  of  excretion  ? 

4  What  hygienic  cautions  must  be  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
school  room  ? 

5  What  preparation  outside  class  instruction  can  children  make  for  a 
physiology  lesson  ? 

IV 

1  How  do  we  breathe  ?    Describe  process. 

2  (a)    Give  at  least  three  of  the  effects  of  breathing  impure  air. 
(d)    What  is  the  object  of  ventilation  ? 

3  What  is  meant  by  digestion?     Briefly  describe  the  process  of 
digestion. 

4  What  are  the  arteries,  the  veins,  the  capillaries  ? 

5  What  is  the  use  of  blood? 

6  How  do  the  nerves  act?    Illustrate. 

7  What  is  a  stimulant  ?    What  is  a  narcotic  ? 

8  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  circulation?    on  the  nervous 
system  ? 
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1  Tell  concisely  the  purpose  of  breathing. 

2  Every  teacher  shotdd  have  a  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  pure 
air  in  the  school-room.  State  definitely  how  this  knowledge  may  be 
made  to  affect  the  order  and  the  progress  of  the  school. 

3  Trace  the  history  of  a  bit  of  meat  from  the  mouth  to  the  tissue  it 
helps  to  build  up. 

4  What  should  you  teach  children  about  the  care  of  the  teeth  ?    Why  ? 

5  Why  is  a  diet  consisting  of  one  article  of  food — potato  for  exam- 
pie — extremely  undesirable?  What  should  be  the  nature  of  a  perfect 
diet? 

6  Compare  the  human  eye  and  a  camera. 

7  How  should  light  fall  on  a  pupil's  work  ?    Why  ? 

8  A  child  suffers  from  some  muscular  twitching.  Weakness  of  what 
particular  organ  or  organs  does  this  indicate? 

9  What  is  the  law  in  Connecticut  for  teaching  children  about  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  ? 

10    How  may  you  as  a  teacher  practically  affect  the  hygiene  of  3rour 
school? 

VI 

1  Why  should  teachers  understand  physiology  ? 

2  Why  should  the  subject  be  taught  in  public  schools  ? 

3  What  is  reflex  action  ? 

4  What  would  you  teach  about  narcotics  and  stimulants? 

5  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  the  public 
schools? 

6  Describe  the  process  of  breathing.  Why  is  pure  air  an  essential 
to  health? 

7  What  must  be  the  features  of  gymnastics  which  will  be  useful  in 
public  schools  ? 

8  Give  four  suggestions  as  to  the  use  and  care  of  the  eyes. 

VII 

1  Why  do  we  eat?  Describe  the  kinds  of  food.  What  should  be 
taught  about  food  ? 

2  What  are  the  parts  of  the  eye  ?  What  directions  will  you  give  as 
to  the  use  of  the  eyes  ? 

3  How  do  we  breathe?  Why  do  we  breathe  more  rapidly  when 
running  ? 

4  State  the  immediate  effects  of  drinking  alcoholic  liquors?  State 
the  effects  of  the  continued  use  of  alcohol. 

5  Explain  digestion.  What  processes  are  mechanical  and  what 
chemical  ?    What  hindrance  to  digestion  can  you  name  ? 

VIII 

1  What  is  the  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
in  the  public  schools  ? 

2  What  is  the  object  of  teaching  physiology  in  the  public  schools  ? 

3  What  is  impure  air  ? 

Describe  the  process  by  which  impure  air  affects  the  brain. 
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4  Why  do  children  remember  what  they  write  better  than  what  they 
road? 

5  Mention  three  classes  of  foods.    To  which  dass  does  lean  meat 
belong?    Oatmeal? 

6  Describe  the  process  of  changing  food  to  energy  in  the  human 
system. 

7  Tell  what  you  would  teach  children  about  their  teeth,  and  why. 

8  What  is  a  stimulant  ?    Give  examples. 
A  narcotic  ?    Give  examples. 

What  is  the  effect  of  stimulants  ?    Of  narcotics  ? 


LITERATURE 


1  Write  the  plot  of  As  you  like  it. 

2  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  characters  in  As  you  like  it 

3  Name  two  poems  by  each  of  the  following  writers  suitable  for  work 
in  the  common  schools  :    Wordsworth,  Emerson,  Field. 

4  What  works  of  Dickens  and  Scott  would  you  use  in  the  grades? 

5  Write  a  sketch  of  one  of  Dickens'  or  one  of  Scott*s  characters  you 
would  like  the  children  to  know. 


n 

1  Name  in  order  of  importance  your  aims  in  teaching  literature. 

2  Illustrate  each  of  the  above  points  by  reference  to  The  vision  of 
Sir  Launfal.    (Not  more  than  ten  lines.) 

3  To  what  extent  would  you  use  memory  exercises?  State  your 
purpose. 

4  What  use  would  you  make  of  literature  in  connection  with  history 
study?  Special  value  ?  Give  examples  of  poems  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  American  revolution.    (Not  more  than  six  lines.) 

5  Name  two  of  the  best  general  reference  books  to  use  in  American 
literature  study.     How  would  you  teach  children  to  use  the  index  ? 

6  Write,  not  more  than  one  page,  on  one  of  the  following  productions, 
giving  (a)  abstract,  (b)  purpose,  (c)  special  points  to  be  emphasized :  The 
Holy  grail ;  The  great  stone  face ;  Hiawatha. 

7  Make  lists  of  reading  books  for  children,  selecting  from  British 
and  American  literature  as  follows : 

(a)  Eight  best  long  poems  ;  author  ;  grade. 

(d)  Eight  best  short  poems  ;  author ;  grade. 

(c)  Five  best    essays  or  sketches  (non-fiction) ;  author ;  grade. 

(d)  Five  best  works  of  fiction  (novels  or  collections  of  stories); 

author ;  grade. 
(/)    Five  best  prose  works  for  use  in  connection  with  history,  biog- 
raphy, or  geography  study  ;  author ;  grade. 
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III 


1  Trace  in  order  the  steps  in  Antony's  oration,  showing  his  skill  in 
influencing  the  mob. 

2  Write  for  fifteen  minutes  on  one  of  the  following  characters :  Cassar  • 
Brutus,  Cassius,  Antony. 

3  State  your  aim  in  teaching  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar  to  a  class. 


II 

1  Discuss  the  value  of  Andersen  for  children. 

2  Name  five  of  his  Tales.    Illustrate  Andersen's  characteristics  of 
style  from  one  of  these. 

3  Name  those  tales  that  have  value  as  autobiography. 


ui 

1  Give  your  general  aim  in  teaching  literature. 

2  What  moral  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  Snow-bound  ? 

3  Name  five  folk  or  fairy  stories  that  you  consider  best  adapted  for 
Grade  I.    Give  reasons  for  your  choice. 


IV 

1  Name  six  poems  and  four  prose  works  you  would  select  for  children 
to  read  in  school. 

2  Outline  your  plan  of  teaching  Wordsworth's  Solitary  reaper  in 
the  gprade  where  you  think  it  should  be  taught. 

3  What  relations  should  the  work  in  literature  bear  to  the  composi- 
tion work  ? 

4  (a)  Write  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  following  characters :  Portia, 
Shylock,  Antony,  Brutus,  Rosalind,  Silas  Mamer,  Quilp,  Sir  Kenneth, 
Rebecca. 

{d)    In  what  works  do  these  characters  appear  ? 


The  deserted  village  (Goldsmith). 

Sub-topics : 
(a)    Poet's  purpose. 
(d)    General  idea. 
(c)    Charm  of  the  poem. 

i(f)   Ideas  of  poet's  life  and  character  revealed. 
(^)    Plan  for  interesting  children  in  the  poem. 

The  courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

Specify  in  order  of  importance  reasons  for  giving  this  to  children. 

The  lady  of  the  lake. 

What  points  would  you  bring  out  in  the  scene  of  the  combat  be- 
tween Roderick  and  Fitz- James,  and  why  ? 
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4  Name  the  author  and  point  out  special  value  of  each  of  the 
following : 

(a)    Old  Ironsides. 

(d)    Little  DaflEy  Downdilly. 

(c)  The  village  blacksmith. 

(d)  The  barefoot  boy. 

(/)    King  of  the  golden  river. 

(/)  Little  boy  blue. 

(^)  The  fringed  gentian. 

(A)   Commemoration  ode. 

(/•)    Daffodils. 

(J)   Child's  garden  of  verse. 

VI 

1  What  is  the  best  result  you  would  hope  to  secure  in  teaching  each 
of  the  following : 

(a)  Barefoot  boy. 

(d)  Children's  hour. 

(c)  Lines  to  a  waterfowl. 

(d)  Extracts  from  Homer. 
(/)  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

2  Plan  a  lesson  on  a  description  of  a  June  day  in  The  vision  of  Sir 
Launfal. 

3  Write  not  more  than  one-half  a  page  on  Bunyan  for  phildren ,  stating 
(a)  value. 

(d)  plan  for  interesting  children. 

4  What  are  the  Arthurian  legends  ?  Why  have  children  read  them  ? 
What  literary  and  pictorial  material  would  you  use  in  teaching  them  ? 

5  State  use  you  would  make  of  literature  in  connection  with  history 
work.  Why?  Illustrate  by  citing  examples  for  different  periods  and 
different  countries. ' 

VII 

(Write  on  topics  in  two  of  the  three  g^roups.) 

GROUP   I 

1  Describe  the  picture  of  Scottish  peasant  life  given  in  The  cotter's 
Saturday  night. 

2  (a)    What  sentiments  has  Snow-bound  in  common  with  The  cot- 

ter's Saturday  night  ? 
(d)    Characterize  by  three  appropriate  epithets  the  father,  the 
mother,  the  schoolmaster. 

3  Tent  on  the  beach. 

(a)    Name  five  of  the  poems. 

(d)     What  religious  beliefs  expressed  in  The  grave  by  the  lake 
and  The  brother  of  mercy  ? 

4  The  lady  of  the  lake. 

(a)    Where  is  the  scene  of  the  poem  laid  ? 

(d)     Give  briefest  possible  outline  of  the  story. 

5  Courage,    (a)  What  is  courage  ?    (b)  How  is  it  to  be  gained  ? 

6  Behavior,  (a)  Define  '*  manners",  (b)  What  is  the  basis  of  good 
manners  ? 
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GROUP  II 

Questions  i,  2,  and  3  same  as  in  g^oup  i. 

4  Name  five  poems  in  Child's  garden  of  verse. 

(d)    What  qualities  make  Child's  garden  of  verse  suitable  for 
school  use  ? 

5  Outline  the  plot  of  The  talisman,  using  not  more  than  one  hundred 
words. 

GROUP  III 

Questions  i,  2,  and  3  same  as  in  group  i. 

4  Name  five  poems  in  Child's  garden  of  verse.     What  qualities 
make  this  collection  of  poems  suitable  for  school  use  ? 

5  What  are  the  four  steps  in  the  scientific  method?    What  is  the 
value  of  physiological  science  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  ? 

What  is  its  value  as  practical  information? 


1  (a)    Where  is  the  scene  of  The  lady  of  the  lake  laid? 

(6)    Characterize  by  three  epithets  each  the  following  characters  : 

EUen  Douglas.  Roderick  Dhu,  James  Fitz- James. 
{c)    What  qualities  make  this  poem  suitable  for  school  use  ? 

2  Give  six  thoughts  gained  from  reading  Courage  and  Behavior. 

3  Name  six  poems  in  Child's  garden  of  verse. 

4  Compare  Snow-bound  and  The  cotter's  Saturday  night. 

5  Name  six  poems  in  Tent  on  the  beach. 
What  is  the  story  of  Abraham  Davenport  ? 


GROUP   I 
A 

1  Write  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  following  characters  in  Julius  Caesar : 
Brutus,  Antony,  Cassius,  Caesar. 

2  What  would  be  your  aim  in  having  a  class  study  Julius  Caesar  ? 

3  (a)  Suggest  three  scenes  from  The  sketch  book  suitable  for  school 
dramatics. 

(d)    What  would  be  your  purpose  in  having  pupils  act  these  scenes 

4  *•  There  is  a  piercing  wail  in  his  sorrow,  the  purest  rapture  in  his 
joy  ;  he  bums  with  the  sternest  ire.  or  laughs  with  the  loudest  or  sliest 
mirth ;  and  yet  he  is  sweet  and  soft  ....  He  has  found  a  tone  and 
words  for  every  mood  of  man's  heart."  —  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Prove  at  least  three  of  Carlyle's  statements  by  citing  poems  and 
quotations  from  Bums'  work. 


1  Write  briefly  the  story  of  Whittier's  Snow-bound. 

2  {a)    What  would  be  your  object  in  having  children  commit  poems 
to  memory  ? 

(^)    Name  four  poems  you  would  have  children  learn  and  give 
reasons  for  selecting  these  poems. 
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3  What  would  be  your  object  in  studying  or  teaching  the  essays  of 
Huxley  and  of  Darwin  ? 

4  (a)    Distinguish  between  *•  literature  for  information  "  and  *  *  litera- 
ture for  inspiration." 

(d)    Name  works  to  illustrate  each  class. 

GROUP  II 


1  Outline  your  plan  for  teaching  Evangeline. 

2  (a)    Name  three   of   Longfellow's   poems  suitable  for   primary 
gprades ;  three  for  grammar  grades. 

{d)    Give  the  central  thought  of  any  two  of  these  poems. 

3  (a)    Which  do  you  prefer  for  school  work,  The  wonder  book  or 
Grandfather's  chair? 

{d)    Give  reasons  for  your  preference. 

4  State  four  thoughts  in  Emerson's  Essay  on  behavior  that  you 
would  emphasize  in  teaching  that  essay. 

5  Write  a  brief  outline  of  any  of  Hawthorne's  stories  you  would  use 
in  school. 

B 

1  {a)    To  what  grades  are  Stevenson's  poems  best  adapted  ? 
{d)    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2  Name  four  of  Stevenson's  poems  suitable  for  primary  grades. 

3  What  is  the  general  plan  of  Spencer's  Eiducation  ? 

4  What  points  would  you  emphasize  in  teaching  Webster's  orations  ? 


GROUP  I 

1  Describe  The  cotter's  Saturday  night,  giving  the  chief  thoughts 
ncident,  and  sentiment  of  the  poem. 

2  Explain  the  underscored  words  in  the  following  quotation : — 
•*  But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board  — 

The  halesome  parritch,  chief  of  Scotia's  food  ; 
The  soupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 
That  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chews  her  cood  ; 
The  dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood. 
To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell, 
And  aft  he's  prest,  and  aft  he  ca's  it  gude ; 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell 
How't  was  a  towmond  auld  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell." 


Comment  upon  the  home  life  pictured  in  Snow-bound. 

Name  five  poems  in  Tent  on  the  beach. 

What  religious  belief  is  expressed  in  The  grave  by  the  lake  ? 

GROUP  n 

Name  the  principal  characters  in  the  Lady  of  the  lake. 

Characterize  Ellen. 

What  period  in  Scottish  history  is  portrayed  in  the  poem  ? 

Give  three  thoughts  from  Courage. 

Give  three  thoughts  from  Behavior. 
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GROUP  III 

1  Name  six  poems  in  Child's  garden  of  verse. 

2  Give  the  plot  of  The  talisman,  using  not  more  than  one  hundred 
words. 

G  OUP  IV 

1  Same  as  (i)  in  group  iii. 

2  Give  the  four  steps  in  the  scientific  method.  What  is  the  value  of 
phjTsiological  science  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline?  What  is  its 
value  as  practical  information  ? 

Write  on  the  topics  in  group  i,  and  on  the  topics  in  two  of  the 
three  succeeding  groups. 


1  State  your  general  aim  in  literature  work  with  children. 

2  State  your  special  aim  in  teaching  each  of  the  following : 
The  great  stone  face  The  vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
The  courtship  of  Miles  Standish     The  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow 

3  Relate » in  not  more  than  ten  lines,  one  of  the  above  stories. 

4  Give  (a)  the  general  idea,  (d)  special  points  of  excellence  of  three  of 
the  following  poems : 

The  deserted  village  The  cotter's  Saturday  night 

The  chambered  nautilus  A  forest  hymn 

The  Holy  g^ail  Rhoecus 

5  What  works  of  the  following  writers  would  you  put  into  the  hands 
of  children  ?    State  briefly  the  special  excellence  of  each  writer. 

6  (a)    Addison,    (d)  Bums,    {c)  Bunyan,    (d)  Scott,    (e)  Dickens,  (/) 
Irving,    (^)  Stevenson.  * 

7  Make  a  Ust  of  books  suitable  for  children,  under  the  following 
heads: 

Greek  myths  and  tales. 

Arthurian  legends. 

Colonial  times  in  America. 

Revolutionary  period. 

General  reference  books  for  British  literature  study. 

General  reference  books  for  American  literature  study. 


1  Write  briefly  the  plot  of  Julius  Caesar. 

2  What  should  you  emphasize  in  teaching  Julius  Caesar  in  the 
eighth  grade  ?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

3  Name  two  of  Browning's  poems  suitable  for  grade  work.  Give 
reasons  for  your  selection. 

4  Name  selections  suitable  for  school  work,  prose  or  poetry,  which 
give  ideals  of  (a)  patriotism,  (d)  physical  courage,  (c)  moral  courage, 
(d)  honesty,  (/)  kindness  to  animals. 

5  Name  three  poems  suitable  for  all  grades,  selected  for  beauty  of 
form  or  rhythm. 

6  Give  three  subjects  for  wrhten  work  taken  from  some  book  you 
cotild  use  in  an  ungraded  school. 
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XIII 

1  Write  (in  story  form)  the  plot  of  The  talisman  or  The  merchant 
of  Venice  or  As  you  like  it. 

2  Write  a  sketch  of  a  character  in  one  of  Scott's  or  one  of  Dickens 
novels. 

3  Give  the  names  of  stories  or  poems,  suitable  for  g^ade  work,  that 
present  in  concrete  form  patriotism,  generosity,  bravery,  kindness  to 
animals. 

4  Give  the  names  of  five  poems  suitable  for  the  grades,  selected  for 
their  beauty  of  expression  and  rhjrthm. 

5  Name  two  poems,  that  can  be  used  in  schools,  by  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing authors :  Eugene  Field,  James  W  Riley,  Robert  L  Stevenson, 
Celia  Thaxter,  William  Wordsworth,  Robert  Browning. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

I 

Physics  and.  Chemistry 

1  What  are  the  purposes  of  science  lessons  in  the  common  schools  ? 

2  How  would  you  illustrate  with  an  experiment  springy  of  water  ? 

3  Describe  and  explain  in  full  an  experiment  on  air  pressure. 

4  What  lessons  would  you  give  to  explain  the  thermometer? 

5  What  knowledge  of  heat  is  useful  in  explaining  some  common 
phenomena? 

6  How  would  you  explain  the  formation  of  coal? 

7  How  is  carbon  dioxide  prepared? 

8  Explain  the  products  of  ordinary  fire. 

Geology 

1  Why  would  you  teach  geology  ?     Plan  a  simple  lesson  to  illustrate 
your  reasons. 

2  Name  different  places  for  your  pupils  to  visit,  and  state  two  or  three 
geological  features  you  would  ask  them  to  observe. 

3  What  use  can  you  make  of  a  handful  of  pebbles  ? 

4  Give  a  list  of  important  rock-forming  minerals  you  have  observed 
in  and  about  your  native  town. 

5  Why  is  '*  weathering  "  considered  to  have  been  so  instrumental  in 
transforming  our  earth  ? 

6  What  are  some  of  the  steps  through  which  land  areas  are  worn 
down  by  river  action  ? 

7  What  do  you  know  about  the  famous  Connecticut  river  sandstone  ? 

II 
Chemistry 

1  Name  (a)  the  four  elements  of  the  ancients. 
{b)    ten  elements  of  modern  chemistry. 

2  You  burn  a  splinter  of  wood  in  a  bottle.    Name  three  gases  in  the 
bottle  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment. 
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3  Lavoisier  passed  steam  through  a  tube  containing  red  hot  iron 
filings.    He  obtained  a  combustible  gas  and  a  solid. 

(a)    Name  the  gas. 
(d)    Name  the  solid. 

4  (a)  Name  a  compound  whose  molecule  contains  silver,  one  atom  ; 
nitrogen,  one  atom  ;  oxygen,  three  atoms. 

•    (d)    How  could  you  make  it  ? 

5  Zinc  can  be  burned  in  a  current  of  air.    Name  the  product. 

6  Why  does  sulphur  have  an  odor  only  when  burning  ? 

7  Hydrogen  will  bum  in  chlorine  gas. 
(a)    What  substance  ought  to  form  ? 

(d)    What  new  fact  is  here  shown  about  combustion  ? 

8  What  per  cent  of  pure  Ca  CO,  is  oxygen  ? 
Cass  40. 

C=I2. 

0  =  16. 

9  Draw  {a)  a  Bunsen  burner  ; 

(d)  a  tank  such  as  is  used  by  the  gas  companies  for  storing  gas ; 

(c)  an  apparatus  fitted  up  for  preparing  oxygen. 
10    {a)  What  interests  you  most  in  diemistry  ? 

(d)  Of  what  use  do  you  think  the  study  has  been  to  you? 

PAysics 
(Answer  six  questions) 

I  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  incandescent  light,  indicating  where  con- 
nections are  made. 

a  What  are  three  ways  of  generating  electricity,  and  where  is  each 
way  used  practically? 

3  What  are  means  of  producing  heat  artificially  ? 

4  Describe  a  possible  experiment  to  show  that  water  expands  when 
freezing. 

5  What  are  the  effects  of  heat  ? 

6  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  lift  pimip  and  describe  its  workings. 

7  What  is  the  connection  between  air  pressure  and  breathing  ? 

Geology 

1  Compare  the  Connecticut  river  valley  above  Middletown  with  the 
portion  below  Middletown.    Account  for  the  difference. 

2  Account  for  the  many  lakes  and  waterfalls  of  New  England. 
What  does  the  presence  of   many  lakes  and  waterfalls  indicate 

concerning  the  stage  of  development  of  the  river  ? 

3  What  natural  conditions  determine  that  seaports  should  be  numer- 
ous from  New  York  north  — relatively  few  from  New  York  south? 
Account  for  this  natural  condition. 

4  Describe  the  development  of  a  normal  river  from  its  initial  to  its 
flood-plain  stage. 

5  Describe  our  trip  over  the  hill  back  of  the  school,  —  what  we  saw, 
what  we  discussed,  what  conclusions  we  drew. 
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III 

Geology  and  Physical  Geography 

(Answer  six) 

1  What  are  the  causes  of  denudation  ?    What  part  do  glaciers  play 
in  altering  the  surface  of  the  earth  ? 

2  Name  some  minerals  you  would  choose  for  presenting  to  your  class, 
and  tell  why  you  make  the  selection. 

3  Give  a  lesson  plan  for  the  teaching  of  one  of  the  minerals,  stating 
the  object  of  the  lesson  and  age  of  the  children. 

4  Define  a  sandstone  —  a  conglomerate,  and  indicate  whence  the 
materials  of  their  construction  have  been  obtained. 

5  Give  the  construction  of  granite  and  syenite,  indicating  the  mineral 
constituents  of  each. 

6  What  is  meant  by  the  terms   igneous,  aqueous,   and  plutonic 
rocks  ?    Give  a  mineral  belonging  to  each  class. 

7  Define  the  terms  **  base  level  of  erosion  "  and  *'  peneplain." 

8  How  would  you  teach  that  ice  expands  when  freezing?    What 
bearing  has  this  fact  on  soil  formation  ? 

9  Give  the  evidences  of  past  continental  glaciation. 

10  Distinguish  between  a  lateral  and  a  terminal  moraine. 

11  State  some  of  the  past  and  present  theories  concerning  the  proba- 
ble condition  of  the  earth's  interior. 

12  Name  of  the  most  important  rock-forming  minerals,  and  state 
what  rocks  they  form. 

13  Name  some  of  the  better  varieties   of  building  stones.     What 
geological  truths  might  be  taught  from  a  street  gutter  after  a  rain  storm  ? 

IV 

Geology 

1  Give  outline  of  a  lesson  on  some  subject  in  geology,  stating  pur- 
pose of  your  teaching. 

2  Describe  the  various  water-laid  rocks,  pointing  out  their  chief 
characteristics. 

3  Define  weathering. 

4  What  is  meant  by  crustal  changes,  and  of  what  influence  are  they 
on  mining  ? 

5  What  are  some  of  the  topics  you  would  take  up  in  the  study  of 
rivers  ? 

6  Name  the  minerals  you  believe  everyone  should  know,  and  give 
the  characteristics  that  enable  one  to  tell  them. 

Physics 

1  Describe  an  experiment  showing  that  gases  are  expanded  by  heat. 

2  How  would  you  illustrate  the  barometer  ? 

3  How  can  a  small  battery  be  made  ? 

4  Describe  the  hydrostatic  press. 

5  What  would  be  your,  purpose  in  giving  such  lessons  in  common 
schools  ? 
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Physics 

1  Wkat  resistance  most  heat  overcome  in  order  to  change  the  state 
of  matter? 

2  When  water  is  changed  to  steam  is  the  number  o£  molecnles 
increased,  or  what  is  it  that  happens? 

3  Illustrate  the  aidom  that  *  *  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time  "  by  using  air. 

4  Which  of  these  are  physical  changes,  and  why  ? 

(a)  converting  wood  to  charcoal. 

(b)  dissolving  sugar  in  water. 
{c)  '•  copper  in  acid. 
(d)  blackening  of  silver-ware. 

(/)  turning  color  of  leaves  in  fall. 

5  Show  how  a  **  burning  glass  "  cotdd  be  made  of  ice. 

6  If  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  so  hot,  how  can  well  water  be  so  cold  ? 

7  At  two  unit  distances  from  a  source  of  heat  how  much  will  a  given 
surface  receive  compared  with  what  it  would  receive  at  one  unit  dis- 
tance? 

8  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  an  average  stone?  How  much 
weight  will  it  lose  in  water? 

9  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  themometer,  a  barometer,  a  hydrometer,  and 
put  enough  of  a  scale  on  each  to  show  the  kind. 

10    Draw  a  diagram  of  a  common  pump,  to  show  its  construction. 

Geology 
I    Identify  the  following  minerals,  and  give  their   distinguishing 
qualities  (minerals  to  be  quartz,  calcite,  feldspar,  and  beryl). 

Identify  the  following  rocks,  and  tell  how  they  were  probably 
formed  (rocks  to  be  granite,  trap,  sandstone,  and  marble), 
a    What  determines  the  location  of  most  waterfalls  ? 

3  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  river  flood-plain  ? 

4  What  is  an  anticline  ?  a  fault  ?  slaty  cleavage  ?  mineral  cleavage? 

5  What  sort  of  coast  is  produced  by  a  sinking  of  the  land  ?  by  eleva- 
tion? 

Which  is  best  fitted  for  commercial  purposes  ?  why  ? 

VI 

Physics 

1  Under  what  conditions  will  a  body  float  in  water?  How  much 
water  will  a  floating  body  displace  ? 

2  Describe  the  working  of  an  ordinary  suction  pump. 

3  Why  is  a  double  window  a  better  protection  against  cold  than  a 
single  window  with  doubly  thick  panes  ? 

4  Describe  what  takes  place  in  a  convectional  circulation.  Describe 
the  double  convectional  circulation  of  a  hot-air  furnace. 

5  Describe  the  working  of  an  electric  bell ;  of  an  incandescent  electric 
light. 

Ed.— 1 8 
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Chemistry 

1  When  one  breathes  into  lime  water  what  substance  is  formed  ?  If 
breathing  be  continued  for  some  time,  what  happens  ?  ' 

2  If  a  flame  is  applied  to  hydrogen  in  contact  with  air,  what 
happens?    What  is  produced ?    Give  the  chemical  reaction. 

3  Describe  an  experiment  for  determining  the  relative  proportion  of 
nitrogen  in  the  air. 

4  Describe  a  method  of  making  oxygen. 

5  If  you  were  to  spill  H  CI  on  your  clothing,  what  would  you  apply 
to  neutralize  the  effect  ?    What  chemical  reaction  would  take  place  ? 

Geology 

1  What  are  the  three  great  groups  of  rocks  ?  How  are  the  rocks  of 
each  group  formed  ? 

2  Draw  diagrams  illustrating  an  anticline ;  a  syncline;  a  fault 

3  What  is  the  condition  of  the  earth's  interior?  What  change  in 
condition  is  gradually  taking  place  ?  What  effect  does  this  change  have 
on  the  surface  ? 

4  Describe  some  field  trip  that  you  have  taken  while  at  this  school. 

5  What  geographical  features  of  New  England  are  due  to  the 
glacial  period  ? 

Botany 

1  What  conditions  have  to  be  supplied  in  order  that  seeds  may  sprout? 
State  the  value  of  each  condition  in  the  process. 

2  Of  what  use  are  roots  ?  Point  out  the  value  of  hair-roots  to  the 
plant. 

3  What  does  a  bud  contain  ?    State  different  means  of  protection. 
Mention  the  different  wa3rs  buds  are  employed  to  propagate  plants. 

4  What  is  the  function  of  leaves  to  the  plant  ?  State  the  exchange 
that  goes  on  between  leaves  and  animals. 

5  Of  what  advantage  is  cross-fertilization  to  a  plant  ?  Give  a  list  of 
plants  that  are  commonly  cross-fertilized. 

6  Why  should  the  study  of  plants  and  tlieir  cultivation  be  in  pur 
common  schools  ? 

Give  the  outline  of  a  lesson  that  would  commend  itself  to  a  culti- 
vator of  plants. 

VII 

Chemistry 

1  Why  should  chemistry  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  ? 

2  Chemically,  what  is  water?  air?  flame?  fire?  smoke? 

3  What  solid  forms  when  lime-water  is  breathed  into  ?  What  is  the 
mineral  name  of  this  substance  as  found  in  nature  ? 

4  Crystalized  washing  soda  after  being  kept  awhile  turns  white  and 
falls  to  powder.     Explain. 

5  Write  the  names  of  the  elements  represented  by  these  symbols :  O, 
H,  C,  N.  Si  Ca.    (b)  Write  the  names  of  four  other  elements. 

6  Name  the  elements  in  limestone,  sandstone,  wood,  charcoal. 

7  Name  one  element  in  each  of  these  which  is  not  in  the  others : 
limestone,  sandstone,  clay,  salt. 
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8  A  compound  of  what  element  colors  soils  and  rocks  reddish,  yellow- 
ish, or  brownish  ? 

9  Name  four  gases  formed  in  the  burning  of  a  common  sulphur 
match,    (b)  In  what  order  would  they  be  produced  ? 

lo    When  wood  is  completely  burned  to  ashes  what  do  these  represent  ? 

Physics 

I    Describe  an  experiment  showing  equal  transmission  of  pressure  by 
liquids. 

a    How  would  you  show  that  air  occupies  space  ? 

3  How  can  the  effect  of  heat  on  gases  be  shown  ? 

4  What  are  the  important  parts  of  a  steam  engine  ? 

5  Describe  an  experiment  with  oxygen. 

Geology 

1  What  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  quartz,  feldspar,  beryl, 
garnet? 

2  Account  for  the  differences  in  character  between  granite,  trap,  and 
obsidian. 

3  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  folds  and  faults  in  the  earth's  crust  ? 

4  What  is  a  glacial  moraine?    What  kinds  of  moraine  are  found 
associated  with  a  glacier  of  the  Alpine  type  ? 

5  What  is  a  sand-pit  ?    A  flood-plain  ?    A  delta  ?    A  drowned  valley  ? 

VIII 

Chemistry 

1  Define  element,  compotmd,  chemical  action. 

2  Describe  an  experiment  showing  air  is  necessary  for  burning. 

3  Describe  manufacture  of  charcoal. 

4  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  oxygen,  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen? 

Physics 

1  What  are  the  essentials  of  a  pump  ? 

2  What  are  the  means  of  changing  air  pressure  ? 

3  In  what  ways  is  use  made  of  water  power  ? 

4  What  connection  have  we  between  electricity  and  magnetism  ? 

5  How  do  we  recognize  the  difference  in  the  power  of  conduction  of 
heat  in  materials  used  for  clothing? 

Botany 

1  (a)    What  are  the  chief  stages  in  the  life  history  of  a  plant? 
{b)    How  are  plants  classified  as  to  the  length  of  life  ? 

2  {a)    How  do  plants  secure  their  food  ? 

(b)    Name  at  least  five  of  the  elementary  substances  constituting 
the  food  of  plants. 

3  Why  do  plants  give  off  oxygen  by  day  and  carbon  dioxide  at  night  ? 
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4  {a)    What  is  the  purpose  of  the  flower? 

(d)  Name  the  parts  of  a  flower  and  state  a  function  of  each  part. 

5  (a)  What  characteristics  in  flowers  indicate  fertilization  by  insects  ? 
(6)  What  fertilization  by  wind  ? 

6  (a)  Mention  five  methods  of  dissemination  of  seeds. 
{d)  What  constitutes  the  environment  of  plants  ? 

Geology 

1  Identify  the  accompanying  minerals  and  rocks.  Give  the  distin- 
guishing  qualities  of  the  minerals.  How  was  each  of  the  rocks  probably 
formed? 

2  What  geographical  effects  has  the  glaciation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere produced  ? 

3  If  the  surface  of  a  region  is  flat,  but  the  rocks  that  appear  in  it 
are^ folded,  what  conclusion  cotdd  you  draw? 

4  The  red  sandstone  of  this  valley  is  several  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Throughout  the  whole  series,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  the 
rocks  give  evidence  of  being  formed  very  dose  to  sea-leveL  What  must 
have  occurred  to  render  this  possible  ? 

5  How  is  a  delta  of  the  Mississippi  type  formed?  What  conditions 
would  alter* this  to  the  Nile  or  i>-shaped  type  ?  Why  has  the  Connecticut 
no  delta  ? 

IX 

Chemistry 

I  What  are  these  substances  chemically:  quartz?  limestone?  salt? 
clay? 

a  Starch  and  sugar  contain  the  same  elements.  What  reason  can 
you  see  for  the  difference  in  the  substances? 

3  Name  the  elements  in  iron  rust,  charcoal,  ammonia,  sulphur, 
sodium  phosphate. 

4  When  a  drop  of  acid  forms  a  red  spot  on  cloth,  how,  usually,  may 
the  color  be  restored  and  what  is  the  principle  of  such  restoration  ? 

5  Explain  the  production  of  water  vapor  in  the  burning  of  an  ordi- 
nary combustible. 

6  When  nitric  acid  acts  on  copper,  why  do  we  say  the  metal  decom- 
poses the  acid  and  not  the  acid  decomposes  the  metal? 

7  (a)  Knowing  that  carbon  dioxide  will  precipitate  calcium  carbon- 
ate how  could  this  be  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
certain  substances  ? 

(b)  What  other  chemical  fact  would  need  to  be  known  first  ? 

(c)  What  important  branch  of  chemistry  is  based  on  the  preceding 

knowledge  ? 

8  Make  a  drawing  showing  the  apparatus  in  position  for  preparing 
and  collecting  oxygen. 

Physics 

1  (a)  Explain  why  solution  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  fall  in 
temperature. 

{b)    Explain  why  evaporation  produces  cold. 

2  Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  connections  of  an  electric  door-bell. 
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3  Explain  the  difference  in  the  production  of  the  light  in  the  case  of 
burning  kerosene  and  the  incandescent  electric  light. 

4  Make  drawing  of  and  give  specific  directions  for  making  an  electro- 
magnet 

5  With  the  aid  of  drawings  compare  the  construction  of  thermometer 
and  barometer. 

6  Explain  how  perspiration  helps  keep  the  temperature  of  the  body 
from  risingabove  a  certain  poi  nt. 

7  Show  what  connection  there  is  between  the  sun's  heat  and  winds. 

8  What  is  dew? 


Chemistry 

1  What  elements  enter  most  abundantly  into  our  daily  living? 

2  If  carbon  is  heated  with. iron  ore  what  substances  will  be  liberated  ? 

3  What  parts  of  physiology  need  chemistry  to  make  the  matter  clear  ? 

4  If  a  poison  is  an  add  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  antidote  ? 

5  Give  in  outline  a  lesson  you  are  prepared  to  teach  showing  some- 
thing concerning  the  properties  and  uses  of  oxygen. 

Physics 

I    Give  a  list  of  the  forces  concerned  in  our  transportation  operations. 
3    What  is  the  difference  between  a  temporary  and  a  permanent 
magnet  ?    Which  is  used  in  door  bells  and  telegraph  machines  ? 

3  Why  won't  a  pendulum  keep  on  swinging  forever  ? 

4  What  becomes  of  the  energy  of  an  express  train  when  suddenly 
stopped  ? 

5  If  cooling  of  water  causes  it  to  contract,  why  does  ice  float  ? 

Geology 

I  What  are  the  three  or  four  large  groups  into  which  the  rocks  of  the 
earth  are  divided,  and  on  what  lines  are  they  divided  ? 

a  How  do  you  distinguish  granite  from  gneiss ;  conglomerate  from 
sandstone? 

3  When  will  a  river  stop  carrying  sediment  and  what  will  have  been 
built  up  in  its  lower  course  by  that  time  ? 

4  How  do  we  teU  water-laid  rock  from  fire  rock  ? 

5  Give  a  list  of  minerals  you  have  observed  in  your  native  town. 

Botany 

1  What  takes  place  in  leaves  in  sunshine?  Why  are  they  darker 
green  on  top  than  on  the  bottom  ? 

2  What  is  meant  by  cross-fertilization  ?  Name  two  or  three  so  fer- 
tilized. 

3  Name  some  common  seeds  that  have  some  device  for  being  scattered. 

4  What  do  buds  contain  ?  State  some  of  the  devices  by  which  they 
ar  eprotected. 

5  Why  would  you  give  lessons  on  plants  ? 
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XI 

Chemistry 

X  What  are  the  characteristics  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon 
dioxide? 

2  Describe  a  method  of  making  oxygen,  hydrogen.  Write  the 
reactions. 

3  What  happens  at  once  if  one  breathes  into  lime  water  ?  If  breath- 
ing be  continued  for  some  time,  what  happens  ?  Write  the  reaction 
expressing  the  first  change. 

4  What  is  the  effect  of  heating  iron  ore  in  contact  with  carbon? 
Write  the  reaction. 

5  If  hydrogen  is  burned  in  oxygen,  what  is  the  product?  Do  you 
know  any  way  of  separating  th^se  elements  from  this  product  ?  Can  you 
give  an  illustration  from  common  experience  of  the  burning  of  H  and 
O  together  ? 

Physics 

1  Describe  with  diagram  an  ordinary  suction  pump. 

2  What  is  latent  heat?  specific  heat?    Illustrate  each. 

3  Why  do  some  bodies  fioat  in  water  while  others  sink?  Explain 
fully. 

4  Describe  with  diagram  an  electric  bell. 

5  What  is  the  effect  of  heat  upon  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  ?  Briefly 
describe  an  experiment  which  shows  the  effect  on  each.  Is  there  any 
exception  to  the  general  rule  ? 

Geology 

1  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  quartz,  calcite, 
mica,  beryl  ? 

2  To  what  group  of  rocks  does  each  of  the  following  belong,:  g^ranite, 
sandstone,  trap^  marble  ?  Describe  as  ftdly  as  possible  the  making  of 
each. 

3  What  is  an  anticline?  a  fault  ?  an  ox-bow  lake  ?  a  flood-plain ? 

4  What  geographical  feature  will  develop  where  a  river  passes  from 
an  area  of  hard  rock  to  an  area  of  soft  rock?  Describe  the  various 
stages  through  which  the  development  will  take  place. 

5  What  geographical  features  in  New  England  are  due  to  the  glacial 
period  ?     Explain. 

XII 

Chemistry 

1  Give  an  illustration  of  the  circulation  of  matter  to  make  clear  the 
topic,  indestructibility. 

2  Describe  an  experiment  to  show  that  an  apparently  dry  substance 
may  contain  water. 

«     3    State  the  difference  between  a  salt  and  common  salt;  between 
soda  and  cooking  soda;  lime  and  limestone. 

4  Draw  a  candle  burning.  Explain  how  it  continues  to  bum  after 
being  lighted. 
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5  Write  the  chemical  name  of  the  substance  produced  in  each  of 
these  operations :  Starting  with  a  piece  of  limestone  (calcium  carbonate), 
heat  it  strongly  for  twelve  hours,  result  (a);  soak  this  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water  several  days,  the  liquid  =  (d);  pass  carbon  dioxide  into  this,  the 
solid  =>  (r);  continue  passing  carbon  dioxide  in  excess,  the  liquid  =  (d); 
boil  this  liquid,  the  solid  =  (/);  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solid,  the 
liquid  =  (/);  add  sulphuric  acid  to  this  liquid,  the  resulting  solid  =  (£'); 
remove  the  oxygen,  the  remainder  is  (A);  taking  away  sulphur,  the  sub- 
stance is  (/).    (A)  What  element  has  remained  through  all  the  changes  ? 

6  Explain  why  ashes  are  left  after  burning  coal,  while  there  is  no 
such  result  when  you  bum  gas. 

PAysics 

1  How  cold  may  ice  be  ?    How  warm  ? 

2  What  is  cold? 

3  Under  what  circumstances  will  heat  cause  water  to  contract  ? 

4  Describe  the  physics  involved  in  freezing  ice-cream. 

5  Draw  diagram  of  a  bicycle  pump,  and  explain  its  action. 

6  Draw  and  describe  clearly  a  barometer;  a  thermometer;  a  hy- 
drometer. 

7  At  what  temperature  does  water  boil  ?  freeze  ?  What  is  the  nor- 
mal pressure  of  the  air  ?  the  average  specific  gravity  of  stone  ? 

8  Select  five  of  the  following  names,  and  tell  something  each  did  in 
Physics:  Archimedes,  Faraday,  Galileo,  Galvani,  Guericke,  Helmholtz, 
Joseph  Henry,  Lord  Kelvin,  Marconi,  Newton,  Pascal,  Torricelli,  Volta. 


CAem/s^rj^ 

1  Describe  the  preparation  of  oxygen. 

2  Compare  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

3  What  is  the  test  for  carbon  dioxide? 

4  Describe  any  simple  lesson  with  fire. 

5  How  would  you  illustrate  with  an  experiment  the  formation  of 


coal? 


PAj^stcs 

1  Describe  an  experiment  with  air. 

2  Describe  a  lesson  with  the  pendulum. 

3  What  can  be  taught  with  boiling  water? 

4  How  could  you  make  a  compass  ? 

5  Describe  a  simple  cell  of  a  battery. 


MUSIC 
I 

1  Give  method  of  teaching  key  signature. 

2  Define  meaning  of  figures  in  time  signatures. 

3  Give  your  idea  of  teaching  time  forms  in  the  following  order: 
Whole  note,  dotted  quarter  note,  eighth  notes,  dotted  eighth  and  six- 
teenth notes. 
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4  Write  the  major  scales  of  D  flat,  and  B,  placing  sharps  or  flats 
before  notes  using  no  key  signature. 

5  What  is  a  half  step  in  music  ? 
Explain  how  taught. 

6  Give  names  of  at  least  ten  good  school  songs  you  have  learned 
and  are  prepared  to  teach. 

II 
X    Give  three  distinct  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  study  of  music 
in  the  public  schools. 

2  Write  the  chromatic  scale  of  P  sharp,  and  give  syllable  names. 

3  Give  a  rule  for  remembering  key  notes  in  both  major  and  minor. 

4  Write  an  exercise  of  about  eight  measures  in  ^  time,  key  of  A 
flat,  introducing  sharp  4  and  flat  7,  and  explain  how  you  would  teach 
same. 

5  Give  names  of  two  songs,  each  appropriate  for  the  following 
events  :  patriotic,  national  holidays,  seasons,  folk  songs. 

Ill 

1  How  would  you  teach  a  new  rhythmic  figure  ? 

2  Write  the  scale  of  D  minor — harmonic  form. 

3  Write  the  signature  and  key  note  of  each  of  the  following  keys  : 
E^  major,  G  minor,  E  major,  B  major,  the  relative  minor  of  E  major. 

4  (a)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  scale  and  a  key  ? 

(d)  Illustrate  an  augmented  second  and  a  minor  third,  each  begin- 
ning on  the  first  degree  of  the  staff.    Compare  them  in  sound. 

5  Write  a  measure  in  }  time,  in  key  of  F,— modulating  to  key  of  B^, 
and  ending  in  B^. 

6  Write  the  common  triads  in  key  of  G  major,  and  mark  them  to 
show  major  and  minor  triads. 

7  (a)  Define  the  chromatic  scale. 

(d)  Write  the  chromatic  scale  in  any  key. 
(c)  Why  are  tones  called  "  chromatic" ? 


DRAWING 
I 

1  What  is  the  purpose  of  teaching  drawing  to  children  ? 

2  For  what  purposes  does  a  teacher  use  her  knowledge  of  drawing  ? 

3  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  chair,  showing  two  views. 

4  Make  a  diagrammatic  drawing  of  any  familiar  science  apparatus. 

5  Mention  ten  tones  of  color  which  you  have  observed  in  nature. 

6  Make  a  drawing  of  a  comer  of  this  room. 

7  Make  a  sketch  of  a  tree. 

II 

1  What  is  the  purpose  of  teaching  drawing  to  children  ? 

2  For  what  purposes  does  a  teacher  use  her  knowledge  of  drawing? 

3  Explain  the  difference  between  a  diagrammatic  drawing  and  a  per- 
spective drawing. 

4  Make  a  perspective  sketch  of  any  familiar  science  apparatus. 

5  What  do  children  gain  by  modeling? 

6  Print  in  large  Roman  capitals  the  first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet 

7  Draw  a  two-inch  square,  free  hand. 
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Names  of  holders  of  state  certificates 

ELEMENTARY   GERTIFICATES   ORIGINALLY   ISSUED 


Abdl  Qara    Lebanon 
Allen  Mabel  E    New  Haven 
Allingham  Isabel    Ansonia 
Ashley  Maude  B    New  Britain 
Avery  Ruby  A    Somers 
Ayres  Alice  D    Hartford 
Bahrt  Anna  E    New  Haven 
Bailey  Grace  M 

East  Longmeadow  Mass 
Bartlett  Gertrude  V    Somers 
Beach  Celona  E    North  Haven 
Bigelow  Nina  M    Plantsville 
Boles  Bertha  A    Greenwich 
Bothwell  Bessie  E    Jewett  City 
Bottomley  Florence  E    Bridgeport 
Bowen  Eva  L    East  Norwalk 
Boynton  Elsie  B  L    New  Haven 
Brockway  Adelaide    Essex 
Brown  Grace  A    New  Haven 
Bumham  Carolyn    Hartford 
Burwell  Margaret  M    Winsted 
Bunnell  Sarah  E    Bristol 
Butler  Qara  L    New  Haven 
Caine  Estella  C    New  Haven 
Campbell  Jane  R    New  London 
Campbell  Mary  A    New  Britain 
Casey  Frances  L    Willimantic 
Cavanaugh  Ma3rme  F    Riverside 
Chamberlain  Anna    New  Britain 
Chase  Florence  Glencie    Waterville 
Qark  Bessie  M  B    New  Haven 
Clark  Sarah  E    Hartford 
Clarke  Maude  B    Glastonbury 
Qose  Marion  F    New  Haven 
Clune  Ellen  G    Norwich 
Coer  Bertha    Waterbury 
Coffey  Katherine    Hartford 
Connor  Alice  M    New  Haven 
Connor  Helen  C    Hartford 
Cooper  Mabel  T    Thompsonville 
Cornwall  Lillian  R    West  Haven 
Corrigan  Anna  L    Willimantic 
Corrigan  Lillian  H    Willimantic 
Crowley  Helen  M    East  Hartford 
Cummings  Elsie  B    Hartford 
Cummings  Mabel  A    New  Haven 
Cunliffe  Isabelle  E    Hartford 


Daly  Minnie  A    Southington 
Daudey  Anna  D    Colchester 
Davison  Bertha  L    Thompsonville 
Dean  Alice  C    Falls  Village 
Dean  Bessie  S    Falls  Village 
DeLeon  Solon    Poquonnock  Bridge 
Devon  Henrietta  C    Highland  Park 
Dick  Jennie    Thomaston 
Dickerman  C  Louise    Southington 
Dickerman  Grace  E    Southington 
Dorsey  Mary  A    Waterbury 
Dwight  Florence  M 

South  Amherst  Mass 
Dyson  Mary  E    New  Britain 
Fay  Anna  S    Southington 
Filer  Grace    Killingly 
Finch  Helen  M    Southington 
Finley  Mary  B    Coventry 
Fitzgerald  Anna    Meriden 
Fitzpatrick  Clara  C    Stonington 
Fleury  Jennie  A    New  Haven 
Flynn  Tessie  R    Southington 
Flynn  Theresa  A    Plantsville 
Foley  Elizabeth  P    Norfolk 
Force  Una    South  Norwalk 
Gamsby  Viola  M    New  Haven 
Gauthier  Flora  E    Hartford 
Gillard  Jessie  A    Bristol 
Gilmartin  May    Meriden 
Gleason  Grace  I    Gildersleeve 
Gordon  Alice  E    Willimantic 
Griswold  Katherine    Wethersfield 
Hackett  Ella  G    Meriden 
Haladay  Grace  L    Hartford 
Hanrahan  Margaret    Ansonia 
Harmon  Hazel    Meriden 
Harris  Alice  M    Plainville 
Havens  Myrtle  S    New  Haven 
Hendron  Mary  A    Hartford 
Hill  Jennie  T    Madison 
Hill  Luella  F    New  Haven 
Hollacher  May  J    New  Haven 
Hollister  Mabel  E    Glastonbury 
Hurd  Florence  A    Seymour 
Johnson  Ethel  M    Willimantic 
Joyce  Henrietta  M    New  Haven 
Kampf  Mollie    Norwich 
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Kcefe  Kathleen  B    New  Haven 
Kelley  Winifred  G    Naugatuck 
Kennedy  Florence  E    New  Haven 
Kennedy  Ida  J    Killingly 
Kennedy  Katherine  A    New  Haven 
Kennedy  Mary  A    Southington 
Kennedy  Minnie  A    Southington 
Kershaw  May    Waterbury 
Kilduflf  Mary  K    Waterbury 
King  Flora  M    Somersville 
King  H  Mabel    Somersville 
Kingsley  Daisy  M    Bloomfield 
Kirkpatrick  Estella    Cromwell 
Kirtland  Elizabeth  E    Yalesville 
Klebe  Elfreda    New  Haven 
Klem  Elizabeth    New  Haven 
Knapp  Lena  M    Southington 
Kuehue  Emma  F    Stafford  Springs 
Landon  Maude  K    Sharon 
Larkin  Pauline    Ansonia 
Larson  Ellen    Plantsville 
Lauridsen  Carrie  M    Plainville 
Leach  Mary  F    Stafford  Springs 
Leonard  Katherine  J    New  Haven 
L'Heureux  Alphonsine    Taftville 
Lines  Elsie  L    Mil  ford 
Lyman  Margaret    Waterbury 
Mager  Lillian  V    New  Haven 
Maguire  May  I    Derby 
Maher  Mary  E    Ansonia 
Maloney  Mary  A    Southington 
Manville  Emma  J    Waterbury 
Marks  Georgia  F    Plantsville 
Marks  Lulu  E    Plantsville 
Marlowe  Daisy  J    New  Haven 
Marshall  Clara  H    Hartford 
McAvoy  Sara  F    Thompsonville 
McCormick  Lucy  E    New  Haven 
McDonough  Rosemary   New  Haven 
McEvoy  Margaret  M    Hartford 
McGowan  Mary  L    Winsted 
McKenna  Ruth  E    Bridgeport 
Mercer  Ira  A    New  Haven 
Millard  Kathryn    Norwalk 
Molloy  Anna  V    New  Haven 
Moody  Jennie    Hartford 
Morse  Bessie  M  W    Southington 
Muir  Martha    Bristol 
Myers  Margaret    Waterbury 
Nichols  Mary  E    Saugatuck 
Nolan  Anna  E    Plantsville 


Nolan  Marguerite  W    Plantsville 
O'Laughlin  Annie    Willimantic 
O'Meara  Tessie  M    Torrington 
Parker  Emma  C    New  Haven 
Pequigney  M  Nellie    Sharon 
Petty  Ethel  R    Rowayton 
Prindle  Bertha  R    New  Haven 
Raarup  Theresa  C    South  Menden 
Rahaley  Henrietta    Meriden 
Rathbun  Belle  L    Colchester 
Reilley  Ella  E    Stamford 
Reilley  Mabel  I    Hartford 
Relihan  Ella  I    Norfolk 
Renehan  Mary  H    New  Haven 
Richardson  Ethel  E    Lebanon 
Rigney  Marjorie  C    Waterbury 
Russel  Alida  M    Woodbury 
Ryan  Mary  A    Danbury 
Schureman  Rydie  M 

South  Vineland  N  J 
Scoville  Lucy  A    New  Canaan 
Selby  Maud  E    Simsbury 
Seymour  Addie  Beryl    Meriden 
Shanahan  Minnie  E    Southington 
Shea  Cecilia    New  Haven 
Smith  Edith  K    Southington 
Smith  Jessie    New  Haven 
Smith  Margaret  H    Plantsville 
Smith  Ruth  B    Milford 
Sponheimer  Marguerite  T   Seymour 
Stapleton  Eleanor  F    Holyoke  Mass 
Steele  Sarah  M    New  Haven 
Stevens  Florence  G 

Springfield  Mass 
Stevens  Harriet  F    Willimantic 
Stowe  Florence  C    Scitico 
Styring  Helen  M    Southington 
Taylor  Mabel  H    New  Haven 
Theurer  Clara  T    Seymour 
Thomas  Annie  L    Wallingford 
Thompson  Minnie    Stratford 
Toner  Anna  E    Stamford 
Tread  well  Frances    Bristol 
Tryon  Helen  G    Thompsonville 
Wadhams  Margaret    Norwalk 
Wakelee  Grace  B    Stratford 
Walsh  Agnes  M    Montville 
Ward  Edna  M    Southington 
Watson  Elizabeth    Long  Hill 
Weed  Ruby    Falls  Village 
Welch  Mary  C    Southington 
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Wdch  Miimi«  C    Southington 
Norman  Leone  M    New  Haven 
O'Brien  Nona    Ansonia 


Wright  Maude  R    New  Haven 
Williams  Alice  B    Rocky  Hill 
Wrinn  Minnie  £    Southington 


Whittaker  Grace  J    East  Norwalk   Yates  S  Etta    Stratford 


Wieder  Babette    Hartford  Young  May  A 

Wiedl  Hansine  D    Danbury  204 

Wilbur  Martha  E    New  Haven 


ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES  RENEWED 


New  Hartford 


Adams  Matie  Lucile    New  Haven 
Ahem  Ellen  R  M    Hartford 
Ahem  Margaret  G    Stamford 
Allen  Fannie  B    Danbury 
Allen  Lucy  A    Hartford 
Allison  Annie  M    Middletown 
Anderson  Olive    Hillsgrove  R  I 
Anthony  Martha  I    Scotland 
Anthony  Mary  M    Scotland 
Archibald  Maud  E    East  Hartford 
Atkins  Grace  E    Forestville 
Atwood  Florence  E    Watertown 
Augur  Ethel  M    Woodbridge 
Ayer  Mary  L    Yantic 
Babcock  Lauretta  H    Branford 
Bacon  Jennie  V    Wethersfield 
Bacon  Imogen    South  Glastonbury 
Bailey  Ada  B    Hockanum 
Bailey  Jessie  E    Middletown 
Baldwin  Anna  J    New  Haven 
Bailey  Mabel  U    West  Haven 
Ball  Bessie  C    Middletown 
Ball  Bessie  M    Durham 
Bancroft  Bertha  L    New  Britain 
Banks  Julia  Brown    Fairfield 
Barber  Mary  E    Hartford 
Barhite  Sylvia  M    Stamford 
Barrett  Agnes  C    South  Norwalk 
Barry  Annie  F    Norwich 
Bartle  Flora    Naugatuck 
Bartlett  Edith  F    Broad  Brook 
Bassford  Maude    Ansonia 
Beale  Florence  Phoebe   New  Britain 
Beard  Nellie  S    Milford 
Beardsley  Belle  S    New  Preston 
Beasley  Laura  M    Ellington 
Beckett  Dorenda  W    Yalesville 
Beckwith  Alice  M    New  London 
Beebe  Lina  H    East  Hampton 
Beebe  Marion  G    Norwich 
Beccher  Margaret  J    Winsted 
Belden  Prudence  G    Wethersfield 


Bell  Helen  A    East  Norwalk 
Bell  Nellie    Lebanon 
Benedict  Bertha  M    Bethel 
Benedict  Jessie    Norwalk 
Benham  Kate  M    Hartford 
Bent  Ethel  J    West  Medford  Mass 
Bielby  Atala  P    Middletown 
Billings  Lucy    Stonington 
Birdsey  Lucy  E    Meriden 
Birge  Bessie  H    Westport 
Bishop  Lucy  M    North  Haven 
Bissell  Alice  G    Willimantic 
Bitgood  Helen  S    Voluntown 
Black  B  Lavinia    Hartford 
Black  Harriet  F    Hartford 
Blackmar  Mae    Killingly 
Blake  Mary  J    Hartford 
Blakeslee  Edith  E    New  Haven 
Bliss  Elsie  L    Qinton 
Bliss  Mary  A    Hockanum 
Bodurtha  Mildred  F    Meriden 
Botelle  Myrtie  L    Cromwell 
Botsford  Elsie  P    Newtown 
Botsford  Gertrude  E    New  Haven 
Bouton  Emma  A    Norwalk 
Bowen  Jennie  T    New  Haven 
Bowers  Florence  E    Tolland 
Bowler  Catherine  R    Willimantic 
Boyd  Martha  E    South  Kent 
Boyle  Katherine  L    West  Haven 
Boyle  Mary  C    New  Haven 
Brady  Katharine  E    Meriden 
Brennan  Elizabeth  A    New  Haven 
Brennan  Josephine  A    Naugatuck 
Bridgett  Alice    Wallingford 
Bridgett  Mary    Wallingford 
Bristol  C  Ethelwyn    Ansonia 
Brock  Nellie  S    Plainville 
Bronson  Lillian  H    Waterville 
Brooks  Abbie  B    New  Britain 
Brooks  Edith  A    Norwich 
Brown  Bessie    Hartford 
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Brown  Ella  A    Talcottville 
Brown  E  Ine    Wallingford 
Brown  Hattie  B    Gales  Ferry 
Brown  Katherine  U    New  Haven 
Brown  Margaret  S    Thompsonville 
Brown  Mattie  L    Talcottville 
Browne  Etta  L    Old  Lyme 
Brownlee  Ida    Hartford 
Bryant  Agnes  A    Norwalk 
Bubser  Anna  A    Hartford 
Buchanan  Annie  W 

Mansfield  Center 
Buckley  Julia  V    Branford 
Buckley  Mary  G    Hartford 
Buell  Edna  R    Marlboro 
Buffington  Eva  M    Hartford 
Bunnell  Julia  A    Bristol 
Burd  Harriet  H    Broad  Brook 
Burke  M  Gertrude    Norwich 
Burr  Susan  M    Guilford 
Bushnell  J  Clement    Farmington 
Butler  A  Louise    Waterbury 
Butler  Grace  R    Seymour 
Butteriield  Florence  A    New  Haven 
Cain  Ellyn  R  M    So  Glastonbury 
Calderwood  Lillian    New  Britain 
Callahan  Katharyn    New  Haven 
Callahan  Mary  E    New  Haven 
Camp  Grace  L    New  Britain 
Campbell  Jennie  M    New  Haven 
Canada  Ethel  A    New  Haven 
Carde  Daisy  I    Shelton 
Carey  Alice  L    Cheshire 
Carey  Katherine  A    Rockville 
Carpenter  Alice  L 

Port  Chester  N  Y 
Carpenter  Anna  L    Willimantic 
Carpenter  Ethel  L 

Woodstock  Valley 
Carroll  Mary  C    New  Haven 
Carroll  Mary  M    Waterbury 
Carroll  Sara  B    Bristol 
Carver  Katherine  H    Plantsville 
Carey  Alice  B    Willimantic 
Casey  Julia  A    Naugatuck 
Casey  Katherync  E    Norwich 
Casey  Mary  E    Kent 
Cassidy  Mary  R    New  Haven 
Cavanaugh  Annie  A    Norwalk 
Cavanaugh  Teresa  R    Norwalk 


Cherry  Elizabeth  M    Norwich 
Chapman  Jessie  E    Portland 
Church  Elsie  A    South  Windsor 
Clancy  Helena  G    Danbury 
Clancy  Nora  E    Springfield  Mass 
Clark  Alice  M    Bristol 
Clark  Marion  S    Orange 
Clark  Mary  H    Meriden 
Clark  May  L    Colchester 
Clark  Teresa  B    Collinsville 
Clarke  Martha  H    Milford 
Claven  Martha  I    Norwalk 
Clingan  Emma  A    Guilford 
Codaire  Bessie  H    Ellington 
Cody  Nellie  T    Hartford 
Coe  Emma  L    Long  Hill 
Coe  Emma  M    Waterville 
Colbum  E  Gertrude    So  Coventry 
Collins  Catherine  L    New  Hartford 
Collins  Nellie  T    Willimantic 
Collins  Viola  I    Hartford 
Comstock  Blanche  A 

South  Manchester 
Conboy  Elizabeth  M    New  Haven 
Conboy  Theresa  A    New  Hiiven 
Condon  Annie  A    Stamford 
Condon  Mary  E    Stamford 
Condrcn  Maud  J    New  Haven 
Cone  Jessie  Wood    Westbrook 
Connell  Alice  L    New  Haven 
Connor  Ella  C    Broad  Brook 
Connor  Katherine  V  Holyoke  Mass 
Connor  Mary  F    Hartford 
Conway  Katharine  G    Hartford 
Cook  Harriet  A    Norwich 
Cook  Harry  E    Bridgeport 
Cooke  Bertha  A    Thomaston 
Cope  Catherine  P    Thompsonville 
Corcoran  Annie  A    Wallingford 
Corcoran  Mary  J    Wallingford 
Corrigan  Bertha  L    Suffield 
Coughlin  Grace  H    Middletown 
Courtney  Margaret  T    Willimantic 
Covert  Grace  R    Branford 
Cowles  Florence  A    Buckland 
Coxeter  Nellie    New  Haven 
Coyle  Rose  T    Westport 
Crandall  Pansy    Groton     , 
Crawford  Isabel  M    Norwich 
Crowell  Lottie  A    Middletown 
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Culhane  Jennie  E    Waterbury  Falvey  Agnes  E    Meriden 

CuUom  Mary    New  Haven  Fichtner  Charlotte    Hartford 

Cummings  Mary  E  Quinapoxet  Mass  Filer  Emma  R    Warehouse  Point 


Curran  Elizabeth  M    Middletown 
Curry  Anna  B    Hartford 
Daley  Celia  M    Moosup 
Daniels  Grace  L    Willimantic 
Daniels  Inez  A    Uxbridge  Mass 
Davis  Viola    Waterville 
Day  Clara    East  Norwalk 
Day  Lena  L    Nut  ley  New  Jersey 
Day  Rose  Ellen    Middletown 
Dean  Bessie  S    Falls  Village 
Decker  Kate  E    Bristol 
Demarest  Jean    New  Haven 
l)enton  Luella  S    South  Norwalk 
Devine  Helen  F    Waterbury 
Dibble  J  Irene    South  Norwalk 
Dibble  Margaret  L    New  Haven 
Dickinson  Ruby  H    South  Britain 
Dickson  Susan  M    East  Hampton 
Doane  Ellen  R    Deep  River 
Dodge  Amy  B    East  Norwalk 
Dohcrty  Ella  M    Waterbury 
Dolan  Frances  A    Saugatuck 
DonoTan  Anna  Z    Hartford 
Donovan  Margaret    Rockville 
Donovan  Teresa  V    Hartford 
Doran  Agnes  G    Shelton 
Doran  Catherine  T    Shelton 
Downton  Lucy    Thompsonville 


Finnegan  Alice  R    New  Haven 
Finnegan  Catherine    Canaan 
Fish  Alice  B    Union  City 
Fish  Nellie  E    Newington  Junction 
Fisk  Mary  E    Staflford 
Fitzgerald  Josephine  F    Meriden 
Fitzgerald  Teresa  I    Portland 
Fitzpatrick  Mary  A    Ansonia 
Flaherty  Elizabeth  G    Naugatuck 
Flynn  Grace  M    Hartford 
Flynn  Helen  M    South  Norwalk 
Flynn  Jane  C    Hartford 
Flynn  Lulu  B    New  Haven 
Fox  Agnes  M    New  Britain 
Fox  Carolyn  J    New  Haven 
Fox  Katheryn  P    East  Hartford 
Fox  Margaret  M    New  Haven 
Fraher  Ellen  T    Ansonia 
Francis  Julia  A    Southport 
Freeman   Carrie  J    Willimantic 
Freney  Nellie  M    Waterbury 
Frey  Mabel  R    New  Britain 
Fuller  Alice  M    Hampton 
Fuller  Blanche    Hampton 
Gaines  Amy  W    Stratford 
Gallagher  Maggie  V    Farmington 
Galligan  Mary  A    East  Norwich 
Gallup  Bertha  C    Willimantic  ^ 


Drake  Anna  S  L  Southampton  N  Y  Gallup  Bessie  M    Hartford 
Dunlevy  Julia  T    South  Windham    Galvin  Mary    Waterbury 


Dwight  Clara  B 

South  Amherst  Mass 
Dwyer  Christine  I    New  Haven 
Dwyer  Lillian  V    New  Haven 
Dwyer  Nellie  C    Hartford  , 

Dwyer  Rose  M    Hartford 
Dyson  Helen  E    Wellfleet  Mass 
Earle  Elizabeth    New  Haven 
Ehbets  Claudia  E    Hartford 
Eldridge  Jennie  W    Old  Mystic 
Eisner  Belle    Hartford 
Engel  Minnie  O    Hartford 
Ennis  Margarete  G    Waterbury 
Ensign  Adella  M    Silver  Lane 
Pagan  Anna  J    Hartford 
Falken  Alice  M    Stratford 
Falken  Vivian    Stratford 


Galvin  Nellie  A    Waterbury 
,  Garde  Edith  A    New  London 
Gardiner  Henrietta    East  Lyme 
Gates  Alice  M    New  Haven 
Gauthier  Flora  E    Hartford 
Gay  Laura  E    Lime  Rock 
Gelston  Cornelia  G    Sherman 
Geraghty  Helen  J    East  Berlin 
Gessner  Elizabeth  E    New  Haven 
Gilbert  Edith    Kent  Furnace 
Gilbert  Grace  S    Wallingford 
Gilchreest  Alice  I    New  Britain 
Gillen  Mary  A    New  Haven 
Gilligan  Jennie  T    Kensington 
Gilmore  Edyth  A    Broad  Brook 
Gilshenan  Mary  A    Middletown 
Gleeson  Mary  C    New  Haven 
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Golding  Carolyn  A    Norwalk 
Good  Julia  I    Norwich 
Goodenough  Florence    Bristol 
Gorham  Lena  J    New  Haven 
Gorham  Myrtle  O    New  Haven 
Gowdy  M  Josephine    Hazardville 
Grady  Annie  T    Willimantic 
Grant  Marion  E    Seymour 
Gray  Jessie  M    New  Britain 
Gridley  Edith  M    Southington 
Griffin  H  Louise    Hamburg 
Griffin  Sara  A    Stamford 
Griswold  Jessie  D    Rocky  Hill 
Griswold  Mary  E    Berlin 
Guinan  Elizabeth  M    Hartford 
Gunn  Edna  L    Milford 
Hackett  Ella  G    Mcriden 
Hackett  Katherine  A    Bristol 
Hackett  Sadie  C    Wapping 
Hall  Eda  L    New  Canaan 
Hallen  Adelina  S    Windham 
Hamilton  Georgia  B    Thomaston 
Hamilton  Howard  L    Naugatuck 
Hammond  Alice  E    New  Haven 
Hanna  Fanny  K    New  Britain 
Hanna  Leonora  S    New  Britain 
Hanrahan  Minnie  E    Stamford 
Hansen  A  Marie    Hartford 
Harrington  Gertrude  M    Hartford 
Harrison  Margaret  L    Stamford 
Haftison  Mary  A    Stamford 
Harten  Alice  F    New  Haven 
Harty  Katherine  T    New  Haven 
Hassett  Hannah  C    Wallingfford 
Hastings  A  Louise    Meriden 
Hatheway  E  Marion    Willimantic 
Hayden  Jennie  G    Waterbury 
Hayes  Lizzie  T    Norwich 
Hayes  Mary  J    Ansonia 
Hazard  Amy  A    Westerly  R  I 
Healey  Agnes  M    Ansonia 
Healey  Charlotte  V    Ansonia 
Helgren  Louise  O    East  Hartford 
Helion  M  Katheryne    Hartford 
Helion  Margaret  T    Hartford 
Henebry  Lauretta  M    Waterbury 
Hewitt  Nellie  P    Poquetanuck 
Higgins  Gertrude  R  W   New  Haven 
Higgins  Hanna  M    Branford 
Hill  Daisy  K    Winsted 


Hinckley  Elinor    Stonington 
Hines  Ellen  D    Thompsonville 
Hintz  Anna    New  Haven 
Hoar  Helena  A    Norwich 
Hogan  Elizabeth  H    Union ville 
Holbrook  May  R    Seymour 
Holcomb  Fanny    New  Haven 
Holmes  Katharine  D    Glenbrook 
Holmes  Margherita  M    Stratford 
Hoi  stein  Hattic  R    Wilson 
Honan  Mary  A    Gaylordsville 
Hood  Janet    Chester 
Hooper  Grace    Montville 
Hoppen  Mabel  E    Derby 
Hortie  Alvalena  V    Wethersfidd 
Hotchkiss  H  Maude    Guilford 
Hotchkiss  Mabel    Bristol 
Hotchkiss  Ruth    Waterbury 
Houghmaster  Stella  V    Hartford 
Hoxsie  Ellie  E    Canterbury 
Hoyt  Susan  S    South  Norwalk 
Huane  Margaret  E    Bristol 
Hubbell  Carrie  B    Bristol 
Hubbell  Harriet  M    New  Haven 
Huested  Fannie  E    Torrington 
Hull  Anna  M    New  Haven 
Hull  Emma  L    Jewett  City 
Hull  Mary  A    Seymour 
Humphrey  Mary  H    Simsbury 
Hunie  Bertha  L    New  Haven 
Hunter  Kathryn    Norwalk 
Hunter  Margaret  M    Waterbury 
Huntington  Edith  C    Norwalk 
Hurley  Sarah  M    Shelton 
i^ussion  Agnes  E    New  Haven 
Hutchinson  Lena  A    Winnipauk 
Hyde  Fannie  S    New  Haven 
Hyland  Agnes  L    Forestville 
Hyland  Dora  V    New  Haven 
Hyland  Grace  M    New  Haven 
Hynes  Marion  G    South  Meriden 
Irving  Helen  G    Torrington 
Jacobs  Hattie  A    Willimantic 
Jennings  Edna    South  Windsor 
Jennings  M  Emma    Fairfield 
Jepson  Mary  R    Elm  wood 
Johnson  Maude  I    Rockville 
Johnson  M  Josephine    New  Haven 
Johnson  Miriam    Middletown 
Johnson  Sallie  M    East  Morris 
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Jones  Agnes  £    Unionville 
Jones  May  C    Bran  ford 
Joyce  Mary  A    New  Haven 
Joyce  Minnie    South   Manchester 
Kahnnan  Nellie  £    Higganum 
Kalish  Lulu  B    Hartford 
Kane    Elizabeth  T    Norfolk 
Kane  Gertrude  H    Bristol 
Kane  Loretta  M    Bristol 
Kassenbrook  Anna  M    Hartford 
Keefer  M  Brenda    New  Haven 
Kegwin  Ida  M    Colchester 
Keith  Marie  C    Norwalk 
Kelleher  Catherine  £    Seymour 
Kelley  Antoinette  E    Pine  Meadow 
Kelley  Catherine    Norwich 
Kelley  Mary  E    Killingly 
Kelly  Annie  M    New  Britain 
Kelly  Emily  W    Waterbury 
Kelly  Josephine  F    Windsor  Locks 
Kenefick  Margaret  R  C 

Middletown 
Kennedy  Annie  J    Westerly  R  I 
Kennedy  Katharine  M 

Southington 
Kenney  Anna  V    New  Haven 
Kenney  Winifred  K    Hartford 
Keyes  Maud  V    Hartford 
Kieman  EllentA    Glenville 
Kimball  Edith  Porter 

East  Thompson 
Kingsbury  M3rrtice    Thompson 
Kingsley  Annie  Britner 

Willimantic 
Kingsley  Gail    Poquonock 
Kiniry  Nora  R    New  Britain 
Klebe  Qara  A    New  Haven 
Kutz  Abbie  F    Essex 
Kyle  Annie  D    Bethel 
Lakin  Lora  W    Willimantic 
Lamphier  Annabelle  Wilcox    Avon 
Landrigan  Mary  A    Hartford 
Lane  Edgar  H    Rowayton 
Langdon  Annie  L    Hartford 
Lanphear  Mabel  A 

North  Windham 
Lanpher  Rachel    Montville 
Laurie  Mabel  E    Middletown 
Lawler  Mary  K    Windsor  Locks 
Lawton  Caroline  L    Yalesville 


Lawton  Mary  E    Middletown 
Leahy  Mary  E    Ansonia 
LeGair  Josephine    Berlin 
Lee  Mary  A    Willimantic 
Leghorn  Elizabeth  Z    New  Britain 
Leonard  Mary  B    Willimantic 
Lester  Mabel  £    Silver  Lane 
Lewis  Carrie  £    Watertown 
Lewis  Mary  R    Portland 
Lillis  Ella    Sandy  Hook 
Lincoln  Maude  £    Bridgeport 
Lines  Edith  M    Middletown 
Lines  Lena  A    Mil  ford 
Lister  Fannie  £    Terryville 
Litchfield  Delia  C    Hampton 
Little  Harriette  M    Willimantic 
Lohman  Louise    Meriden 
Loudon  Florence    Norwalk 
Lovell  Ethelyn  F    Stratford 
Low  Ellen  L    New  Britain 
Lowe  Florence  L    New  Haven 
Lucey  Margaret    Middletown 
Lyman  Bertha  E    Willimantic 
Lynch  Catherine  F    West  Haven 
Lynch  Elizabeth  G    Norwich  Town 
Lynch  Helen  W    Rowayton 
Lynch  Josephine  £    Sandy  Hook 
Lyon  Bertha  E    Montville 
MacComb  Elizabeth    Norwich 
MacDermott  M  Florence 

New  Haven 
MacDougall  Lilla  M 

Windsor  Locks 
MacHugh  Emma  F    Meriden 
Mackrille  Edith  E      Pine  Orchard 
Madden  Ella  L    Westport 
Mahaney  Mary  A    Waterbury 
Maher  Florence  B    Thompsonville 
Mahon  Katie  £    Meriden 
Malone  Mary  A    Norwich 
Mansuy  Julia  W    Hartford 
Markham  Mary  S    Bumside 
Maroun  Lydia  O    Meriden 
Marsden  Susette  S    Meriden 
Marshall  Clara  H    Hartford 
Martin  Helen  T    Ansonia 
Martin  Julia  L    Chaplin 
Martin  Margaret    New  Haven 
Martin  Susie  M    Thomaston 
Mather  Edith  J    Lyme 
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Maum    Mary  V    Ansonia 
Maum  Nonie  C    Ansonia 
McCann  Catherine  £    Saugatuck 
McClimon  Annie  M    Norwich 
McCloud  Agnes    Norwich 
McDonald  Anna  V    Bethel 
McDonald  Elizabeth  K    Bethel 
McDonald  Nora  M    Bethel 
McGarry  Mary  V    Fairfield 
McGauhan  Mary  I    Stamford 
McGinn  Julia  M    South  Norwalk 
McGowan  Mary  E    Watertown 
McGrail  Ella  T    Branford 
McGrath  Elizabeth  C    Mystic 
McGuinness  Julia  E    Stamford 
McGuire  Jane  G    New  Haven 
McHugh  Katherine  A    New  Haven 
McLaughlin  F  Ida    Southington 
McLaughlin  Mary  J    New  Haven 
McLaughlin  Lillian  J    Men  den 
McLaughlin  Mary  L    Norwich 
McMahon  Genevieve  G .  Ansonia 
McMahon  Grace  O    New  Haven 
McMahon  Mabel  I    New  Haven 
McMillan  Elizabeth  W    Norwich 
McNamara  Mary  T    Bristol 
McNish  Helen    Ansonia 
Medbery  Abbie  L    Danielson 
Meehan  Grace  M    New  Britain 
Meehan  Margaret  J    New  Britain 
Merchant  Kittie    New  Haven 
Merchant  Pauline  A    New  Haven 
Merrill  Ellen    Norwalk 
Merwin  M  Adella    Canaan 
Meyer  Josephine  C    Tyler  City 
Miller  Elizabeth    Waterbury 
Miller  Elizabeth  M    Norwich 
Miller  Sarah  B    Middlefield 
Mills  Agnes  H    West  Haven 
Mills  Lewis  S    Canton  Center 
Miskill  Adelaide  M    Broad  Brook 
Miskill  Agnes  M    Enfield 
Miskill  Zeita  S    Broad  Brook 
Mix  Helen  S    Meriden 
Mix  Marion  R    New  Haven 
Mooney  Mary  J    New  Hayen 
Moore  I  Marilla    Robertsville 
Moore  Mary  A    West  Haven 
Moore  Roberta  E    New  Britain 
Morehouse  Susie  G    Norwalk 


Morgan  Qara  L    Sound  Beach 
Morgan  Elsie  L    Wethersfield 
Moriarty  Ellen  A    Hartford 
Moriarty  Katharine    Hartford 
Morris  Helen  D    New  Haven 
Morris  Sarah  L    Ellington 
Morrissey  Catherine  C 

Gaylordsville 
Morrison  Margaret  E    Bethel 
Morse  Edith  E    New  Haven 
Morway  Mrs  May  Lewis 

Watertown 
Moses  Marion  M    Hartford 
Mossman  Mabel  G    Meriden 
Muir  Martha    Bristol 
Mulcahy  Bridget  T    Hartford 
Mullin  Lucy  G    Norwich 
Mulvey  Helen  V    Willimantic 
Munson  Iris  E    Seymour 
Murphy  Agnes  C    Norwich 
Murphy  Agnes  G    Middletown 
Murphy  Kathryn  J    Stamford 
Murphy  Margaret  A    New  Haven 
Murphy  Mary  A    Bozrahville 
Murphy  Mary  J    Norwich 
Murphy  Susan  T    Willimantic 
Murray  Adele  D    Kensington 
Murray  Alice  E 

South  Manchester 
Murtagh  Julia  F    Norwich 
Neff  Carolyn  G    Stafford  Springs 
Newell  Edna  A    South  Coventry 
Newman  Agnes  C    New  Haven 
Newton  Rosilla  R    Hartford 
Newtown  Catherine  L    Hartford 
Nicholas  Josephine  S    Ridgefield 
Nichols  Sarah  Alice    Bethel 
Noble  Mary  E    Hartford 
Noonan  Ella  M    Stonington 
Noonan  Katheryne  E    Stonington 
Noonan  May  G    Hartford 
Norman  Elizabeth  P    New  Haven 
Norris  Eleanor  M    Milford 
North  Alice  M    Collinsville 
Northrop  Edith    Berlin 
Northrop  Lillian  M    New  Britain 
Norton  Mary  A    Wallingford 
Norton  Minnie   A    Bristol 
Norton  S  Annie    Wallingford 
O'Brien  Katherine    Waterbury 
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O'Connor  Alice  M    Waterbury 
O'Conndl  Qara  T    Bristol 
CyConndl  Mary  E    Norwich 
Oddie  Florence  M    Norwich     * 
O'Gorman  Catherine  M 

South  Manchester 
Ohler  Rosalie  A    Bethel 
Olmsted  Ruth    New  Haven 
O'Neil  Frances  T    Willimantic 
Osbom  Cedle  S    East  Norwalk 
Osborne  Harriet  J    Ansonia 
Osgood  Harriet  M    Westville 
Otis  B«ssie  P    Orange 
Pagnam  Ellen  A    Wallingford 
Pallman  Maiy  R    New  HaVen 
Parker  Laura  A    Meriden 
Parlow  Antoinette  E    New  Haven 
Parlow  Louise    New  Haven 
Parsells  Sarah  A    South  Norwalk 
Parsoas  Agnes  D    New  Britain 
Patterson  Agnes  J    New  Canaan 
Pausch  Clara  A    Hartford 
Pausch  Emily  F    Hartford 
Pease  Elizabeth  F    Taftville 
Pease  Nellie  M    Tariffville 
Pease  Seba  E    Melrose 
Peck  Alice    Mt  Carmel  Center 
Peck  Fanella  E    Bristol 
Peck  Jennie  L    Milford 
Peck  Maria  D    Colchester 
Peck  Nina  E    Woodbridge 
Perkins  Anabel    Norwich 
Perry  Fannie  B    Georgetown 
Persons  Alice  S    Winsted 
Phillips  Jennie  G    Waterbury 
Phillips  Nettie  Z 

West  Woodstock 
Pierce  Anna  F    South  Norwalk 
Pierpont  Charlotte  C    New  Haven 
Pilling  Mary  E    Danbury 
Planten  Annie  S    New  Haven 
Planten  Emma  M    New  Haven 
Piatt  Grace  B    New  Haven 
Plunkett  Anne  M    Norwich 
Porter  Minnie  A    New  Haven 
Post  Julia  L    Vernon  Center 
Potter  Edith  M    Norwich 
Pouleur  Julia  A    Windsor 
Pouleur  Sophie  S    Windsor 
Powell  Grace  K    New  Britain 
Ed  — 19 


Powers  Josephine  M    New  Haven 
Powers  Mabel  A    Waterbury 
Pratt  Charles  E    Cambridge  Mass 
Pratt  Gilbert  F    Pomfret  Center 
Prince  Ethel  F    New  Haven 
Prindlc  Eva  M    Hartford 
Prior  Katherine  M    Wallinfifford 
Procknow  Charlotte  S    Meriden 
Purdue  Janet  M    New  Haven 
Purinton  E  Maude    Hartford 
Putney  Allie  Ursula    New  Boston 
Quill  Daisy  J    Wallingford 
Quinn  Mary  A    Hartford 
Quish  Hanna  E    Union  City 
Rahaley  Mary  M    Meriden 
Rathbun  Helen  B    Hartford 
Rawson  Sarah  J    Portland 
Raymond  Eva  H    Middletowm 
Raymond  Harriet  B    Norwalk 
Raymond  May  E    Rowayton 
Readette  Mary  A    Hartford 
Reilly  Catherine  B    Derby 
Reimann  Louise  G    New  Havai 
Renfrew  Ethel  L    New  Haven 
Reynolds  Hattie  A    West  Haven 
Reynolds  Lillian  M    Stamford 
Richardson  Anna    South  Norwalk 
Richmond  Florence  M    Meriden 
Rider  Alice  F    East  Norwalk 
Rieger  Martha  C    Stamford 
Riley  Mary  A    Hartford 
Riley  Minnie  C    New  Haven 
Roberts  Effie  M    Stamford 
Robertson  Grace  G    New  Haven 
Robinson  Annie  M 

Noroton  Heights 
Rochfort  Bertha  M    New  Haven 
Rockwell  Mabel  S    New  Britain 
Roosa  Jennie  C    Meriden 
Roots  Ruth  M    Morris 
Rose  Leonora  E  Miller 

Westerly  R  I 
Ross  Margaret  J    Kensington 
Russell  Claude  C    Taftville 
Ryan  Caroline  A    Meriden 
Ryan  Margaret  F    Danbury 
Sagendorf  Florence  R 

Brookfield  Center 
Saunders  Jessie  F    Stamford 
Saunders  Winifred    Waterford 
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Savage  Julia  S    Ivoryton 
Scanlon  Isabelle  M    Waterbury 
Schmahl  Catherine    New  Haven 
Schmahl  Louise    New  Haven 
Schwarz  Lena  M    Fairfield 
Scobie  Amelia  M    Orange 
Scollon  Annie  H    Lyme 
Scott  Hannah  L  F    New  Britain 
Scott  Mabel  L    Plainville 
Scoville  Bessie  L    Chester 
Scoville  Katherine  W 

Middletown 
Scoville  Lucy  A    New  Canaan 
Scoville  May    Middletown 
Seery  Margaret  E    New  Haven 
Segur  Mary  R    Wethersfield 
Selby  Lena  E    Ansonia 
Seng  Harriet  L    Waterbury 
Service  Isabella  T    Norwich 
Seymour  Addie  Beryl    Meriden 
Seymour  Daisy  P    Meriden 
Shanahan  Mary  A  G    Waterbury 
Sharpe  Alice  E    Pomfret 
Shea  Juliana  E    Jewett  City 
Sheehan  Isabelle  E    Wallingford 
Sheldon  Marian  A    New  Britain 
Sherman  Elizabeth  A    Norwich 
Sherman  Robert  G    Bridgeport 
Sherwood  Minnie  M    Southport 
Shillitto  Edith  B    West  Haven 
Shortall  Frances  J    Ansonia 
Sikes  Lena  A    West  Haven 
Simms  Carrie  I    Windsor  Locks 
Sinnott  Elizabeth  E    Hartford 
Slater  Alice    Colchester 
Sloan  May  E    Hartford 
Sloat  Laura  M    Stamford 
Smith  Annie  L    Yantic 
Smith  Ellen  C    West  Haven 
Smith  Esther  L    Madison 
Smith  Florence  M    West  Haven 
Smith  Frances  E    New  Hartford 
Smith  Huldah  F    Lakeside 
Smith  M  Louise    Saugatuck 
Smith  Nancy  J    West  Haven 
Smith  Nellie  C    Hartford 
Smith  Rose  F    Colchester 
Smith  Ruth    North  Haven 
Spencer  Florence  M    Willimantic 
Spencer  Mabel  E 

North  Windham 


Sponheimer  Mary  A    Ansonia 
Sporer  Margaretha    Hartford 
Stannard  Floy  E    Winsted 
Stanton  Mae  F    New  Haven 
Steams  Mildred    Willimantic 
Steele  Alice    Portland 
Steele  Julia  M    Ansonia 
Stevens  Lucy  M    Stamford 
Stevens  Mary  B    Hockanum 
Steves  Nettie  Maude    Stratford 
Stillman  Clara  M    Rocky  Hill 
Stinson  Jennie  I    Hartford 
Stone  Carrie  L    Kent 
Storrs  Mabel  N    Hartford 
Stowe  Florence  C    Scitico 
Street  Mabel  C    Hartford 
Strong  Jennie  D    Manchester 
Styring  Lucy  A    Southington 
Sullivan  Anna  W 

Springfield  Mass 
Sullivan  Bridget  A    Willimantic 
Syllivan  Elizabeth  C    Bristol 
Sullivan  Josephine  H    Ansonia 
Sullivan  Mary  A    Stamford 
Sullivan  Mary  F    Willimantic 
Sullivan  Nona  A    Ansonia 
Sutliff  Daisy  B    Plymouth 
Tanyane  Annie  M    New  Haven 
Tarbox  William  G    Norwich 
Tatem  F  May    Hartford 
Taylor  Evelyn  H    Winchester  Va 
Taylor  Myrtilla  P    Westport 
Tetlow  Edith    Westerly  R  I 
Thomas  Augusta  M    Willimantic 
Thompson  Mabel  D    Waterbury 
Thornberry  Alice  B    Stratford 
Thorpe  Cora  L    Abington 
Thorpe  Ruby  V    North  Haven 
Thurber  Grace  M    Brooklyn 
Tibbals  Carolyn  S    Milford 
Tischer  Elsie  M    New  Haven 
Tonkin  Helen  E    Ansonia 
Toohy  Dorothy    Manchester 
Torrey  Grace  L    Central  Village 
Touhey  Mary  V    Manchester 
Treat  Fannie    New  Haven 
Treat  Mary  H    Oxford 
Treloar  E  Angeline    Yalesville 
Tripp  Annie  I    Central  Village 
Tripp  Carolyn  W    New  Haven 
Trounson  Mary  P    East  Norwalk 
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Tucker  Marguerite  A    Shelton 
Tuttlc  Edna  M    Norwalk 
Tyler  Elma  M    Deep  River 
Tyler  Mabel  E    Bloomfield 
Vanderwerken  Lillian  M 

Stamford 
Vaughn  Annie  I    Thomaston 
Vine  Sarah  M    Ansonia 
Vinton  Mary  B    Buckland 
VonGal  Gertrude    South  Norwalk 
Waite  Edith  M    Middlebury 
Wakelee  Harriet  B    Shelton 
Waldorf  Florence  N 

Warehouse  Point 
Wallace  Maisie  E    Branford 
Walsh  Alice  M    Waterbury 
Walsh  Ella  C    Ansonia 
Walsh  Julia  A    Ansonia 
Ward  Addie    West  Haven 
Warner  Mary  E    Wethersfield 
Warner  S  Elizabeth    Stamford 
Washburn  Ella  A    Hartford 
Waterman  Helen    Plainville 
Waters  Glenna  E    Hartford 
Watrous  Grace  M    East  Haddam 
Watrous  Sarah  E    Kensington 
Webb  Helen  L    Waterbury 
Weberbauer  Louisa  E    Meriden 
Weed  Susan  M    Stamford 
Welch  Agnes  M    New  Hav«n 
Welch  Margaret  A    New  Haven 
Welles  Louise  M    New  Britain 
Wells  Harriet  F    New  Britain 
Wheeler  Kathleen  E 

Broad  Brook 
Wheeler  Minnie  A    Norwich 
Wheeler  Rebekah  B 

North  Stonington 
Wheelock  Maie  L    Danielson 
White  Bertha  A    Portland 
White  Daisy    Tumerville 
White  Edith    South  Norwalk 


White  Fannie  H    South  Coventry 
White  Grace  C    Ridgefield 
White  Janet  T    Guilford 
White  Margaret  M    Hartford 
White  Ruth  M    Putnam 
Whiton  Addie  M    Stafford 
Whiton  Lucy  C    Hartford 
Wieser  Emily    New  Haven 
Wilbur  Edith  M    Glasgo 
Wilcox  Edith  M    Norwalk 
Wilhelmy  Mabel  A    Milford 
Wilkinson  Ellen  S    Ivoryton 
Williams  May  E    Southington 
Williamson  Agnes  B    Bethel 
Wilson  Bertha  M    Thompsonvillc 
Wilson  Laura  L    Norwich 
Winship  Lina  B    Waterbury 
Wixted  Susanna    Danbury 
Woisard  Anita  R    Waterbury 
Wolfe  Maud  E    Stratford 
Wood  Jennie  D    Meriden 
Wood  Mary  A    Waterbury 
Wood  Nellie  F    Stratford 
Wood  Winifred  A    Waterbury 
Woodbury  Louise    Springdale 
Woodruff  June  J    Ashford 
Woods  Jessamine  B    Hartford 
Woodward  Alice  M 
Woodward  Florence 


Middletown 
G 

Middletown 
Rockville 


Woodward  Jessie  C 
Woodworth  Elizabeth  R 

Danielson 
Woodworth  Sarah  E    Merrow 
Wright  Edna  M    Waterbury 
Wright  Sarah  E    New  Haven 
Wrigley  Eda    Shelton 
Wuterich  Minnie  L    Meriden 
Yost  Emma  L    Meriden 
Young  Catherine  A 

New  Hartfor4 
838 
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Campbell  Anna  N    New  London 
Finnegan  Catherine    Canaan 
Fuller  Alice  M    West  Hartford 
Garde  Andrew  E    Cromwell 
Hallen  Adelaide  S    Windham 
Hatheway  E  Marion    Willimantic 


Irving  Helen  G    Torrington 
Jacobs  Hattie  A    Willimantic 
Kingsbury  Myrtice    Thompson 
Livingstone  Alice  M    Taftville 
Lynch  Elizabeth  G 

Norwich  Towa 
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MacCotnb  Elizabeth    Norwich 
Mennier  Irma  T    Willimantic 
Murphy  Susan  T    Willimantic 
Quinn  Mary  A    Willimantic 
Saunders  Winifred    New  London 
Sherman  Elizabeth  A    Norwich 
Steams  Jennie  Vera    Andover 


Stevens  Caroline  A    Norwich 
Stone  Grace  G    Willimantic 
Sullivan  Mary  F    Willimantic 
Thomas  Augusta  M    Willimantic 
Winship  Lina  B    Waterbury 
23 
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Blake  Mary  J    Hartford 
Bodurtha  Mildred  J    Meriden 
Brown  E  Ine    Wallingford 
Bubser  Anna  A    Hartford 
Cobey  Susan  R    Hartford 
Fuller  Blanche    Hampton 
Gray  Jessie  M    Berlin 
Guinan  Elizabeth  M    Hartford 
Guinan  Mary  E    Hartford 
Hamlin  Mary  W    Hartford 
Hanna  Leonora  S    New  Britain 


Kelley  Emily  W    Waterbury 
Phillips  Jennie  G    Waterbury 
Riley  Mary  A    Hartford 
Russell  Claude  C    Taftville 
Schmahl  Louise    New  Haven 
Sheldon  Marian  A    New  Britain 
Stanley  Louis  H    Hartford 
Taylor  Myrtilla  P    Westport 
Townson  Sarah  A    Thompsonville 
20 
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Agard  Mary  C    Staffordvillc 
Anderson  Jennie  F    Kent 
Barton  Virginia  A    New  Preston 
Benedict  Flora  E    South  Kent 
Cables  Lena  S    South  Kent 
Dark  Emma  B    Salisbury 
Clark  Lena  M    Salisbury 
Qark  Myra  Godard 

North  Granby 
Coe  Margaret  Cornelia 

Waterville 
Douglass  Kate  E    CoUinsville 
Frink  Lewey  B    Kent 
Gardner  Ruth  E    Plantsville 
Gordon  Elizabeth  M 

South  Manchester 
Graham  George    Unionville  R  F  D 
Hayes  Henrietta  M    Granby 
Healey  Ella  I    Holyoke  Mass 
Hewins  Adaline  A    CoUinsville 
Hoag  Almira    Webatuck  N  Y 


Johnson  Daisy  Carolyn    Winsted 
Judd  Gladys  A    Hartford 
King  Jeannie  L    Somersville 
Lorch  Mary  E    North  Kent 
McNamara  Jennie  E 

Norwich  Town 
Merrill  Donna  E    Nepaug 
Page  Mildred  S    Kent 
Parsons  May    Kent 
Piatt  Geneva    Norwalk 
Foley  Kathryn  M    New  Hartford 
Rey  Carrie  A    Springfield  Mass 
Rigney  Sadie  F  M    Waterbury 
Shute  Amy  A    Meriden 
Travis  Sarah  V    Chapinville 
Urquhart  Inze  M 

Fishkill-on-Hudson  N  Y 
Wakeman  Alice  L    New  Canaan 
Waters  Bessie  A    New  Hartford 
Young  May  A    New  Hartford 
36 


STATUTORY  CERTIFICATES  RENEWED 

Butler  Edna  L    Burlington 

I 
Total, 
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Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Series  No    i 

CONNECTICUT  HISTORY  STORIES 

By  Jessie  E  Guernsey 


This  outline  should  serve  three  purposes:  to  suggest  the 
most  interesting  stories  for  children  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  Connecticut,  to  give  in  connection  with  each  story  sufficient 
detail  to  indicate  the  interest  of  the  available  material,  and  to 
tell  where  that  material  can  be  fotmd. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  the  history  of  Connecti- 
cut, or  to  include  local  tales.  The  stories  chosen  are  simply 
the  more  famous  and  important  ones. 

The  outlines  are  not  lesson  plans.  Neither  do  they  make  it 
unnecessary  for  the  teacher  to  look  up  the  story :  they  simply 
tell  her  what  to  look  for,  and  where  to  look  for  it. 

The  first  fifteen  stories  have  been  used  satisfactorily  in  the 
Fifth  Grade.  The  others  are  of  more  value  to  children  a  little 
older. 

The  references  enclosed  in  parentheses  are  given  because 
some  books  may  be  more  accessible  than  others,  not  with  the 
expectation  or  desire  that  the  teacher  should  use  them  all. 
Good  work  could  be  done  upon  a  large  majority  of  the  topics, 
even  if  no  books  were  accessible  except  HoUister  or  Sanford. 

No  text-book  is  suggested,  because  there  are  none  which 
can  be  used  by  children,  though  Sandford  can  be  used  some- 
what in  the  higher  grades. 

The  outline  should  be  of  use  to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
supplement  the  usual  text-book  in  United  States  history  by 
special  work  on  Connecticut,  but  its  primary  purpose  is  to  sug- 
gest the  stories  with  which  Connecticut  children  ought  to  be 
familiar  before  they  reach  the  higher  grades. 

Of  existing  Connecticut  histories,  while  Johnston's  is  the 
most  valuable  in  many  ways,  Hollister  gives  much  more  of 
interesting  detail,  and  is  the  most  useful  in  planning  work  for 
children.  Sanford  is  briefer,  but  gives  much  of  the  same 
material.  The  older  history  by  Trumbull  contains  much  inter- 
esting matter.    Johnston  gives  a  good  bibliography. 
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I    Thomas  Hooker  and  the  Founding  of  Hartford 

A)  Thomas  Hooker  —  The  part  of  England  in  which  he  lived 

—  How  the  people  came  to  hear  his  sermons  —  James  I 
and  the  Puritans  —  How  Hooker  was  silenced  —  Why  he 
left  England  for  Holland  —  Following  his  congregation 
to  Massachusetts  —  "Three  great  necessities  were  now 
supplied,  for  they  had  Cotton  for  their  clothing,  Hooker 
for  their  fishing,  and  Stone  for  their  building" 

HoUiste/s  Connecticut,  Vol.  I,  p.  22 

Walker^ s  Thomas  Hooker  —  England,  2,  3  —  James  I, 
I4'i6  — Preaching,  35,  40-43  — Escape,  51,  63,  64 

B)  The  Connecticut  Valley  —  What  had  been  said  about  it  in 

Massachusetts  —  Indian  invitation  to  settle  —  The  Ply- 
mouth Fort  at  Windsor  —  Sailing  by  the  Dutch  Fort 

Hollister,  Vol  I,  17-19 

Sanford's  Connecticut,  15-19 

["The  Dutch  in  Hartford"  C.  F.  Johnson  in  Hartford 
in  History,  39-48] 

C)  First    Settlements  —  Difficulties   in   Massachusetts   towns  — 

More  room  needed  —  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  congregation 
plan  to  go  to  Connecticut  —  Discussion  —  Permission  from 
Massachusetts  —  First  settlers  at  Wethersfield  —  Wind- 
sor—  Those  who  went  in  the  fall  of  1635  —  How  they 
crossed  the  ripper  —  Winthrop  and  Saybrook  —  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  winter  —  Those  who  returned  and  those  who 
stayed  —  How  the  settlers  from  Plymouth  felt  about  it 

Hollister,  Vol.  J,  21,  23-27 

Walker's  Thomas  Hooker,  74,  83-86 

D)  The  coming  of  Hooker  —  In  June,  1636  —  The  two  weeks* 

journey  —  Compasses  as  guides  —  Crossing  the  rivers  — 
What  they  took  with  them  —  Mrs.  Hooker  —  The  Con- 
necticut Valley  —  How  it  looked  —  What  they  found  — 
The  name  Hartford  —  The  meadow  —  Common  land- — 
Ferry  —  Forts  —  Schoolhouse  —  Whipping  post  and  stocks 

Hollister,  Vol.  J,  29-33 

Walker's  Thomas  Hooker,  92-96 

Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County,  223,  224,  295, 
297,  300,  302,  351 

E)  Mr.   Hooker  thinks   the   people   ought  to  elect   their   own 

officers  —  The  "river  towns,  therefore,  decide  to  govern 
themselves  with  no  reference  to  the  king,  to  choose  their 
own  governor,  and  have  four  men  meet  together  to  make 
the  laws 

[For  older  children,  teach  clearly  the  First  Written  Con- 
stitution of  1639,  and  its  importance.  See  Topic  No. 
XVI] 

F)  The  State  Seal  and  Motto 

[Additional  references:  Palfrey's  New  England,  VoL 
I,  445-455  —  Fiske's  Beginnings  of  New  England,  12a- 
128  —  Trumbuirs  Connecticut,  Vol.  I  —  Twitchelts 
Hartford  in  History,  49-65] 
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II  The  Pequot  War 

A)  How   the   trouble   began  —  John   Oldham  —  Endicott   from 

Massachusetts  —  Ravages  at  Block  Island  —  How  Say- 
brook  felt :  "  You  come  hither  to  raise  these  wasps  about 
our  ears,  and  then  you  will  flee  away" 

B)  The  attacks  of  the  Pequots  —  Roger  Williams  prevents  the 

Narragansetts  from  joining  the  Pequots  —  The  two  girls 
in  Wethersfield  —  How  the  captives  were  treated 

C)  Plans  to  crush  the  Pequots  —  The  ninety  men  from  Con- 

necticut—  Captain  Mason  —  Captain  Underbill  from  Say- 
brook —  Uncas  and  the  Mohegans  —  Sailing  to  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  —  Through  the  country  of  the  Narragansetts  — 
Miantonomo 

D)  The  fort  at  Mystic  —  Stockade  —  Wigfwams  —  Burning  the 

fort  —  Sachem's  Head  —  The  Swamp  Fight  —  Fate  of 
Sassacus  —  Treaty  between  Narragansetts  and  Mohegans 
—  Fate  of  remaining  Pequots  —  Importance  of  the  war  to 
the  Connecticut  colony 

Hollister's  Connecticut,  Vol  /,  43-49,  53-57,  60-72 
Drake's  Making  of  Njew  England,  203-213  (illustrations) 
[Fiske's  Beginnings  of  New  England,  129-134 — Trum- 
bulVs  Connecticut,  Vol.  I,  21-37,  47-59  —  Palfreys  New 
England,  Vol.  I,  4S7'470  —  Sanford  Chap.  Ill  —  De- 
Forest's  History  of  the  Indians  of  Connecticut  (Early 
treaty,  79-81  —  Oldham,  87-100  —  Attack  of  Pequots, 
105-110  —  Wethersfield,  113-114 — Plans,  118  —  The 
Journey,  120,  126-129  —  The  fort  and  the  attack,  130- 
134,  137  — Sachem's  Head,  144,  145  —  The  Swamp 
Fight,  147-152  — Results,  155,  160-162)] 

III  Miantonomo 

Uncas  —  Narragansetts  and  Mohegans  —  The  Meeting  on  the 
Great  Plain  —  Flight  of  Narragansetts  —  Pursuit  across  the 
Yantic  —  Capture  of  Miantonomo  —  His  silence  —  Intercession 
on  his  behalf  —  At  Hartford  —  The  comipissioners  in  Boston 
—  The  decision  —  Given  into  the  hands  of  Uncas  —  His  fate  — 
Sachem's  Plain. 

Beginnings  of  New  England,  169-172 

De  Forest,  188-198 

^'Norwich,  Conn.,"  by  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  New  England 
Magazine,  October,  1896  (illustrated  —  Monuments  of  Un- 
cas and  Miantonomo  —  Norwich  Falls) 

[Hollister,  Vol.  I,  1 18-125    Sanford,  44-48] 

IV  John  Davenport  and  New  Haven 

How  the  pursuit  of  the  Pequots  had  shown  the  English  a  new 
part  of  Connecticut -^  The  new  comers  to  Massachusetts  — 
Quinnipiack  —  The  voyage  —  Services  under  the  oak  —  The 
Plantation  Covenant  —  Mr.  Newman's  barn  —  The  land  bought 
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from  the  Indians  —  What  was  paid  for  it  —  What  the  Indians 
promised  —  How  they  signed  the  treaty  —  The  first  houses  — 
"  They  in  Newman's  barn  laid  down 
Scripture  foundations  for  the  town" 

Hollister,  Vol  I,  93-97 

De  Forest,  162-164  (Indian  treaty) 

Atwater^s  New  Haven  (Forest,  salt  meadows,  tents  and  wig- 
wams, huts  and  cellars,  70-72  —  Under  the  oak  tree.  72-74 
—  Town  lots  and  fences,  75,  77  —  Buying  the  land  from 
the  Indians,  85,  86,  88,  89) 

[Palfrey's  New  England,  Vol.  I,  529-534.  Trumbull,  Vol,  I, 
70-73] 


V  The  Regicide  Judges 

Who  they  were  —  Why  two  of  them,  (Soffe  and  Whalley,  fled  to 
Massachusetts  —  The  King's  officers  —  The  flight  to  New  Ha- 
ven—  In  Hartford,  on  the  way  —  Mr.  Davenport's  sermon  — 
How  Governor  Leetc  baffled  the  officers  —  Judges*  (3ave  at 
West  Rock,  or  "Providence  Hill"  — Under  the  Mill  River 
Bridge  —  The  Guilford  cellar  —  Two  years  at  Milford  —  The 
cave  again  —  Concealment  at  Hadley  —  The  mysterious  leader 
in  the  Indian  war  —  Colonel  Dixwell  as  Mr.  James  Davids  in 
New  Haven  —  Sir  Edmund  Ahdros  sees  him  in  church  —  The 
gravestone  of  J.  D. 

Morris*  Historical  Tales,  American,  68-78 

Hollister,  Vol  I,  235,  245,  250,  251 

"The  Regicides  in  New  England,"  F.  H.  Cogswell,  New  Eng- 
land Magazine,  October,  1893  (illustrated  —  Judges'  Cave 
West  Rock,  etcj 

[Sanford,  68-74.  trumbull,  Vol  I,  199-203.  Atwate/s  New 
Haven,  421-444] 

VI  (joveraor  Winthrop  and  the  Charter 

Winthrop  sent  to  England  —  The  kind  of  man  he  was  —  Story  of 
the  ring  —  Return  with  the  Charter  —  Why  it  was  so  precious 
—  What  New  Haven  thought  about  it  —  Why  the  King  may 
have  been  willing  to  punish  New  Haven  —  How  the  colonies 
were  finally  united  —  Where  the  (Dharter  is  now  —  The  injured 
copy  at  the  Athenaeum 

Hollister,  Vol  I,  204-208,  212,  233 

Johnston,  167,  169,  170,  175,  185,  189. 

[Trumbull,  Vol  I,  204-213,  210,  217,  219,  220,  224-231] 


VII    Story  of  the  Charter  Oak 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  in  New  England  —  Demand  for  the  Charter 
—  The  scene  —  The  extinguishing  of  the  lights  —  Search  for 
the  Charter  —  Tradition  of  the  hiding  in  the  oak  —  The  tree  — 
The  chair  in  the  Capitol  made  from  it  —  "Finis"  —  Story  of 
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Wadsworth  and  the  drum  — The  young  "Charter  Oak"  on 
Bushnell  Park 
Morris'  Historical  Tales,  American,  79-88 
Hollister,  Vol.  /,  313-316 

[Sanford,  93-96.  Johnston,  200-202.  Trumbull,  Vol.  I,  312- 
313.  Hartford  in  History  {"Hartford  the  Keeper  of  Con- 
necticut's Charter,"  99-116)] 

VIII    How  the  People  Lived  in  Connecticut 

A)  Hartford  in  1640. 

Little  River  (Park  River)  — On  the  north  side,  houses  of 
governors   and  pastors  —  Mill  —  Tanyard   on   an   island 

—  Dutch  Point  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  —  Cow  pas- 
tures, landing,  meadow  land,  outside  of  town  —  Market 
place,  jail,  meeting-house  —  Whipping  post  in  State 
House  Square  —  Forts  at  head  of  Morgan  Street  and 
South  Green 

Johnston's  Connecticut,  121- 123 

Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County,   Vol.  J,  294, 
295,  297,  300,  351. 

B)  Houses 

Early  log  huts  —  Later  wood  or  stone  houses  with  pro- 
jecting upper  story — Great  stone  chimney  —  Living- 
room  with  great  fireplace,  hanging  crane  and  kettles  — 
Heavy  oak  timbers  —  Barring  the  doors  —  Spinning 
wheels  —  Dresser-room,  pewter,  wooden,  and  silver 
dishes  —  White  sanded  floors  in  neat  figures  —  Small 
windows,  oiled  paper  at  first  —  Candles  —  Governor 
Eaton's  house  in  New  Haven  in  the  form  of  an  E,  with 
many  windows  and  twenty-one  fireplaces 

Hollister,  Vol  I,  428-431 

Atwater^s  New  Haven,  348-359 

Sanford,  11 5- 118 

C)  Dress 

Men  —  doublets,  great  slashed  sleeves,  wide  lace  ruffles, 
gold  and  silver  lace,  knee  breeches,  three-cornered  hats, 
stocks,  powdered  wigs  —  Workingmen*s  dress  —  Women 

—  linens,  woolens,  powdered  hair,  old  brocades,  etc 

^)     Churches 

First  meeting-houses,  square  log  huts,  beaten  earth  floor, 
oil  paper  windows  —  Later,  square  wooden  buildings 
with  pyramidal  roofs  —  Plain,  hard,  high  pews  —  Dia- 
mond-shaped windows  —  Seating  the  meeting  according 
to  rank,  intense  feeling  about  it 

E)    The  Sabbath 

From  sunset  Saturday  to  Sunday  at  sunset  —  Quiet  —  Sig- 
nals for  worship  —  Drum  or  horn  —  Hartford  only  hav- 
ing a  bell  (bell  now  forms  a  part  of  the  bell  of  the 
"First  Congregational"  or  Center  Church  of  Hartford) 
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—  Marching  to  the  meeting-house  —  Two  services  — 
Long  sermons  —  The  hourglass  —  Tithing  man  —  No 
stoves  (foot-stoves  carried  by  women) — "Sabbath- 
Day  Houses"  —  The  boys'  pews  —  Quiet  recreation  and 
social  hours,  Sunday  evening 

Johnston,  124,  125 

Atwater,  36i>  362,  376,  377 

Sanford,  124,  127-132 

Earle's  Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  England 

F)     Customs 

Punishments  —  pillory,  stocks,  whipping  post,  ducking 
stool,  etc.  —  Bell-ringer  and  town  crier  —  The  nine 
o'clock  bell  —  Travel  —  horseback,  the  pillion  for  the 
lady,  no  wheeled  carriages  —  Training  days  —  Election 
day,   election   cake  —  Thanksgiving   day  —  Employments 

—  farming,  trade  with  Boston,  New  York,  Jamaica,  etc, 
sawmills  and  gristmills,  the  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  etc, 
the  storekeeper,  fishing,  spinning  and  weaving  by  women 

—  Amusements  —  weekly  market  in  Hartford,  fair  in 
May  and  September 

Hollister,  Vol,  I,  432,  435-438 

Atwater,  364,  378-380 

Earle's  Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  England 

Hartford  in  History   ("Social  Life  and  Customs"), 

82-^. 
Material  can  be  found  in  other  books  of  Miss  Earlc's 


IX    Connecticut  and  the  Stamp  Collector 

The  Stamp  Act  —  How  the  ministers  preached  against  it  and  the 
towns  refused  to  obey  it  —  Colonel  Trumbull  marching  out  of 
the  Governor's  council  chamber  —  The  Sons  of  Liberty  —  How 
Jared  Ingersoll  thought  he  could  collect  the  stamp  duty  —  His 
journey  from  New  Haven  to  Hartford  —  The  people  who  met 
him  on  his  way  —  Why  he  resigned  when  he  reached  Wethers- 
field —  How  the  people  made  him  shout  "Liberty  and  Prop- 
erty"—  Riding  into  Hartford  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men 

Hollister,  Vol,  //,  122,  124,  126,  129-139 

Sanford,  Chap,  XXIX 

Johnstop,  285,  287 

Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County 


X     Israel  Putnam 

Salem  —  Moving  to  Connecticut  —  The  Wolf  Story  —  Adven- 
tures in  the  Old  French  War  —  The  tavern  —  Driving  sheep  to 
Boston  —  Leaving  the  plough  at  the  news  of  Lexington  —  At 
Bunker  Hill- — Washington  and  Putnam  —  The  retreat  from 
New  York  —  At  Reading  —  The  ride  down  the  stone  steps  — 
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Keg  of  powder  story  —  Last  years  in  Brooklyn  —  The  Brook- 
lyn statue 

"  We  won  the  victory  at  that  fight ; 
We  knew  we  should,  for  we  were  right : 
Old  Putnam  led  the  men  that  night 
At  Bunker  Hill —  at  Bunker  Hill" 

Morris^  Historical  Tales,  American,  116-126  {French  War 
Adventures) 

Hollister,  Vol.  II,  85-91.  173,  174,  189-192,  200^  206-214,  216, 
219,  223-226,  230,  372-374,  382,  383,  431-433 

Livingstone's  Israel  Putnam  (many  excellent  illustrations). 
(Early  life,  i,  5,  6,  10,  11  —  Wolf  den,  11-15  —  French  War, 
31,  32,  42,  43  —  Powder  horn,  52  —  French  War,  71,  72,  88- 
loi,  108,  109,  114  —  "Dick"  and  the  Havana  cane,  126,  127 
—  Tavern,  etc.,  153,  156,  157,  160,  161  —  Diary,  164 — Sheep 
driven  to  Boston,  177,  178  —  Leaving  the  plough,  192-194  — 
Bunker  Hill,  197-200,  217,  220,  227-241  —  Washington,  246, 
247  — In  New  York,  283,  284,  310,  311,  364-373,  378,  379  — 
At  Reading,  383-386  — Last  days,  389-393,  39^40i,  404»  405, 
408-414) 

[Tarhox*s  Israel  Putnam.  Apple  ton's  Encyclopcsdia  of 
American  Biography,  Article  by  John  Fiske.  "Homes  and 
Haunts  of  Israel  Putnam!'  W.  F.  Livingstone  (illus- 
trated). New  England  Magazine,  Vol.  XVII,  No,  2. 
Sparky  American  Biography,  Vol.  VII] 

XI    The  Capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga 

News  of  Lexington  —  Plan  to  capture  and  seize  Fort  Ticonderoga 
—  Plan  formed  by  Parsons,  Samuel  Wyllys,  Silas  Deane  (of 
Wcthcrsfield)  and  others  —  Money  loaned  by  wealthy  men  — 
£300  furnished  by  Silas  Deane  —  Sixteen  chosen  men  start 
from  Salisbury  —  Reinforced  by  forty  Massachusetts  men  — 
Joined  at  Bennington  by  Seth  Warner  and  Ethan  Allen  with 
one  hundred  men  —  Arnold  —  The  attack  —  Colonel  Allen's 
famous  demand  —  Surrender  —  Crown  Point  —  Connecticut's 
claim  to  the  honor  of  the  capture,  the  money  coming  from  her 
treasury,  the  plan  being  made  in  Hartford,  prisoners  billeted 
in  West  Hartford,  and  Allen  and  Warner  both  having  been 
bom  in  Connecticut 


Sanford,  185-187 
"Ticonderoga,"  I 
land  Magazine 
Hollister,  Vol.  II,  163-172 


Ticonderoga,"  by  Geo.   IV.  Perry  (illustrated),  New  Eng- 
land Magazine!'  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  2 


XII     Story  of  King  George's  Statue 

How  it  was  carried  off  from  New  York  city  and  melted  into  over 
forty  thousand  bullets  at  Oliver  ^olcott's  home  in  Litchfield 

Hollister,  Vol.  II,  26^-267 

Lodge's  Story  of  the  Revolution,  Vol.  I,  p.  173  (picture) 
"Litchfield,  Conn.''  IVm.  L.  Adam,  New  England  Maga^sine 
February,    1897    (pictures    of    Wolcott    and    the    Wolcott 


house) 
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XIII    Nathan  Hale 

Childhood  in  South  Coventry  —  Yale  —  Teaching  in  East  Had- 
dam  —  Teaching  in  New  London  —  Accepts  commission  in 
army,  1775  —  Washington  needs  information  concerning  the 
British  army  —  Hale  accepts  the  dangerous  mission  —  His  skill 
in  the  British  camp  —  Betrayed  —  His  brave  death  —  "I  only 
regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country" 

Hollister,  Vol  II,  279-282 

*'The  First  SacriUce  of  the  Revolution:  Nathan  Hale,  the 
Patriot  Martyr  Spy,'*  C.  M.  Holloway  (illustrated),  Con- 
necticut Magazine,  Vol  VI,  224-236 

"The  Nathan  Hale  Schoolhouse  in  East  Haddam/*  Francis 
H.  Parker  {illustrated),  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol  VI, 
243-246 

"Captain  Nathan  Hale,"  H.  J.  Johnston  (illustrated),  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  Vol  LXI,  p.  53 

Poem,  Nathan  Hale,  by  Francis  Finch,  Open  Sesame,  Vol  II 

[Stuart's  Nathan  Hale.  Lossing's  The  Two  Spies.  Part- 
ridge's Nathan  Hale  (illustrated)] 


XIV  The  Story  of  Prudence  Crandall 

Her  school  in  Canterbury  —  The  colored  girl  who  wished  to  at- 
tend it  —  Opposition  —  School  opened  for  colored  girls  —  Gar- 
rison's interest  in  it  —  The  fury  of  the  Canterbury  people  — 
Town  meeting  —  Pupils  insulted  —  Stores  closed  against  them 

—  House  attacked  —  Churches  closed  to  them  —  Law  passed 
by  State  Legislature  —  Miss  Crandall  imprisoned  —  How  the 
school  prospered,  in  spite  of  everything  —  House  attacked 
again,  made  almost  uninhabitable  —  School  disbanded  at  end 
of  seventeen  months  of  struggle  —  Mr,  May :  "  I  felt  ashamed 
of  Connecticut,  ashamed  of  my  country,  ashamed  of  Canter- 
bury, ashamed  of  my  color "  —  Pension  voted  Mrs.  Crandall- 
Philleo  during  her  last  years 

Johnson's  Garrison  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement,  99,  100, 

123-127 
Larned's  History  of  Windham  County,  Vol  II,  490-502 
[Garrison's  Garrison,  Vol  I,  315-322.    "Prudence  Crandall" 
(pension),  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol   V,  386-388.     Wil- 
son's Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,  Vol  I, 
239-246] 

XV  Incidents  of  the  Civil  War 

News  of  the  fall  of  Sumter  —  "  Battle  Sunday  "  —  The  first  regi- 
ments—  At  Bull  Run  —  How  the  news  of  Gettysburg  was 
sent  —  Connecticut  colors  —  How  they  were  kept  from  capture 

—  Governor  Buckingham  —  Soldiers'  Aid  societies  —  An  escape 
from  Libby  —  With  Grant  at  the  Surrender 

Johnston,  374-383 
Sanford,  Chaps.  XL-XLV 
Trumbull's  A  Knightly  Soldier 
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History  of  Connecticut  during  the  War  of  *6i-'65,  Croffut  and 
Morris  (News  of  Sumter,  39-43  —  New  Britain  and  Hart- 
ford, 45,  46  —  Uniforms,  58-60  —  Departure  of  regiments, 
66-69,  83,  85,  86  —  Bull  Run,  97,  98  — Governor  Bucking- 
ham, 144,  251,  223  —  The  draft,  244,  245  —  Antietam,  264- 
286  —  Captain  of  a  battery,  333,  334  —  Colors  of  the  Eight- 
eenth, 355,  356  — Prisoners,  336,  357»  374-377  — News  of 
Gettysburg,  386-391— July  4,  1863,  395  — Admiral  Foote, 
397-401  —  Storming  column  at  Port  Hudson,  416-419  — 
Standards  of  army  —  Trumbull  and  Camp,  451,  452  —  Sol- 
diers* Aid,  etc.,  464-47^  —  Libby  and  Columbia,  499-503  — 
Andersonville,  527-531  —  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor,  etc., 
571,  572,  593  — Camp,  672,  673  — To  the  sea,  707,  708  — 
Prisons,  738-754  —  Entering  Richmond,  790,  791  —  Sur- 
render—Hawley— Muster  out,  794-796,  803-811) 


XVI     The  First  Written  Constitution,  1639 

Government  under  Massachusetts,  first  year — How  Hooker  had 
differed  from  Governor  Winthrop  on  the  question  of  govern- 
ment before  they  left  Massachusetts  —  The  migration  to  Con- 
necticut was  a  removal  of  those  who  believed  most  strongly  in 
government  by  the  people  —  Mr.  Hooker's  famous  sermon, 
**The  choice  of  public  magistrates  belongs  unto  the  people  by 
God's  own  allowance,"  etc.  —  "The  lesson  is  to  persuade  us, 
as  God  has  given  us  liberty,  to  take  it"  —  The  Constitution 
adopted,  1639  —  No  reference  to  the  King  —  Governor  and 
magistrates  elected  by  vote  of  all  the  freemen  —  Four  deputies 
chosen  from  each  town  to  make  the  laws  —  Voting  by  ballot  — 
The  "  First  written  Constitution  known  to  history  that  created 
a  government"  —  "Hartford  the  birthplace  of  American  De- 
mocracy "  —  Thomas  Hooker,  the  "  Father  of  American  De- 
mocracy " 

Fiske's  Beginnings  of  New  England,  126-128 

Johnston's  Connecticut,  63,  64,  66,  70-74  (Appendix  for  the 

Constitution  itself,  the  opening  paragraph,  the  description 

of  voting  by  ballot,  etc.) 
[Walker's  Thomas  Hooker,   1 18-128.    TwitchelVs  Hartford 

in  History,  66-81.    Fiske's  Historical  and  Literary  Essays, 

Vol.  H,  139-149] 


XVII    The  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut 

Illustrations  of  strict  laws  prevalent  all  through  New  England  — 
Strict  New  Haven  laws  —  A  few  of  the  famous  forgeries  of 
Samuel  Peters  —  Why  he  had  a  grudge  against  Connecticut  — 
The  reputation  which  his  forged  history  gave  the  State  —  The 
actual  leniency  of  New  England  laws  in  comparison  with  those 
of  other  colonies  and  of  England  at  the  same  time 

Johnston,  89-92,  98-100,  105,  106 

Trumbull's  Blue  Laws  True  and  False,  10-13,  17-19,  24,  29, 

31-37,  301-308 
[Samuel  Peters'  History  of  Connecttcut] 
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XVIII     How  the  United  States  Came  to  be  Called  Brother 
Jonathan 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  only  governor  in  all  the  colonies  who  did 
not  take  the  side  of  the  King  —  How  Washington  depended 
upon  him  for  advice  —  Consulting  "  Brother  Jonathan  "  —  The 
war  office  in  Lebanon  —  How  he  helped  Washington  with 
troops,  etc. 

Hollister,  Vol.  If,  424-429 
Sanford,  200,  233-236 
Johnston,  287,  294,  295 
[Stuart's  Life  of  Trumbull] 


XIX     Governor  Tryon  on  the  Connecticut  Coast 

The  burning  of  Danbury  in  1777  —  American  resistance  at  Ridge- 
field —  British  stores  at  Sag  Harbor  destroyed  in  retaliation  — 
The  fleet  in  the  Sound  in  1779  —  Helplessness  of  Connecticut 
coast  —  Treatment  of  New  Haven  —  Burning  of  Fairfield  and 
Greens  Farms  —  Norwalk  destroyed  except  six  Royalist  houses 
—  Return  of  fleet  to  New  York 

San  ford,  2 11 -2 18,  222-224 

Hollister,  Vol  II,  296-3(^  375-379 

[Child's  Old  New  England  Town,  Chap,  VIII] 

[Schenck's  History  of  Fairfield] 

"A    Connecticut   Battlefield   in    the   American   Revolution" 

(Danbury),  J.  M.  Ives,  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  VII, 

No.  5 


XX    The  Massacre  in  the  Wyoming  Valley 

Beauty  of  situation  —  Rival  claims  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecti- 
cut—  Settlement  by  Connecticut  —  Tory  hostile  feeling  aroused 
—  Attack  by  Colonel  Butler  — The  defense  — "The  Shades  of 
Death"  — Later  history  of  the  valley  —  Settlement  of  the 
claims 

Hollister,  Vol.  II,  330-356 

Johnston,  275-279 

Fiskc's  Critical  Period  in  American  History,  148-150 


XXII    Washington  and  Rochambeau  at  Wethersfield 

Washington  in  Hartford  —  The  meeting  with  Rochambeau  and 
other  officers  in  the  Webb  House,  Wethersfield  —  Plans  for  the 
Yorktown  campaign 

Hollister,  Vol.  II,  385-387,  393 

Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County,  Vol.  II,  477-480 
[Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  American  Revolution,  Vol.  I, 
435,  436] 
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XXIII    Arnold  at  New  London 

Bom  in  Norwich  —  [Early  career  in  the  war  —  March  to  Quebec 

—  Bravery  at  Saratoga  —  Attempted  betrayal  of  West  Point] 

. —  Coming  of  the  ships  to  New  London  —  How  the  signal  of 
distress  was  falsified  —  Colonel  Ledyard:  "If  I  must  lose,  to- 
day, honor  or  life,  you  who  knew  me  can  tell  which  it  will  be  " 

—  The  scene  in  New  London  harbor  —  The  destruction  of  the 
town  —  Burning  warehouses,  ships,  offices,  houses,  etc.  —  The 
attack  on  Fort  Griswold  —  Its  brave  defense  —  The  murder  of 
Colonel  Ledyard  —  Slaughter  within  the  fort  —  The  mourning 
in  New  London  —  Arnold  sails  away 

HoUister,  Vol.  II,  396-414 
Caulkins*  New  London,  545-572 
[San ford,  226-231] 


XXIV   The  "American  Turtle,"  and  the  "  Battle  of  the  Kegs  " 

Experiments  in  torpedo  boats  —  The  "Turtle"  —  Panic  among 
the  British  at  Philadelphia — Hopkinson's  amusing  poem 

lohnston,  296,  297 

Sanford,  210 

Hopkinson's  ^'Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  to  be  found  in  Stedman's 
Library  of  American  Literature,  Vol.  Ill,  244-246,  or  Hart's 
Contemporaries,  Vol.  II,  No.  196,  or  Watson's  Noble  Deeds 
of  Our  Fathers,  149-157 


XXV    Old  Newgate  Prison 

The  old  copper  mines  at  Simsbury  (Granby)  — Why  chosen  for 
a  prison  —  Escape  of  the  first  prisoner  —  Tories  imprisoned 
there  —  Attempt  to  escape  —  Newgate  of  today  —  The  under- 
ground chambers,  shafts,  old  ruined  buildings,  etc. 

Johnston,  300,  301 

"The  New  England  Newgate,"  E.  H.  Start,  New  England 

Magazine,  Vol.  Ill,  366  {illustrated) 
Phelps'  The  Connecticut  Newgate 


XXVI    John  Fitch  and  a  Connecticut  Steamboat 

Childhood  in  South  Windsor  —  Making  firearms  during  the  Revo- 
lution—  In  the  army  —  In  Kentucky  and  Ohio  —  Captured  by 
the  Indians  —  First  plans  for  boat,  1785  —  Successful  experi- 
ments in  1787  and  1790  —  Failure  to  get  necesssary  assistance  — 
Confidence  in  steamboat  navigation  —  Discouragement  —  Death 
in  Kentucky  —  His  claim  as  inventor  of  the  steamboat 

"The  Real  Inventor  of  the  Steamboat,"  C.  F.  Hammond,  Neiv 

England  Magazine,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  490 
Sparks^  American  Biography,  Vol.   VI,  85-166   (by  Charles 

Whittlesey) 
Sanford,  284,  285 
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XXVII  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  Roger  Sherman  —  Connecticut 

and  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

Ellsworth  and  Sherman  —  Prominence  in  Connecticut  affairs  — 
The  Ellsworth  house  in  Windsor  (Hayden's  Station)  — The 
Sherman  house  in  New  Haven  —  The  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1787  —  Connecticut's  three  delegates  —  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  large  and  small  states  over  the  method  of  representa- 
tion—  The  crisis  —  Ellsworth,  Sherman,  and  Johnson  suggest 
the  famous  "Connecticut  Compromise"  —  Why  Connecticut 
had  that  plan  to  suggest  —  The  great  importance  of  the  decision 

Fiske's  Critical  Period,  244-254 

Fiske's  Historical  and  Literary  Essays,  Vol.  II,  156-159 

"^  Visit  to  the  Old  Home  of  Oliver  Ellsworth/*  Mrs,  W,  I. 

Vinal,  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  VI,  No.  7 
"Eltnwood  Home  of  a  Distinguished  American"  Fanny  M. 

Olmstead,  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2 
"Roger  Sherman  —  A   Connecticut  Man  —  A  Maker  of  the 

Nation,**  R.  Esten  Phyfe,  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  VII, 

Nos.  3  and  4 

XXVIII  The  Western  Reserve  of  Connecticut  in  Ohio 

Connecticut's  claim  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  River  through  her 
charter  —  Why  she  ceded  her  claim  to  the  United  States  —  The 
land  reserved  in  Ohio  —  How  the  land  was  used  —  The  suffer- 
ers from  the  Tory  raids  on  the  coast  —  The  school  fund  —  Con- 
necticut settlers  in  Ohio  —  How  they  went  out  there  —  The 
part  they  took  in  the  "  Underground  Railroad,"  later  on 

Johnston,  279-283 

Fiske*s  Critical  Period,  189-195,  203-206 
[Hinsdale's  Old  Northwest.    Mathews^  Ohio  and  her  West- 
ern Reserve] 

XXIX  In  the  War  of  1812 

Captain  Isaac  Hull  and  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere  —  Decatur 
squadron  blockaded  at  New  London  —  Blue  Lights  Federalists 
—  Bombardment  at  Stonington  —  McDonough  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain 

San  ford,  241-246 

Hollister,  Vol.  II,  484-494 

Barnes*  Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of  1812,  Chaps.  II,  XV 

XXX  The  Hartford  Convention 

New  England's  attitude  toward  the  War  of  1812  —  Connecticut's 
refusal  to  send  out  militia  —  Decatur  at  New  London  —  The 
Hartford  Convention  —  The  suspicions  it  aroused  —  What  is 
known  to  have  been  done  —  Was  Connecticut  loyal? 

Hollister,  II,  476-502 

Johnston,  349-351 

Adams*  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  VIII,  Chap.  VIII 

Schouler^s  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  417-431 
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XXXI  Elihu  Burritt  — The  Famous  Blacksmith 

Early  struggles  for  an  education  —  Study  of  Languages  —  Fame 
—  Ability  to  read  and  write  in  fifty  different  languages  —  In- 
fluence in  favor  of  universal  peace 

"Elihu  Burritt,  the  Learned  Blacksmith/'  Ellen  S.  Bartlett 

(illustrated),  New  England  Magazine,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  10 
Parton's  Captains  of  Industry,  Vol,  I 
Northend's  Elihu  Burritt 

XXXII  Famous  Connecticut  Names 

(Not  already  mentioned  in  the  outline) 
Noah  Webster  —  John  Brown  —  Admiral  Foote  —  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards—  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  —  Mark  Twain  —  Chas. 
Dudley  Warner  —  Ethan  Allen  —  Henry  Ward  Beecher  —  Ed- 
mund Rowland  Sill  —  Horace  Wells  —  Horace  Bushnell  — 
Henry  Barnard 

XXXIII  Historic  Sites  and  Monuments  in  Connecticut 

Hartford 

Site  of  Charter  Oak 

Center  Church  and  Burying  Ground  (graves  of  Hooker, 
Haynes,  etc.) 

Dutch  Point 

Wadsworth  Athenaeum  (Elm  and  Nathan  Hale  statue) 

City  Hall  or  Old  State  House  (scene  of  Hartford  Conven- 
tion) 

At  the  Capitol  (the  Charter  —  Charter  Oak  chair  —  John 
Fitch  Memorial  —  Hooker  statue  —  Putnam  portrait  —  Put- 
nam statue  —  Putnam  tombstone  —  Governor  Buckingham 
statue  —  Documents  in  Library) 

Homes  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Samuel  Clemens  ("  Mark 
Twain"),  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
Windsor 

Site  of  Plymouth  Trading  Post 

Palisado  Green 

Burying  Ground   (Roger  Wolcott,  Oliver  Ellsworth) 

Oliver  Ellsworth  House  (Hayden's  Station) 
East  Windsor  (South  Windsor) 

Site  of  Jonathan  Edwards  House 

Grant  Homestead 

John  Fitch  Birthplace 
Wethersfield 

The  Green  (where  Stamp  Collector  Ingersoll  resigned) 

Comstock- Ferry  House  (old  tavern) 

Silas  Deane  House 

Webb  House  (where  Washington  met  Rochambeau) 
West  Hartford 

Noah  Webster  Birthplace 

Ed. —  20 
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Granby 

Old  Newgate 
New  Haven 

Center  Church 

Inscription  on  church  wall  —  Theophilus  Eaton 

Dixwell  monument 

Grove  Street  Cemetery  (Eli  Whitney,  Roger  Sherman, 
Theophilus  Eaton,  Admiral  Foote,  Noah  Webster) 

Roger  Sherman  House 

Admiral  Foote  House 

Arnold's  sign  and  fireplace  —  Historical  Society  Building 

Judges'  Cave  and  tablet  —  West  Rock 
Guilford 

Cellar  holes  (Regicides) 

Oldest  house  in  Connecticut 

Sachem's  Head 
New  London 

Nathan  Hale  schoolhouse 

Monument  at  Fort  Griswold 

John  Mason  monument  (Pequot  Hill,  Mystic) 

The  Winthrop  Mill,  1650 

Old  Burying  Ground 

Site  of  Avery  homestead  at  Poquonnodc 

Lady  Fenwick's  tomb  (Hollister,  Vol  I,  148-150) 

Perkins  House  —  Washington's  headquarters 
Norwich 

Uncas  monument  (original  stone  in  Slater  Memorial  Build- 
ing) 

Grave  of  Miantonomo 

Norwich  Falls  (pursuit  of  Narragansetts  by  Mohegans) 

Grave  of  John  Mason 

Home  of  Governor  Buckingham 

Site  of  Benedict  Arnold  House 
Lebanon 

Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull  House  and  War  Office 

Buckingham  Birthplace 

The  Green  (French  camp  in  the  Revolution) 

NORWALK 

Site  of  "  Battle  of  the  Rocks  "  in  1779 
Greenwich 

Putnam  Hill 
Danbury 

Wooster  monument 

Dibble  homestead 

Redding 

Putnam  Memorial  Park  (monument  —  fireplaces) 
Pomfret 

Putnam  Wolf  Den 
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Brooklyn 

House  where  Putnam  died 
Equestrian  statue  of  Putnam 

Church  whidi  Putnam  helped  build  and  of  which  he  was 
sextcm 

Canterbury 

Prudence  Crandall  House 

Litchfield 

Oliver  Wolcott  House  (where  George  Ill's  statue  was  melted 
into  bullets) 

Sausbury 

Salisbury  Furnace 

TORRINGTON 

John  Brown  Birthplace 

MlDDLEIOWN 

Indian  Hill 

Grave  of  Commodore  McDonough 

East  Haddam 

Nathan   Hale    Schoolhouse    (Goodspeed's   Landing) 
Bust  of  Hale  —  East  Haddam  Green 

South  Coventry 

Early  Home  of  Nathan  Hale 
Nathan  Hale  monument 
(List  arranged  by  counties  —  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New 
London,  Fairfield,  Windham,  Litchfield,  Middlesex,  Td- 
land) 

XXXIV    Additional  Local  Histories,  Stories,  and  Magazine 
Articles 

Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County 

Stiles'  Ancient  Windsor  (much  interesting  material) 

Calkins'  Norwich 

History  of  Middlesex  County 

Rocke/s  New  Haven  County 

Historical  Sketches  of  New  Haven,  Ellen  S.  Bartlett 

(Articles  from  Connecticut  Magazine  —  see  following  list) 

Hall's  Norwalk 

Camp's  New  Britain 

Bushnell's  Historical  Estimate  of  Connecticut 

Cogswell's  The  Regicides 
Sctcm's  Romance  of  the  Charter  Oak 
Cooper's  Wept  of  Wish  Ton  Wish 
Watson's  The  Old  Harbor  Town 

Alicia  Adams,  Betrothed  to  Nathan  Hale  —  Connecticut  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  VII 
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Benedict  Arnold  —  L.  H.  Munson  —  G>nnecticut  Magazine,  Vol. 

VII,  No.   I 
The  Center  Church  Burying  Ground  and  Its  Associations  —  Mary 

K.  Talcott  —  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  I 
Silas  Deane  and  the  Coming  of  Lafayette  —  G.  A.  Boutwell  — 

New  England  Machine,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2 
The  Home  of  Timothy  and  Jonathan  Edwards  —  Mary  Starr  — 

(illustrated)  —  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  IV 
Old    Farmington,    Connecticut  —  Wm.     Potts — (illustrated)  — 

New  England   Magazine,  Vol.   XV,   No.  9 
Thomas    Hooker  —  Alice    Porter  —  Connecticut   Magazine,   VoL 

VI  Litchfield,  Connecticut  —  Wm.  L.  Adam  —  (illustrated)  — 

New  England  Magazine,  Vol.  XV,  No.  6 
Litchfield  County  —  Its  Contributions  to  a  Nation's  Fame  —  H. 

Gay  Trumbull  —  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2 
Middletown  —  G.  I.  Chafee — (illustrated) — Connecticut  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  IV 
Some  Old  Mattabeseck  Families  —  Tales  of  Old  Middletown  — 

(illustrated)  —  M.    E.   Jackson  —  Connecticut   Magazine,   Vol. 

VII,  No.  5 
The   Story  of  a   New  England   Town — (Middletown) — John 

Fiske  — Atlantic,  Vol.  86,  No.  318 
Where  Connecticut  Has  a  Glimpse  of  the  Sea  —  Mystic  —  O.  D. 

Tompkins  —  (illustrated)  —  New    England    Magazine,    April, 

1901 
New  Britain  in  the  Days  of  the  Revolution  —  Mrs.  C.  J.  Parker 

—  (illustrated)  —  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  I 

New     Haven  —  Walter     Allen — (illustrated) — New     England 

Magazine,  Vol.  XX,  No.  4 
The    New   Haven   Green  — Ellen    S.    Bartlett— (illustrated) — 

Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  VI 
Grove  Street  Cemetery,  New  Haven  —  E.   S.   Bartlett — (illus- 
trated) —  Connecticut   Magazine,   Vol.    I 
A  New  Haven  Church  — E.   S.   Bartlett— (illustrated) —Cx>n- 

necticut  Magazine,  Vol.  Ill 
Tlie   Town   of   New   Haven  —  Geo.    H.   Ford — (illustrated)  — 

Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  V 
New  London,   Conn.  —  Henry  R.   Palmer — (illustrated  —  New 

England  Magazine,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  3 
Norwalk,    Connecticut  —  Angeline    Scott — (illustrated) — New 

England  Magazine,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  5 
Norwalk,  Ancient  and  Modem  —  A.  H.  Byington — (illustrated) 

—  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  I 

Norwich,  Connecticut  —  Leonard  W.  Bacon  —  (illustrated)  — 
New  England  Magazine,  Vol.  XV,  No.  2 

Israel  Putnam  —  F.  G.  Bragg — (illustrated) — Connecticut 
Magazine,  Vol.  V 

Salisbury  —  E.  S.  Bartlett — (illustrated) — Connecticut  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  IV 
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The    Smallpox    Hospital    Rock  —  Jas.    Shepard — (illustrated) 
Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  I 

The  Tories  of  Connecticut  —  Jas.  Shepard  —  Connecticut  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  IV 

Noah     Webster  —  W.     W.     Judd  —  (illustrated)  —  Connecticut 
Magazine,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2 

The  First  Civil   Settlement  in   Connecticut  —  Wethersfield  —  L. 
W.  Hicks  —  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  VII,  Nos.  3  and  4 

New  Connecticut  or  Western  Reserve  —  E.  D.  Lamed 
I    Beginnings  —  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  I 
II    Centennial  —  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  Ill 

The     Western     Reserve  —  Robert     Shackleton  —  New  England 
Magazine,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  3 

Old     Windsor  —  Chas.     F.     Olin  —  (illustrated)  —  Connecticut 
Magazine,  Vol.  VI,  No.  7 

The  Historic  Old  Town  of  Windsor  —  Chas.  F.  Olin — (illus- 
trated) —  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  VIII 

A  Case  of  Witchcraft  in  Hartford  —  C.  J.  Hoadly  —  Connecticut 
Magazine,  Vol  V 

The     History     of    Anaesthesia  —  Jas.     McManus  —  Connecticut 
Magazine,  Vol.  I 

Source  Material  —  illustrative 

Hart's  Contemporaries,  Vol.  I,  No.  117  (selection  from  Brad- 
ford's  History,  telling  story  of   Plymouth   settlement   at 
Windsor) 
Hart's  Contemporaries,  Vol.  I,  No.  144 

The    True    Blue    Laws    of    Connecticut  — 1672  —  (extracts 
from  the  genuine  code) 
Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut 
Colonial  Records  of  New  Haven — (to   1665) 

(Very  many  interesting  details  may  be  gathered  from  these  old 
records) 
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Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Series  No  2 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  HARTFORD,  CONN.,  WITH  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

OF  DISTRICTS 

By  Thomas  S  Weaver 


Public  schools  have  existed  in  Hartford  for  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  years.  At  first  they  were  maintained  partly  by 
tax  levy  and  partly  by  fixed  contributions,  or  "  rates,"  paid  by 
parents  or  guardians  of  pupils,  but  since  1845  they  have  been 
free  schools  in  the  sense  that  they  have  been  wholly  supported 
by  the  public  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  city. 
Thomas  Hooker,  with  his  colonists,  came  to  Hartford  from 
Newtown  (now  Cambridge),  Mass.,  in  1636,  and  in  1637  one 
Mr.  John  Higg^nson  was  mentioned  as  a  "  resident  and  school- 
master," and  in  1640  Mr.  Collins  was  "  established  "  to  teach 
school  in  Hartford,  and  in  1643  the  colony  voted  to  pay  fifteen 
pounds  sterling  each  year  for  a  teacher,  besides  what  parents 
contributed.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Hartford  public 
schools,  and  there  has  been  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
schools  maintained  by  the  public  of  the  town  so  far  as  history 
shows.  The  inheritance  of  the  public  schools  in  Hartford  is, 
as  will  be  seen,  one  long  in  years,  and  it  is  to  be  said  further 
that  there  has  always  been  manifest  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  from  the  earliest  Colonial  days  down  to  the  present 
time  to  provide  for  the  children  an  education  as  broad  and  as 
liberal  as  can  be  provided  in  such  schools. 

At  the  beginning,  and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years, 
until  1 76 1,  the  schools  were  in  one  district  and  under  one 
management.  In  that  year  the  General  Assembly  and  Com- 
pany of  His  Majesty's  English  Colony  of  Connecticut  divided 
the  town  into  two  schqpl  districts,  the  original  district  being 
north  of  Little  River  and  the  second  being  south  of  that  stream. 
Since  that  time,  as  the  town  has  grown,  there  have  been  other 
districts  set  off,  until  now  there  are  nine  school  districts,  each 
providing  its  own  schoolhouses,  and  caring  for  the  schools  in 
its  own  autonomy.  This  district  system  is  the  peculiarity  of 
school  management  in  Hartford,  and  so  far  as  is  known  there 
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IS  no  city  of  like  population  that  carries  on  its  educational 
facilities  under  this  system.  The  schools  have  prog^ressed 
under  this  management  and  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of 
educators  who  have  investigated  them,  and  they  are  very  close 
to  the  people.  Private  schools  do  not  exist  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  except  that  parochial  schools  are  maintained  as  they  are 
in  all  large  cities  in  the  country. 

The  workings  of  the  system  are  given  here  in  brief,  that 
they  may  be  understood,  and  afterwards  some  account  of  the 
work  done  in  the  schools  at  the  present  time,  with  a  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  schools  and  of  the  noted  schoolmasters 

that  have  done  so  much  to  establish  education  in  Hartford  on 

« 

a  sound  basis,  will  follow. 

The  school  district  is  the  unit  of  the  system.  There  are  nine 
of  these  districts  in  Hartford,  varying  in  territory,  in  number 
of  children  of  school  age,  and  in  wealth.  Each  year  the  dis- 
trict meets,  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  being  entitled  to  a 
vote,  and  elect  a  committee  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  is 
designated  as  chairman,  and  he  is  practically  the  business  head 
of  the  district.  A  tax  is  laid  by  the  district,  the  income  from 
which  is  applied  to  maintenance  of  the  schools  in  that  district, 
other  sources  of  income  being  a  one  mill  tax  from  the  town, 
and  a  distribution  through  the  state  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund,  founded  by  the  sale  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve, 
now  northern  Ohio,  by  the  state,  each  child  of  school  age  being 
apportioned  $2.25  per  year.  If  a  schoolhouse  is  to  be  built,  the 
district  takes  action  in  public  meeting,  and  provides  for  it  from 
its  own  resources.  The  district  committee  employs  principal, 
teachers,  janitors,  and  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  prop- 
erty and  the  general  comfort  of  the  pupils.  The  Board  of 
School  Visitors  is  the  representative  of  the  town  (or  city), 
and  it  has  powers  under  the  state  law  which  are  used  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  unification  of  the  schools  in  course  of  study, 
in  supervision  of  plans  of  buildings,  that  they  may  be  safe  and 
sanitary,  in  providing  a  school  attendance  officer  to  keep  tru- 
ancy to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  in  otherwise  carrying  for- 
ward the  work  of  the  schools.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  works  under  its  direc- 
tion, performing  likewise  the  duties  of  acting  school  visitor, 
thus  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  actual  work  in  the  schools 
themselves.  The  city  provides  instruction  in  manual  training 
and  domestic  science,  furnishing  equipment  and  material,  and 
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employing  a  corps  of  competent  trained  teachers  in  these  lines. 
In  each  of  eight  of  the  districts  there  is  maintained  by  the  city 
a  woodworking  room  fully  equipped,  a  kitchen,  and  sewing 
rooms,  providing  for  instruction  in  woodworking  for  all  the 
boys  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  in  sewing  for  all 
girls  in  the  grades  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth,  inclusive,  and 
in  cooking  for  the  girls  of  the  ninth  grade.  In  these  depart- 
ments the  work  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  very  satis- 
factory to  the  pupils  and  parents,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fixture  in  the  schools.  An  exhibit  of  the  work  is  to  be  shown 
in  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  that  it  will  prove  attractive  is 
probable. 

The  course  of  study  is  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  School 
Visitors,  and  is  revised  every  five  years.  Text-books  are  also 
provided  by  the  city  for  both  the  district  and  the  high  schools. 
In  connection  with  the  course  of  study  and  the  text-books, 
the  Principals'  Club,  a  voluntary  association,  recommends  to 
the  board  the  course  and  such  text-books  as  seem  advisable. 
The  unification  of  the  work  in  the  schools  is  thus  secured, 
and  the  schools  move  forward  with  the  least  possible  friction, 
opportunity  presenting  itself  for  much  individual  work  and 
freedom  on  the  part  of  both  principals  and  teachers. 

To  illustrate  the  business  functions  of  the  schools,  figures 
given  below  will  show  the  amount  of  money  received  from  all 
sources  for  the  Hartford  schools  during  the  year  closing  in 
July,  1903,  the  latest  available  data,  and  the  various  directions 
in  which  the  money  was  expended  during  that  year:  Sources 
of  income.  —  From  state  grant,  $38,630.25 ;  from  town  tax  of 
one  mill,  $58,299.45;  from  district  taxes,  varying  in  rate, 
$181,599.94;  from  corporation  tax,  collected  by  state  and  dis- 
tributed to  districts,  $27,331.32.  Disbursements,  in  the  main 
features. —  Teachers*  salaries  (including  high  school  teachers), 
$256,467.06;  fuel  and  incidentals,  $33,662.68;  new  buildings 
(provided  for  by  loans),  $59,968.26;  repairs,  $25,297.24;  li- 
braries, $3,091.77;  other  objects,  including  interest  on  loans 
and  incidentals  not  classified,  $111,393.42.  In  addition,  the 
Board  of  School  Visitors  expended  $43,538.78  for  text-books, 
manual  training,  evening  schools,  superintendence,  and  the 
employment  of  a  school  attendance  officer. 

In  the  above  paragraphs  the  high  school  is  included.  This 
is  maintained  by  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  is  administered  by  a 
high  school  committee  chosen  by  the  citizens  each  year. 
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The  Hartford  public  schools,  in  brief,  are  managed:  first, 
by  the  district,  which  is  the  unit;  second,  by  the  Board  of 
School  Visitors,  acting  under  state  law,  for  the  city ;  the  high 
school  being  managed  by  the  town  high  school  cortmiittee,  the 
Board  of  School  Visitors  having  the  same  power  over  its 
course  of  study  and  text-books  that  it  has  over  the  course  of 
study  and  text-books  in  the  district  schools. 

It  is  possible  that  the  general  plan  of  management  will 
strike  those  tmfamiliar  with  it  as  very  complex,  having  mixed 
responsibilities  and  being  without  the  strength  that  might  re- 
sult from  the  single  system.  The  condition  of  the  schools,  and 
the  very  evident  interest  in  them  by  the  citizens  of  the  dis- 
tricts, the  amount  of  freedom  for  individual  work  on  the  part 
of  principal  and  teachers  alike,  the  democratic  status  of  the 
schools,  and  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  city  have  endorsed 
by  general  vote  the  present  system  many  times  during  the  past 
few  years,  is  evidence  to  satisfy  that  common  school  education 
in  Hartford  is  in  a  healthful  condition,  and  that  its  results  meet 
the  demands  of  the  public  for  good  district  schools  and  for  a 
good  high  school. 
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The  district  schools 


The  following  historical  sketches  of  the  district  schools 
give  an  idea  of  the  establishment  of  the  various  districts,  and, 
in  connection  with  the  sketches  of  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  districts,  which  are  given  more  extensively  than  the 
others,  will  be  found  the  germs  from  which  the  schools  of  the 
city  at  present  have  been  developed.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  good  work  done  in  the  early  days  by  Jesse  Olney, 
or  in  the  days  of  the  revival  of  common  school  education  imder 
the  lead  of  Horace  Mann,  by  such  men  as  Frederick  F.  Bar- 
rows, Chatmcey  Harris,  and  Augustus  Morse.  It  is  a  long 
and  notable  school  history  which  Hartford  presents,  and  that 
history  shows  in  all  of  its  stages,  almost  without  exception,  a 
continual  moving  upward  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools, 
first,  by  securing  the  best  possible  talent  to  lead  them,  to  give 
the  leaders  good  teachers,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  their  choice 
of  teachers,  and  to  provide  buildings  and  equipment  that  are 
products  of  the  best  thought  in  their  line.  The  districts  in 
order  are: 

The  First  district  maintains  what  is  known  as  the  Brown 
School,  and  has  the  longest  historical  existence,  being  contem- 
poraneous with  the  settlement  of  Hartford.  Its  regfistration 
is  1,862  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,650.  It  has 
three  school  buildings,  grouped,  and  is  presided  over  by 
Charles  L.  Ames,  principal,  with  an  assistant  corps  of  forty- 
four  teachers. 

The  Second  district  maintains  the  South  Schools,  so  called, 
and  has  five  school  buildings,  scattered  over  its  territory,  which 
is  the  largest  in  any  one  district  in  the  city.  Its  registration 
is  4,359  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  4,065.  The 
supervising  principal  is  Charles  H.  Keyes,  and  he  has  the 
assistance  of  four  sub-principals  and  a  corps  of  113  teachers. 

The  Third  district  is  known  as  the  Second  North  School 
District,  and  the  1,454  pupils  are  housed  in  one  building,  the 
average  attendance  being  1,222.  The  principal  is  Wilbur  F. 
Gordy,  M.A.,  and  he  has  under  him  a  corps  of  thirty  teachers. 
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The  Fourth  district  maintains  the  West  Middle  School,  and 
has  four  buildings,  three  grouped  for  the  main  school  and  the 
Noah  Webster  School  in  an  outlying  section.  Its  registration 
is  1,060,  with  an  average  attendance  of  955.  The  principal  is 
Willis  I.  Twichell,  and  there  are  thirty-five  teachers  on  his 
staflf. 

The  Fifth  district  maintains  the  Arsenal  School,  which  has 
three  buildings  grouped  to  accommodate  a  registration  of 
1,076,  with  an  average  attendance  of  950.  B.  Norman  Strong 
is  the  principal,  and  the  corps  of  teachers  under  his  charge 
ntmibers  twenty-four. 

The  Sixth  district  maintains  the  Washington  Street  School, 
and  has  besides  the  large  building  of  the  main  school  the 
Wilson  Street  School,  in  an  outlying  section.  The  registration 
is  1,018,  with  an  average  attendance  of  891.  Miss  Elizabeth 
J.  Cairns  is  principal,  with  twenty-three  teachers  on  the  staflf. 

The  Seventh  district,  the  smallest  in  the  city,  has  one  build- 
ing, known  as  the  Southwest  School.  The  registration  is  97, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  87.  The  principal  is  Miss 
Belle  C.  Davis,  and  two  other  teachers  make  up  the  staflF. 

The  Eighth  district  maintains  the  Northeast  School,  which 
has  a  registration  of  770,  with  an  average  attendance  of  700. 
It  has  one  large  double  building.  Frank  A.  Brackett  is  princi- 
pal, and  he  has  the  assistance  of  eighteen  teachers. 

The  Ninth  district  maintains  the  Northwest  School,  and  has 
one  school  building.  The  registration  is  582,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  498.  Miss  J.  Isabella  Price  is  principal,  and  the 
staflf  of  teachers  numbers  sixteen. 

THE    BROWN    SCHOOL 

Historical  Successor  of  the  First  Public  School  in  Hartford 

The  traditions  of  Colonial  days  are  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Brown  school,  which  is  the  direct  successor  of  the  first 
school  supported  by  the  colonists  in  1643,  although  it  was  not 
called  the  Brown  School  until  1866,  when  the  original  build- 
ing of  the  present  plant  was  erected  and  named  after  Mr. 
Flavins  A.  Brown,  whose  connection  with  the  school  was  at 
first  that  of  writing  master,  and  afterward,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  district 
committee.  Not  much  is  known  of  the  first  hundred  years  of 
this  first  district  school,  except  that  the  Colonial  Assembly 
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made  it  incumbent  upon  all  towns  containing  fifty  families  or 
more  to  appoint  one  or  more  teachers  within  the  town  to 
teach  the  children  to  read  and  write.  That  the  district  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  this  educational  work  for  the  entire  town 
of  Hartford  until  1 761  is  true,  and  that  since  the  division  of  the 
town  into  two  districts  by  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year 
the  school  has  continued  to  progress,  is  also  true.  In  1771  the 
district  built  a  schoolhouse  of  brick  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  burying  ground,  as  near  to  the  exact  center  of  the  town 
as  could  be.  This  schoolhouse  cost  £245  14s.  4d.  and  was 
in  commission  until  1816. 

In  1810  the  three  schools  in  the  First  district  were  united, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Webb,  with  assistant 
teachers.  To  Mr.  Webb  belongs  the  credit  of  establishing  the 
graded  system,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Mr.  Josiah  Beckwith. 
Mr.  Webb  continued  as  head  of  the  school  until  1822.  During 
his  incumbency,  in  18 16,  a  two-story  stone  schoolhouse  was 
built  on  Market  Street,  near  to  the  central  square  of  the  town, 
and  this  building  became  famous  as  the  starting  point  in  educa- 
tion for  many  of  the  business  men  of  the  Hartford  of  today,  as 
well  as  of  many  men  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  was 
familiarly  known  as  "  The  Stone  Jug,"  and  many  are  the  tales 
told  of  the  experiences  of  teachers  and  pupils  within  its  granite 
walls.  Shortly  after  the  building  of  this  stone  schoolhouse,  the 
district  voted  $200  for  providing  stationery  for  the  school  and 
$25  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  poor  children.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  free  supplies  of  books  and  stationery  to  pupils 
in  the  public  schools,  and  in  1874  the  district  took  the  broadest 
possible  step  in  this  direction,  and  voted  to  supply  "  each  desk 
with  books,  slates,  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  instruction 
of  the  pupils,  at  the  expense  of  the  district." 

In  1818  a  writing  master  was  added  to  the  teaching  force. 
The  salary  of  Mr.  Webb  was  $600  per  year,  and  the  women 
teachers  received  from  $130  to  $250  per  year,  and  the  men 
teachers  $300  or  over. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Alcott,  a  contemporary  of  the  times,  says,  in  a 
"  History  of  the  First  District  School  of  Hartford,"  that  there 
were  "  two  hundred  schools  in  Connecticut  that  did  not  expend 
altogether  so  much  as  this  one  school  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation." This  is  easily  to  be  understood.  The  new  stone 
schoolhouse  was  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  close  to  all  its 
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business  interests,  which  at  that  time  were  largely  connected 
with  the  water  front  on  the  Connecticut  River.  There  were 
no  railroads,  the  stage  routes  made  headquarters  but  a  few 
steps  from  the  schoolhou^e  at  the  tavern  on  the  square,  and 
the  wealthy  families  lived  in  the  district  where  business  was 
carried  on.  This  brought  to  the  school  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  active  and  intelligent  men  of  the  city,  who  were  to  a 
large  extent  the  active  men  of  the  state  in  business  and  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  liberality  with  which  the  people  provided  for 
the  schools  in  those  days  was  typical  of  the  generous  spirit  with 
which  the  people  of  the  larger  Hartford  have  cared  for  their 
schools. 

Wood  was  furnished  for  the  school  early  in  the  season,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  principal  tp  get  at  the  school 
building  early  and  build  the  fires  in  the  winter.  In  this  he  was 
usually  assisted  by  some  of  the  larger  boys.  Mr.  Webb,  who 
was  a  man  of  considerable  force  in  the  school,  retired  in  1822, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Phineas  Talcott,  who  remained  six 
years. 

In  1827  there  came  to  the  school  Jesse  Olney,  A.M.,  a  man 
of  unusual  genius  as  a  teacher  and  manager  of  a  school,  and 
the  pioneer  in  this  state  in  the  study  of  geography.  In  his 
chosen  specialty  he  published  "An  Atlas  of  the  World  "  in 
1828,  which  is  a  credit  to  the  firm  of  printers,  Robinson  & 
Pratt  of  Hartford,  who  showed  great  skill  in  the  reproduction 
of  maps  by  wood  engraving.  Mr.  Olney  found  a  school  of 
nearly  600  pupils,  and  he  divided  it  into  three  departments,  of 
which  he  had  immediate  charge  of  the  first.  His  assistants 
were  Miss  Maria  Rockwell,  Miss  Mary  Collins,  and  Miss 
Clarissa  Warner.  Flavins  A.  Brown  began  his  long  service 
for  the  school  as  writing  master,  under  Mr.  Olney's  principal- 
ship.  The  branches  of  study  in  the  first  department  were: 
"  spelling,  defining,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  ancient  and  modern  history, 
natural  philosophy,  algebra,  bookkeeping  by  double  entry,  and 
the  girls  were  taught  in  painting^  and  needle  work."  This  was 
certainly  an  extended  curriculum  for  a  district  school,  and 
worth  a  passing  note,  when  the  present  brings  so  many  com- 
plaints of  "  overwork  "  in  the  schools.  The  text-books  used 
were  "  Webster's  Elementary  Spelling  Book,"  "  The  New 
Testament,"  "  Olney's  National  Preceptor,"  "  Colburn's  First 
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Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  mental,  "  DaboU's  Arithmetic,"  "  Mur- 
ray's Grammar,"  "  Olney's  Geography,"  "  Hale's  United  States 
History,"  "Comstock's  Natural  Philosophy,"  and  "Day's 
Mathematics."  The  boys  were  taught  by  the  principal,  and 
the  girls  by  the  assistants.  The  opening  exercises  of  the  first 
department  included  reading  from  "  The  New  Testament "  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  routine  of  the  school  following. 

The  second  department  was  headed  by  Elijah  Knox,  who 
had  one  assistant.  Miss  Betsey  Campbell.  The  course  of  study 
and  the  text-books  were  the  same  as  in  the  first  department, 
but  the  pupils  were  not  so  far  advanced. 

The  third  department  had  four  teachers.  Miss  Betsey  Pres- 
ton and  Miss  Catherine  Perkins,  who  taught  the  boys,  and  Miss 
Mary  D.  Reeve  and  Miss  Catherine  Danforth,  who  taught  the 
g^rls.  The  alphabet  was  taught  in  this  department,  and  read- 
ing was  taught  by  the  use  of  "  Hazen's  Symbolical  Primer  " 
and  "  Leavitt's  Easy  Lessons." 

Mr.  Alcott,  in  his  comments  upon  the  school  as  it  existed 
under  Mr.  Olney  says :  "  The  Hartford  school  has  attempted 
to  keep  the  pupils  constantly  employed,  and  to  interest  them. 
The  lessons  are  very  short,  and  all  reading  is  in  a  pitch  of  voice 
perfectly  natural,  and  there  is  no  jumping  at  a  pause."  As  to 
the  discipline,  it  was  "  mild,  parental,  firm,  energetic,  and  con- 
tinual, the  teachers  speaking  in  a  soft,  mild  voice."  In  order 
that  the  school  might  be  dismissed  in  an  orderly  manner,  each 
pupil  was  required  to  stand  and  perform  a  sum  in  mental  arith- 
metic aloud,  or  repeat  some  part  of  the  multiplication  table. 
They  were  then  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  room,  singly.  News- 
papers were  brought  into  the  school  and  read,  imaginary  travels 
of  pupils  were  described  on  the  maps,  and  a  publication  known 
as  "The  Juvenile  Rambler"  was  read  in  the  school.  Twotoxes 
of  minerals  for  special  study  were  also  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  school  during  this  period 
was  a  regular  exercise  in  "  Thinking."  Mr.  Alcott  has  a 
chapter  on  this  feature,  in  which  he  commends  it  highly,  and 
g^ves  a  description  of  the  operation :  "  Considerable  pains  is 
taken  in  the  Hartford  School  to  make  the  children  think.  They 
are  asked  to  sit  still  for  a  few  moments  and  recall  some  fact  of 
which  they  have  heard  or  read,  or  something  within  their  own 
observation.  After  an  interval  of  silence  they  are  allowed  to 
repeat  what  they  have  thought,  in  response  to  the  raised  hand. 
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Sometimes  they  walk  once  around  the  room  while  they  are 
speaking.  This  was  apparently  to  give  them  ease  and  natural- 
ness of  feeling.  The  children  thus  taught  were  from  three  to 
five  years  old,  or  from  six  to  nine  years  old.  A  quotation  from 
one  of  the  "thinkers"  in  the  three  to  five  years  old  class 
follows : 

"  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  while ;  almost  half  an  hour. 
What  are  hats  made  of?  Sometimes  fur  and  sometimes  baked 
straw.  If  I  have  an  apple  and  cut  it  into  five  pieces  how  many 
fifths  would  there  be  ?  The  Turks  do  not  smoke  tobacco.  They 
smoke  opitun."  The  questions  asked  by  some  of  the  pupils 
during  this  thinking  period  were  of  "such  a  moral  nature 
that  they  would  puzzle  a  philosopher." 

It  was  during  Mr.  Olney's  incumbency  that  singing  was 
taught  by  Mr.  Ives  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Kingsley,  showing  that  the  school  was  for  the  time  quite  un- 
usual, and  worthy  of  more  consideration  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  than  almost  any  other  school  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Olney  was  afterwards  comptroller  of  the  state,  and  will  be 
long  remembered  for  the  text-books  that  he  prepared  for  school 
use. 

From  the  term  of  years  Mr.  Olney  had  charge  of  the  school 
until  1850  the  principals  were  Messrs.  Snow  and  Gallup.  In 
that  year  Frederick  Freeman  Barrows  came  to  the  school, 
and  remained  with  it  until  189 1.  His  service  of  more  than 
forty  years  was  in  many  ways  the  most  notable  that  any  school 
principal  in  Hartford  ever  enjoyed.  He  was  a  bom  school- 
master, an  unerring  judge  of  human  nature,  and  the  thousands 
of  graduates  of  the  Brown  School,  as  it  was  known  for  many 
years  during  his  incumbency,  still  remember  him  with  gfrati- 
tude.  Mr.  Barrows  saw  the  school  population  of  the  district 
grow  enormously,  successive  additions  to  the  stone  building 
being  made,  and  a  primary  school  being  erected  on  Pearl 
Street,  some  half  a  mile  from  the  main  school.  In  1866,  a 
committee,  of  which  Flavius  A.  Brown  was  chairman,  secured 
for  the  district  the  site  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Talcott 
Streets,  and  the  Brown  School  was  built,  a  solid  structure, 
dignified,  and  still  in  use.  It  had  accommodations  for  1,200 
children,  and  cost  $185,000.  In  this  building  Mr.  Barrows  held 
supreme  command,  and  under  his  direction  many  of  the  men 
and  women  noted  in  Hartford  life  were  trained.    The  fortieth 
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anniversary  of  his  principalship  was  celebrated  in  1890,  and 
there  were  gathered  representatives  of  many  nationalities  to 
congratulate  him  and  the  district  on  his  long  service  in  a  school 
which  had  known  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic,  Gentile  nor 
Jew,  in  its  administration,  but  had  looked  only  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  pupils,  and  the  most  that  could  be  made  of  them. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Barrows  that  the 
population  of  the  district  began  the  change  which  has  since 
progressed  until  the  school  is  practically  for  the  education  of 
foreign  children,  of  many  nationalities.  Mr.  Barrows  adjusted 
his  school  to  the  changes  as  the  years  went  on,  and  was  ever 
foremost  in  bringing  new  ideas  of  value  into  the  curriculum. 
Above  all,  he  carried  a  firm  hand  and  a  steady  purpose,  which 
was  as  much  impressed  upon  the  teachers  of  his  staff  as  upon 
the  pupils. 

In  1888  the  district  authorized  the  committee  to  build  a 
kindergarten  structure  for  the  school,  and  it  was  occupied  in 
the  following  year.  This  was  the  first  public  school  .kinder- 
garten built  in  Connecticut,  had  accommodations  for  200  pupils, 
and  is  still  the  home  of  the  little  people  of  the  east  side  section 
during  kindergarten  hours. 

Charles  L.  Ames,  the  present  principal,  who  came  to  the 
school  during  the  later  years  of  Mr.  Barrows's  incumbency  as 
vice-principal,  has  been  at  the  guiding  head  since  1891.  Under 
his  patient,  farseeing,  and  untiring  labors  the  school  has  pro- 
gressed, until  it  numbers  something  over  1,600  pupils,  over 
1,000  of  them  being  foreign  born,  or  of  foreign  parentage,  and 
of  the  remainder  there  are  but  few  who  are  of  what  might  be 
called  native  stock.  In  1893  ^  large  addition  was  made  to  the 
plant  on  the  Morgan  Street  side  of  the  site.  This  is  a  notable 
building  in  its  construction  and  arrangement,  and  has  ten 
class-rooms,  a  sewing-room,  and  a  cooking-room,  besides 
offices  for  the  principal  and  assistant  and  quarters  for  the  li- 
brary of  the  school.  In  the  basement  is  a  woodworking-room 
and  a  laboratory. 

The  school  as  it  is  under  Mr.  Ames  today  is  solving  a  prob- 
lem of  assimilating  what  might  be  called  crude  material  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  from  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
kindergarten  the»*e  are  very  many  children  who  when  they 
enter  the  rooms  are  wholly  unable  to  understand  the  English 
language,  and,  as  immigration  from  eastern  Europe  continues. 
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the  same  fact  is  true  of  many  children  in  the  upper  grades. 
How  to  teach  these  children  of  foreign  birth  the  English  lan- 
guage, to  begin  with,  and  to  ingjain  into  their  minds  the  pri- 
mary duties  of  American  citizenship  which  they  are  so  soon  to 
assume,  is  the  task  set  before  the  Brown  School.  The  task  is 
taken  up  cheerfully,  and  the  district,  itself  wealthy  in  property, 
having  the  central  business  section  within  its  lines,  supplies 
the  principal  with  the  best  possible  trained  teachers.  Many  of 
them  have  been  with  the  school  during  the  wonderful  changes 
in  its  population,  and  have  acquired  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
work.  The  results  have  been  seen  in  graduates  of  foreign 
pupils  from  the  school  who  have  won  honors  in  the  High 
School,  in  the  universities,  and  are  now  successful  as  profes- 
sional or  business  men  in  the  city  and  elsewhere.  The  problem 
of  the  "  Unassimilated  Foreigner  "  can  be  solved,  as  the  Brown 
School  has  shown,  if  the  aforesaid  foreigner  can  only  be 
captured  early  enough. 

Enough  has  been  pointed  out  thus  far  to  bring  into  relief 
the  fact  that,  first  of  all,  the  Brown  School  inherited  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  first  public  school  of  the  Colony,  and  that  it  has 
progressed  during  all  the  years  of  its  notable  history,  under  the 
lead  of  strong  men,  who  thought  out  in  advance  many  of  the 
educational  problems  that  now  confront  the  country,  and  ap- 
plied the  straightforward  solution  of  definite  work  for  the 
training  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge,  that  they  might  come 
to  manhood's  estate  grounded  in  fixed  principles,  as  well  as  be 
able  by  their  training  to  make  those  principles  an  active  force 
for  good  in  their  lives.    And  the  good  work  is  still  going  on. 

The  Brown  School  district  expended  during  the  year  clos- 
ing July  14,  1903,  $56,035.64,  of  which  $33,907.00  were  for 
teachers'  salaries.  Dr.  George  C.  Bailey  is  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  business  agent  of  the  district. 

THE  SOUTH   SCHOOL 

Second  to  be  Established,  and  Providing  for  One-third  of  the 
City's  School  Population 

As  has  been  seen,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  di- 
vided the  town  of  Hartford  into  two  districts  in  176 1.  It  was 
not  until  1765,  howeyer,  that  the  town  took  steps  to  ratify  the 
division,  and  it  was  not  until  1769  that  the  Second,  or  South, 
district  built  its  first  schoolhouse.  This  was  a  one-story, 
Ed. —  21 
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20  X  30  Structure  of  brick,  and  it  stood  on  what  is  now  known 
as  Barnard  Square  (after  the  well  known  educator  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard,  whose  home  was  near),  but  longer  known  as  the 
South  Green.  When  this  schoolhouse  was  built  the  park,  or 
green,  was  a  pasture  and  playground,  and  it  was  considered 
quite  out  of  the  way,  although  it  was  on  the  main  road  to 
Wethersfield,  a  neighboring  colonial  town. 

Deacon  Elijah  Knox,  who  was  for  a  time  assistant  to  Jesse 
Olney  in  the  First  district  school,  was  a  teacher  in  this  school 
for  some  time.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  says  that  "  Deacon  Knox's 
idea  of  schoolkeeping  was  discipline,  and  that  the  chief  end 
to  keep  in  view  was  the  end  of  a  ruler."  He  received  a  salary 
of  $300  per  year.  In  1829  the  district  moved  its  building  site 
to  a  point  somewhat  further  north  and  across  the  street,  to  the 
location  now  occupied  by  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  on  that  prop- 
erty built  a  two-story  structure,  with  two  rooms  on  each  floor. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  the  needs  of  the  district  were  sup- 
plied by  this  schoolhouse,  and,  when  the  population  began  to 
increase  and  to  move  westward,  the  old  building  was  sold  to 
St.  Peter's  Church,  and  was  occupied  for  some  years  as  a  house 
of  worship. 

The  district  in  1850  decided  on  a  new  site,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, and  acquired  land  on  Wadsworth  Street,  running 
through  to  Hudson  Street,  and  upon  that  tract  built  a  new 
schoolhouse,  costing  about  $10,000.  This  was  added  to  from 
time  to  time,  until  it  contained  eighteen  schoolrooms  and  two 
recitation-rooms. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  section  of  the  district  east  of 
Main  Street  by  the  establishment  of  the  Colt  firearms  factories, 
and  the  growth  during  the  decade  between  i860  and  1870,  made 
it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  children  of  that  section  a  suitable 
building,  and  the  district  built  the  Charter  Oak  Avenue  school 
in  1871.  This  building  was  "  flatiron  "  in  shape,  cost  $70,000, 
and  was  the  best  schoolhouse  in  the  city  excepting  only  the 
almost  new  building  of  the  Brown  School.  Still  another  exten- 
sion of  population  to  the  western  limits  of  the  district  made 
it  necessary  to  build  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children  in 
that  section,  and  the  New  Park  Avenue  schoolhouse  was  built, 
known  for  many  years  as  "  The  Parkville  School."  At  first 
there  were  only  four  rooms,  but  subsequent  additions  have 
been  made  until  it  has  a  capacity  of  950  pupils. 
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The  growing  powers  of  the  district  continued,  and  in  its 
central  section  the  congested  population  was  so  large  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Wadsworth  Street  School  to  accommo- 
date it,  and  although  when  the  land  was  bought  there  were  but 
three  houses  on  the  street,  and  an  outlying  unsettled  section 
to  the  south  and  west,  within  less  than  thirty  years  there  was 
need  of  a  fourth  schoolhouse,  with  accommodations  for  950 
pupils.  This  was  built  on  Lawrence  Street  in  1878,  and  some- 
what relieved  the  pressure.  But  in  the  extreme  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  district  conditions  arose  which  made  it  necessary 
to  build  a  four-room  structure  on  lower  Wethersfield  Avenue, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  smaller  children  in  that  locality. 
From  time  to  time  that  building  was  enlarged,  until  in  1903  a 
complete  new  building,  modem  in  every  feature,  with  a  capacity 
for  750  pupils,  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  about  $65,000. 
These  outlying  schoolhouses  are  as  well  equipped  as  any  of 
the  school  buildings  in  the  city,  and  the  schools  are  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  principal,  jeach  having  a  sub- 
principal. 

While  all  these  additions  to  school  buildings  were  made  for 
the  outlying  sections,  the  central  section  continued  to  increase 
in  population,  and  in  1887  the  group  of  old  buildings  on  Wads- 
wortli  Street  was  replaced  by  a  splendid  structure,  on  fine 
architectural  lines,  with  ample  corridors,  and  accommodations 
for  1,850  pupils.  Within  the  past  four  years  an  independent 
kindergarten  building,  connected  with  the  main  building,  has 
been  erected,  containing  every  possible  convenience  for  carry- 
ing on  that  important  work.  This  building  has  been  considered 
by  many  experts  in  schoolhouse  construction  as  one  of  the  best 
kindergarten  buildings  in  the  country. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  great  South  School  district, 
with  an  enumerated  school  population  of  6,977,  has  five  school- 
houses,  all  in  commission,  and  the  care  of  such  a  school  is  as 
great,  and  even  greater,  than  that  of  the  entire  school  systems 
of  many  considerable  towns.  It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
progress  of  common  school  education  in  Hartford  that  the 
determination  of  the  districts  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the 
school  populations  dwarfed  the  private  schools,  and  made  the 
public  schools  the  democratic  institutions  they  are  today.  In 
this  movement  the  South  School  played  a  most  important  part. 

The  material  equipment  of  the  schools  in  the  South  district 
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is  in  every  way  excellent,  the  rooms  for  manual  training  having 
been  provided  by  the  district  itself,  although  the  instruction  in 
these  branches  is  provided  by  the  city  in  harmony  with  the 
general  scheme  outlined  by  the  Board  of  School  Visitors. 

The  South  School  has  been  fortunate  in  its  principals,  men 
of  culture  and  energy  combined  with  natural  gifts  having 
served  the  district  faithfully.  The  longest  term  of  any  princi- 
pal of  the  school  was  that  of  Chaimcey  Harris,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  school  for  over  thirty  years,  until  his  death  in  1875. 
He  saw  the  school  grow  from  a  relatively  small  aflfair  into  a 
community  of  schools,  four  in  number  (the  Lawrence  Street 
School  not  having  been  established  until  after  his  death),  and 
under  his  direction  all  of  these  schools  were  at  the  front  in 
matters  pertaining  to  education  and  discipline.  Hundreds  of 
the  business  men  of  this  city,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
will  remember  Principal  Harris  as  the  one  man  who  impressed 
upon  them  the  duties  of  life,  and  inspired  them  with  a  desire  for 
knowledge.  Dr.  E.  K.  Hunt,  who  was  acting  visitor  of  the 
school  board  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  of  him  in  his  annual 
report :  "  So  long  had  he  been  among  us,  so  wise,  so  judicious 
and  practical  were  all  his  opinions  and  management,  that  he 
had  become  a  very  high,  if  not  the  highest,  authority  in  his 
specialty.  As  a  teacher  and  the  head  of  a  school,  he  was  indeed 
a  model  man.  His  manners  and  address  were  engaging,  his 
words  were  words  of  wisdom,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and 
looks,  equally  evinced  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  His  acquire- 
ments were  varied  and  ample,  and  in  imparting  knowledge  he 
knew  well  how  to  fix  and  retain  the  attention  of  his  pupils, 
so  as  to  secure  the  happiest  results,  both  as  to  the  amount  and 
character  of  his  instruction,  while  none  who  visited  his  school 
could  fail  quickly  to  see  how  well  he  understood  the  almost 
divine  art  of  government,  securing  at  once  the  hearty  obedi- 
ence, respect,  and  esteem  of  all  under  his  charge.  Long,  we 
are  sure,  will  his  name  be  held  in  honor  and  aflfectionate  re- 
membrance here,  and  the  good  he  has  done  survive  through 
many  coming  generations." 

Principal  Harris  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  J.  B.  Baker,  who 
remained  with  the  schools  but  a  few  years,  and  there  were  other 
principals,  who  failed  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  school 
for  any  length  of  time,  until  Joseph  A.  Graves  came  to  the 
principalship  in  1881.    Mr.  Graves  was  a  man  of  fine  culture, 
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had  been  at  the  head  of  important  schools  in  his  native  state, 
Missouri,  and  just  previous  to  taking  the  principalship  of  the 
South  Schools  was  a  tutor  in  Latin  at  Yale  University,  from 
which  institution  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Under 
Principal  Graves's  leadership  the  school  continued  its  phe- 
nomenal growth,  which  seems  destined  never  to  stop,  and  his 
incumbency  was  a  thorough  success.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  position,  had  strong  powers  of  mind,  and,  in  addition 
to  his  connection  with  the  school,  he  entered  into  the  public 
life  of  the  city  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  principal  of  his 
day,  serving  in  both  branches  of  the  common  council  creditably. 
Principal  Graves  died  during  the  long  vacation  in  the  summer 
of  1897,  suddenly,  much  mourned  by  a  large  number  of  his 
former  pupils  and  by  the  community. 

Charles  H.  Keyes,  the  present  head  of  the  schools,  came  to 
the  principalship  in  September,  1897,  and  the  great  community 
of  schools,  having  nearly  5,000  children  in  the  seats  daily,  has 
moved  along  in  modern  lines  and  upon  the  best  thought  that  a 
live  and  up-to-date  man  of  energy  could  put  into  their  manage- 
ment. The  kindergarten  and  manual  training  departments 
have  come  forward  greatly  under  his  administration,  and  the 
entire  system  of  the  South  Schools  shows  the  master  hand  in 
its  movement  ahead.  Principal  Keyes  has  four  sub-principals 
under  his  charge,  and  a  force  of  113  teachers,  all  trained  in 
college  or  normal  school  or  by  long  experience.  Mr.  Keyes  is 
recognized  as  a  foremost  man  in  common  school  work,  and  in 
other  educational  fields,  and  his  services  as  a  speaker  and 
lecturer  on  important  topics  connected  with  education  are  in 
constant  demand.  He  has  served  on  important  committees  in 
the  National  Educational  Association,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  program  committee  at  its  last  meeting,  in  Boston  in  1903. 

The  South  School  expended  during  the  school  year  of  1903 
$158,675.75,  of  which  $74,366.25  was  for  teachers'  salaries. 
The  chairman  of  the  district  is  General  Henry  C.  Dwight,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  committee  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

THE  SECOND   NORTH   SCHOOL 

One  of  the  Noted  Central  Schools  of  Hartford  for  Over 
One  Hundred  Years 
In  1770  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  Connecti- 
cut separated  the  Second  North  School  District  from  other 
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district  boundaries,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  school  in 
the  town  of  Hartford.  It  was  not  until  1798,  after  the  Revo- 
lution, that  the  boundaries  were  fixed  and  the  district  came 
into  actual  working  existence.  The  first  meeting  of  the  citizens 
after  that  date  resulted  in  passing  a  vote  that  no  school  should 
be  kept  in  the  district.  This  was  not  a  favorable  start,  but 
later  it  was  decided  to  keep  school  for  six  months  of  the  year. 
Another  period  of  uncertainty  passed,  just  after  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  was  not  until  1801  that  the  school 
began  its  continuous  existence.  For  nearly  twenty  years  rooms 
for  the  school  were  rented,  but  in  181 7  it  was  voted  to  build, 
the  district  laying  a  tax  of  sixteen  cents  on  the  dollar  to  pay 
for  the  building.  This  heavy  tax  was  never  actually  laid,  how- 
ever, as  the  committee  made  arrangements  to  borrow  money 
to  build  a  schoolhouse,  repayment  being  made  in  annual  install- 
ments. The  location  was  at  the  intersection  of  High  and  Ann 
Streets,  on  a  triangular  piece  of  land,  and  this  site  was  occupied 
until  1852,  when  the  present  site  nearly  opposite  the  High 
Street  front  of  the  old  lot  was  purchased. 

In  1841  this  district  proposed  to  consolidate  with  the  South 
and  the  West  Middle  Districts,  but  the  South  District  failing 
to  agree  the  plan  was  not  accomplished.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  to  make  of  the  schools  a  single-headed  system,  and, 
like  others  that  have  been  before  the  people  for  several  years 
past,  was  not  acceptable  to  them. 

Vocal  music  was  introduced  into  the  school  in  1846,  the 
committee  having  reported  to  the  district  that  they  believed  it 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  character  and  discipline  of  the 
school.  George  B.  Cook  was  principal  for  some  years,  and 
under  his  leadership  the  new  land  and  the  new  building  was 
in  practical  use. 

For  ten  years  the  new  building  provided  ample  quarters, 
but  necessity  compelled  an  addition,  and  in  1864  one  was  built. 
In  1900,  however,  the  accommodations  were  insufficient,  owing 
to  the  growth  of  the  school  population  of  the  district,  and  addi- 
tional land  was  acquired,  the  old  plant  torn  down,  and  a  new 
school  building  on  modern  plans  was  built,  the  district  bonding 
itself  for  $150,000  to  pay  for  it.  In  less  than  ten  years  it 
became  necessary  to  add  a  large  wing  to  the  comparatively 
new  structure. 

The  district  has  been  fortunate  in  the  long  term  of  princi- 
pals and  in  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  been  at  the  head 
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of  the  school.  Augustus  Morse  was  for  thirty  years  connected 
with  the  school  as  teacher  and  principal,  and  the  results  of  his 
work  are  still  plainly  visible.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  cause  of 
common  school  education  in  Hartford  that  Augustus  Morse, 
Frederick  F.  Barrows,  and  Chauncey  Harris  were  contempo- 
raneous in  care  of  the  principal  schools  of  the  city  for  so  many 
years.  The  influence  of  Horace  Mann  had  begun  to  be  felt 
during  this  pepriod,  and  they  were  close  followers  of  the  new 
idea  in  teaching.  They  were  men  of  remarkable  natural  ability, 
judges  of  human  nature,  and  indefatigable  in  their  devotion  to 
their  profession.  It  is  very  largely  to  these  three  men  that  the 
foundations  of  a  strongly  individual  school  system  was  de- 
veloped, and  that  the  education  of  the  children  of  Hartford  was 
placed  on  a  firm  basis.  They  were  true  foundation  layers,  and 
upon  their  work  has  been  builded  a  unique  and  strong  super- 
structure. 

Mr.  Morse  resigned  in  1884,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  M.A.,  who  is  at  the  head  o  fthe  school  at 
present.  Since  Mr.  Gordy's  connection  with  it,  the  character 
of  the  school  population  has  greatly  changed,  and  it  has  become 
to  a  large  degree  a  school  for  foreign  children,  although  not 
quite  so  much  so  as  the  Brown  School.  Principal  Gordy  has 
met  the  change  with  farsightedness,  and  the  pupils  in  his 
school,  whether  of  native  or  of  foreign  extraction,  have  the 
benefit  of  a  master  of  his  profession.  The  corps  of  teachers 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  the  visitor  in  the  school 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  wholesome  spirit  in  which  the 
problem  of  teaching  such  a  mixed  school  is  imdertaken.  Mr. 
Gordy  is  widely  known  throughout  the  country  as  a  lecturer 
on  educational  topics,  and  as  the  author  of  text-books  on 
American  history  and  language. 

The  Second  North  School  expended  in  1903  $37,460.08,  of 
which  $20,478.65  was  for  teachers'  salaries.  Frank  S.  Kellogg 
is  chairman  of  the  district  committee,  having  been  connected 
with  the  business  interests  of  the  school  for  many  years. 

WEST   MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

For  the  Education  of  the  Children  of  the  West  Side  Residential 

Section 
The  West  Middle  School  District,  which  comprises  in  its 
boundaries  the  wealthy  west  side  residential  section  of  Hart- 
ford, was  incorporated  in  1814,  and  its  first  schoolhouse  was 
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not  far  from  the  junction  of  Farmington  and  Asylum  Avenues, 
and  was  of  one  room  only.  The  first  teacher  was  named  Fay, 
who  taught  six  months  of  the  year  for  $io  a  month  and  board. 
The  second  teacher  was  Miss  Betsey  Lord,  who  has  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  having  taught  a  continuous  term  of  forty- 
nine  weeks  without  intermission  at  the  salary  of  $2.50  per 
week.  In  1825  the  district  abandoned  the  taxation  of  the 
property  in  behalf  of  the  school,  and  for  several  years  only 
those  children  attended  whose  tuition  was  paid  for  by  parent 
or  guardian.  This  took  the  school  out  of  the  class  of  public 
schools,  which  is  the  only  instance  of  the  sort  in  the  history  of 
Hartford  schools.  This  condition  could  not  prevail  long,  as 
the  section  continued  to  grow,  and  the  demand  was  for  a  public 
school.  Greater  accommodations  were  needed,  and  the  district 
voted  to  secure  a  new  site  and  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse. 
Incidentally  to  this  transaction,  the  old  schoolhouse,  a  small 
affair,  was  to  be  moved  to  the  new  lot.  It  was  halted  on  the 
way  by  injunction,  and  finally  moved  back  to  the  old  lot,  the 
new  site  abandoned,  and  additions  made  to  the  plant  on  the  old 
one.  The  result  was  that  the  lot  was  soon  filled  with  small 
schoolhouses,  and  the  arrangement  wholly  inconvenient  for  the 
care  of  a  school  that  was  rapidly  growing. 

The  location  of  a  much  needed  new  building  was  a  matter 
of  contention  in  the  district,  and  a  committee  of  arbitration 
from  the  town  of  Wethersfield  was  called  to  aid  in  the  de- 
cision. The  result  of  that  was  the  purchase  of  the  lot  now 
occupied  on  Asylum  Avenue,  extending  through  to  Niles 
Street.  The  original  building  on  this  site  was  completed  in 
1874,  at  an  expense  of  $150,000.  It  has  since  been  rearranged 
as  to  its  sanitary  accommodations  at  a  large  expense,  and  two 
other  buildings  are  on  the  same  lot,  one  for  kindergarten  and 
primary  classes  and  the  other  for  manual  training  and  domestic 
science.  All  the  buildings  are  heated  from  a  central  heating 
plant,  independent  of  any  other  building. 

Within  the  past  five  years  the  district  has  established  a 
school  in  the  extreme  western  section  of  its  territory,  and  built 
a  schoolhouse  of  the  most  modern  ideas.  This  school  is  called 
the  "  Noah  Webster  School,"  after  the  great  lexicographer 
whose  home  was  not  far  from  that  section  of  the  city  in  West 
Hartford. 

One  of  the  early  principals  of  the  school  was  George  Fillow, 
who  had  charge  of  the  school  as  it  was  at  the  junction  of  the 
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avenues.  Just  prior  to  the  abandonment  of  that  group  of  build- 
ings for  the  larger  new  building,  and  for  some  years  after,  Mr. 
David  P.  Corbin  was  principal.  He  was  an  instructor  of  fine 
capabilities,  and  during  the  ten  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
school  it  made  rapid  strides  along  the  lines  of  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  of  the  day.  While  yet  a  comparatively  young 
man,  his  health  broke  down,  and  when  on  a  leave  of  absence  in 
Kansas  he  died.  His  influence  upon  the  school  was  permanent, 
and  he  set  a  high  standard  for  its  conduct.  At  his  death  Miss 
Esther  C.  Perry  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  school,  and 
from  1881  until  1900  continued  as  principal.  Her  influence 
for  the  school  was  of  the  best,  and  at  her  resignation  the 
district  unanimously  granted  her  half  pay,  the  committee  to 
assign  her  such  duties  as  might  seem  fitting.  She  has  con- 
tinued with  the  school,  and  is  most  highly  esteemed,  not  only 
by  the  many  graduates  during  her  regime,  but  by  the  people 
of  the  district  and  of  the  city,  who  recognize  her  value  as  an 
educator. 

Mr.  Willis  I.  Twichell,  who  had  for  nineteen  years  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Arsenal  School,  was  chosen  to  the  principal- 
ship  in  1900,  and  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  school,  which  is 
moving  along  under  the  best  modem  ideas.  The  school  holds 
a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  district,  and  its 
many  social  features  are  recognized  as  being  of  much  im- 
portance. 

The  West  Middle  School  was  the  first  in  the  city  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  military  training,  and  the  Asylum  Hill  Cadets, 
made  up  of  the  membership  of  the  school,  have  become  an 
institution  of  much  value.  Captain  Charles  H.  Slocum,  an 
officer  of  the  Connecticut  National  Guard  for  many  years,  has 
been  a  most  capable  instructor.  The  cadets  make  an  annual 
public  appearance  on  Memorial  Day,  and  their  drill  and  exhi- 
bition days  attract  large  numbers  of  people. 

The  West  Middle  School  in  1903  expended  $59,677.08,  of 
which  $24,656  was  for  teachers'  salaries.  William  H.  Corbin, 
a  well-known  Yale  man,  is  chairman  of  the  district  committee. 

THE  ARSENAL  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  Large  Schools  in  the  North  Residential  Section 

of  the  City 
Although  the  population  in  the  north  part  of  the  city  was 
in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  very  considerable,  the 
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children  were  accommodated  with  schooling  in  the  school- 
houses  near  to  the  commercial  center.  In  1833,  however,  the 
General  Assembly  set  off  a  large  tract  from  the  North  District, 
comprising  the  entire  territory  of  the  northern  part  of  the  city, 
and  made  two  districts  of  it.  The  first  of  these  districts  to 
organize  was  the  Arsenal  District,  so  called  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Connecticut  State  Arsenal.  The  committee 
of  the  district,  reporting  on  location,  said  that  there  was  "  only 
one  location  "  suitable  for  a  schoolhouse  in  the  entire  district, 
but  that  the  ^wner  would  not  sell  the  land  for  the  purpose. 
Thereupon  the  district  rented  a  room  in  a  private  house,  and 
the  first  school  was  maintained  in  that  room.  The  expense  of 
the  school  was  partly  met  by  rates  of  $1  per  pupil,  and  by 
taxation  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  In  1836  the  district  secured 
land  and  built  its  first  schoolhouse,  borrowing  $600  with  which 
to  pay  for  it.  The  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  school  were 
something  enormous,  one  year  reaching  twenty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  or  one-fifth  of  the  entire  property  of  the  district.  This 
included  not  only  maintenance  but  repairs  to  the  building.  In 
1849  ^  small  section  of  the  present  site  on  Windsor  Avenue  and 
Wooster  Street  was  bought,  and  the  present  main  building 
was  erected  in  1866,  having  been  preceded  by  a  much  smaller 
and  inconvenient  structure.  The  site  has  been  enlarged,  addi- 
tions have  been  made,  and  now  there  is  a  group  of  three  build- 
ings upon  it,  one  being  a  convenient  kindergarten  building  and 
another  being  the  north  wing  of  what  will  some  day  in  the 
near  future  be  a  complete  and  handsome  modern  building. 

The  physical  needs  of  the  school  have  been  well  cared  for, 
and  the  district  meetings  have  always  been  of  a  lively  and  in- 
teresting character. 

Of  the  principals  of  this  school  the  first  to  make  much  im- 
pression upon  it  was  Mr.  J.  C.  Rockwell,  who  began  his  service 
in  1862  and  remained  until  1883.  He  was  of  the  older  t)rpe 
of  teachers,  and  a  good  instructor.  His  health  gave  way, 
however,  and  he  resigned  to  enter  into  a  less  arduous  business. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Willis  I.  Twitchell,  a  graduate  of  Middle- 
bury  College  in  Vermont,  who  had  some  years  experience  as  a 
teacher  before  he  took  charge  of  the  Arsenal  School.  During 
his  term  of  nearly  nineteen  years'  service  the  school  grew  phe- 
;iomenally,  the  problems  of  accommodation  for  the  pupils  in- 
creased, and  a  large  number  of  teachers  were  added  to  the 
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corps.  The  school  moved  along  on  good  modern  lines,  and 
was  prosperous  and  noted  for  its  many  features  of  contem- 
porary interest.  When  Mr.  Twitchell  was  called  to  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  West  Middle  School,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  old  pupils  of  the  Arsenal  held  him  in  the 
highest  esteem,  and  the  people  of  the  district  were  loath  to  part 
with  him. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  principal,  Mr.  B.  Norman 
Strong,  who  for  some  time  had  been  assistant  principal  at  the 
South  School.  Under  his  direction  the  school  continues  its 
good  work,  and  he  has  a  fine  staff  of  teachers  under  his  charge. 
This  school,  like  other  schools  not  far  from  the  congested 
section  of  the  city,  has  its  proportion  of  children  of  foreign 
birth,  unable  at  the  beginning  of  their  school  years  to  under- 
stand the  English  language,  making  the  problem  of  the  school 
peculiar. 

The  Arsenal  School  expended  in  1903  $25,678.79,  $16,- 
523.50  being  for  teachers'  salaries.  Charles  W.  Skinner  is 
chairman  of  the  district  committee. 

WASHINGTON    STREET    SCHOOL 

The  District  of  the  Most  Rapid  Recent  Growth  in  the  City 

This  district  held  its  first  meeting  in  1841,  and,  as  a  result 
of  that  meeting,  the  present  site  of  its  main  school  building  was 
secured,  on  the  comer  of  Washington  Street  and  New  Britain 
Avenue.  The  population  was  sparse,  and  the  need  of  a  large 
schoolhouse  was  not  apparent.  In  1842  the  district  appro- 
priated $1,854  to  defray  the  expense  of  building  and  furnish- 
ing a  schoolhouse,  and  a  man  teacher  was  employed,  a  part  of 
his  duty  being  to  measure  the  wood  which  was  sent  in  to  pay 
for  tuition,  and  to  make  return  of  the  same  to  the  district  clerk. 
In  1855  the  schoolhouse  was  allowed  to  be  used  for  religious 
and  scientific  lectures.  Some  of  the  early  teachers  were  Josiah 
Atwood,  Francis  Atwood,  Harry  Barnard,  and  Isaac  H.  Gray, 
but  no  man  has  ever  held  the  position  of  principal  of  the 
school  after  it  got  beyond  the  single  room  stage,  so  far  as 
records  show.  The  area  of  the  district  being  large,  it  was 
voted  in  1873  to  have  a  building  on  Wilson  Street  as  well  as 
one  on  Washington  Street.  Both  sections  of  the  district  grew 
rapidly,  and  at  the  present  time  the  main  site  has  a  fine  con- 
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nected  group  of  buildings,  with  assembly  hall,  cooking-room, 
sewing-room,  and  a  manual  training  workshop,  besides  ample 
corridors  and  office  room.  The  Wilson  Street  building  has 
been  enlarged  within  the  past  two  years,  and  is  now  very 
commodious,  with  assembly  hall  and  other  incidental  rooms 
for  special  work,  should  they  be  needed. 

Mrs.  Lena  G.  Nevers  was  principal  of  the  school  from  1875 
until  1883,  and  in  addition  to  having  charge  of  the  school, 
taught  three  grades  in  one  room,  and  prepared  the  upper  grade 
pupils  for  the  high  school.  During  her  management  the  teach- 
ing force  was  enlarged  to  four,  and  shortly  after  an  assistant 
principal  was  engaged.  Miss  Florence  Bullock.  The  kinder- 
garten was  established  in  1890,  and  the  school  began  a  forward 
movement  in  growth,  which  it  has  kept  up  ever  since.  In  1896 
the  present  principal.  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Cairns,  came  to  the 
school,  succeeding  Mrs.  Banks.  Miss  Cairns  had  previous 
experience  in  teaching  in  the  Arsenal  and  in  the  Northeast 
Schools,  and  has  proved  herself  a  most  efficient  head  of  the 
school.  Since  her  beginnings  with  the  school  it  has  expanded 
in  numbers  until  she  now  has  charge  of  over  1,000  pupils,  with 
a  staff  of  twenty  regular  teachers  besides  a  corps  of  special 
teachers  in  drawing,  music,  writing,  etc.  The  Washington 
School,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  has  a  fine  clientele,  the  children 
being  largely  from  the  families  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  the 
native  element  predominates  largely.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  schools  in  the  city,  and  is  thoroughly  in  touch  with 
the  newer  and  the  better  pedagogic  ideas. 

The  Washington  Street  School  District  expended  in  1903 
$41,742.88,  of  which  $13,882.80  was  for  teachers'  salaries  and 
$19,000  on  account  of  new  buildings.  Alexander  Angus  is  the 
chairman  of  the  district  committee. 

SOUTHWEST    SCHOOL 

Smallest  District  in  the  City,  with  a  Fine  New  Schoolhouse 

The  Southwest  School  District  has  been  in  existence  about 
fifty  years,  and  its  territory  is  on  the  extreme  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  city.  It  has  not  until  during  the  past  three  years 
been  more  than  an  ordinary  "  little  red  schoolhouse  "  sort  of  an 
affair.  The  recent  growth  of  the  city  in  its  direction,  and  the 
development  of  real  estate,  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  dis-. 
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trict  to  build  anew,  and  it  has  a  fine  four-room  building,  with 
handsome  corridors  and  a  beautiful  outlook  upon  the  open 
country  near.  The  principal,  Miss  Belle  C.  Davis,  a  teacher  of 
long  experience  in  the  Arsenal  School,  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  school  since  last  September,  and  with  two  assistants  is 
carrying  on  the  educational  work  of  the  district  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

The  Southwest  District  expended  $2,265  ^^  I903>  $980 
being  for  teachers'  salaries.  Edward  O'Brien  is  chairman  of 
the  district  committee. 

NORTHEAST    SCHOOL 

Educational  Home  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Northern  Section  of 

the  City 

The  territory  of  the  Northeast  School  District  is  at  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  there  is  in  that  territory 
but  little  property  outside  of  the  homes  of  mechanics  and 
laboring  men,  no  manufacturing  plants  of  great  capital  being 
on  the  tax  list.  At  a  result,  it  has  been  a  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  district  to  maintain  a  school  for  the  rapidly  growing 
population.  The  district  was  set  off  from  the  Second  North 
in  1833,  at  the  same  time  the  Arsenal  district  was  set  off,  and 
immediately  the  struggle  began  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
school,  and  for  proper  buildings  in  which  to  house  it.  The 
meetings  of  the  district  for  many  years  were  the  liveliest  held 
in  the  city,  but  after  a  long  period  of  contention  the  district 
has  at  last  settled  down  into  a  harmonious  prosecution  of  its 
work,  and  has  as  pleasant,  commodious,  and  workable  a  school- 
house  as  any  district  in  the  city.  Its  location  is  on  the  highest 
bit  of  ground  in  the  district,  and  it  overlooks  to  the  east  a  fine 
view  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  to  the  west  a  stretch  ot 
farming  lands  reaching  to  the  Talcott  mountains.  Besides  the 
regular  classrooms,  the  building  has  a  manual  training  work- 
shop, cooking-room,  and  sewing-room,  all  equipped  in  modem 
style. 

The  principal  wh6  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the 
school,  and  who  is  remembered  by  many  of  the  graduates,  was 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Pearl,  who  had  a  reputation  of  being  able  to 
"  inject  knowledge  cutaneously  as  well  as  mentally,  and  having 
a  right  arm  muscle  that  was  often  used  as  a  text-book." 
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The  present  head  of  the  school  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Brackett,  who 
has  been  principal  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  He  has  seen 
the  school  grow  to  its  present  proportions,  and  until  it  has 
become  one  of  the  best-known  schools  of  the  city,  many  in- 
structors visiting  it  to  see  the  workings  of  a  quiet,  orderly 
school  having  teachers  of  special  qualifications  and  methods 
which  are  inspiring.  Mr.  Brackett  has  been  president  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  has  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  an  unusual  degree. 
His  school  shows  the  eflfect  of  splendid  instruction  along  the 
lines  of  integrity  and  morality,  and  is  a  power  for  future  good 
of  its  graduates. 

The  Northeast  District  expended  in  1903  $17,069.71,  of 
which  $11,714.85  was  for  salaries  of  teachers.  Marshal  L.  Hill 
is  chairman  of  the  district  committee. 

NORTHWEST   SCHOOL 

From  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  to  a  Large  and  Commodious 
School  Building 

The  Northwest  School  District  lies  in  the  extreme  north- 
western section  of  the  city,  and  carries  with  it  a  section  of  the 
town  of  Bloomfield,  being  the  only  district  that  encroaches  on 
outside  territory  for  its  school  population.  This  is  by  special 
legislation,  and  seems  to  be  mutually  beneficial  to  each  of  the 
towns.  The  school  was  taught  for  many  years  in  its  early 
history  by  Lucy  J.  Utley,  and  it  bore  the  reputation  of  being 
a  hard  school  to  manage,  but  it  existed  and  did  good  work  for 
all  that.  In  1887  the  old  part  of  the  present  building  was 
erected,  having  six  rooms,  and  was  thought  capable  of  accom- 
modating the  pupils  of  the  district  for  many  years.  It  was 
but  a  few  years,  however,  before  the  limitations  of  the  building 
were  apparent,  and  in  1897  an  addition  of  ten  rooms,  which  is 
designed  as  part  of  a  plan  to  eliminate  the  old  building  entirely, 
was  erected,  and  the  accommodations  have  been  ample  tmtil 
within  the  past  year,  when  growth  has  crowded  the  rooms  and 
made  it  necessary  to  think  of  building  again.  The  location  of 
the  building  is  delightful,  just  at  the  entrance  to  Keney  Park, 
the  great  forest  reservation  of  the  city,  and  the  school  has  a 
clientele  of  progressive  people  who  will  care  for  its  needs  as 
they  are  presented.    The  present  principal  is  Miss  J.  Isabella 
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Price,  and  she  has  a  corps  of  eleven  teachers  under  her  charge 
in  the  main  building  and  in  the  Gravel  Hill  section,  a  pros- 
perous school  for  the  younger  portion  of  the  Bloomfield  pupils. 
Miss  Price  is  a  progressive  teacher,  has  very  distinct  ideas  as 
to  discipline,  and  the  school  moves  on  well  under  her  care. 

The  Northwest  District  expended  $17,987.67  in  1903,  $8,- 
610.50  being  for  teachers.  Charles  G.  Stone  is  chairman  of 
the  district  committee. 

KINDERGARTENS 

All  the  districts  maintain  kindergartens  in  connection  with 
their  schools,  and  in  four  of  them  special  buildings  have  been 
erected  for  the  work.  In  other  districts  rooms  specially  adapted 
have  been  fitted  up,  and  this  important  part  of  the  public 
schools  is  firmly  entrench^.  The  first  public  school  kinder- 
garten in  the  state  was  built  by  the  Brown  School  District,  as 
has  been  seen.  There  are  today  sixty  kindergarten  teachers 
employed  by  the  districts. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

By  vote  of  the  town  of  Hartford,  the  Board  of  School 
Visitors  has  provided  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
instruction  for  the  past  ten  years.  In  each  of  the  districts 
workshops  fitted  for  instruction  in  woodwork  have  been  fitted 
up,  and  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  boys  are  taught  in 
bench  work,  turning  out  some  very  good  examples  of  car- 
pentry in  small  articles  which  involve  the  familiar  principles 
of  the  carpenter's  or  joiner's  trade. 

Each  district  has  a  cooking  laboratory,  or  kitchen,  pro- 
vided by  the  city,  and  fully  equipped  with  gas  ranges  and  indi- 
vidual Bunsen  burners,  giving  to  all  the  girls  of  the  ninth 
grade  a  year's  instruction  in  plain  cooking,  with  a  basic  idea 
of  the  chemistry  of  cooking. 

Sewing,  which  was  introduced  into  the  Brown  School  as 
early  as  1822,  is  taught  to  all  the  girls  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  inclusive,  sewing-rooms 
being  provided  for  the  work. 

The  instructors  are: 

Woodworking  —  Stanley  H.  ^ood,  supervisor,  Charles  C. 
Bryant,  Howard  D.  Brundage. 
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•  Cooking  — ^A.  Eudora  Daniels,  supervisor,  Martha  E.  Hick- 
mott. 

Sewing  —  Carolyn  T.  Huntington,  supervisor,  Florence 
Chapin,  Leda  G.  Prindle,  Hannah  Linke,  Florence  Mahl,  Julia 
F.  White. 

EVENING    SCHOOLS 

The  Board  of  School  Visitors,  acting  under  the  state  law, 
provides  evening  schools  during  seventy-five  nights  of  the  year. 
These  schools  are  taught  in  rooms  entirely  outside  of  the  dis- 
trict buildings,  and  have  been  remarkably  successful  during 
recent  years.  Large  classes  of  foreigners  study  English  lan- 
guage under  the  best  instructors  to  be  obtained,  regular  g^ade 
work  similar  to  that  in  district  schools  is  maintained,  and,  in 
addition,  bookkeeping,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing, 
sewing,  cooking,  and  millinery  are  taught.  The  principal  is 
Solon  P.  Davis,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  drawing  department 
in  six  of  the  district  schools.  John  K.  Williams  of  the  Board 
of  School  Visitors  is  chairman  of  the  evening  school  commit- 
tee, and  under  his  direction  the  facilities  for  the  school  have 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  its  work  systematized. 

The  evening  high  school  has  been  in  session  but  one  season, 
but  it  has  been  remarkably  successful. 


BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  VISITORS 

Thomas  F.  Kane,  Chairman. 

Foster  E.  Harvey,  Secretary. 

Thomas  S.  Weaver,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Herbert  S.  Bullard. 

Burton  L.  Newton. 

John  K.  Williams. 

James  J.  Peard. 

Henry  McManus. 

William  J.  McDonough. 
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HARTFORD  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  colonial  records  of  Connecticut  show  that  a  Classical 
School  was  in  existence  in  Hartford  as  early  as  the  year  1638. 
In  1642  the  town  voted  to  settle  i30  a  year  upon  the  schooL 
For  the  next  twenty  years  it  was  supported  partly  by  appro- 
priations made  from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose  by  the  town 
and  partly  by  the  tuition  fees  of  its  pupils.  During  this  time 
two  sons  of  Governor  John  Winthrop  were  here  as  pupils,  and 
before  1662  ten  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  from  Hartford, 
had  received  their  preparation  for  college  in  this  school. 

The  first  bequest  in  its  favor  was  from  William  Gibbons, 
in  1655,  who  gave  to  the  town  of  Hartford  thirty  acres  of  land 
in  the  town  of  Wethersfield  for  the  support  of  a  Latin  SchooL 
In  the  year  1659  it  received  a  small  donation  from  John  Taicott. 

In  1660  the  town  voted  that  "  Mr.  Wyllys  and  Mr.  Stone 
be  a  committee  to  consider  what  way  may  be  best  for  the  en- 
dowing a  free  school,  and  return  their  judgment  at  some  town 
meeting." 

In  1664  the  trustees,  under  the  will  of  Gov.  Edward 
Hopkins,  gave  to  the  town  of  Hartford  the  sum  of  £400  for 
the  support  of  the  school ;  it  was  further  endowed  in  1673  by 
a  grant  from  the  Connecticut  Colony  of  600  acres  of  land  lying 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Stafford;  in  1680  it  received  a 
donation  of  £50  from  James  Richards. 

The  town  of  Hartford,  through  committees  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  continued  for  more  than  a  century  to  manage  the 
school  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  above  mentioned 
sources,  until,  upon  a  petition  of  the  town,  the  State  Legis- 
lature, in  May,  1798,  incorporated  the  school  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Hartford  Grammar  School,"  and  appointed  a  board 
of  trustees,  with  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  occasioned  by  death 
or  otherwise ;  so  that  the  obligations  of  the  town  to  maintain  a 
"  Latin  School,"  as  stipulated  in  the  will  of  William  Gibbons, 
to  provide  "  for  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youths  at  the 
Grammar  School,"  as  stipulated  by  Governor  Hopkins,  and  a 
Free  School  "  for  the  schooling  of  all  who  should  come,  in  the 
Latin  and  English  languages,"  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  colonial  grant,  were  performed  from  1798  to  1847  ^7  the 
Grammar  School. 

At^n  adjourned  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  First 
School  Society  of  Hartford,  held  November  5,  1839,  to  hear 

Ed.— ^  22 
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the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting 
to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
High  School,  it  was  voted,  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  Public 
High  School  be  established  at  the  earliest  period  at  which 
suitable  arrangements  can  be  made/'  After  eight  years  this 
was  done. 

The  year  1847  witnessed  a  notable  revolution  in  educational 
matters  in  Hartford;  up  to  that  time  the  privileges  of  the 
higher  school  had  been  confined  to  boys,  but  during  that  year 
the  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  as  at  present  organized  was  estab- 
lished by  the  town  of  Hartford  for  the  "  free  instruction  in  the 
Higher  branches  of  an  English,  and  the  Elementary  branches 
of  a  Classical  education  for  all  the  male  and  female  children  of 
suitable  age  and  acquirements  who  may  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages."  This  was  accomplished  by  the  ener- 
getic and  untiring  efforts  of  such  men  as  James  M.  Bunce, 
Amos  M.  Collins,  D.  F.  Robinson,  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess,  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bushhell. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  5th  of  January,  1847,  at 
the  Center  schoolhouse,  it  was  again  resolved  "  to  be  expedient 
to  establish  a  High  School  in  the  First  School  Society  of  Hart- 
ford, and  that  the  Society's  Committee  be  asked  to  call  a  special 
meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject." 

At  this  meeting,  which  was  held  on  January  nth,  it  was 

Voted,  That  Amos  M.  Collins,  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess,  D.  F.  Robinson, 
Walter  Pease,  Edward  Button,  Roderick  Terry,  and  Timothy  M.  Allyn, 
be  a  committee  on  behalf  of  this  Society,  to  inquire  as  to  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  Public  High  School  wherein  shall  be  taught  such 
branches  of  general  education  as  are  usually  taught  in  schools  of  like 
character,  and  cannot  now  be  thoroughly  acquired  in  the  District 
Schools, 

After  seven  weeks  of  inquiry  and  consideration,  the  ma- 
jority of  this  committee,  through  the  Rev.  George  Burgess, 
submitted  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  the 
City  Hall  on  the  ist  of  March,  1847,  a  report  in  which  the 
several  subjects  referred  to  the  committee  were  considered, 
and  closed  with  submitting  the  following  resolutions  for  the 
action  of  the  Society : 

I  Voted,  That  this  Society  proceed  to  establish  a  free  High  School 
for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  an  English,  and  the  elementary 
branches  of  a  classical  education,  for  all  the  male  and  female  children 
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of  suitable  age  and  requirements  in  this  Society  who  may  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages. 

2  Voted,  That  D.  F.  Robinson,  Thomas  Belknap,  James  M.  Bunce, 
Walter  Pease,  Jr.,  Edward  Button,  R  D.  Tiffany,  and  A.  M.  G>llins  be 
and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  building  committee,  who  are  em- 
powered and  directed  in  behalf  of,  and  for  the  account  of,  this  Society, 
to  purchase  such  site  or  lot  of  land,  with  or  without  buildings  thereon, 
as  in  their  judgment  shall  most  economically  and  best  accommodate 
the  Society  for  a  public  English  and  Qassical  High  School,  and  forth- 
with proceed  to  remodel,  fit  up,  or  erect,  as  they  may  find  it  necessary, 
a  suitable  building  and  outhouses  for  said  school,  with  accommodations 
for  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  of  both  sexes. 

3  Voted,  That  the  Society's  QMnmittee  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
directed  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  this  Society  such  sums  of  money,  not 
exceeding  in  all  twelve  thousand  dollars,  as  the  Building  G>mmittee, 
appointed  by  a  previous  vote  of  this  Society,  shall  need  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  specified  in  said  vote,  and  pay  over  the  same  to 
said  committee  from  time  to  time  as  required,  taking  proper  vouchers 
therefor. 

4  Voted,  That  a  committee  of  nine,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Burgess,  William  J.  Hamersley,  D.  F.  Robinson,  James  M.  Bunce,  Rev. 
Dr.  Bushnell,  Rev.  Dr.  Tumbull,  Francis  Parsons,  Gurdon  Robins,  and 
N.  H.  Morgan,  be  appointed  to  make,  if  practicable,  such  agreement 
with  the  trustees  of  the  Hartford  Grammar  School  as  in  their  opinion 
shall  be  just  and  reasonable  for  making  the  funds  of  said  Grammar 
School  available  for  the  support  of  the  High  School  or  some  depart- 
ment thereof;  also  that  the  action  of  the  committee  in  these  premises  be 
binding  upon  the  Society. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  original  appropriation 
by  the  town  being  found  insufficient,  the  sum  of  $2,250  was 
raised  by  the  members  of  the  building  committee,  Mr.  Bunce 
contributing  $1,000,  and  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Collins  $500 
each. 

No  further  action  oh  the  part  of  the  Society  was  called  for 
until  August  6,  1847,  when  the  committee  charged  with  the 
erection  of  the  building  having  reported  that  the  same  would 
be  ready  for  occupancy  before  the  close  of  the  year,  they  were 
authorized  "  to  employ  teachers,  and  make  such  other  arrange- 
ments as  were  necessary  for  the  opening  of  the  school." 

The  High  School  was  formally  opened  December  i,  1847. 
The  first  principal,  Mr.  Joshua  D.  Giddings,  remained  only 
one  term ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  who 
held  the  place  for  two  years;  Mr.  McLauren  F.  Cook  then 
became  principal,  and  remained  for  one  term,  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Cephas  A.  Leach,  who  also  left  at  the  close  of  one  term,  so 
that  during  the  first  three  years  the  school  had  four  principals. 
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In  185 1  Mr.  T.  W.  T.  Curtis  became  principal  of  the  school 
and  remained  for  ten  years;  he  was  succeeded  in  1861  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Pratt,  who  remained  for  three  years  and  five  months. 

There  was  then  an  interregnum  of  four  months,  during 
which  the  school  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  vice-prin- 
cipal. In  May,  1865,  Mr.  S.  M.  Capron  took  charge  of  the 
school  and  retained  it  until  his  death,  on  January  4,  1874,  a 
period  of  eight  years  and  eight  months. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  who  retained  the 
position  for  twenty  years. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  High  School  Committee  held  on  the 
eighth  day  of  November,  1893,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hall 
as  principal  of  the  school  was  accepted,  he  being  made  Princi- 
pal Emeritus,  and  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Douglas  was  chosen  in 
his  stead. 

Mr.  Hall  retained  the  position  of  Principal  Emeritus  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  June  10,  1896. 

In  April,  1895,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Douglas  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Smiley,  the  present  principal,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  school  since  1890,  was  elected  to 
the  principalship. 

The  first  High  School  building,  which  was  erected  in  1847, 
at  the  comer  of  Asylum  and  Ann  Streets,  was  a  plain  three- 
story  brick  structure,  about  70  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  building,  completely  furnished,  including 
the  land,  was  less  than  $15,000.  The  school  occupied  this 
building  until  1870,  when  the  lot,  135  by  150  feet,  was  sold  for 
$61,500. 

In  1869  a  building  was  erected  upon  the  present  High 
School  lot  on  Asylum  Hill,  in  Hopkins  Street.  The  lot  was 
305  feet  front,  and  295  feet  deep.  The  building  was  100  feet 
long  by  85  feet  wide,  and  cost,  including  the  lot,  $160,000. 

This  building  was  enlarged  in  1877,  at  a  cost  of  $24,000, 
by  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  communicating  with  it. 

The  enlarged  building,  with  all  its  contents,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  January  24,  1882.  Within  less  than  one  week  the 
school  was  again  opened  in  temporary  quarters,  in  Batterson's 
Block,  comer  of  Asylum  and  High  Streets. 

A  town  meeting  was  held  on  February  6th,  at  which  the 
High  School  Committee  for  that  year,  Messrs.  James  G.  Bat- 
terson,  James  L.  Howard,  Rev.  Edwin  P.  Parker,  Rev.  Geo. 
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L.  Walker,  and  Edward  S.  White,  were  appointed  a  building 
committee,  and  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  was  made  for 
erecting  a  new  building.  Additional  appropriations,  amounting 
in  all  to  $85,000,  were  afterwards  made  by  the  town  for  the 
purpose  of  finishing  the  building  and  supplying  it  with  furni- 
ture, library,  and  apparatus. 

Mr.  George  Keller  of  Hartford  was  appointed  architect. 
The  first  stone  of  the  foundation  was  laid  on  May  12,  1882, 
and  the  building  was  occupied  by  the  school  on  January  3, 
1884. 

This  building  is  in  the  secular  gothic  style  and  is  fire-proof ; 
the  basement  walls  are  of  rock-faced  brown  stone;  the  outer 
walls  above  the  basement  are  of  Philadelphia  pressed  brick, 
with  the  dressings  of  the  doors  and  windows  of  brown,  stone. 
All  the  floors  are  laid  upon  brick  arches  supported  by  iron 
beams ;  the  stairs  are  of  stone,  supported  by  brick  arches,  and 
the  plastering  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  is  laid  directly  upon 
the  brick  without  lath ;  the  outer  walls  of  the  building  are  20 
inches  thick,  enclosing  an  air  space  of  4  inches,  thus  securing 
perfect  dryness  of  the  inner  surface;  the  partition  walls,  all 
of  which  are  of  brick  and  extend  from  the  floor  of  the  basement 
to  the  roof  of  the  building,  are  20  inches  thick  up  to  the  level 
of  the  first  floor;  from  the  first  floor  to  the  roof  they  are  16 
inches  in  thickness.  The  building  is  236  feet  long,  and  aver- 
ages 100  feet  in  width. 

In  the  south  end  of  the  basement,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  means  of  archways,  are  four  rooms,  each  31  by  43 
feet,  which  are  used  as  lunch  rooms  and  play  rooms  for  the 
boys ;  in  the  north  basement  there  are  corresponding  rooms  for 
the  girls.  In  the  front  of  the  basement  is  a  room,  30  by  44 
feet,  intended  originally  for  a  working  laboratory  for  the 
classes  in  chemistry,  but  used  now  as  a  bicycle  room. 

The  first  story  had  originally  four  entrances,  with  doors 
opening  outward ;  two  on  the  eastern  front,  one  on  the  north, 
and  one  on  the  west  side.  A  reception-room  and  the  principal's 
office,  each  15  by  20  feet,  are  at  the  left  of  the  main  entrance. 
Next  is  the  library,  30  by  44  feet ;  this  room  is  connected  by 
electric  bells  and  speaking  tubes  with  all  parts  of  the  building, 
and  here  is  located  a  master-clock  which  controls  all  signals 
and  the  individual  clocks  in  the  various  rooms ;  adjoining  the 
library  is  a  recitation-room,  15  by  30  feet.    On  this  floor  are 
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four  school-rooms,  each  41  by  33  feet,  for  the  Fourth  Class, 
and  three  for  the  Third  Class ;  also  five  dressing-rooms  for  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Classes,  and  one  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

The  second  story,  which  is  reached  by  three  broad  stair- 
ways, one  in  the  north  end  of  the  building  and  one  each  on  the 
east  and  west  sides,  contained  originally  the  public  hall,  64  by 
100  feet,  capable  of  seating  twelve  hundred  persons.  It  con- 
tains also  the  Senior  Class  room,  30  by  60  feet;  a  recitation- 
room,  15  by  20  feet,  separated  from  the  Senior  room  by  a  glass 
partition ;  two  Junior  Class  rooms,  each  30  by  40  feet ;  a  lecture- 
room,  30  by  40  feet,  and  three  recitation-rooms,  respectively  21 
by  25,  IS  by  30,  and  15  by  24  feet  There  are  also  on  this 
floor  four  dressing-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Classes. 

In  the  third  story  the  only  rooms  originally  finished  were  for 
the  use  of  the  classes  in  drawing  and  for  the  boys'  debating 
club. 

During  the  summer  of  1890  the  third  story  was  finished, 
giving  nine  new  rooms.  One  of  the  largest  has  been  furnished 
with  typewriters  and  tables  for  the  use  of  the  Business  De- 
partment. 

There  are  two  towers  in  this  building,  one  126  feet  high, 
which  originally  contained  the  clock,  another  98  feet  high, 
on  the  eastern  front  of  the  building,  containing  the  astronomi- 
cal observatory,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  hemispherical  re- 
volving dome  17  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  furnished  with  a 
telescope  having  an  object-glass  of  gyi  inches  aperture,  made 
by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  school  building 
at  an  early  date,  in  October,  1893,  ^^  town  purchased  for 
$50,000  all  the  land  adjoining  the  High  School  groimds  on  the 
north,  with  a  frontage  of  300  feet  on  Asylum  Street. 

During  the  summer  of  1895  an  unfinished  room  on  the 
third  floor  in  the  observatory  tower  was  finished,  making  an 
excellent  recitation-room  for  about  thirty  pupils,  and  a  year 
later  the  assembly  hall  was  divided  into  four  school-rooms, 
corresponding  to  the  Fourth  Class  rooms  below,  and  capable 
of  seating  two  hundred  and  forty  pupils.  ^ 

In  November,  1896,  the  town  of  Hartford  appropriated 
$160,000  for  an  extension  to  the  High  School  building. 

This  extension  was  designed  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Keller, 
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and  in  connection  with  it  the  plans  were  made  so  as  to  include 
a  manual  training  building,  for  which  an  appropriation  had 
been  voted. 

The  original  building  has  an  area  of  23,500  square  feet, 
while  the  extension  has  an  area  of  26,000,  and  the  manual 
training  building  8,500  more,  so  that  the  entire  addition  to  the 
High  School  is  nearly  ij4  times  Jts  original  area. 

So  extensive  an  addition  to  a  building  already  complete  in 
itself  is  not  easily  made ;  yet  the  new  building  is  joined  to  the 
old  one  so  skillfully  that  the  fagade  on  Hopkins  Street  pre- 
sents one  harmonious  whole,  not  suggesting  in  the  least  the 
idea  of  an  addition.  The  extension  is  executed  in  substantially 
the  same  kind  of  materials,  except  that  the  new  roof  is  fire- 
proof, as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  extension  is 
connected  with  the  original  building,  and  extends  northerly 
toward  Asylum  Street  190  feet,  leaving  a  court  in  the  rear 
over  40  feet  wide  for  light  and  air  between  the  new  and  the 
old  building.  This  court  is  enclosed  on  but  three  sides,  being 
open  toward  the  west.  On  the  front  which  faces  the  east,  a 
staircase  tower,  containing  a  clock  with  four  dials,  is  placed 
40  feet  to  the  north  of  the  old  clock  tower,  and  is  of  similar 
design.  The  space  between  these  towers  on  the  first  floor  is 
devoted  to  the  main  entrance  to  the  building,  giving  ample 
vestibule  and  lobby  room.  This  entrance  is  very  properly 
made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  design,  coming,  as  it  does, 
practically  in  the  center  of  a  facade  nearly  450  feet  long.  Three 
wide,  arched  doorways,  flanked  by  the  two  staircase  towers, 
each  24  feet  square  and  nearly  150  feet  high,  give  a  command- 
ing eflfect  to  the  front. 

The  main  corridor  is  continued  in  a  straight  line  toward  the 
north,  and  leads  to  a  porch  at  the  north  end  of  the  building. 
To  the  right  of  this  porch,  inside  the  building,  is  another  wide 
stairway  leading  down  to  the  basement  and  up  to  the  third 
floor.  The  front  of  the  building,  east  of  the  main  corridor,  is 
occupied  on  the  first  floor  by  two  school-rooms  and  a  reading- 
room,  each  30  by  40  feet,  and  a  dressing-room,  14  by  30  feet 
The  light  in  the  new  school-rooms  comes  from  the  long  sides 
of  the  rooms,  so  that  the  inner  wall  is  but  thirty  feet  from  the 
windows.  On  the  second  floor,  above  these  rooms,  are  placed 
three  science  laboratories,  ^ach  30  by  40  feet,  with  a  large 
store-room,  14  by  30  feet,  in  connection  with  them.     Over  the 
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vestibule,  between  the  two  central  towers,  are  two  recitation- 
rooms,  each  20  by  20  feet.  On  this  floor,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  main  corridor,  is  placed  the  new  assembly-room,  70  feet 
wide,  106  long,  and  about  46  feet  high.  It  has  windows  on 
three  sides,  and  a  gallery  at  the  south  end.  An  alcove  and 
teachers'  platform  are  placed  at  the  north,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  hall  is  at  the  opposite  end,  with  side  entrances  from  the 
corridor.  The  floor  and  gallery  give  accommodations  for  about 
fourteen  hundred  persons.  At  the  south  end  of  the  assembly 
hall  is  a  lobby,  or  corridor,  20  feet  wide  and  70  feet  long,  lead- 
ing directly  from  the  hall  to  the  two  central  staircases  contained 
in  the  towers.  A  dressing-room,  15  by  24  feet,  opens  off  from 
this  lobby.  The  physical  training  room,  or  gymnasium,  occu- 
pies the  entire  space  under  the  assembly  hall,  and  is  24  feet 
high.  Instructors'  room,  examination  rooms,  lockers  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  other  necessary  accommodations  are  conveniently 
arranged  in  the  basement,  which  is  well  lighted.  On  the  third 
floor  is  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  provision  for  three  class- 
rooms and  additional  dressing-rooms. 

At  the  town  meeting  held  in  October,  1895,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manual  training  school  in  Hartford,  and  to  investi- 
gate the  advisability  of  such  a  school  and  the  cost  of  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  the  same.  This  committee 
consisted  of  six  citizens  of  Hartford,  namely:  Messrs.  Jacob 
L.  Greene,  George  H.  Day,  Joseph  A.  Graves,  John  J.  McCook, 
Andrew  F.  Gates,  and  J.  A.  Mulcahy.  The  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  committee  were  submitted  to  a  town  meet- 
ing held  some  two  months  later. 

The  report  was  adopted  in  town  meeting,  together  with  the 
votes  recommended  by  the  committee.  Inasmuch  as  the  appro- 
priation called  for  exceeded  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
the  charter  of  the  city  of  Hartford  required  that  the  action  of 
this  town  meeting  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  town  by  check- 
list. At  the  spring  election  in  April,  1896,  the  town,  by  a  very 
large  sustaining  vote,  appropriated  the  sum  called  for  in  this 
report,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors 
definite  action  was  taken  towards  establishing  manual  training 
in  our  public  schools. 

The  High  School  Committee  for  this  year,  Messrs.  Charles 
E.  Thompson,  Joseph  Schwab,  Edward  J.  Mulcahy,  Flavel  S. 
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Luther,  and  Francis  R.  Cooley,  after  careful  investigation, 
found  that  the  sum  recommended  by  the  Citizens'  Committee, 
$12,000,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  erecting  the  manual  training 
building  with  such  additional  rooms  and  conveniences  as  they 
deemed  necessary  for  its  highest  efficiency.  Upon  their  recom- 
mendation, the  town  voted  at  the  election  held  November  5, 
1896,  to  appropriate  the  further  sum  of  $16,500  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  sum  of  $160,000,  as  before  stated,  for  the  High 
School  extension. 

The  manual  training  building  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
extension,  and  43  feet  away  from  it,  and  is  of  mill  construction. 
It  is  a  two-story  and  basement  building,  132  feet  long  by  64 
feet  wide.  The  basement  and  the  first  and  second  floors  are 
even  with  the  corresponding  floors  in  the  extension,  and  are 
connected  with  them  by  corridors  8  feet  wide.  Th  basement 
contains  the  forging  shop  and  an  experimental  laboratory,  with 
an  engine-room  and  engine  for  furnishing  power  for  the  manual 
training  shops.  The  first  story  contains  the  woodworking  and 
machine  shops,  molding  and  metal-working  rooms,  besides  an 
office  for  the  superintendent,  stockroom,  locker,  and  store- 
rooms. The  second  floor  is  arranged  for  the  drawipg-room, 
modeling-room,  carving,  sewing,  cooking,  besides  locker,  store, 
and  toilet  rooms. 

The  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  which  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  C.  B.  Richards  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale,  includes  both  the  old  and  the  new  part  of  the 
main  building  and  the  manual  training  building. 

The  water-closets,  which  are  entered  from  the  ward- 
robe rooms  on  each  floor,  are  entirely  outside  the  building, 
and  each  has  its  own  system  of  warming,  ventilation,  and 
drainage,  which  is  also  entirely  outside  the  building. 

COURSES   QF  STUDY. 

The  English  Course  includes  the  usual  literary,  scientific,  and  math- 
ematical studies  of  a  high  school. 

The  Classical  Course  includes  a  College  Preparatory  and  a  General 
Qassical  Course. 

The  Scientific  Course  furnishes  a  preparation  for  admission  to  any 
of  the  Scientific  Schools. 

The  Business  Course  is  designed  for  pupils  who  desire  special  prepa- 
ration for  business. 

The  Manual  Training  Course  prepares  for  admission  to  Technical 
Schools,  or  for  commercial  work. 
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Katherine  Burbank 
Clara  A.  Pease 
Lucy  O.  Mather 
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Mary  L.  Hastings 
Jennie  A.  Pratt 
May  B.  Bald,  A.B. 
Elisabeth  W.  Stone 
Margaret  T.  Hedden 
Alice  L.  Cole,  A.B. 
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Katherine  L.  Hills 
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Mathematics  and  Physics 

Mathematics 

Science 

Latin 
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English 
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Physical  Training 

Constructive  Drawing 

Latin  and  Greek 

Greek 

Bookkeeping 

Metal  Work  and  Physics 

Vocal  Music 

Latin  and  English 

Librarian 

Science 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

English 

Algebra  and  History 

English  and  History 

Science 

Domestic  Science  and  Sewing 

Latin  and  English 

French  and  German 

French  and  German 

Physical  Training 

Mathematics  and  English 

Mathematics 

English 

French  and  English 

German 

Latin  and  Mathematics 

Stenography 

Freehand  Drawing 
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Hawuet  Robbins,  A.B.  History  and  Maihematics 

Edith  L.  Risley,  B.S.  English  and  Mathematics 

Eva  M.  Gowing,  A.B.  French 

Annie  L.  Holcombe  Secretary 
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Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Series  3. 
Enforcement  of  laws  relating  to   instruction,  at- 
tendance, and  employment 

By  Charles  N.  Hall 
Agent  State  Board  of  Education 


The  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut  stands  foremost  among  the 
states  in  the  scope  and  completeness  of  her  laws  by  which  the 
school  attendance  of  children  is  secured,  and  the  employment  of 
children  to  labor  is  regulated. 

The  statutes  through  whose  enforcement  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  children  at  school  is  secured  are  the  following : 

§2116  All  parents  and  those  who  have  care  of  children  shall  bring 
them  up  in  some  lawful  and  honest  employment,  and  instruct  them  or 
cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetic,  and  United  States  history. 

Every  parent  or  other  person  having  control  of  a  child  over  seven  and 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  a  public  day 
school  regularly  during  the  hours  and  terms  the  public  school  in  the  dis- 
trict wherein  such  child  resides  is  in  session,  or  while  the  school  is  in 
session  where  provision  for  the  instruction  of  such  child  is  made  accord- 
ing to  law,  unless  the  parent  or  person  having  control  of  such  child  can 
show  that  the  child  is  elsewhere  receiving  regularly  thorough  instruction 
during  said  hours  and  terms  in  the  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
y  Children  over  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  while  lawfully  employed  at  labor  at  home  or  else- 
where; but  this  provision  shall  not  permit  such  children  to  be  irregular  in 
attendance  at  school  while  they  are  enrolled  as  scholars,  nor  exempt  any 
child  who  is  enrolled  as  a  member  of  a  school  from  any  rule  concerning 
irregularity  of  attendance  which  has  been  enacted  or  may  be  enacted  by 
the  town  school  committee,  board  of  school  visitors,  or  board  of  educa- 
tion having  control  of  the  school. 

§  21 17  Each  week's  failure  on  the  part  of  a  person  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  §  2116  shall  be  a  distinct  offense,  punishable  with  a  fine 
not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

Said  penalty  shall  not  be  incurred  when  it  appears  that  the  child  is 
destitute  of  clothing  suitable  for  attending  school,  and  the  parent  or  per- 
son having  control  of  such  child  is  unable  to  provide  such  clothing,  or  its 
mental  or  physical  condition  is  such  as  to  render  its  instruction  inexpedi- 
ent or  impracticable. 

Chapter  29  Acts  of  1903  Whenever  the  school  visitors,  town  school 
committee,  or  board  of  education  of  any  town  or  district  shall  by  vote 
decide  that  a  child  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  has  not 
schooling  sufficient  to  warrant  his  leaving  school  to  be  employed,  and 
shall  so  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  said  child  in  writing,  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  said  child  shall  cause  him  to  attend  school  regularly  dur- 
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ing  the  days  and  hours  that  the  public  school  in  the  district  in  which  said 
parent  or  guardian  resides  is  in  session,  and  until  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  said  child  has  obtained  from  said  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school 
committee,  or  board  of  education  a  leaving  certificate  stating  that  the 
education  of  said  child  is  satisfactory  to  said  visitors,  town  school  com- 
mittee, or  board  of  education;  provided y  that  said  parent  or  guardian 
shall  not  be  required  to  cause  his  child  to  attend  school  after  the  child  is 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Each  week*s  failure  on  the  part  of  a  person  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  a  distinct  offense,  pun- 
ishable with  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
18  shall  be  applicable  to  all  proceedings  under  this  section. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  statutes  require  the  school 
attendance  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen 
during  the  hours  and  terms  of  the  public  schools,  and  further  require 
similar  attendance  on  the  part  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  unless  such  children  are  regularly  employed 
at  home  or  elsewhere,  and  that  the  only  excuses  for  non-compliance 
with  these  provisions  are  mental  or  physical  disability  of  the  child 
and  inability  of  the  parent  or  guardian  to  furnish  clothing  suitable 
for  school  attendance. 

It  is  further  provided  that  children  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  sixteen  may  be  retained  in  school  until  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  scholarship  is  shown. 

These  statutes,  while  admirably  adapted  to  secure  the  ends 
desired,  are  of  course  valueless  unless  enforced,  and  equally  of 
course,  will  not  enforce  themselves.  For  their  enforcement, 
therefore,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may,  and  does,  appoint 
agents  whose  duty  it  is  to  secure  compliance  with  these  laws,  and 
with  those  relating  to  the  employment  of  children. 

It  is  evident  that  such  duties,  while  defined  in  a  paragraph, 
must  be  in  practice  extensive,  complicated,  and  difficult,  and  the 
following  report  is  devoted  to  the  various  phases  of  these  duties, 
the  system  employed,  and  the  conditions  met  with  in  this  work. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

To  each  agent  is  assigned  a  certain  territory.  For  example, 
fifty  towns,  which  include  800  schools,  30,000  children  of  school  age, 
and  200  manufacturing  establishments.  These  towns  cover  a  large 
area,  comprising  the  whole  of  one  coimty,  and  portions  of  three 
others.  Population  in  the  country  towns,  and  especially  in  the 
hill  towns,  is  sparse,  and  schools  are  widely  separated,  many  of 
them  almost  inaccessible  to  the  outside  world  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  problem  confronting  the  agent  is  to  secure  a  record  of  all 
these  children,  their  names,  ages,  and  school  attendance,  from 
month  to  month;  for  without  such  information  enforcement  of  the 
law,  or  knowledge  of  its  violation,  would  be  impossible.    . 
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Report  blanks,  therefore,  as  shown  below,  are  sent  to  each 
teacher,  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  agent  at  the  end  of 
each  calendar  month.     (See  attendance  blank  2.) 

Please  observe  notes  Attendance  blank  a 

on  opposite  page  Teacher 

REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE 

[Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education] 

Town District 

Department Teacher 

For  the weeks  ending 190. . 

[Send  the  last  Friday  of  the  Calendar  month] 
Fall  term  begins. . .  .190. .,  ends. . .  .190. .     Winter  term  begins. . .  .190. .,  ends 
...  .190..     Spring  term  b^ins 190. .,  ends. ..  .190.. 


Name  of 
parent  or  guardiao 

(Please  arrange  in 
alphabetical  order) 

P.O. 

address 

Name  of 
each  child 

Date  of  last 

birthday 

(including 

year) 

% 

111 

6  ^ 

-11 

ii 

Caoseofabaexkce 

Each  report  should  give  in  full  name  of  town,  department,  number  of  district,  name 
of  teacher,  and  number  of  weeks  covered  by  report. 

Close  the  report  on  the  last  Friday  in  the  calendar  month,  and  mail  immediately. 

Give  names  of  all  children  in  first  report.     In  the  following  reports  only  those  over 
six  years  old. 

In  **  Cause  of  absence  "  column  be  careful  to  state  the  cause,  as  illness,  working, 
neglect,  want  of  clothing,  etc 
NoTBS  (5    The  date  of  birth  need  be  reported  but  once,  viz.:  in  first  report  after  child  eaters 
school. 

When  a  new  name  is  entered  on  blank,  please  state  in  **  Cause  of  absence  *'  c^nmn 
whether  child  has  been  illegally  absent  or  has  recently  entered  school  district. 
1 7    Report  all  changes  from  one  grade  to  another ;  from  one  district  to  another ;  remov- 
als from  town  ;  withdrawals  from  school,  etc. 

The  age  of  each  child  over  six  years  should  be  entered  in  each  report. 
\  9    Parents  are  notified  if  there  is  an  illegal  absence  of  zo  per  cent,  or  more  of  time. 


Each  of  these  blanks  is  ruled  to  contain  the  names  and  attend- 
ance records  of  fifty  children,  and  each  of  these  reports,  when 
retnmed,  is  copied  by  the  agent  npon  a  sheet  ruled  for  each  month 
of  the  school  year,  and  showing,  when  completed,  the  attendance 
of  each  individual  child  for  each  month,  and  for  the  year.  The 
reasons  given  for  absence  are  also  copied  on  the  yearly  sheet. 

Upon  receipt  of  each  monthly  report,  it  is  credited  to  the 
teacher  from  whom  received,  and  is  then  examined  with  reference 
to  the  attendance  records.  If  any  child  is  found  to  have  been 
absent  ten  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  time  covered  by  the  report, 
and  without  legal  excuse,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  is 
notified  on  the  printed  form  shown  opposite,  names  and  dates 
being  filled  in.  (Blank  No.  xxxii.)  An  abstract  of  the  laws  rege- 
lating school  attendance  is  printed  on  the  back  of  this  form. 
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Blank  No.  xxxii 
connecticut  state  board  of  education 
Room  42,  Capitol,  Hartford 

190.. 

Dear  Sir  : 

I  find  from  the  register  of  the  school  in  your  district  that  for  the 

four  weeks  ending the  attendance  of  your  child 

was  not  satisfactory. 

Please  note  the  law  regarding  attendance  as  explained  on  the  re- 
verse side  of  this  sheet. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Agent. 


instruction,   attendance,  and  EMFLOYBfENT  OF  CHILDREN 
DUTY  OF  PARENTS 

The  law  requires  that  parents  and  others  who  have  the  control  of  chil- 
dren over  seven  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  whose  physical  or  mental 
condition  is  not  such  as  to  render  tneir  instruction  inexpedient  or  imprac- 
ticable, shall  cause  them  to  attend  school  or  to  be  elsewhere  instructed 
regularly  during  the  hours  and  terms  while  the  public  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  thev  reside  are  in  session. 

The  only  legal  exception  to  this  requirement  is  that  children  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed  to  labor.  But  every  child  must 
be  regular  in  attendance  at  school  while  enroUed  as  a  scholar,  and  must 
conform  to  all  the  rules  of  the  school  regarding  attendance. 

The  penalty  for  eacH  week's  failure  to  send  the  child  regularly  is  a  fine 
not  exceeding  five  dollars.  But  this  penalty  is  not  incurred  when  it  ap- 
pears that  the  child  has  no  clothing  suitable  for  school,  and  that  the  parent 
or  person  havftig  control  of  the  child  is  unable  to  provide  such  clothing. 

DESTITUTE  CHILDREN 

When  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  have  no  clothing  suitable  for 
school,  or  are  otherwise  unprovided  for,  and  their  parents  or  others  hav- 
ing control  of  them  are  unable  to  provide  for  them,  the  Selectmen  of  the 
town  should  furnish  assistance  or  the  children  should  be  committed  to 
the  County  Temporary  Home. 

TARDINESS 

The  law  requires  regular  attendance  durine  the  hours  while  the 
schools  are  in  session.  Therefore,  if  a  child  is  absent  at  the  opening  of 
the  sessions,  or  is  withdrawn  before  the  close  of  the  sessions,  the  parent 
may  incur  the  above-named  penalty  — five  dollars  for  every  week  of 
irregular  attendance. 

TRUANCY 

When  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  sent  to  school  by  their 
parents  or  others  who  have  the  care  of  them,  but  fail  to  go,  they  are  dis- 
obedient and  truant,  and  may  be  committed  at  once  to  the  Connecticut 
School  for  BoySy  or  to  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

EMPLOYMENT 

No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  me- 
chanical, mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment. 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  this  law  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  sixty 
dollars  for  each  week  in  which  the  child  is  employed.  The  person  who 
has  control  of  the  establishment  as  well  as  the  person  who  hires  the  child 
is  liable. 

A  verbal  statement  by  the  child  or  parent  regarding  the  age  of  the 
child  is  not  a  legal  defense  for  the  employer,  if  the  child  at  the  time  of  em- 
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ployment  is  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  law  requires  an  employer 
of  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  have  in  every  case  a  certificate 
sic;ned  by  a  town  derk  or  a  registrar  of  births,  or  by  a  teacher  of  the 
school  which  the  child  attended,  showing  that  the  child  is  over  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

Teachers  must  certify  from  the  record  on  the  school  register,  not  from 
a  statement  of  the  child  or  parent  when  applying  for  the  certificate. 

Any  person  who  employs  a  child  under  fourteen  during  school  hours 
or  authorizes  or  permits  a  child  to  be  so  employed  may  be  nned  not  more 
than  twenty  dollars  for  every  week  in  whicn  such  child  is  employed. 

Agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  required  to  see  that  these 
laws  are  duly  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 

Charles  D  Hine  Secretary 


At  the  same  time  the  teacher  is  notified  on  the  form  here 
shown.    Blank  xxxvi. 

Blank  xxxvi 
connecticut  state  board  of  education 
Rooms  42-44,  Capitol,  Hartford 

190.. 

M 

School  No 


Dear  madame 

I  have  today  written  to  the  following-named  parents  in  your  dis- 
trict, regarding  better  school  attendance  of  their  chiloren  : 


If  no  improvement  follows  I  will  call  on  them. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Agent 

This  notice  to  the  teacher  has  been  found  very  useful,  as  it 
keeps  her  informed  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  regard  to  better 
attendance,  prepares  her  for  a  possible  protest  from  the  parents 
notified,  and  encourages  her  to  follow  up  these  particular  cases 
with  prompt  reports  as  to  results. 

In  addition  to  this  information  from  the  teacher,  any  bad  case 
of  nonattendance  will  usually  be  reported  to  the  agent  by  some 
person  in  the  district  or  by  some  member  of  the  local  school 
board.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  a  decided  improvement  is 
shown  during  the  succeeding  month,  in  the  attendance  of  those 
pupils  whose  parents  were  notified,  but  much  depends  upon  the 
promptness  with  which  monthly  reports  are  sent  in  by  teachers 
and  notices  sent  out  by  the  agents.  Each  teacher  should  mail  her 
report  on  the  last  Friday  of  the  month,  and  the  agent  should 
have  sent  out  all  necessary  notices  before  the  end  of  the  following 
week.  Notices  thus  promptly  sent,  while  the  attendance  record 
referred  to  is  still  fresh,  mean  something  to  the  parent ;  but 
notices  sent  out  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  month 
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have  little  value,  as  a  more  recent  record  either  good  or  bad  has 
been  made  in  the  interval.    See  appendix  I,  teachers'  reports. 

INVBSTIOATION  OF  NONATTENDANCB 

If  no  improvement  is  shown  after  receipt  of  the  attendance 
notice  above  referred  to,  investigation  becomes  necessary. 

This  will  be  by  letter  or  personal  visit;  and  since  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  the  agent  should  personally  visit  all,  or  even  the 
greater  number  of,  cases  reported  during  any  one  month,  inves- 
tigation by  letter  becomes  necessary  in  many  cases. 

The  most  successful  procedure  is  to  write  the  parent,  stating 
the  attendance  record  of  the  child  for  the  period  in  question, 
citing  the  law,  and  asking  an  explanation  of  the  irregularity. 
At  the  same  time  a  letter  should  be  written  the  teacher  re- 
questing all  possible  information  regarding  the  child,  the  parent, 
home  conditions,  etc.  ;  also  a  letter  to  some  member  of  the  local 
school  board,  inquiring  as  to  the  facts.  The  parent  and  teacher 
always  reply,  and  usually  a  reply  is  received  from  the  third  person 
written  to.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  is  either  to  wake  the 
parent  to  a  realizing  sense  of  his  duty  and  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory improvement ;  to  show  that  legal  excuse  exists,  or  to  dem- 
onstrate the  necessity  of  more  strenuous  methods  in  the  case. 
[Appendix  2]  The  least  serious  cases  in  any  month  having  been 
corrected  by  the  attendance  notice  first  shown,  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  those  remaining  having  been  corrected  or  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  by  written  investigation  there  remain  the 
more  serious  cases  of  persistent,  unexcused  irregularity.  These 
demand  personal  investigation,  and  to  such  investigation  much  of 
the  agent's  time  must  be  devoted ;  his  correspondence,  copying  of 
reports,  etc.,  being  done  on  Saturday  and  at  night. 

In  this  work  of  personal  investigation  the  school  is  first  visited 
and  the  record,  up  to  date,  taken  from  the  register ;  frequently  a 
short  talk  is  given  the  pupils  present  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
regular  attendance  and  the  essential  points  of  the  attendance 
law.  The  delinquent  parents  are  then  visited  at  their  homes, 
which  involves  long  days  of  hard  riding  over  rough,  and  in  winter 
nearly  impassable  roads.  At  the  home  the  real  cause  of  non- 
attendance  is  discovered,  and  if  possible  corrected.  Sometimes  it 
is  poverty,  causing  lack  of  proper  clothing  for  school  attendance  ; 
sometimes  sickness  in  the  family  is  the  cause,  and  sometimes  a 
hitherto  unreported  mental  or  physical  weakness  is  disclosed 
which  is  clearly  a  bar  to  regular  attendance. 

But  in  many  cases  simple  negligence  is  the  cause ;  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  to  insist  upon  and  secure  regular  attend- 
ance, an  easy-going  disposition,  which  allows  the  child  to  do  as  he 
Hkes  and  which  soon  influences  him  to  become  negligent  in  school 
attendance  and  duties.  These  cases  may  usually  be  corrected  by 
ED.--23 
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laying  down  the  law»  showing  the  parent  the  total  nonattendance 
for  the  month,  term,  or  year  (which  is  always  greater  than  he  hAd 
supposed  it  to  be),  and  insisting  upon  the  vital  importance  of  edu- 
cation and  regular  habits  of  application. 

These  personal  investigations  are  very  effective  in  promoting 
good  attendance  in  the  schools  visited ;  the  fact  that  the  agent 
is  in  town  and  has  inspected  the  school  register  seeming  to  act  as 
an  immediate  stimulus  to  parents  and  children  alike. 

PROSECUTIONS  AND  COMIIITMENTS 

The  notice,  the  written  investigation,  and  the  personal  visit 
having  corrected  a  great  part  of  the  irregular  attendance,  there 
now  remain  those  obdurate  cases  which  yield  to  no  treatment 
except  compulsion  by  law. 

These  cases  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes : 

(i)  Those  in  which  parents  are  ignorant  and  keep  their 
children  from  school  through  pure  willfulness  ;  Appendix,  3a. 
(2)  Those  in  which  parents  keep  children  from  school  to  work,  not 
because  of  poverty,  but  for  purpose  of  gain  ;  3b.  (3)  Those  in 
which  children  are  kept  from  school  because  parents  are  dissatis- 
fied with  school  conditions,  opposed  to  the  teacher,  or  at  vari- 
ance with  the  local  school  board  or  committee  ;  3c. 

In  all  such  cases  it  is  usually  necessary  to  bring  legal  proceed- 
ings. 

This  is  in  country  towns  a  difficult  and  tedious  task,  owing  to 
local  conditions  which  often  interfere  with  full  enforcement  of 
the  law,  4,  and  owing  also  to  the  fact  that  the  various  local 
authorities  who  must  be  seen  usually  live  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  so  that  the  agent  must  often  travel  several  times  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  town  before  the  case  is  ready  for 
trial,  5. 

The  first  step  is  to  transcribe  from  the  school  register  an  accu- 
rate record  of  the  days  and  weeks  of  absence.  From  this  record 
the  form  of  legal  complaint,  provided  for  the  purpose,  is  then 
filled  out  and  presented  to  the  grand  juror  for  his  official  signa- 
ture. If  this  is  obtained  a  justice  must  be  found  and  the  request 
made  that  a  warrant  be  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  delinquent. 
The  warrant  having  been  issued  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
constable  for  service,  after  which  comes  a  halt  in  the  proceedings 
until  the  time  set  for  a  hearing  in  the  case.  The  prosecution  is 
usually  conducted  by  the  agent,  who  proves  by  the  teacher  and 
school  register  that  the  children  in  question  were  iabsent  from 
school  on  the  dates  named  in  the  complaint.  The  only  pleas  that 
can  be  offered  in  defense  are  mental  or  physical  disability  of  the 
child,  or  lack  of  clothing,  with  inability  to  provide  the  same.  Inas- 
much as  suits  are  not  brought  in  cases  where  these  lines  of  de- 
fense would  apply,  it  follows  that  in  almost  every  case  of  this 
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kind  the  defendant  is  found  guilty.  In  filling  out  complaints  in 
these  cases  it  is  customary  to  specify  at  least  two  separate  weeks 
of  irregularity,  and  the  court  usually  imposes  a  fine  and  the  costs 
of  the  suit  on  the  first  of  these  counts  and  suspends  sentence  for 
twelve  weeks  on  the  remaining  counts,  provided  the  children 
attend  regularly  during  that  time. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  delinquent  pays  his  fine  and  costs  on  the 
spot,  and  the  prosecution  exerts  a  wholesome  influence  on  all  neg- 
ligent parents  in  the  vicinity.  As  a  rule,  prosecution  should 
be  the  last  resort  after  all  other  methods  have  been  tried.  To 
bring  the  parent  to  an  attitude  of  goodwill  toward,  and  interest 
in,  the  school ;  to  fully  convince  him  of  the  importance  of  reg^ar 
school  attendance ;  in  brief,  to  secure  his  willing  cooperation  in 
the  work,  is  certainly  desirable,  and  any  method  which  will  accom- 
plish this  is  evidently  better  than  a  method  which  leaves  the  par- 
ent antagonistic  to  the  school  and  to  the  law,  and  secures  only  the 
most  unwilling  and  forced  compliance.  But,  as  already  stated, 
after  all  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  there  still  remain 
some  cases  in  which  the  law  must  be  enforced. 

Aside  from  cases  of  nonattendance  in  which  the  parents  are 
at  fault,  there  are  found  during  each  year  some  truant  children 
who  willfully  absent  themselves  from  school  and  are,  in  this  par- 
ticular, beyond  parental  control. 

Truancy  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  boys,  and  when  unchecked 
and  persisted  in,  results  in  ignorance,  petty  crime,  and  ultimately 
in  adding  to  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes.  The  cases  in  which 
these  results  do  not  follow  confirmed  truancy  are  too  few  to  be 
considered.  Truancy  can  be  restrained  in  this  state  only  by  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  boy,  by  threat  of  commitment  to  the  Industrial 
School,  or  by  such  actual  commitment.  The  personal  appeal  has 
often  been  found  effective  in  the  early  stages  of  truancy  and  with 
normal  boys.  The  threat  of  commitment  is  effective  in  many 
cases  where  the  boy  is  brought  before  the  court  and  sentence  is 
suspended  during  good  conduct ;  but  actual  commitment,  where 
truancy  is  the  only  charge,  is  very  difficult  to  bring  about.  The 
institution  to  which  truants  must  be  committed,  if  committed  at 
all,  is  practically  a  state  juvenile  reformatory  to  which  all  classes 
of  juvenile  law-breakers  are  sent,  and  commitment  to  which  is  re- 
garded by  many  courts  as  too  severe  a  punishment  for  truancy. 
As  a  result  of  this  condition,  commitment  can  only  be  secured 
after  truancy  has  been  persisted  in  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have 
led  the  boy  into  some  petty  criminality,  and  in  many  cases  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  ultimate  reform  very  doubtful.  An  institu- 
tion to  which  truants  could  be  committed  for  proper  training  and 
reform  before  the  incorrigible  stage  had  been  reached  would  re- 
sult in  great  good  to  the  youth  of  our  state.* 
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POVERTY 

A  potent  cause  of  irregular  school  attendance  and  one  which 
perpetuates  itself  is  poverty  :  continuing  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration unless  such  measures  are  taken  as  shall  keep  the  children 
in  school  and  lift  them  out  of  the  slough  into  which  their  parents 
have  fallen.  Poverty  exists  in  rural  communities  to  an  extent  un- 
suspected by  the  general  public.  The  conditions  may  have  been 
brought  about  by  sickness,  by  accidental  disability  of  the  wage 
earner,  by  intemperance,  by  ignorance  or  mental  inferiority,  or 
may  be  the  result  of  inborn  temperament  derived  from  genera- 
tions of  ignorant,  helpless,  hopeless,  and  indolent  ancestry.  But 
whatever  the  cause  the  conditions  are  the  same  :  children  inade- 
quately clothed  and  insufficiently  fed,  and  home  surroundings 
such  as  to  prevent  any  growth  of  ambition  or  self-respect.  The 
lack  of  food  and  clothing  operates  to  keep  the  children  from 
school,  and  sends  them  out  into  the  world  very  poorly  prepared, 
in  every  way,  to  rise  above  the  conditions  which  oppressed  their 
childhood.  Such  cases  are  numerous,  and  but  for  the  work  of  the 
agents  in  investigating  nonattendance,  the  greater  number  of 
these  cases  would  never  be  known  or  corrected.  The  parents  do 
not  complain ;  such  neighbors  as  know  of  the  conditions  say  noth- 
ing ;  town  authorities  do  not  act  unless  called  on,  and  meanwhile 
the  children  are  the  real  sufferers  and  our  towns  go  on  unheeding 
these  constant  additions  to  ultimate  pauperism.  But,  by  reason 
of  the  inevitable  irregularity  of  school  attendance,  these  cases  are 
discovered  soon  or  late  by  the  state  agent.  If  the  present  need  is 
for  shoes  or  clothing  in  order  that  the  children  may  attend  school, 
the  agent  applies  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  considerable  experience  this  slight  aid  has  been  refused 
in  but  one  instance.  Sometimes  the  agent  succeeds  in  inter- 
esting organized  or  individual  charity  with  excellent  results. 
In  cases  where  the  destitution  is  great  and  home  conditions  are 
such  as  to  show  that  relief  can  be  but  temporary,  at  best,  the 
agent  seeks  to  secure  commitment  of  the  children  to  the  Coimty 
Temporary  Home.' 

COUNTY  HOME  WARDS 

Children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  may  be 
committed  to  the  Temporary  Home  provided  in  each  cotmty  of 
the  state.  At  these  homes  the  children  receive  excellent  care  and 
schooling  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  placed  with  respectable 
families.  In  the  hands  of  their  new  guardians  these  children  are 
supposed  to  be  properly  clothed  and  cared  for,  and  kept  in  school 
while  school  is  in  session. 

It  is  a  fact  that  hundreds  of  children  have  thus  been  taken  from 
the  care  of  parents  who  were  obviously  unfit  and  incapable,  and 
from  homes  whose  conditions  precluded  any  possibility  of  educa- 
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tion,  training,  or  useful  development,  and  have  been  placed  with 
excellent  families  where  environment  and  companionship,  educa- 
tion and  training,  have  put  them  on  the  road  to  useful  lives  and 
good  citizenship. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact,  however,  that  in  some  cases  too  little 
care  is  exercised  in  placing  these  children  and  too  little  supervi- 
sion given  them  after  leaving  the  County  Home.  The  number  of 
such  cases  is  small  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  children 
placed,  nevertheless  agents  discover  such  during  each  school  year 
through  the  medium  of  irregular  school  attendance,  and  find,  on 
investigation,  that  the  children  have  been  placed  with  unfit  per- 
sons whose  only  interest  in  the  child  is  to  give  as  little  as  possible 
and  to  exact  as  much  as  possible  in  work.  These  cases  are  cor- 
rected by  compelling  the  school  attendance  of  the  child,  or  by 
causing  his  return  to  the  County  Home.  Such  instances  will  be 
less  frequent  in  future  since  during  the  school  year  of  1903-04  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  inaugurated  a  system 
whereby  the  managers  of  County  Homes  are  requested  to  report 
to  him  the  name,  age,  and  locality  of  each  child  when  placed ; 
these  reports  are  transmitted  to  the  several  agents,  and  the  school 
attendance  of  the  children  is  closely  looked  after.  This  is  practi- 
cally the  only  official  care  or  supervision  received  by  these  chil- 
dren after  leaving  the  institution,  and  these  reports  to  the  State 
Board,  which  are  now  purely  optional,  should  be  made  a  legal 
requirement.' 

CONDITIONS  OF  FAMIUBS 

For  the  investigation  of  nonattendance  the  agent  is  necessarily 
brought  into  contact  with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  humanity, 
and  becomes  especially  familiar  with  the  dark  side  of  existence, 
both  in  city  and  country.  While  poverty  brought  about  by  mis- 
fortune and  sickness  may  be  borne  and  overcome,  there  is  a 
degree  of  unnecessary  poverty,  accompanied  with  the  most  evil 
of  home  conditions,  for  which  there  can  be  no  compassion,  and 
from  which  the  children  involved  must  be  rescued  for  their  own 
welfare  and  the  safety  of  the  State;  for  there  is  no  duty  more 
clearly  incumbent  upon  the  State  than  that  of  removing  children 
from  conditions  which,  if  continued  in,  must  inevitably  foster 
ignorance,  pauperism,  and  crime.  Conditions  such  as  these  are 
found  as  frequently  in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  and  can  be 
relieved  with  much  greater  facility  in  the  city  than  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  selectmen  of  country  towns  are  usually  very  reluc- 
tant to  incur  any  expense  even  for  the  relief  of  actual  poverty  or 
the  suppression  of  vice,  and  a  mistaken  economy  in  this  respect  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  continued  existence  of  rural  pauperism 
and  crime.  Many  instances  of  deplorable  home  conditions  are 
foimd,  not  all  of  which  can  be  corrected,  but  many  of  which  are 
much  relieved  and  improved  by  the  efforts  of  the  agent. 
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There  is  a  sort  of  mistaken  sentimentality  which  makes  great 
objection  to  taking  children  away  from  their  parents,  but' there 
are  scores  of  instances  where  it  should  be  done,  and  where  such  a 
course  would  make  for  the  relief  of  the  parents,  the  salvation  of 
the  children,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  conviction  is  constantly  forced  upon  the  agent,  in  the 
course  of  his  investigations  of  home  conditions,  that  for  a  very 
large  number  of  children  the  public  school  furnishes  the  only 
right  training,  the  only  ideas  of  law  and  order,  regularity  and  obe- 
dience, the  only  stimulus  to  right  living,  the  only  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  value  of  decent  surroundings,  that  they  can  ever 
receive  during  the  plastic  period  of  childhood,  and  that  the  great- 
est, if  not  only,  safety  of  the  State  lies  in  compelling  regularity  of 
school  attendance.' 

ENUMERATION  LISTS 

The  law  provides  that  annually,  in  October,  an  enumeration  of 
children  shall  be  made  by  local  school  boards;  such  an  enumera- 
tion to  be,  when  completed,  a  record  of  the  name  and  age  of  every 
child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  residing  within  the 
limits  of  the  town.  It  is  the  practice  of  agents,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  compare  these  lists  with  the  school  registers  of  the  several 
towns,  with  a  view  to  locating  any  children  who  may  have  failed 
to  appear  in  school.  While  this  is  not  an  infallible  method  of 
detecting  any  possible  absenteeism  (for  families  may  and  do  move 
into  towns  after  the  lists  are  completed,  while  others  are  omitted 
altogether),  it  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  factor  in  the  work. 

When  to  this  comparison  is  added  a  personal  visit  to  each 
school,  with  thorough  inquiries  as  to  any  child  who  may  be  known 
by  teacher  or  pupils  to  be  absent  from  the  record,  there  remains 
but  little  possibility  of  any  parent  or  guardian  evading  the  attend- 
ance law.*® 

SCHOOL  REGISTERS 

The  register  of  the  public  school  is,  in  a  surprisingly  large  ntmi- 
ber  of  cases,  the  only  record  of  the  age  of  children.  Agents  fre- 
quently find  children  whose  birth  was  never  oflScially  recorded, 
and  the  only  information  as  to  whose  actual  age  must  be  obtained 
from  the  school  register.  In  prosecutions  for  negligence  or  for 
truancy  the  school  register  is  put  in  evidence  as  proving  the  irreg- 
tdarity  of  attendance.  Certificates  of  age,  enabling  children  to 
leave  school  and  be  employed,  are  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
age  shown  by  the  school  register.  The  register,  then,  is  a  record 
of  importance,  often  of  very  great  importance,  and  should  be  kept 
with  the  greatest  attention  to  accuracy  and  detail. 

Too  often,  however,  the  register  is*  improperly  kept,  and  is 
practically  inadmissible  as  evidence  in  court    Registers  kept  at 
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the  home  or  boarding  place  of  the  teacher,  and  written  up  at  night 
from  memory,  or  from  fragmentary  records;  registers  in  which 
the  ages  of  pupils  are  not  entered;  in  which  the  town  and  name  or 
number  of  the  school  do  not  appear ;  in  which  the  name  of  the 
teacher  is  not  shown;  in  which  the  dates  of  terms  and  weeks  are 
missing,  and  in  which  even  the  year  is  omitted,  are  too  frequently 
found.  Each  of  these  details  is  of  importance,  and  none  of  them 
should  be  omittel^.  Each  register  contains  clear  and  complete 
directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  kept,  and  these, 
if  followed,  will  result  in  legally  accurate  school  records. 

HOMB  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

The  law  permits  the  instruction  of  children  elsewhere  than  in 
public  schools,  a  proviso  which  meets  the  needs  of  private  schools, 
and  which  has  been — perhaps  unwarrantably — extended  to  cover 
home  instruction.  Children  whose  parents  are  able  to  employ  a 
private  tutor;  children  whose  parents  do  not,  for  some  reason, ' 
wish  them  to  attend  public  school;  children  who  live  at  an  exces- 
sive distance  from  school,  or  whose  health  will  not  permit  of  reg- 
ular school  attendance, —  these  are,  in  many  instances,  supposed  to 
be  instructed  at  home.  It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  G.  S.  21 16 
that  when  children  are  instructed  elsewhere  than  in  public  school 
such  instruction  must  be  given  regularly  during  the  hours  and 
terms  of  the  public  school,  and  in  the  studies  taught  in  the  public 
schools. 

In  families  where  a  private  tutor  is  actually  employed  these 
requirements  are  reasonably  complied  with,  but  in  many  cases  of 
home  instruction  there  is  distinct  failure  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. It  has  been  the  practice  of  agents  to  permit  home  instruc- 
tion (where  the  parent  or  some  member  of  the  family  is  competent) 
in  cases  of  great  distance  or  of  such  physical  disability  as  prevents 
regular  school  attendance  but  does  not  prohibit  a  reasonable 
degree  of  study. 

But  such  instruction  is  inadequate  at  the  best,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  framers  of  the  attendance  law  ever  contemplated 
that  such  instruction  should  be  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
public  school  in  any  cases  where  attendance  at  the  public  school 
should  be  practicable. 

So  far  as  this  matter  can  be  regulated  by  the  agents,  home 
instruction  is  confined  to  the  limited  number  of  cases  in  which 
there  seems  no  other  way  of  securing  instruction  with  a  reasona- 
ble degree  of  conformity  with  law. 

The  private  boarding  school,  taking  pupils  from  away,  need 
not  be  considered  here ;  but  there  are  local  private  day  schools, 
taking  only  local  pupils,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  public 
schools  of  the  vicinity.  Such  schools  are,  in  many  instances,  well 
conducted,  but  in  some  cases  are  little  more  than  evasions  of  the 
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law.  In  some  of  these  schools  the  hours  of  instruction  are  too 
few,  and  methods  of  teaching  are  greatly  lacking  in  eflficiency. 
Parents  are  often  deluded  into  sending  their  children  to  such 
schools  on  the  plea  that  they  thus  secure  for  them  superior  asso- 
ciations and  training,  but  in  most  cases  children  who  go  from 
these  to  the  public  schools  are  proved  to  be  deficient  in  scholar- 
ship and  lacking  in  habits  of  application. 

Such  schools,  as  a  rule,  prove  a  very  poor  aabstitute,  in  every 
practical  way,  for  the  average  public  school. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  CHILDREN 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  universal  public 
education,  a  potent  cause  of  extremely  irregular  attendance  or 
of  absolute  nonattendance  at  school,  exists  in  very  many  coimtry 
towns  in  the  excessive  distance  that  children  must  travel  in  order 
to  reach  school,  and  in  many  towns  children  must  walk  distances 
varying  from  one  mile  and  a  half  to  three  miles.  It  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  in  country  towns  any  distance  greater  than  one 
mile  is  prohibitive  of  regular  school  attendance  on  the  part  of 
children  under  the  age  of  ten  except  in  the  best  of  weather,  and 
that  any  distance  greater  than  a  mile  and  a  half  prohibits  reg- 
ularity of  attendance  at  any  school  age  except  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  weather  and  roads. 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  unjust  conditions  imposed  by  these 
excessive  distances  and  to  secure  for  every  child  the  possibility 
of  regular  school  attendance,  the  legislature  of  1903  was  asked 
to  enact  a  law  making  it  incumbent  upon  each  town  to  furnish 
reasonable  school  facilities  for  every  child  within  its  limits  ;  and 
this  legislature  did  enact  a  law  regarding  the  transportation 
of  children,  but  a  law  so  ill  devised  and  so  weak  as  to  be  of  little 
or  no  practical  value. 

The  text  of  the  law  here  follows  : 

Chapter  2Z0  Acts  of  1903  §  z  Every  town  in  which  a  school  has  been 
discontinued  shall  furnish,  whenever  necessary,  by  transportation  or 
otherwise,  school  accommodations  so  that  every  child  over  seven  and 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  can  attend  school  as  required  in  section  2zz6. 
If  any  town  refuses  or  neglects  to  furnish  such  accommodations,  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  who  is  deprived  of  schooling,  or  any  agent 
or  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  compel  the  observance  of  the  laws  concern- 
ing attendance  at  school,  may,  in  writing,  request  a  hearing  by  the  town 
school  committee,  board  of  school  visitors,  or  board  of  education,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  said  officers  shall  give  such  person  a  hearing  within  ten 
days  after  receipt  of  his  written*  request  therefor,  and  shall  make  a  find- 
ing within  ten  days  after  said  hearing. 

Chapter  210  Acts  of  1903  §  2  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  officer 
aggrieved  by  said  finding  may  take  an  appeal  therefrom  to  the  board  of 
selectmen,  which  shall  give  a  public  hearing  in  the  town  in  which  the 
cause  of  complaint  arises.     If  it  appears  that  any  child  is  illegally  or  un- 
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reasonably  deprived  of  schooling,  said  board  shall  require  the  proper 
school  officer  to  make  arrangements  to  enable  the  parent  or  guardian  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  21 16. 

The  first  weak  point  of  this  law  is  that  its  provisions  are 
limited  to  cases  in  which  schools  have  been  discontinued,  whereas 
in  very  many  instances  no  school  has  been  discontinued  but 
children  are  nevertheless  deprived  of  school  facilities  by  reason 
of  excessive  distance.  It  will  be  noted  that  after  the  aggrieved 
party  has  made  application  to  the  local  school  board  and  has  been 
denied  relief  appeal  may  be  taken  from  this  decision.  This 
appeal  can  be  only  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  in  many 
towns  some  or  all  the  members  of  the  board  of  selectmen  are 
also  members  of  the  town  school  board,  and  as  such  have  already 
passed  judgment  upon  the  petition.  Moreover,  there  are  very 
few  boards  of  selectmen  willing  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
school  board  if  by  such  reversal  any  extra  expense  is  incurred  by 
the  town.  If  in  any  town  the  selectmen  find  in  favor  of  the 
petitioner,  and  do  "require  the  proper  school  officer,"  etc.,  there 
is  no  penalty  provided  for  failure  to  comply,  so  that  the  law  can- 
not be  enforced. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  many  towns  children  are  partially  and  in 
some  cases  wholly  deprived  of  schooling  by  reason  of  distance, 
and  that  at  present  no  remedy  exists  for  such  conditions,  unless 
the  towns  are  willing  voluntarily  to  furnish  transportation. 

Some  towns  do  this,  in  a  more  or  less  efficient  manner. 

The  greatest  need  of  transportation  arises  in  districts  where 
a  school  is  closed  because  the  children  in  the  vicinity  have 
become  too  few  to  warrant  its  continued  maintenance,  and  the 
problem  of  providing  for  the  children  thus  deprived  of  a  school 
is  solved  variously  in  various  towns,  when  solved  at  all. 

If  not  more  than  one  or  two  children  are  to  be  provided  for 
these  are  sometimes  boarded  in  some  family  living  near  a  school, 
the  town  paying  their  board  during  the  school  week."* 

In  some  instances  parents  are  paid  by  the  town  to  carry  their 
children  to  the  nearest  school,  payment  being  made  only  for  the 
actual  number  of  days  on  which  the  children  appear  in  school.  "*» 

In  many  instances  team,  vehicle,  and  driver  are  furnished  by 
the  town,  a  contract  being  made  with  some  individual  for  this 
service  and  a  regular  transportation  route  established ;  children 
living  off  the  route  being  required  to  meet  the  team  at  some  spec- 
ified point.  Where  a  covered  vehicle  is  provided,  with  a  suitable 
team  and  competent  driver,  and  a  good  school  at  the  end,  this 
plan  of  transportation  is  successful  and  results  in  regular  attend- 
ance; but  in  the  instances  where  these  details  do  not  receive 
proper  attention  there  is  constant  complaint,  much  friction  be- 
tween parents  and  school  board  and  frequent  irregularity  of 
attendance.***^ 
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Usually,  a  protest  from  the  agent  corrects  such  conditions. 

The  provision  of  proper  school  facilities  for  children  in  coun- 
try towns  is  today  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting 
town  and  state.  The  decreasing  population  of  rural  districts, 
leaving  many  schools  with  only  two  to  five  pupils,  and  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  finding  competent  teachers,  or  any  teachers, 
for  such  small  and  remote  schools,  are  constantly  adding  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

The  small,  ungraded  country  school,  unattractive  and  often 
unsanitary,  in  charge  of  a  young  and  totally  inexperienced 
teacher,  and  lacking  in  every  facility  for  or  inducement  to  pro- 
gress, is  not  an  institution  whose  perpetuation  is  desirable  ;  and 
where  such  schools  can  be  closed  and  their  pupils  taken  to  effi- 
cient graded  schools  great  improvement  results. 

But  where  the  only  aim  of  transportation  is  to  avoid  expense, 
and  its  only  result  is  to  transfer  children  from  an  inefficient  school 
to  another  equally  inefficient,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  desirable. 

The  time  must  inevitably  come  when  many,  if  not  all,  small 
country  schools  must  be  discontinued  and  their  pupils  transferred 
to  centrally  located  graded  schools,  even  though  the  state  be 
obliged  to  assist  in  bearing  the  burden  of  such  transportation. 
Until  such  a  plan  is  generally  adopted,  distance  and  transporta- 
tion must  remain  the  most  perplexing  factors  in  the  conduct  of 
country  school  systems. 

LAW  REGULATING  THE  BMPLOYIIENT  OF  CHILDREN 

The  statutes  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  are  fully 
as  uncompromising  and  complete  as  those  regulating  school 
attendance. 

They  are  as  follows : 

§2x19  Every  person  who  shall  employ  a  child  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  during  the  hours  while  the  school  which  such  child  should  attend  is 
in  session,  and  every  person  who  shall  authorize  or  permit  on  premises 
under  his  control  any  such  child  to  be  so  emplo3red,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  twenty  dollars  for  every  week  in  which  such  child  is  so 
employed. 

§  2X20  Every  parent  or  other  person  having  control  of  a  child,  who 
shall  make  any  false  statement  concerning  the  age  of  such  child  with 
intent  to  deceive  the  town  clerk  or  registrar  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  of  any  town,  or  the  teacher  of  any  school,  or  shall  instruct  a  child 
to  make  any  such  false  statement,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty 
dollars. 

§  4704  No  child  under  fourteen  ytais  of  age  shall  be  employed  in 
any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment 

§  4705  Every  person  or  corporation  employing  a  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment shall  obtain  a  certificate  showing  that  the  child  is  over  fourteen 
years  of  age.    Such  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  the  registrar  of  births. 
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marriages,  and  deaths  or  by  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  where  there  is  a 
public  record  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  by  a  teacher  of  the  school  which 
the  child  last  attended,  or  by  the  person  having  custody  of  the  register 
of  said  school. 

If  the  child  was  not  bom  in  the  United  States  and  has  not  attended 
school  in  this  state,  one  of  the  parents  or  the  guardian  of  the  child  shall 
have  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  child  recorded  by  the  registrar  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  or  by  the  town  clerk,  where  such  parent  or  guar- 
dian resides.  When  applying  for  a  record  of  the  date  of  birth  the  parent 
or  guardian  shall  state  under  oath  to  said  registrar  or  town  clerk  the 
date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  and  said  registrar  or  town  clerk  shall 
demand  of  the  parent  or  guardian  any  family  record,  passport,  or  other 
paper  showing  the  age  of  the  child. 

Every  employer  or  other  person  having  control  of  any  establishment 
or  premises  where  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  employed,  who 
shall  neglect  to  keep  on  file  the  certificates  described  in  this  section  or  to 
show  the  same,  witii  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  children  so  employed,  to 
the  secretary  or  an  agent  of  the  state  board  of  education,  or  to  an  agent 
of  the  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of  educa- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  town  in  which  the  establishment  or  prem- 
ises are  located,  when  demanded  during  the  usual  business  hours,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Chapter  75  Acts  of  1903  If  a  child  who  has  not  attended  school  in 
this  state  was  bom  in  tiie  United  States,  but  no  record  of  the  date  of 
birth  can  be  obtained,  or  if  the  record  of  the  date  of  birth  of  a  child  on 
a  school  register  in  one  year  is  inconsistent  with  the  record  in  another 
year,  or  if  a  child  has  not  attended  school  in  this  state  at  least  one  term 
of  twelve  weeks,  the  state  board  of  education  may  investigate,  and,  if  it 
appears  that  the  child  is  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  may  grant  a  certifi- 
cate accordingly,  and  this  certificate  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  age 
in  lieu  of  the  certificate  prescribed  in  section  4705.  When  the  parent  or 
g^uardian  applies  for  a  certificate  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he 
shall  state  under  oath  to  the  secretary  or  to  an  agent  of  the  state  board 
of  education  the  date  and  place  of  birth,  and  shall  exhibit  upon  request 
any  family  records  or  other  papers  showing  the  age  of  the  child. 

§  4706  Every  person  acting  for  himself,  or  as  agent  of  a  mechanical, 
mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment,  who  shall  employ,  author- 
ize, or  permit  to  be  employed  in  such  establishment  any  child,  in  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  g  4704  or  §  4705,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  sixty 
dollars,  and  every  week  of  such  illegal  employment  shall  be  a  distinct 
offense ;  provided^  that  no  person  shall  be  punished  under  this  section 
for  the  employment  of  any  child;  when  at  the  time  of  such  employment 
the  employer  shall  obtain,  and  thereafter  during  such  employment,  keep 
on  file,  the  certificate  provided  for  in  §  4705. 

These  statutes  absolutely  prohibit  the  employment  of  any 
child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  while  school  is  in  session,  and 
also  forbid  the  employment  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
in  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishments,  at  any  time. 

Certificates  are  provided  for  by  which  the  age  of  the  child 
shall  be  established,  the  greatest  of  safeguards  being  provided  in 
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the  fact  that  the  certificate  of  the  parent  is  not  accepted  as  a  pro- 
tection for  the  employer. 

By  reference  to  page  i,  acts  of  1903,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
employment  of  children  over  fourteen  and  tmder  sixteen  may  also 
be  prohibited  in  specific  cases. 

Much  of  the  agent's  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  enforcement 
of  these  laws,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  object  the  various 
establishments  are  frequently  visited  and  the  certificates  of  all 
children  employed,  inspected. 

Children  employed  are  also  examined  with  reference  to  their 
ability  to  read  and  write,  and  if  found  illiterate  are  made  to  attend 
evening  school,  provided  such  is  maintained  in  the  town  or  city 
where  the  establishment  is  located." 

So  thorough  are  the  provisions  of  the  law  that,  with  the  help 
of  entmaeration  lists,  school  registers,  and  the  information  given 
by  teachers  and  local  school  officers,  it  is  possible  for  the  agent  to 
detect  any  case  of  illegal  employment  within  a  short  time. 

Employers  throughout  the  state  are  as  a  rule  careful  to  observe 
these  laws  and  are  in  sympathy  with  their  provisions. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cases  in  which  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  are  employed  in  any  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
establishment  in  Connecticut  are  very  rare  indeed  and  of  short 
duration. 

A  few  establishments  in  the  state  seek  to  employ  children 
under  fourteen  during  the  summer  vacation  on  the  plea,  often 
supported  by  local  school  ofl&cials,  that  the  children  are  better  off 
when  thus  employed  during  reasonable  hours,  than  when  nmning 
about  the  city  streets,  and  that  in  many  cases  such  employment 
is  needed  to  provide  clothing  for  the  child's  school  attendance 
during  the  succeeding  year. 

However  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  these  arguments  such 
employment  is  clearly  illegal  under  the  statute,  and  if  desirable  or 
to  be  permitted  should  be  legalized  by  amendment. 

The  employment  of  children  at  home  is  a  matter  more  difficult 
of  regulation.  The  law  does  not  prohibit  the  employment  of 
children  on  the  farm,  on  the  streets  or  in  the  household,  except 
during  school  hours,  and  such  employment  is  often  carried  to 
excess  by  unthinking  or  avaricious  parents. 

Children  are  sent  out  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning  to  go  on 
milk  routes  before  school  time  and  are  stupid  and  sleepy  all  day 
in  consequence.  They  are  kept  busy  about  the  house  or  bam 
until  school  time  and  again  at  night  until  bedtime,  and  Saturdays 
or  other  holidays  bring  little  change.  Such  children  are  backward 
in  their  studies  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  period  are  deficient 
in  education  and  often  prematurely  old.  Children  thus  deprived 
of  the  leisure  and  freedom  which  should  be  the  undisputed  right 
of  every  child,  usually  mature  into  one  of  two  classes:  hard- 
headed,  narrow-minded,  grasping  workers  of  little  value  to  any 
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commtinity,  or  dissipated  spendthrifts  wasting  their  lives  in  a 
vain  protest  against  the  repressions  of  their  childhood. 

It  is  a  fact  often  brought  to  the  agent's  attention  that  many 
parents  wreck  the  lives  of  their  children  or  render  those  lives 
much  less  useful  than  they  might  have  been,  by  working  them 
too  hard  and  too  continuously. 

It  is  also  true  that  truancy  and  incorrigibility  often  result  from 
such  unreasonable  exactions,  and  more  than  one  case  of  commit- 
ment to  the  Industrial  School  can  be  traced  back  to  its  first  cause 
in  the  overwork  imposed  by  the  parent  in  previous  years. 

REPORTS  or  AGENTS 

Agents  are  required  to  report  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  showing  the  ground  covered  and  the 
amoimt  of  work  done  ;  and  annually  an  exhaustive  report  is  made 
showing  all  details  and  phases  of  the  work,  and  tabulating  results. 
These  reports  are  printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary, 
and  are  of  value  as  showing  the  home  and  school  life  of  children, 
and  every  phase  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  State." 

CONDITIONS  OF  SCHOOLS 

Schoolhouses  in  the  cities  and  towns  are,  as  a  rule,  eflSciently 
conducted,  and  planned  with  due  attention  to  seating  capacity, 
ventilation,  heat,  and  sanitation ;  but  in  rural  districts  the  reverse 
of  these  conditions  is  often  met.  Schoolhouses  much  too  small 
for  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  with  totally  inadequate  heating 
arrangements,  with  an  alarming  lack  of  ventilation,  with  utterly 
imfit  and  often  disgraceful  sanitary  conditions,  exist  today  in 
many  coimtry  towns."  Usually  these  schools  are  found  in  such 
towns  as  are  still  burdened  with  the  old  district  system,  and  are  a 
logical  and  almost  inevitable  result  of  that  system.  Under  town 
management  the  town,  as  a  whole,  repairs  all  schoolhouses  and 
erects  new  when  necessary,  the  burden  being  distributed  equally 
among  all  taxpayers  and  usually  felt  by  none.  Under  the  district 
plan  repairs  or  new  buildings  can  only  be  had  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription of  the  residents  of  the  district  or  by  la)dng  a  district  tax; 
the  first  method  being  unsatisfactory  or  unjust,  the  second  need- 
lessly expensive,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  surve)dng  district 
lines.  Conditions  in  the  district  are  often  therefore  allowed  to 
become  extremely  bad  before  any  effort  is  made  to  better  them. 
Under  the  district  system,  too,  it  is  often  found  that  the  person  in 
authority,  the  district  committee,  is  a  man  who  has  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  school,  is  altogether  ignorant  of  proper  school 
conditions,  and  has  but  one  definite  purpose  in  view :  to  keep 
down  the  school  expenses.  Sometimes  this  school  official  can 
neither  read  nor  write  English.  It  is  hardly  a  matter  for  wonder, 
then,  that  incompetent  teachers  and  unfit  buildings  are  sometimes 
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found.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  State  has  not  sufficient 
authority  in  these  premises  to  demand  and  secure  suitable  teach- 
ers and  fit  surroundings  for  its  school  children.  At  present  the 
agent  may,  and  often  does,  appeal  to  local  school  boards,  health 
officers,  or  selectmen  in  behalf  of  absolutely  necessary  improve- 
ments ;  but  if  the  appeal  is  unheeded,  there  is  no  redress.  Only 
when  there  is  a  failure  to  maintain  school  during  the  prescribed 
thirty-six  weeks  of  each  year  can  the  State  assert  itself  by  with- 
holding public  money. 

The  district  system,  resulting  in  waste  of  public  money  and 
inefficient  schools,  should  be  obliterated  by  general  law.  Mbre- 
over,  the  State  should  have  sufficient  authority  to  secure  at  least 
decent  and  humane  conditions  for  every  pupil  in  attendance  at 
public  school. 

GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  WORK 

The  agent's  work  always  results  in  better  school  attendance 
and  in  securing  the  immunity  of  children  from  illegal  employment; 
but  beyond  these  immediate  and  visible  results  are  others  less 
immediate  but  of  g^eat  importance.  Parents  are  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  right  education  and  training  for  their 
children.  Children  whose  ambitions  have  lain  dormant  are 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  opporttmities  and  to  successful  effort. 
Truants  and  potential  criminals  are  led  to  good  citizenship,  and 
communities  are  converted  to  higher  educational  beliefs.  The 
total  ultimate  result  is  in  better  schools,  with  all  this  term  implies 
of  importance  to  individual,  community,  and  state. 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  human  nature  that  the  task  of 
compelling  school  attendance  should  be  greatest  among  the  poor, 
who,  of  all  others,  should  be  most  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
education  for  their  children.  The  wealthy  and  well-to-do  rarely 
neglect  the  education  and  training  of  their  offspring,  and  when 
misfortune  comes,  theirs  are  usually  found  competent  to  meet  and 
cope  with  altered  conditions.  The  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
sistently neglect  the  only  open  door  through  which  their  children 
might  pass  to  better  things,  and,  being  poor,  remain  so  through 
successive  generations,  while  the  saving  hand  of  free  and  universal 
education  is  held  out  to  them  in  vain  unless  accompanied  by  the 
law  and  its  enforcement. 

Education  is  not  a  certain  cure  for  all  the  ills  that  may  afflict 
the  body  politic,  but  it  is  a  remedy  for  many  and  a  prevention  of 
the  worst.  The  time  must  come,  and  may  not  now  be  far  distant, 
when,  with  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  govern- 
ment, the  State  shall  be  given  absolute  control  of  the  education 
of  its  children  and  future  citizens. 
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APPENDIX 


TEACHERS'  REPORTS 

These  should  not  only  be  prompt,  but  should  give  the  fullest  in- 
formation obtainable,  and  should  be  perfectly  free  from  prejudice  in 
each  case. 

Reports  naming  the  cause  of  absence  as  "Work  and  sickness"  or 
"Work  and  weather"  are  unsatisfactory,  unless  the  amount  of  absence 
allotted  to  each  cause  is  given.  In  some  cases  teachers  decline  to  fill  in 
the  cause  of  absence,  claiming  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  agent  to 
find  this  out  for  himself. 

This  is  a  neglect  of  duty,  although  it  is  a  fact  that  in  some  instances 
unprincipled  parents  have  made  trouble  for  teachers  because  their 
children  were  truthfully  reported  as  illegally  absent.  Some  teachers 
are  not  sufficiently  careful  in  ascertaining  cause  of  absence  or  are  ac- 
tuated by  prejudice  for  or  against  individuals.  Children  have  been 
reported  as  "  at  work  "  who  were  sick  in  bed  at  the  time ;  and  children 
have  been  reported  as  "sick"  who  were  kept  out  to  work  or  for 
pleasure.  The  excuses  given  by  parents  are  varied,  as  the  following, 
taken  from  teachers*  reports,  will  show: 

"  Sickness  at  home,"  "  To  go  to  town,"  "  Matrimoney  in  the  family," 
"Soar  throte,"  "Minding  the  baby,"  "Weather,"  "Bad  roads,"  "To 
see  the  pig  killed,"  "To  tend  cows,"  "No  shoes,"  "No  rubbers," 
"Boots  froze,  couldn't  get  them  on." 

In  most  of  these  cases,  however,  investigation  shows  the  real  reason 
to  have  been  work  or  negligence. 


LETTERS  FROM  PARENTS 

The  following  are  exact  copies,  names  omitted,  of  letters  received 
from  parents  in  reply  to  written  investigations: 

Deor  Sir: 

In  regard  to  the  letter  you  sent  us  stating  that  we  did  not  send  our 

Dan to  school    The  reason  why  we  did  not  send  him  was 

because  he  was  troubled  with  eczema  so  that  he  could  not  wear  his 
shoes.  Yours  truly, 
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Dear  Mr.  ; 

We  dit  not  received  your  letter  till  the  nth  of  March  and  will  an- 
swer as  quick  as  possibly.  I  see  in  your  letter  you  are  complaining 
about  sending  not  Johny  in  school  but  the  time  &  excused  him  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  all  my  children  took  sick  on  a  sore  troat  the  mumps 
and  Johny  had  it  till  I  sended  him  to  school  last  week,  and  he  was  not 
quite  well  then  and  Mary  wasnt  well  enough  then  to  send  but  I  will 
send  her  tomorrow. 

Your  Respeckfull  

Mr 

^  Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  8th  received  and  noted,  in  reply  can  only  say 
extremely  bad  weather  &  sickness  is  the  reason,  &  mean  to  send  them 
regular. 

Yours  Respy, 


These  are  but  three  letters  out  of  several  hundred,  but  very  nearly 
all  are  of  substantially  the  same  tenor,  pleading  sickness  or  weather 
and  closing  with  a  promise  to  send  regularly.  In  the  greater  number 
of  cases  the  promise  is  fulfilled. 


PROSECUTIONS  AND  COMMITMBNl'S 


In  one  case  a  fox-hunting  farmer  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
insisted  upon  his  right  to  bring  up  his  son  in  equal  illiteracy.  He  was 
prosecuted,  paid  fine  and  costs,  and  kept  his  son  in  school  until  he  was 
nearly  sixteen. 

B 

The  father  of  three  boys,  all  under  fourteen,  owned  a  farm,  carried 
on  a  milk  delivery  route  and  sent  a  baker's  wagon  through  the  sur- 
rounding country  with  bread,  cake,  and  pies.  The  children  were  em- 
ployed the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  order  to  avoid  hiring  extra  help. 
A  prosecution  resulted  in  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars,  which  was  paid. 
During  the  succeeding  three  years  these  children  have  not  been  absent 
from  school  except  for  actual  sickness. 

Another  parent  who  owned  a  farm  worked  in  town,  and  made  his 
wife  and  two  young  children  work  the  farm.  These  children,  a  boy 
of  ten  and  a  girl  of  twelve,  were  out  of  school  much  of  the  time  and 
were  made  to  perform  labor  much  beyond  their  years.  The  father 
was  prosecuted  and  fined,  refused  to  pay  his  fine,  and  served  a  term  in 
the  county  jail. 

C 
A  parent  whose  child  had  been  made  to  obey  the  rules  of  school 
declared  that  the  teacher  was  incompetent  and  refused  to  send  the  child. 
Prosecuted  and  fined,  and  child  returned  to  school. 
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A  parent  at  variance  with  some  members  of  the  local  school  board 
withdrew  his  children  from  school  on  the  ground  that  the  school  was 
not  properly  conducted.    Prosecuted  and  fined. 

4 
Grand  jurors,  without  whose  consent  no  prosecution  can  be  made, 
often  refuse  to  sign  complaints.  Local  politics,  fear  of  losing  trade 
(one  grand  juror  refused  to  sign  because  he  sold  milk  to  the  person 
complained  of),  family  relationship  or  connection  —  all  these  operate 
against  thorough  enforcement  of  law  in  country  towns. 

5 
In  one  town,  in  order  to  get  the  school  record,  see  the  grand  juror, 
the  justice,  and  the  constable,  it  was  necessary  to  drive  thirty-eight 
miles. 


A  boy  of  twelve  became  truant ;  nothing  could  be  done  until  he  stole 
from  a  freight  car.    He  was  then  committed. 

A  boy  of  eleven,  a  confirmed  truant,  finally  robbed  a  store,  and  was 
committed. 

A  boy*  of  thirteen  was  truant  for  a  whole  year,  stole  from  his  mother, 
and  at  length  broke  into  a  store,  and  was  conmiitted. 

In  each  of  these  cases  an  early  conmiitment  to  a  good  truant  school 
would  have  saved  the  boy  from  criminality;  and  such  instances  may  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

7 

A  child  of  nine  was  found  who  had  never  been  in  school,  from  lack 
of  proper  clothing.    This  case  was  relieved  by  local  charity. 

In  one  year  fifteen  cases  where  shoes  or  clothing  were  lacking  were 
relieved  by  the  selectmen  of  various  towns  at  the  request  of  the  agent. 

Three  children  were  found  poorly  clothed;  when  they  attended 
school  it  was  always  without  dinner,  eating  nothing  between  breakfast 
and  supper.    Committed  to  County  Home. 

Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  are  discovered  and  relieved  each  year 
by  the  agents. 

8 

A  boy  of  twelve  was  found  who  had  been  placed  with  a  woodchopper 
and  was  living  in  a  hut;  he  had  not  attended  school  during  the  year. 
Returned  to  the  Home. 

A  boy  of  ten  was  constantly  kept  from  school  to  work;  guardian 
prosecuted.  A  boy  of  thirteen  was  an  habitual  truant  and  encouraged 
in  the  same  by  his  guardian;  committed  to  Industrial  School.  A  girl 
of  twelve  was  kept  from  school  and  made  to  do  most  of  the  housework 
for  a  family  of  twelve;  guardian  prosecuted  and  child  returned  to  the 
Home.    These  are  a  few  cases  of  many  discovered. 

Ed. —  24 
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In  one  case  a  mother  was  found  with  three  children,  a  girl  of  twelve, 
a  boy  of  eight,  and  a  boy  of  four.  The  father  was  in  jail,  and  the  family 
lived  in  a  hut  on  the  outskirts  of  a  thrifty  village.  The  children  were 
almost  destitute  of  clothing.  The  child  of  eight  attended  school  occa- 
sionally, and  the  girl,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  said  she  had 
attended  but  half  a  year  during  her  life.  Until  within  a  short  time 
the  family  had  lived  in  an  adjoining  state.  The  mother  worked  out  at 
good  wages,  and  a  man  boarded  and  lodged  with  the  family,  so  there 
was  sufficient  income  to  have  provided  decent  habitation  and  clothing. 
The  girl  of  twelve  was  sent  two  or  three  times  each  week  to  another 
town  to  bring  home  beer  and  liquor  for  the  mother  and  the  boarder, 
and  this  girl  was  known  to  have  slept  out  of  doors  all  night  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Papers  were  prepared  for  the  commitment  of  these 
children,  but  before  they  were  served  the  family  became  alarmed  and 
moved  into  another  state. 

In  one  town  a  mother  was  bringing  up  three  illegitimate  children 
among  the  most  evil  surroundings,  but  no  action  was  taken  by  local 
authorities  until  the  agent,  whose  attention  was  attracted  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  school  attendance,  secured  the  commitment  of  the  children 
to  the  County  Home. 

In  one  instance  two  children  were  habitually  out  of  schdol  from 
lack  of  shoes,  and  it  was  found  that  the  father  neglected  to  work, 
although  abundance  of  work  could  be  had,  but  allowed  his  wife  to  pre- 
cariously support  the  family  by  taking  in  washings.  This  man  was 
prosecuted,  fined,  and  given  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  pay.  He 
went  to  work,  paid  his  fine,  clothed  his  children,  and  apparently  became 
a  new  man. 

Instances  like  these  are  frequent,  and  such  cases  are  very  rarely  cor- 
rected by  local  authorities  until  outside  pressure  is  brought  to  bear. 


10 

The  result  of  comparing  registers  and  enumeration  in  one  school 
appears  below: 


Town. 


School  No. 

Enumerated 4^ 

Registered  in  School 28 

Under  seven— not  entered 7 

Over  fourteen  —  legally  at  work s 

Removed  from  town 2       4a 


Any  discrepancy  in  the  result  would  represent  the  number  of  chil- 
dren not  legally  accounted  for,  and  these  are  the  cases  sought  to  be 
discovered  by  this  comparison. 
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II 

A 

One  child,  living  five  miles  from  the  nearest  school,  was,  after  much 
work  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  boarded  in  a  family  in  the  village.  The 
town  in  this  case  paid  $1.00  a  wedc  for  his  board  and  lodging.  Two 
children,  living  three  miles  from  any  school,  were  similarly  cared  for 
at  a  cost  of  $2.50  a  week  each. 

B 

Three  parents,  each  living  about  two  miles  from  school,  were  paid 
to  carry  their  own  children,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for  each  child. 
There  were  two  children  in  each  family. 

A  mother  carried  her  three  children  three  miles  at  a  cost  to  the 
town  of  $5.00  a  week. 

One  parent  carried  his  child  about  three  miles  at  a  cost  to  the  town 
of  $15.00  for  the  school  year. 

Three  children  were  carried  by  their  parents  at  a  cost  of  $31.50  for 
the  school  year. 

Three  children  were  carried  by  their  parents  an  average  distance  of 
two  miles  at  a  cost  of  $48.00  for  the  school  year. 


In  one  instance  an  open  wagon  without  springs  was  provided,  the 
children  sitting  on  boards  laid  across  the  sides. 

In  one  town  the  team  used  was  conspicuously  unfit  for  this  or  any 
other  use. 

In  some  cases  complaint  has  been  made  that  the  driver  employed 
was  unfit  to  associate  with,  or  have  the  care  of,  children. 

In  one  town  seven  children  were  satisfactorily  transported  an  average 
distaribe  of  two  miles  at  a  cost  of  $5.00  for  the  school  week. 

Six  children  were  carried,  in  a  covered  wagon,  a  distance  of  three 
miles  at  a  cost  of  $116.00  for  the  year. 

Four  children  were  carried  three  mile^  at  a  cost  of  $60.00  for  the 
year. 

In  some  towns  children  are  transported  by  trolley  car  lines  at  a 
reduced  rate. 

In  some  towns  the  contract  for  carrying  the  children  is  let  to  the 
lowest  bidder. 

12 

The  statute  compelling  attendance  at  evening  school  is  as  follows: 

§  2147.  No  person  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  cannot  read  and  write,  shall  be  employed  in  any  town  where  public 
evening  schools  are  established  unless  he  can  produce  every  school 
month  of  twenty  days  a  certificate  from  the  teacher  of  an  evening  school 
showing  that  he  has  attended  such  school  eighteen  consecutive  evenings 
in  the  current  school  month,  and  is  a  regular  attendant  Every  person 
who  shall  employ  a  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  the  state  board  of  education 
shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  provided  in  §  4707. 
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13 

The  agents  report  monthly  in  the  form  below. 


Report  of Agent 


Month  ending... Year., 


Towns  visited 

Schools    ••  

Pamilies  ••  

Establishments  visited       ...     

Cases  of  attendance  investigated 

••     "  employment      " 
Nnmber  found  to  be  illegally  absent 

"  "      "  "        "        employed 

Number  of  letters  written . 
Number  of  notices  of  nonattendance  sent 

Number  of  prowcuUon.jj;^""'^,^      ; 

Result  in  each  prosecution 


Special  cases  investigated 
Transportation 


The  annual  report  may  contain  2,000  to  4,000  words  in  addition  to 
the  tabulation  of  work  and  results.  A  representative  tabulation  from 
the  report  of  an  agent  is  given  below: 


SCHOOL  WORK 


Number  of  towns  visited 
Number  of  schools  visited 
Number  of  families  visited 
Number  of  cases  investigated 


4« 

343 
330 
499 


Number  absent  under  legal  excuses: 
Mental  or  physical  disability    43 
Lack  of  clothing      .       .       .     z6 

At  work x8—    77 

Number  at  work  illegally  (at  home)       58 
Number  absent  illegally  .     339 

Number  sent  to  school  .321 

Prosecutions  of  parents    ...       4a 


Sent  to  Temporary  Homes  8 

Sent  to  Connecticut  School  for  Boys        4 
Sent    to    Connecticut    Industrial 

School  for  Girls      .       .       .       .        i 
Pound  in  some  school,  removed,  etc     88 
Number  of  teachers  reporting  at- 
tendance     580 

Number  of  letters  and  notices  to 
parents  where  children  were  re- 
ported absent  zo  per  cent  or 
more  of  time  without  legal  ex- 
cise     3,634 


FACTORY  WORK 

Number  of  towns  visited .       .  s5 

Number  of  factories  visited 157 

Number  of  children  illegally  employed a6 

Number  of  children  discharged s6 

Number  of  prosecutions  of  employers 13 

Number  between  x4  and  16  years  of  age  employed 1,159 

Number  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  able  to  read  and  write     ....  947 

Number  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  write                      .  sia 
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BIRTHPLACB  OF  ILUTERATB  CHILDREN 


Canada  . 

.  i8a 

Rhode  Island 

•      3 

Vermont 

Connecticut . 

.    za 

Russia    .       .       . 

•     3 

Australia 

Ifastachusette     . 

•      3 

Italy       .       .       . 

2 
3 

Unknown 

14 

A  stone  schoolhouse  was  found,  very  cold  and  damp  inside,  supplied 
with  a  stove  sufficient  in  size  only  for  a  room  one-third  as  large,  the 
stovepipe  so  old  and  insecure  as  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  pupils  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  The  room  was  absolutely  unsafe  for  occupancy  during 
the  winter,  but  the  teacher  had  applied  to  school  visitors  and  select- 
men without  result.  The  pupils  were  constantly  afflicted  with  colds 
and  throat  affections. 

In  one  tO¥m  three  schoolhouses  were  so  dilapidated  and  open  to 
the  weather  that  school  could  not  be  maintained  at  all  during  the 
winter. 

In  one  schoolhouse,  with  no  entry  way  or  storm  door,  the  outside 
door  showed  wide  spaces  at  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  the  floor  was  of  un- 
matched boards  with  wide  spaces  between,  and  the  stovepipe  passed 
up  through  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  much  too  large  for  it,  so  that  soot  and 
smoke  were  constantly  blown  back  into  the  schoolroom.  It  was  im- 
possible to  keep  this  room  warm  in  even  moderately  cold  weather,  and 
the  only  fuel  furnished  was  green  wood,  thrown  in  a  heap  on  the  ground 
with  no  shelter  and  in  winter  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 
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Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Series  No  4 

THB  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  LOWLAND* 

By  Henry  T  Burr 

Topographically,  Connecticut  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
an  eastern  upland,  a  western  upland,  and  a  broad  lowland  lying 
between  the  uplands.  In  a  general  way  the  two  uplands  are 
alike.  Each  consists  of  a  medley  of  hills,  rounded  and  smooth 
of  slope  for  the  most  part,  but  occasionally  broken  by  rugged 
cliffs.  Neighboring  hills  rise  to  the  same  general  level. 
Rarely  does  a  single  hill  overtop  its  fellows.  As  a  whole  the 
eastern  upland  is  lower  than  the  western.  In  both  the  heights 
increase  gradually  from  the  shore  northward,  and  the  greatest 
altitudes  are  attained  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state.    The 


Fig  I 
Fig.  z.—  Sketch  map  of  the  lowland  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  uplands.    L,  lowland 
U,  uplands;  T,  trap  hills;  C,  Connecticut  river;  F,  Farmington  river;  Q,  Quinnipiac  river 
H,  Hartford ;  N.  B.,  New  BriUin ;  M,  Meriden ;  M\  Middletown  ;  N.  H.,  New  Haven. 

rocks  of  the  uplands  are,  for  the  most  part,  schists,  with  occa- 
sional masses  of  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks.  In  the 
extreme  west  there  are  broad  belts  of  crystalline  limestone. 

*  This  paQer  is  intended  to  be  brief  and  suggestive  rather  than  complete.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  more  concerning  the  geology  of  this  region  should  read  *'  The  Triassic  Forma- 
tion of  Connecticut*'  by  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  published  in  the  i8th  annual  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  This  report  may  usually  be  obtained  by  application  through  con- 
gressman or  U.  S.  Senator. 
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The  lowland  is  divided  from  north  to  south  by  an  irregular 
line  of  hills.  The  greater  part  of  the  eastern  division  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Connecticut  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  western 
portion  is  drained  by  the  Farmington  and  the  Quinnipiac.  The 
hills  rise  gently  from  the  eastern  valley  but  are  much  steeper, 
often  even  precipitous,  upon  the  west.  In  places  the  valleys 
are  subdivided  by  lesser  ridges  of  the  same  general  character. 
In  all  cases  the  rock  of  the  ridges  is  trap.  The  valleys  are 
usually  tmderlain  with  sandstone. 

The  rocks  of  the  upland  are  very  old.  This  is  indicated  by 
their  character.  For  the  most  part  they  belong  to  the  meta- 
morphic  g^oup.  Rocks  of  this  group  are  formed  from  rocks 
of  igneous  or  sedimentary  origin  by  the  effects  of  heat  and 
pressure.  Schist  is  a  typical  example  of  the  metamorphic 
group.  Its  banding  is  often,  not  by  any  means  always,  derived 
from  the  stratification  of  the  sandstone  from  which  it  is  devel- 
oped. The  development  of  new  minerals  and  the  taking  on 
of  new  structures  such  as  characterize  the  metamorphic  rocks 
is  a  very  slow  process,  possible  only  in  rocks  which  have  been 
long  subjected  to  the  changes  which  go  on  within  the  earth's 
crust. 

The  rocks,  themselves,  reveal  the  causes  which  have  oper- 
ated to  produce  such  changes.  In  places  the  layers  are  verti- 
cal. Elsewhere  they  lie  horizontally  or  are  tilted  at  various 
angles.  Often  the  layers  are  minutely  contorted  or  shattered. 
These  are  the  visible  signs  of  the  enormous  pressure  which  the 
rocks  have  undergone.  The  heat  produced  by  the  internal 
movements  which  must  have  accompanied  these  changes  devel- 
oped new  minerals  and  new  structures  and  completely  altered 
the  character  of  the  rocks. 

When  rocks  are  folded  the  land  surface  tends  to  be  elevated 
on  the  upfolds  or  anticlines  and  depressed  on  the  downfolds  or 
synclines.  Thus,  in  a  region  of  recent  folding,  the  mountains 
are  located  on  the  anticlines  and  the  valleys  in  the  synclines. 
In  a  general  way,  the  mountains  of  the  Jura,  northwest  of  the 
Alps  proper,  illustrate  this  relation.  Such  mountain  masses 
are  attacked  by  the  agents  of  the  atmosphere  and  gradually 
subdued.  In  the  uplands  of  Connecticut  the  structures  in  the 
rocks  have  no  apparent  relation  to  the  topography.  Anticlinal 
folds  are  as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  as  in  the  hills. 
The  folds  are  so  old  that  the  mountain  forms  that  they  must 
have  produced  have  disappeared.     The  region  of  these  uplands 
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must  have  been  exposed  to  the  wearing  action  of  rain  and 
rivers  and  the  other  agents  of  the  atmosphere  for  a  period 
inconceivably  long.  Compared  with  the  work  of  reducing 
this  land  area  to  its  present  condition  the  carving  of  the  great 
canyons  of  our  western  states  is  trifling  indeed. 


Fig  3— Section  showing  character 
Fig  9  —  Section  showing  original  of   present  topography,  unrelated  to 

topography,  dependent  on  folding.*  the  folds. 

The  occurrence  of  granite  in  the  hills  of  the  uplands  is 
another  indication  of  g^eat  erosion.  In  a  molten  condition 
the  materials  of  the  rock  are  necessarily  thoroughly  mixed 
together.  Many  of  the  minerals  which  make  up  rocks  cannot 
exist  at  all  in  the  molten  condition  but  are  resolved  more  or 
less  completely  into  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 
If  the  molten  mass  is  cooled  very  slowly  these  elements  wiU 
gradually 'combine  to  form  the  various  minerals,  and  these  will 
separate  out  from  the  mass.  If  the  cooling  be  slow  enough 
all  the  constituents  will  enter  into  combinations  and  the  entire 
mass  will  be  made  up  of  distinguishable  minerals.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mass  is  cooled  very  rapidly,  everything  becomes 
fixed  nearly  as  it  existed  in  the  molten  mass  and  there  are  no 
distinguishable  minerals.  In  this  case  the  rock  is  of  the 
nature  of  glass.  Natural  glass,  usually  known  as  obsidian,  is 
frequently  formed  in  this  way.  Between  the  natural  glass  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  thoroughly  crystalline  rock  on  the  other, 
there  are  all  gradations.  Sometimes  one  or  two  minerals  are 
recognizable,  scattered  through  a  glassy  ground-mass.  Often 
the  microscope  reveals  tiny  crystals  quite  unrecognizable  to 
the  naked  eye.  Granite  is  thoroughly  crystalline  and  is  typical 
of  the  rocks  that  have  cooled  with  extreme  slowness.  Rocks 
poured  out  on  the  surface  are  never  of  this  type.  Such  rocks 
are  hardened  deep  down  within  the  earth's  crust  where  the  loss 
of  heat  is  very  gradual  and  the  different  minerals  have  time  to 
perfect  themselves.  If  granite  is  found  at  the  surface  it  means 
that  the  overlying  rocks,  that  once  enclosed  it,  have  been  worn 
away.  Thus  each  area  of  granite  among  the  hills  tells  its  own 
story  of  the  great  work  that  has  been  done. 
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The  rocks  of  the  lowlands  are  very  different  in  their  charac- 
ter. For  the  most  part  they  are  sandstones,  grading,  in  many 
places,  into  the  finer  shale  or  the  coarser  conglomerate.  They 
are  but  the  muds  and  sands  and  pebbles  of  the  sea-bottom, 
hardened  into  coherent  rocks  but  otherwise  practically  un- 
changed. They  are  clearly  much  younger  than  the  rocks  of 
the  uplands.  They  have  been  uplifted  so  that  they  now  rise 
high  above  the  present  sea  level,  and  in  the  process  of  uplift 
they  were  tilted  and  even  somewhat  shattered,  but  they  show 
no  sign  of  the  complicated  folding  found  in  the  schist.  The 
movements  of  the  crust  which  have  so  profoundly  affected 
the  older  rocks  must  have  been  practically  completed  before 
the  rocks  of  the  lowlands  were  formed. 

A  portion  of  the  old  rock  surface  must,  then,  have  been 
depressed  beneath  the  sea  and  covered  with  the  sediments  of 
the  sea  bottom.  In  the  valley  of  Roaring  Brook,  west  of 
Southington,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  upland,  the  older  rocks 
and  the  sandstone  of  the  plain  may  be  seen  in  their  true  rela- 
tion. The  schists  in  the  bed  of  the  brook  are  vertical.  On  the 
valley  side,  where  the  brook  has  cut,  the  sandstone  (here  more 
properly  called  conglomerate)  lies  almost  horizontally  across 
the  worn  edges  of  the  older  rocks.  The  upstanding  layers  of 
the  schist,  if  continued,  as  they  must  once  have  been,  would  rise 
high  above  their  present  position,  high,  even,  above  the  neigh- 
boring hills.  All  this  height  was  worn  away  before  the  land 
was  depressed  and  the  rocks  covered,  as  we  see  them  now,  with 
the  conglomerate  and  sandstone. 


Fig  4  —Section  at  Roaring  Brook, 
showing  tandston*  lying  on  th«  tchist. 

The  sandstones,  themselves,  have  kept  a  record  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  laid  down.  In  quiet  waters 
sediments  settle  gently  to  the  bottom  and  spread  themselves  in 
even  layers,  each  one  parallel  to  the  one  beneath.  In  troubled 
waters,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  regularity.  Ma- 
terials laid  down  today  may  be  partly  or  wholly  swept  away 
tomorrow;  the  sands  and  mud  are  forever  shifting  and  the 
layers   are   correspondingly  confused.      Irregularities   in   the 
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bedding  caused  in  this  way  are  known  as  cross  bedding.  They 
are  produced  in  shallow  water  only,  for  the  more  violent  move- 
ments of  the  ocean  waters  do  not  penetrate  to  the  depths. 
Cross  bedding  is  a  common  structure  in  the  sandstone  through- 
out the  lowland.  It  was  therefore  laid  down  in  a  shallow  sea. 
As  waves  roll  in  on  a  shelving  shore  the  movement  of  the  water 
often  forms  miniature  waves  on  the  sand  underneath.  Such 
ripple  marks  appear  very  often  on  the  sandstones  and  are  a 
further  indication  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  which  they 
were  laid  down. 

When  the  water  is  dried  out  of  a  layer  of  mud  the  resulting 
shrinkage  causes  cracks  to  form.  Such  mud  cracks  are  often 
seen  where  the  sun  has  dried  the  water  out  of  puddles  by  the 
roadside.  Layer  after  layer  of  the  sandstone  is  filled  with 
these  mud  cracks.  Each  layer  of  sediment  was  deposited 
under  water.  A  layer  which  contains  mud  cracks  must  have 
been  exposed,  after  formation,  to  the  air.  When  the  over- 
lying layer,  which  covered  and  preserved  the  mud  cracks,  was 
laid  down,  the  surface  must  have  been  again  under  water. 
This  indicates  an  alternation  of  conditions  which  must  have 
occurred  many  times.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  earth's 
crust  moved  up  and  down  so  often  as  this  would  indicate. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  the  sea  level  that  varied.  The  frequency 
and  apparent  regularity  of  the  changes  suggests  the  inflow  and 
outflow  of  the  tides. 

The  rocks  bear  other  indications  of  such  changes.  If  rain 
falls  on  a  surface  of  mud  it  pits  the  surface  with  little  depres- 
sions. Such  rain  drop  imprints  occur  often  upon  the  sand- 
stone layers.  Occasionally  one  finds,  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
layers,  little  channels,  evidently  made  by  streams  of  running 
water.  In  many  places  the  layers  contain  the  so-called  bird- 
tracks.  These  are  the  foot-prints,  not  of  birds,  but  of  g^eat 
reptiles,  of  a  sort  long  since  extinct.  All  these  markings  were 
made  on  surfaces  which  were  exposed  and  have  been  preserved 
because  the  waters  returned  and  covered  these  with  other 
layers  of  mud  or  sand. 

The  general  shape  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  sandstone 
and  the  evidence  from  the  markings  referred  to  above  indicate 
that  these  rocks  were  laid  down  in  a  long  narrow  estuary,  com- 
parable to  the  bay  of  Fundy.  Tides  of  great  range  swept  in 
and  out  of  this  bay,  revealing,  as  they  fell,  broad  stretches  of 
mud  flats  on  which  the  sun  shone  and  dried  the  mud  and  rains 
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fell  and  left  their  prints,  while  strange  reptiles  wandered  over 
the  surface  in  search  of  food. 

After  many  feet  of  sandstone  had  been  deposited,  layers  of 
trap  were  formed  overlying  them.  Trap,  like  granite,  is  an 
igneous  rock.  Unlike  the  granite,  its  minerals  are  imperfectly 
developed.  Even  under  the  microscope  the  greater  part  of  the 
minerals  are  ill-defined.  This  indicates  that  the  rgck  was 
cooled  somewhat  .rapidly  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  formed  at 
or  near  the  surface.  In  this  region  the  trap  is  found  either 
cutting  across  the  layers  of  sandstone,  indicating  that  it  has 
forced  its  way  into  fissures  in  the  latter  rock,  or  lying  in  beds 
parallel  to  the  sandstone  beds.  In  the  former  relation  the  trap 
mass  forms  a  dike,  in  the  latter  a  sheet.  A  sheet  of  igneous 
rock  may  be  intruded  between  beds  of  older  rocks  or  it  may 
be  poured  out,  or  extruded,  upon  the  surface.  In  the  Connecti- 
cut lowland  the  trap  is  found  in  both  intrusive  and  extrusive 
sheets.  The  trap  of  East  and  West  Rocks  in  New  Haven  and 
the  line  of  low  trap  hills  extending  northward  from  these  as 
far  as  Cheshire  are  intrusive.  A  line  of  ridges  including  the 
Barndoor  hills  of  Granby  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  these. 
The  trap  of  all  the  other  ridges,  including  Pond  Rocks,  Toto- 
ket,  Beseck,  Higby,  Lamentation,  Ragged,  Cook's,  Rattlesnake, 
and  Talcott  Mountains  and  the  Meriden  Hills,  was  poured  out 
as  lava  flows  over  the  sandstone  beneath. 

The  sandstone  lying  above  the  intrusive  sheets  is,  of  course, 
older  than  the  trap  and  shows  the  effect  of  contact  with  the 
molten  mass.  In  places  its  layers  are  cut  and  torn  apart  by  the 
trap.  The  extrusive  sheets,  too,  are  overlain  by  sandstone. 
In  this  case  the  sandstone  must  necessarily  be  younger  than  the 
trap.  In  places  it  contains  fragments  of  the  igneous  rock, 
showing  that  the  latter  was  somewhat  eroded  before  the  sedi- 
ments were  laid  down  upon  it. 

The  trap  must  have  found  its  way  up  through  the  sand- 
stone which  underlies  it  in  order  to  reach  the  surface.  The 
trap  of  Mount  Carmel  cuts  across  the  sandstone  and  evidently 
represents  one  of  the  great  fissures  through  which  the  molten 
rock  was  forced.  It  is  possible  that  Mount  Carmel  represents 
the  roots  of  a  volcano  from  which  a  portion  of  the  lava  was 
poured  out.  It  is  not  at  all  certain,  however,  that  the  trap 
sheets  came  from  true  volcanic  cones.  If  such  existed  they 
have  long  since  disappeared. 
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In  brief,  the  period  of  quiet  during  which  the  lower  sand- 
stone beds  were  laid  down  was  succeeded  by  a  time  of  volcanic 
activity.  Great  sheets  of  lava  were  poured  out  over  the  sea 
bottom,  covering  the  sedimentary  deposits.  Volcanoes  may 
have  grown  up,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  lava  welled  out 
of  great  fissures  without  forming  cones  of  eruption.  On  its 
way  to  the  surface  the  molten  rock  discovered  at  least  one  zone 
of  weakness  in  the  sedimentary  beds  and  forced  its  way  be- 
tween the  layers  to  form  the  intrusive  sheet. 

The  volcanic  activity  was  divided  into  three  separate 
periods.  There  are  three  distinct  flows  separated  by  layers  of 
sandstone.  After  the  lower  flow  was  poured  out  quiet  condi- 
tions were  resumed  and  sands  and  mud  accumulated  over  its 
surface.  These,  in  turn,  were  covered  by  the  middle  flow. 
This  flow  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  others.  Its  thick- 
ness is  frequently  four  or  five  hundred  feet  and  it  seems 
to  have  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  sandstone  area,  not 
only  in  Connecticut,  but  in  its  northward  extension  into 
Massachusetts.  Sandstone  beds  accumulated  on  the  surface 
of  this  flow  and  now  separate  it  from  the  flow  above. 
After  the  eruption  of  the  third  flow,  volcanic  action  ceased. 
There  are  some  indications  of  very  slight  outbreaks  at  a 
later  period,  but  these,  if  they  occurred,  were  of  practically 
no  importance.  Pre-volcanic  conditions  were  resumed  and 
sand  and  muds  accumulated  as  before. 

The  depth  to  which  the  sandstone  accumulated  cannot  be 
accurately  estimated.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  it  must 
be  expressed  in  thousands  of  feet.  Throughout  these  many 
feet  of  deposits,  the  layers,  from  bottom  to  t<^,  bear  the  same 
evidences  of  deposition  in  shallow  water.  Since  this  is  so 
it  is  evident  that  the  layers  below  must  have  been  depressed  to 
make  room  for  the  new  layers  above.  When  the  top  layer  was 
formed  the  bottom  layer  must  necessarily  have  sunk  to  a 
depth  measured  by  the  total  thickness  of  the  deposits.  In  this 
way  alone  could  such  a  great  thickness  of  sediments  have  been 
accumulated. 

The  period  of  deposition  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an 
uplift*  which  raised  the  surface  of  the  deposits  above  the  sea 
level.  The  rocks  were  not  upraised  evenly,  for  they  are  no 
longer  horizontal.  Nearly  everywhere  they  tilt,  or  dip,  rather 
gently  toward  the  east.  Their  general  attitude  is  shown  in 
the  sketch  (Fig.  5). 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  relation  of  the  sandstone  to  the 
rocks  of  the  uplands  is  not  the  same  on  the  east  as  it  is  on  the 
west.  On  the  western  side  the  slant  of  the  rocks  would  carry 
them  above  the  upland  rocks  as  shown  by  the  sketch.  The 
Roaring  Brook  section  already  alluded  to  shows  that  here  the 
sandstones  do  lie  in  their  normal  position  on  the  older  rocks. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  lowland  the  rocks  usually  dip  toward 
the  older  rocks.  This  would  carry  the  sandstone  not  above 
the  older  rocks,  in  the  normal  relation,  but  directly  i^to  them. 

The  section  (Fig.  5)  shows  the  attitude  of  the  rocks  and 
the  nature  of  the  occurrence  which  has  produced  this  effect. 
A  break,  or  fault,  has  occurred  which  has  dropped  down  the 
rocks  to  the  west  so  that  the  sandstone  has  been  brought  against 
the  much  older  schist.  The  actual  fact  is  more  complicated 
than  the  diagram  shows,  for  the  effect  is  produced  not  by  one 
fault,  but  by  a  somewhat  complex  series  of  faults. 


-^ 


Fig  5 —  Diagrammatic  representation  of  a  portion  of  the  lowland  and  the  adjacent  uplands. 
The  trap  is  shown  as  a  tingle  flow  and  the  introsiTe  sheet  and  feeding  dikes  are  not  shown. 
S,  sandstone ;  T,  trap ;  O,  old  rocks. 

A  new  land  surface  is  at  once  attacked  by  the  agents  of  the 
atmosphere.  Streams  develop  and  cut  their  channels.  With 
the  deepening  of  the  stream  channels  the  surface  becomes  more 
and  more  irregular.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  stream 
cutting.  The  absolute  limit  to  all  cutting  is  the  sea-level,  called 
by  geologists  the  base-level.  No  stream  will,  however,  cut  to 
sea-level,  for  its  power  to  cut  diminishes  with  the  flattening  of 
its  slope  and  is  lost  altogether  before  flatness  is  reached.  Even 
to  flow  without  doing  any  work  requires  some  slope.  There 
will,  then,  come  a  time  when  the  larger  streams  can  no  longer 
cut  effectively.  Little  by  little  even  the  smaller  streams  will 
reach  this  condition. 

While  the  streams  are  thus  lowering  their  beds  the  land  sur- 
faces between  the  streams  are  also  wasting.  Wherever  there 
is  a  slope  there  is  a  tendency  for  materials  to  slip  down  it. 
Frost  breaks  up  the  surface,  rains  lubricate  it,  and  gravity, 
aided  by   the  other  agents,   constantly   urges   it   downward. 
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While  the  rivers  are  cutting  actively  the  waste  of  the  land  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  stream  work  and  the  surface  becomes 
more  and  more  irregular.  When  at  last  the  rivers  can  no 
longer  cut  effectively  the  hills  will  gradually  fade  away  through 
the  wasting  of  their  surfaces.  If  time  enough  be  given  the 
slopes  will  become  very  gentle  and  the  once  hilly  surface  will 
become  a  gently  rolling  plain.  A  surface  produced  in  this  way 
is  known,  technically,  as  a  peneplain  (almost  a  plain). 

The  uplift  which  raised  the  sandstones  above  the  sea  was 
followed  by  a  long  period  of  quiet.  The  elevations  produced 
by  the  uplift  were  worn  away  and  the  surface  was  reduced  to 
a  peneplain.  During  this  long  time  there  may  have  been 
minor  movements  of  the  crust  which  have  left  no  record.  At 
length,  however,  there  came  a  decided  uplift.  Slopes  were 
increased,  the  rivers  were  revived  and  the  valleys  were  again 
deepened.  The  present  sky  line  of  the  uplands  is  believed  to 
be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  peneplain.  If  one  stands  on  an  ele- 
vation and  looks  off  over  the  uplands  the  hills  appear  to  rise 
everywhere  to  the  same  height.  Blended  together  in  the  dis- 
tance their  tops  appear  to  unite  in  a  well  defined  level.  This 
effect  is  well  shown  from  the  top  of  West  Peak,  near  Meriden, 
and  from  Mt.  Tom,  Massachusetts.  The  valleys  are  being 
carved  by  the  rivers.  If  they  could  be  filled  again  with  the 
material  which  the  rivers  have  washed  away  the  resulting  sur- 
face would  be  a  plain  at  the  present  general  level  of  the  hill 
tops.  There  is  no  way  in  which  such  a  plain  could  be  formed 
at  that  level.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  it  was  formed 
near  to  the  level  of  the  sea  and  then  elevated. 

When  a  land  surface  is  exposed  to  erosion  for  a  long  time 
the  rivers  gradually  establish  their  courses  on  the  softer  rocks 
wherever  this  is  possible.  The  process  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished cannot  be  considered  here.  It  is  discussed  in  all  good 
text-books  on  physical  geography. 

On  a  land  surface  which  has  been  exposed  long  enough 
to  have  become  a  peneplain  such  an  adjustment  would  be  very 
complete,  especially  if,  as  in  middle  Connecticut,  there  is  a 
strong  contrast  between  the  harder  and  softer  rocks.  It  may 
be  supposed  then  that,  at  the  end  of  the  peneplain  stage,  the 
larger  rivers  would  have  established  themselves  upon  the  soft 
sandstones. 

When  the  surface  was  again  uplifted  these  streams  would 
cut  much  more  vigorously  than  their  smaller  neighbors  upon 
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the  hard  rocks  of  the  uplands  and  the  belts  of  trap.  They 
would  quickly  deepen  their  valleys  in  the  soft  sandstone  while 
the  harder  rocks  would  stand  out  as  hills  and  ridges.  The 
whole  area  of  the  sandstone  has  been  in  this  way  etched  out 
to  form  the  broad  lowlands.  The  uplands  are  high  because 
they  have  not  yet  been  effectively  cut  down,  and  the  trap  stands 
up  in  ridges  for  the  same  reason.  The  trap,  although  much 
firmer  than  the  sandstone,  is  not  so  hard  as  the  upland  rocks 
and  has  not  resisted  erosion  so  effectively.  In  but  few  cases, 
as  in  West  Peak  at  Meriden  and  Mount  Tom  in  Massachu- 
setts, do  its  hills  reach  the  general  level  of  the  old  peneplain 
surface. 

The  prominent  trap  ridges  are  located  on  the  second  trap 
flow.  This  is  much  thicker  and  therefore  more  resistant  than 
the  others.  Frequently,  however,  the  lower  flow  appears  in  a 
subordinate  ridge  in  front  of  the  main  elevation.  This  is 
noticeably  true  at  West  Peak  and  in  front  of  Lamentation 
Mountain.  Sunset  rock  near  Plainville  is  on  the  lower  flow. 
The  upper  flow  is  thin  and  never  makes  conspicuous  elevations. 
East  and  West  Rocks  at  New  Haven  and  the  Barndoor  Hills, 
as  noted  above,  are  on  the  intrusive  sheet,  and  Mount  Carmel  is 
on  an  irregular  intrusive  mass. 

Occasionally  the  trap  ridges  are  repeated  or  the  single  ridge 
is  broken  so  that  the  parts  are  out  of  line  with  each  other. 
Such  effects 'are  due  to  faults  which  have  broken  and  dislocated 
the  rocks.  Diagrams  6,  7,  and  8  illustrate  the  manner  of 
occurrence  of  some  of  these  faults.  Cedar  Mountain,  south 
of  Hartford,  is  set  back  from  the  main  ridge  near  Farmington 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  diagram  6.  Faults  like  those 
of  diagram  7  break  the  main  ridge  into  several  mountains  near 
Meriden  and  finally  carry  the  whole  ridge  several  miles  to  the 
east  in  Lamentation  and  Higby  Mountains.  Other  faults 
approach  more  nearly  the  condition  illustrated  in  figure  8, 
although  no  case  is  known  in  which  the  fault  crosses  the  ridge 
exactly  at  right  angles  as  indicated  here. 

For  a  correct  understanding  of  the  topography  of  the  valley 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  faults  were  at  least  ap- 
proximately contemporaneous  with  the  first  uplift  of  the  sand- 
stones. The  hills  are  not  due  directly  to  faulting,  but  are  the 
result  of  erosion  on  a  region  previously  faulted. 

In  any  region  the  rock  surface  is  largely  covered  by  a  man- 
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tie  of  loose  material  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  soil. 
Ordinarily  this  loose  covering  is  produced  by  the  disintegration 
of  the  underlying  rock.  In  a  granite  region,  for  example,  the 
soil  is  made  up  of  decomposed  fragments  of  the  granite.  In 
Connecticut  the  soil  is  not  so  definitely  related  to  the  underly- 
ing rock.  While  it  usually  contains  a  considerable  proportion 
of  material  from  the  rocks  of  the  neighborhood,  this  is  always 
mixed  with  fragments  of  other  rocks.  For  example,  New 
Britain  is  underlain  by  sandstone  and  trap,  but  its  soil  contains 
abundant  fragments  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  schist.  The  ledges 
from  which  these  must  have  been  derived  are  many  miles  away. 


Fig  6  Fig  7  Fig  8 

Diagrams  illustrating  the  effecU  of  faulu  upon  the  trap  ridges. 

It  is  evident  that  some  agent  has  transported  such  materiak 
from  their  parent  ledges  to  their  present  resting  places.  The 
rock  surfaces  bear  evidence  of  such  transportation  in  the  lines 
of  nearly  parallel  scratches  which  mark  their  surfaces.  The 
only  transporting  agent  which  is  known  to  scar  the  rocks  in 
this  way  is  moving  ice.  The  rocks  of  the  Swiss'  valleys  are 
marked  by  the  glaciers  in  precisely  the  same  way.  It  is  not 
possible  to  present  in  full  here  the  argument  for  the  glacial 
occupation.  Its  verity  is  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt* 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  glacier  greatly  modified  the 
larger  features  of  the  region.  The  uplands  and  the  lowland 
with  its  trap  ridges  remain  substantially  as  they  were  in  pre- 
glacial  times.  The  drainage,  however,  was  much  modified. 
Many  shallow  valleys  were  completely  filled  with  material 
brought  by  the  ice  and  were  thus  obliterated.  Even  the  larger 
valleys  were  so  obstructed  with  the  somewhat  irregular  accumu- 
lation of  glacial  material  that  the  rivers  have  been  forced, 
wholly  or  in  part,  into  new  channels.  In  many  cases  obstruc- 
tions built  by  the  glacier  across  the  paths  of  the  streams  have 
dammed  back  the  water  to  form  lakes.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions the  lakes  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  from  the 

*  For  a  fuller  presenution  of  the  evidence  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  larger  geologies, 
such  as  Geikie's,  Dana's,  and  LeConte's.  The  subject  is  more  or  less  briefly  treated  in  all 
physical  geographies. 
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great  lakes  to  the  countless  ponds  scattered  among  the  New 
England  hills,  are  the  result  of  action  of  this  sort.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  shallow  ponds  in  the  immediate  flood  plain 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  all  the  ponds  of  the  Connecticut  low- 
land are  to  be  explained  in  this  way. 

The  streams  which  reestablished  themselves  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  ice  began  at  once  to  wear  away  the  materials 
left  by  the  glacier.  As  these  consist  largely  of  loose  sand  and 
gravel  they  have  been  eroded  somewhat  rapidly.  Where,  as 
often  happens,  the  streams  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  pre- 
glacial  courses  by  the  accumulation  of  glacial  material  in  their 
valleys  they  no  longer  have  beneath  them  their  well  adjusted 
channels  in  the  bed  rock.  They  lie  above  more  or  less  irregular 
rock  surfaces  that  lay  to  one  side  of  these  channels.  The 
higher  portions  of  these  rock  surfaces  may  be  but  little  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  glacial  covering  while  the  lower  portions  are 
deeply  buried.  Thus  a  river  may  soon  cut  through  to  the 
solid  rock  in  some  places  while  it  is  still  flowing  upon  glacial 
material  in  others.  The  portion  of  the  river  upon  the  hard 
rock  will  cut  slowly  while  a  portion  below  on  the  softer 
material  may  continue  to  cut  rapidly.  Thus  there  will  come  to 
be  a  break  between  the  two  parts  of  the  river,  and  the  water 
must  tumble  from  the  part  held  up  on  the  hard  rock  to  the 
lower  portion  in  the  sands  and  gravels.  Very  many  of  our 
New  England  falls  originated  in  this  way.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  all  but  the  small  cascades  of  our  mountain  streams  are 
to  be  so  explained. 

In  a  geometrically  straight  stream  the  swiftest  current 
would  occupy  the  middle  of  the  channel.  In  a  crooked  or 
curving  river  the  current  tends  to  shift  toward  the  outside  of 
the  curve.  Wherever  the  current  lies  against  the  river's  bank 
it  tends  to  undermine  and  sweep  away  the  materials  of  that 
bank.  Thus  a  stream  works  sideways  as  well  as  downward. 
A  bank  undercut  in  this  way  will  be  always  steep.  If  a  river 
is  flowing  on  a  gentle  slope  the  sidewise  cutting  may  be  much 
more  rapid  than  the  downward  cutting.  Such  a  stream,  as  it 
shifts,  will  leave  behind  on  the  inside  of  its  curves  a  gently 
sloping  plain.  From  time  to  time  changes  occur  which  alter 
the  direction  of  the  currents  and  send  the  river  swinging  back 
in  the  opposite  direction.  If  the  stream  is  cutting  downward 
as  well  as  sidewise  its  return  swing  will  be  at  a  slightly  lower 
level.  Thus  it  will  cut  into  the  plain  which  has  previously 
Ea. —  25 
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made.  If  it  swings  entirely  back  to  its  starting  point  it  will 
completely  destroy  this  plain.  If  it  stops  in  its  swing  before 
it  has  accomplished  this  the  unconsumed  portion  of  the  plain 
made  in  the  first  swing  will  remain  as  a  terrace  above  the 
stream  level  and  separated  from  it  by  a  steep  bank.  As  the 
stream  swings  back  and  forth  it  may  repeat  this  operation  over 
and  over  again.  As  a  result  a  series  of  terraces  may  be  formed, 
rising  step-like  from  the  river's  level  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
glacial  filling.  Such  terraces  are  very  common  in  the  valleys 
of  the  larger  rivers.*  As  a  rule  the  smaller  streams  have 
slopes  so  steep  that  the  downward  cutting  greatly  exceeds  the 
sidewise  and  terraces  are  not  developed. 

There  are  but  few  conspicuous  accumulations  of  glacial 
material  in  the  lowland.  Here  and  there  the  materials  dragged 
along  under  the  ice  were  heaped  into  mounds.  The  ice,  mov- 
ing over  these  mounds,  smoothed  their,  surfaces  and  shaped 
them  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  to  its  movement  Their 
gracefully  rounded  forms  distinguished  them  from  the  ragged 
hills  of  rock.  Such  hills  are  called  drumlins.  Excellent  ex- 
amples occur  in  and  south  of  New  Britain  and  southeast  of 
Meriden. 

Streams  of  water  resulting  from  the  melting  of  the  ice  often 
find  their  way  through  fissures  to  the  glacier  bottom.  Such 
streams  wash  along  material  after  the  manner  of  rivers  gener- 
ally and  may  deposit  such  material  in  their  channels.  If  such 
deposits  were  made  in  channels  beneath  the  ancient  glacier 
they  would  remain  as  ridges  after  the  ice  had  melted  away. 
Such  ridges  are  common  in  New  England  and  other  glaciated 
regions.  They  are  known  in  this  country  as  eskers.  An  ex- 
cellent esker  forms  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Compounce  in 
Southington.  The  ridge  which  helps  to  hold  in  the  waters  of 
Cook's  pond,  near  Plainville,  is  of  similar  character.  As  the 
materials  of  an  esker  were  laid  down  in  the  water  they  are 
always  more  or  less  perfectly  stratified.  The  materials  of  the 
drumlins,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unstratified. 

Hummocky,  irregular  glacial  deposits,  known  as  kames, 

*  For  the  penervation  of  such  terraces  it  is  essential  that  the  river  should  cover  less  and 
less  ground  laterally  with  each  successive  swing.  Otherwise  each  swing  would  consume  the 
terrace  above.  It  is  evident  from  the  frequency  of  such  features  that  the  rivers  have  a  ten- 
dency  to  swing  less  and  less  widely  as  they  cut  deeper.  This  tendency  is  thoroughly  discussed 
in  a  paper  by  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  entitled  "  River  Terraces  in  New  England."  Thb 
paper  is  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo&logy,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  is  on  sale  at  that  place. 
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occur  in  places.  Such  deposits  are  frequently  associated  with 
the  terminal  moraines,  but  no  well  marked  lines  of  moraines 
occur  in  this  part  of  Connecticut. 

The  rivers  of  the  Connecticut  lowland  exhibit  nearly  every 
phase  of  stream  action.  Nearly  everywhere  they  aflford  a 
wealth  of  illustration  to  the  teacher  of  physical  geography. 
Their  features  are,  however,  such  as  are  common  to  rivers 
everywhere  and  need  no  special  consideration  here. 

The  lowland  narrows  as  it  approaches  the  Sound  and. its 
shore-line  is  short.  It  includes  practically  nothing  but  New 
Haven  harbor  and  its  approaches.  This  harbor  is  produced 
by  an  irregularity  of  the  shore-line  which  is  typical  of  the 
entire  New  England  coast.  At  no  very  remote  geologic  time 
the  coast  subsided  somewhat  and  the  waters  came  in  over  the 
land.  The  sea  ran  farthest  up  the  valleys.  The  hills  became 
headlands  or,  in  some  cases,  were  cut  off  by  the  waters  to  form 
islands.  New  Haven  harbor  is  the  drowned  mouth  of  the 
Quinnipiac,  as  New  London  Harbor  is  the  drowned  mouth  of 
the  Thames  and  New  York  harbor  of  the  Hudson.  Since  the 
drowning  occurred  the  river  and  the  waves  have  washed  much 
material  into  the  bay  head  to  form  broad  mud  flats.  The  head- 
lands have  been  actively  attacked  by  the  waves  and  the  result- 
ing materials  have  been  built  into  bars  and  beaches  by  wave 
and  tidal  action  or  carried  out  to  be  deposited  on  the  sea 
bottom. 

The  geographic  changes  considered  in  this  paper  have 
greatly  influenced  human  affairs  in  this  region.  The  rugged 
uplands  support  but  a  scanty  population  save  where  the  water 
power  of  the  streams  can  be  utilized.  Their  ancient  rocks 
contain  much  mineral  wealth  and  afford  some  excellent  build- 
ing stones.  The  lowlands  etched  out  of  the  soft  sandstone 
contain  much  rich  farm  land  and  afford  an  easy  pathway  for 
important  Imes  of  railroads.  The  ease  of  transportation  has 
attracted  large  manufacturing  interests  to  this  part  of  the  state. 
The  immediate  flood-plains  of  the  larger  streams  and  the  ter- 
races which  rise  above  them  are  remarkably  fertile.  It  was 
the  richness  of  these  lands  that  attracted  the  early  settlers  to 
this  region.  The  trap  rock  ridges  are  rugged  and  infertile. 
They  afford  an  exhaustless  supply  of  road  material.  In  many 
cases  their  valleys  have  been  dammed  to  form  reservoirs  which 
supply  the  towns  of  the  lowlands  with  excellent  water. 
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The  glacial  soils  of  both  uplands  and  lowlands  are  full  of 
boulders  and  difficult  to  work.  These  very  boulders  are,  how- 
ever, to  a  certaih  extent  a  source  of  strength,  for  they  are  con- 
stantly disintegrating  and  supplying  fresh  material  to  the  soiL 
The  falls,  due  largely  to  the  work  of  the  glacier,  are  extensively 
utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  will  find  increasing 
use  in  the  development  of  electrical  power. 

Our  prosperous  coast  cities  owe  their  excellent  harbors  to 
the  subsidence  of  the  shore.  To  the  same  happening  are  to  be 
attributed  the  minor  irregularities  which  add  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  shore  and  its  suitability  for  summer  resorts. 
The  later  action  of  the  sea  has  produced  the  beaches  and  bars 
of  these  resorts  and  is  steadily  filling  the  harbors. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  (Council  of  Education  held 
October,  1902,  the  president  of  the  Council  was  empowered 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  report  which  should  "  de- 
velop a  consistent  and  symmetrical  course  of  study  in  English 
language  and  literature  from  the  beginning  of  instruction  in 
reading  to  the  most  advanced  work  of  the  high  schools,  duly 
regarding  both  the  grammatical  and  linguistic  and  the  literary 
side  of  the  work." 

The  committee  originally  appointed  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing: Rev.  Huber  G.  Buehler,  The  Hotchkiss  School,  Lake- 
ville;  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mid- 
dletown;  Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Principal  of  Second  North 
Grammar  School,  Hartford ;  Miss  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  Hart- 
ford Public  Library;  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock,  Hartford 
Public  High  School;  Mr.  Stuart  H.  Rowe,  Ph.D.,  Supervising 
Principal  of  Lovell  School  District,  New  Haven;  Miss  Sarah 
J.  Walter,  State  Normal  School,  Willimantic;  Mr.  Marcus 
White,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain;  Pro- 
fessor C.  T.  Winchester,  Wesleyan  University.  Soon  after 
the  committee  began  its  work,  Mr.  Gordy  and  Mr.  Buehler 
were  forced  by  pressure  of  other  duties  to  resign.  Their 
places  were  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Osgood,  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Knowlton,  Supervising  Principal  of 
Winchester  School  District,  New  Haven.  Professor  Win- 
chester has  been  able  to  attend  but  few  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee, yet  he  has  been  consulted  from  time  to  time  and  has 
rendered  valuable  service. 

The  committee  presents  herewith  the  results  of  its  labor 
in  the  form  of  a  number  of  reports  on  the  various  branches  of 
English  study.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  fuse  these  re- 
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ports  into  a  single  harmonious  statement,  nor  to  prescribe,  in 
any  hard  and  fast  manner,  precisely  what  the  work  of  each 
year  should  be.  The  final  task  of  formulating  a  course  of 
study  in  English  —  it  may  be  different  with  other  studies  — 
must,  after  all,  be  done  by  the  teacher  himself,  not  by  any  com- 
mittee unacquainted  with  local  conditions.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  following  pages  will  be  found  ideals  suffi- 
ciently high  yet  attainable,  principles  of  pedagogy  that  are 
sound,  and  profitable  suggestions  in  regard  to  ways  and  means 
of  accomplishing  desired  results;  material,  in  short,  that  will 
help  the  teacher  who  is  trying  to  plan  a  simple,  definite,  closely 
interrelated  course  of  English  study.  That  the  course  should 
be  simple,  definite,  and  closely  interrelated  the  committee 
wishes  particularly  to  emphasize.  A  final  word  of  caution 
may  be  necessary.  While  the  substance  of  each  separate  re- 
port has  been  discussed  by  the  entire  committee  and  meets  with 
its  general  approval,  no  doubt  undue  emphasis  may  have  been 
placed  unintentionally  on  this  or  that  branch  of  English  study, 
and  a  separateness  indicated  which  does  not  exist.  This  was 
inevitable  in  a  long  report  prepared  not  by  a  single  person  but 
by  a  number  of  individuals. 


I 

READING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

I 
PRIMARY   GRADES 
WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  READING 

Reading  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  is  a  mental  process. 
It  is  gaining  thought  from  written  or  printed  characters. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THOUGHT  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  THE  READING  PROCESS 

The  first  school  work  usually  done  by  the  child  is  learning 
to  read.  This  is  the  beginning  of  his  formal  education  and  is 
most  important,  because  through  it  the  child  is  forming  his 
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intellectual  habits.  No  other  agency  employed  by  the  teacher 
for  instructing  and  training  the  pupil  will  prove  so  effective  in 
arousing  and  promoting  good  thought  as  the  intelligent  teach- 
ing of  reading. 

The  true  teaching  of  reading  should  begin  with  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  and  his  attitude  from  the  first  should  be 
to  look  for  thought  when  the  printed  page  is  placed  before  him. 
"  If  this  habit  fail  of  initiation  in  the  first  year  there  is,  for  the 
average  child,  but  slender  chance  of  its  afterward  being  in- 
duced with  real  vigor  and  power."  —  Laing. 

DESntABLE  CONDITIONS  FOR  TEACHING  BEGINNERS   TO  READ 

a  The  possession  upon  the  part  of  the  children  of  clear 
thought  based  upon  experiences  to  associate  with  the  words. 

b  Interest.  Interest  is  the  only  true  condition  for  atten- 
tion, and  interest  is  dependent  upon  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  thought. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  BEGINNERS  TO  READ 

By  method  of  teaching  reading  is  meant  the  whole  manner 
of  directing  the  child's  activity  in  the  process  of  learning  to 
read. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  discuss  in  detail  the  so-called  sys- 
tems of  teaching  reading,  viz:  the  phonic,  word,  sentence, 
word  and  sentence,  and  sentence  and  word.  The  teacher  of 
little  children  should  be  familiar  with  all  of  these  methods  of 
teaching  reading  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  take  the  essential 
truth  that  underlies  each  of  these  methods  and  give  it  due  prac- 
tical definition  in  her  work.  She  will  then  be  able  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  meeting  in  a  natural  way  the  difiiculties 
of  teaching  beginners  to  read. 

From  a  study  of  the  several  methods  an  individual  method 
should  be  evolved  —  a  method  comprehensive  enough  to  reach 
the  varying  types  of  mind. 

SOURCES    FROM    WHICH   TO   OBTAIN   THE   SUBJECT-MATTER   FOR   FIRST  READ- 
ING  LESSONS 

The  oral  story  work,  science  lessons,  poems.  Mother  Goose 
melodies,  children's  toys  and  pets,  and  the  first  reading  book 
to  be  used  may  form  the  basis  for  the  early  reading  lessons. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  story  or  poem  furnishes 
the  most  interesting  matter  for  the  early  lessons.    Children  are 
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* 

interested  in  the  story,  in  rhythm,  and  in  their  toys  and  pets. 
The  oral  story  and  poem  have  the  advantage  of  being  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  and  that  which  is  familiar  to  the  ear  is  more 
easily  learned  through  the  eye.* 

Many  primary  teachers  make  little  or  no  use  of  poetry; 
others  pass  it  by.  A  small  number  have  found  that  the  short 
poem  or  jingle  is  a  fascinating  kind  of  reading  for  beginners. 
This  committee  would  emphasize  a  generous  use  of  poetry  in 
the  elementary  grades.  The  writer  of  the  preface  in  Book  II 
of  the  Heart  of  Oak  Series  says :  "  His  very  first  reading 
should  mainly  consist  in  what  may  cultivate  his  ear  for  the 
music  of  verse,  and  may  rouse  his  fancy.  And  to  this  end 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  rhymes  and  jingles  which  have 
sung  themselves,  generation  after  generation,  in  the  nursery 
or  on  the  playground," 

FIRST  READING  LESSONS 

The  following  plans  are  suggestive  of  what  may  be  done 
by  way  of  teaching  little  children  to  read : 

I   PLAN  FOR  A  FIRST  LESSON  IN  ROTE  READING 

Aim  To  accustom  the  ear  to  the  sounds,  the  eye  to  the 
word  forms,  and  the  voice  to  the  oral  expression  of  the  Mother 
Goose  rhyme  of  "  Little  Boy  Blue." 

Reading  matter 

Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn; 

The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's  in  the  com. 

Plan  Interest  is  gained  by  having  pictures  of  sheep  and 
cows  in  a  meadow  (this  is  not  necessary  in  the  country ),  accom- 
panied by  a  short  conversation  about  these  animals. 

The  teacher  will  then  recite  the  entire  rhyme  of  "Little 
Boy  Blue."  After  this  she  will  repeat  somewhat  slowly  and 
with  good  expression  the  first  verse  of  the  lesson,  and  tell  the 
children  that  she  will  show  them  how  that  looks  on  the  black- 
board. The  teacher  then  prints  on  the  board  "  Little  Boy  Blue, 
come  blow  your  horn,"  saying  the  words  as  she  prints  them. 
A  child  is  now  called  upon  to  read,  the  teacher  showing  with 
the  pointer  the  whole  of  what  has  been  printed.    If  the  child 

*When  reading  lessons  are  taken  from  the  oral  story  work  care 
should  be  given  to  form  and  presentation  of  the  oral  story;  the  story 
must  precede  the  reading  and  stand  out  clearly  in  the  child's  mind. 
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hesitates,  the  teacher  will  read  it  for  him,  passing  the  pointer 
along  the  entire  expression  as  she  reads.  The  child  will  then 
try.  This  exercise,  varied  in  form,  is  continued  until  the  chil- 
dren have  gained  a  visual  image  of  the  parts  that  make  the 
whole. 

The  teacher  may  emphasize  the  parts  by  calling  upon  dif- 
ferent children  to  find  the  parts  as  she  names  them,  as  Find 
"  Little  Boy  Blue."  Which  part  is  "  Come  blow  your  horn  "? 
Similar  work  is  done  with  other  parts. 

In  -the  next  reading  lesson  the  same  verse  is  printed  on  the 
board  and  the  next  verse  added  if  the  children  are  ready  for  it. 

The  seat  work  should  be  related  to  the  reading  lesson  printed 
on  the  board.  The  words  of  which  the  lesson  consists  (and 
only  these)  are  in  envelopes  or  boxes,  a  box  or  envelope  for 
each  child.  The  children  arrange  the  words  in  the  right  order 
to  form  the  rhyme.  The  children's  work  should  be  seen  by 
the  teacher  and  some  questioning  done  to  find  out  how  many 
of  the  word  forms  are  known. 

In  the  early  lessons,  word  studies  to  teach  the  words  should 
follow  and  not  precede  the  reading  lesson. 

Print  is  recommended  until  children  take  the  book  to  read. 
Experience  leads  the  writer  of  this  report  to  believe  that  print 
more  economically  fits  the  child  for  a  book  than  script,  although 
children,  readily  learn  to  read  script. 

The  following  lesson  suggests  a  plan  for  using  the  chil- 
dren's toys  as  a  basis  for  the  first  reading  lessons. 

The  lessons  related  to  the  toys  should  generally  prepare 
directly  for  the  book  subsequently  to  be  used.  The  teacher 
should  keep  a  record,  in  a  notebook,  of  all  words  taught,  and 
arrange  the  same  in  alphabetical  order.  This  record  enables 
her  to  keep  before  her  for  review  the  printed  vocabulary  given 
to  the  children  and  to  combine  the  words  she  is  teaching  into 
many  sentences. 

Aim  To  acquaint  the  children  with  the  printed  form  and 
oral  expression  of  each  of  the  following  sentences : 

This  is  a  ball.  This  is  a  horn. 

This  is  a  top.  This  is  a  doll. 

Lesson  plan  The  objects  named  in  the  sentences  should  be 
upon  a  table  near  the  children. 

The  objects  are  given  to  the  children ;  a  child  is  called  upon 
to  show  what  he  has  and  tell  what  it  is  —  giving  the  form 
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"  This  is,"  etc.  The  statement  made  by  the  child  is  printed 
upon  the  board.  This  statement  is  now  read  by  the  child  who 
made  it.  Similar  work  is  done  until  the  four  statements  are 
printed  upon  the  board. 

The  objects  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  diflferent  children 
and  they  each  read  the  appropriate  sentences.  If  a  child  hesi- 
tates, the  teacher  should  show  him  the  right  sentence  (pointing 
to  the  entire  sentence). 

The  objects  are  exchanged  several  times  and  the  reading 
continued  as  before. 

The  sentences  relating  to  the  objects  should  now  be  printed 
several  times  on  the  board  (the  first  series  to  remain)  arranged 
in  different  order.  The  children  find  sentences  that  are  simi- 
lar to  those  to  which  the  teacher  points. 

The  teacher  may  point  to  a  sentence  and  ask  the  child  to 
find  the  toy  about  which  that  sentence  tells  (use  sentence  not 
"story").  The  teacher  may  take  the  ball  and  say,  "This  is 
a  ball."  A  child  will  find  that  sentence  as  many  times  as  it  is 
printed  on  the  board.  The  sentences  may  be  printed  on  slips 
of  paper  and  distributed.  Each  child  will  find  the  object 
named  in  his  sentence  and  read  the  sentence.  These  slips  may 
be  matched  with  the  blackboard  sentences  and  they  may  also 
be  exchanged  several  times  during  the  lesson. 

Use  objects  until  the  printed  sentences  stand  for  real  ex- 
periences. 

2  A  WORD  STUDY  PREPARATORY  TO  READING 

Aim  To  teach  the  recognition  of  the  printed  forms  and 
oral  expression  of 

a  ball  a  doll 

The  ball  is  placed  in  a  child's  hand  and  he  is  asked  what 
it  is.  The  teacher  will  now  say  the  words  "a  ball"  as  she 
prints  them  on  the  board.  The  same  kind  of  work  is  done  for 
"  a  doll."  "  A  ball "  and  "  a  doll "  are  printed  in  many  places 
on  the  board  and  the  children  tell  what  is  printed.  Many 
words  unknown  to  the  children  are  printed  with  these  and  the 
children  select  the  words  "  a  ball "  and  "  a  doll."  Many  drills 
should  be  used  to  impress  the  forms.  See  suggestive  drill 
exercises  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  11,  15,  and  Note. 

The  seat  work  should  be  related  to  this  lesson. 

The  leading  aim  in  all  of  the  preceding  exercises  has  been 
to  train  the  child  to  look  for  something  in  the  lesson  and  ex- 
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pect  to  find  it.  The  attention  is  centered  on  thought-getting. 
A  great  deal  may  be  taught  by  what  may  be  called  an  incidental 
or  rote  method.  (See  first  exercise  Little  Boy  Blue.)  Poems 
memorized  by  the  children  may  be  printed  upon  the  board  or 
a  manila  chart ;  the  names  of  the  children  may  be  printed  upon 
the  board,  indicating  in  this  way  who  are  to  read;  directions 
may  be  written,  the  new  names  in  the  number  lesson,  the  name 
of  the  story  told,  etc.  All  of  these  exercises,  if  followed  up, 
lead  the  children  to  be  alert  and  responsive  concerning  printed 
and  written  matter. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING  A  SILENT  READING  LESSON 

The  children  are  directed  to  open  their  books  to  a  certain 
page  indicated  by  the  teacher.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  express  the 
figures  representing  the  number  of  the  page  upon  the  board. 

The  children  should  now  read  silently,  without  interruption 
by  questions  from  the  teacher.  At  the  close  of  the  silent  read- 
ing the  books  should  be  closed  and  the  children  given  an 
opportimity  to  tell  in  a  connected  way  what  they  have  read. 
At  first  the  lesson  may  consist  of  only  one  sentence,  then  sev- 
eral sentences  grouped  according  to  thought.  Unrelated  sen- 
tences should  be  avoided  in  an  exercise  of  this  kind.  Later  a 
longer  selection  may  be  used.  When  children  are  able  to 
write,  the  written  expression  of  the  silent  reading  may  some- 
times be  used  instead  of  the  oral. 

At  first  the  children  may  be  inclined  to  give  the  exact  words 
of  the  author  in  their  reproduction.  This  need  not  give  the 
teacher  any  uneasiness.  By  selecting  a  new  lesson  and  direct- 
ing the  children  to  read  it  silently  and  then  look  on  their  books 
while  she  tells  what  she  has  read,  the  teacher  may  in  a  short 
time  help  the  children  to  reproduce  fluentiy  and  partly  in  their 
own  language  the  story  read. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PRECEDING  READING 
LESSONS 

The  sentence  is  used  from  the  beginning. 

The  thought  of  the  sentence  is  made  clear  by  the  use  of 
suitable  objects  or  by  appealing  to  the  experiences  of  the 
children. 

Qear,  distinct  oral  expression  of  a  sentence  is  secured  be- 
fore any  attempt  is  made  by  the  teacher  to  write  that  sentence. 

The  oral  expression  is  associated  with  the  written  expres- 
sion. 
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The  eye  is  trained  to  look  through  the  parts  of  the  sentence. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  read  orally  until  the  word  rec- 
ognition of  the  sentence  is  complete.  This  forms  the  habit  of 
fluent  utterance. 

The  symbol  or  written  form  suggests  the  thought.  To 
secure  fluent  oral  expression  the  eye  must  be  trained  to  look 
ahead  of  the  word  utterance. 

After  a  few  lessons  in  reading  the  sentence  as  a  sentence 
whole,  the  children  recognize  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, viz :  the  words  and  letters.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
analysis  to  introduce  into  the  daily  program  word  and  phonic 
exercises.  In  the  word  studies  the  new  words  of  the  reading 
lesson  are  taught  in  their  form  and  significance.  The  word 
study  is  not  a  part  of  the  reading  lesson  and  should  not  be 
given  in  connection  with  it.  After  the  first  lessons  it  should 
precede  the  reading  lesson  and  not  follow  it. 

In  phonics  such  aid  is  given  as  will  enable  children  to  dis- 
cover and  pronounce  new  words  at  sight.  Not  a  few  of  the 
difficulties  met  by  the  child  in  mastering  the  mechanics  of 
reading  will  be  removed  when  his  ear  is  trained  to  hear  the 
correct  sound. 

Letters  are  taught  at  the  proper  time  for  use  in  spelling  and 
dictionary  work. 

The  great  need  in  the  early  work  of  reading  is  not  elabo- 
ration of  method,  but  rather  an  abundant  supply  of  suitable 
reading  matter  and  many  opportunities  to  use  it. 

EXERaSES  FOR  GIVING  TO  PUPILS  CLEAR  VISUAL  IMAGES  OF  SENTENCES  AND 
WORDS 

In  order  that  the  mind  may  be  able  to  give  itself  to  the 
author's  thought  in  reading,  it  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
unconscious  of  the  visual  perception  of  words.  Complete  and 
instant  word  recognition  alone  makes  this  possible.  Daily  ex- 
ercises of  a  rapid,  decided,  vigorous  character  should  be  car- 
ried on  to  train  the  child  in  quick  recognition  of  words  and 
sentences. 

"A  reader  has  at  each  moment  but  a  limited  amount  of 
mental  power  available.    To  recognize  and  interpret  the  sym- 

NoTE  —  In  teaching  beginners  to  read  all  the  essential  truths  of 
each  partial  method  are  needed.  It  makes  little  difference  which  is 
taken  first,  the  word  or  the  sentence,  if  the  teacher's  method  is  dom- 
inated by  the  idea  that  the  child  is  working  with  thought  and  the  sen- 
tence is  the  unit  of  expression. 
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bols  presented  to  him  requires  part  of  this  power;  to  arrange 
and  combine  the  images  suggested  requires  a  further  part ;  and 
only  that  part  which  remains  can  be  used  for  realizing  the 
thought  conveyed.  Hence,  the  more  time  and  attention  it 
takes  to  receive  and  understand  each  sentence,  the  less  time 
and  attention  can  be  given  to  the  contained  idea;  and  the  less 
vividly  will  that  idea  be  conceived.  "  —  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  word  and  sentence  drills  should  aim  to  g^ve  pupils 
power  to  do  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable  in 

quick,  accurate  recognition  of  printed  form 

quick,  accurate  sound  imaging 

quick  recognition  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  and  of 
the  sentence  as  a  whole. 

BXERaSES  FOR  IMPRESSING  THE  FORMS  OF  NEW  SENTENCES  AND  WORDS 

ORADB  I 

1  The  teacher  selects  an  object  and  a  child  finds  the  sen- 
tence upon  the  blackboard  about  that  object  and  reads  it  orally. 

2  The  teacher  points  to  a  sentence  on  the  blackboard  and 
a  child  finds  the  objects  and  reads  the  sentence  orally. 

3  The  teacher  reads  a  sentence  from  the  blackboard  (not 
pointing)  and  a  child  finds  the  sentence. 

4  The  teacher  says,  "  I  am  thinking  of  a  sentence  on  the 
blackboard.  You  may  try  to  find  the  sentence  of  which  I  am 
thinking.  May."    May  takes  the  pointer  and  pointing  to  each 

sentence  in  turn  says,  "Is  it ?"  (reading  the  sentence). 

The  teacher  says,  "  No,  it  is  not ,  until  the  sentence  of 

which  she  has  thought  has  been  found  and  read.  The  work 
must  be  rapid  and  without  hesitation  upon  the  part  of  the  child. 

5  The  same  as  "4,"  children  taking  the  place  of  the 
teacher. 

6  Sentences  corresponding  to  those  upon  the  board  are 
printed  on  strips  of  paper.  The  strips  of  paper  are  distributed 
to  the  children.  As  the  teacher  points  to  a  sentence  on  the 
board  the  child  who  has  the  sentence  corresponding  to  it  rises 
and  reads  from  his  strip  of  paper. 

7  The  same  sentence  is  printed  or  written  on  the  black- 
board several  times.  A  child  finds  and  reads  the  sentence  as 
many  times  as  it  occurs  on  the  board. 

8  A  sentence  on  a  strip  of  paper  is  held  before  the  chil- 
dren for  a  few  moments.  A  child  is  called  upon  to  read.  If 
he  reads  correctly,  the  paper  is  given  to  him.    This  is  con- 
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tinued  until  all  the  strips  are  g^ven  out.  Each  child  retains 
all  the  strips  on  which  he  knows  the  sentences.  The  children 
exchange  with  each  other  and  read  the  sentences  on  the  strips. 

9  A  sentence  is  erased  from  the  board.  A  child  tells  the 
sentence  erased. 

10  Sentences  expressing  action  are  printed  or  written 
upon  the  board.  As  the  teacher  points  to  a  sentence,  the  child 
will  do  what  it  directs. 

Sentence :    I  can  run.    The  child  runs. 

11  Sentences  upon  cards  are  distributed  to  the  children. 
As  the  teacher  prints  a  sentence  upon  the  board  the  child  who 
has  the  sentence  corresponding  to  it  rises  and  reads  from  his 
card. 

12  Words  printed  on  cards  are  distributed  to  the  children. 
The  teacher  prints  or  writes  a  sentence  upon  the  board.  The 
children  build  that  sentence  with  the  words.  Care  must  be 
used  to  see  that  capitalization  and  punctuation  are  properly 
used  upon  the  children's  cards. 

13  Children  recall  from  memory  the  sentences  taught 

14  Two  sentences  very  nearly  alike  are  placed  before  the 
children.    The  teacher  reads  one  and  a  child  finds  the  one  read. 

15  Arrange  words  in  two  duplicate  columns,  except  that 
the  order  of  words  is  changed.  Two  children,  each  having  a 
pointer,  shall  see  which  can  first  point  to  a  word  pronounced 
by  the  teacher. 

16  The  teacher  has  the  words  taught  written  or  printed 
(large  letters)  on  cards.  Show  the  cards  for  the  rapid  pro- 
nunciation of  words,  each  child  in  turn  responding.  The  cards 
may  be  given  to  the  children  as  they  recite. 

17  The  teacher  arranges  the  words  on  a  ladder.  Each 
child  tries  to  climb  the  ladder  without  falling.  This  is  done 
by  naming  all  the  words  without  a  mistake. 

18  The  teacher  writes  a  list  of  words  forming  a  sentence 
on  the  board.  The  children  then  point  to  one  word  after  an- 
other to  form  the  sentence.^ 

19  The  words  on  the  board  are  erased,  one  by  one,  and 
the  child  tells  what  word  is  erased. 

20  A  child  finds  and  pronounces  all  the  words  on  the 
board  containing  a  given  letter,  as  e,  h,  etc. 


*  Be  careful  of  capitalization  and  punctuation  in  each  drill 
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21  The  teacher  gives  orally  a  short  sentence,  using  words 
that  are  on  the  board.     Children  find  the  words. 

22  The  teacher  points  rapidly  to  words  on  the  board  that 
make  a  sentence.    A  child  g^ves  the  sentence. 


1  Have  pupils  look  through  a  paragraph  and  tell  what 
has  been  read. 

2  Have  pupils  look  through  a  sentence  or  paragraph  and 
act  out  the  meaning. 

3  Have  pupils  read  a  parag^ph  silently  and  illustrate  the 
meaning  by  drawings  or  a  series  of  drawings. 

4  Arrange  words  in  two  duplicate  columns,  except  that 
the  order  of  the  words  is  changed.  Two  children,  each  having 
a  pointer,  shall  see  which  can  first  point  to  a  word  pronounced 
by  the  teacher. 

5  The  teacher  writes  a  list  of  words  forming  a  sentence 
on  the  board.  The  children  then  point  to  one  word  after  an- 
other to  form  the  sentence. 

6  The  words  on  the  board  are  erased,  one  by  one,  and  the 
child  tells  what  word  was  erased. 

7  Words  are  grouped  in  columns  alphabetically.  The 
children  find  a  given  group,  the  teacher  naming  the  letter. 

8  A  child  finds  and  pronounces  all  the  words  on  the  board 
containing  a  given  letter,  as  e,  h,  etc. 

9  A  child  finds  all  words  with  a  given  ending  or  begin- 
ning.   This  is  an  excellent  drill  for  prefixes  and  sufiixes. 

10  The  teacher  points  to  a  word.  The  child  gives  an 
original  sentence  containing  that  word.  The  child  may  write 
his  sentence. 

11  The  teacher  g^ves  a  short  sentence  orally,  using  words 
that  are  on  the  board.     Children  find  the  words. 

12  The  teacher  points  rapidly  to  words  on  the  board  that 
make  a  sentence.    A  child  gives  the  sentence. 

13  The  teacher  g^ves  the  meaning  of  a  word  on  the  board. 
A  child  finds  and  pronounces  the  word  of  which  the  teacher 
gave  the  meaning. 

GRADE    III 

I     Let  the  pupils  find  words  containing  the  same  sound  and 
pronounce  each  one.    This  exercise  is  to  be  used  with  board 
work  or  book. 
Ed.— 26 
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2  The  teacher  asks  a  child  to  pronounce  a  word  on  the 
board  and  tell  him  if  she  erased  the  word  pronounced.  The 
teacher  will  erase  words  other  than  the  one  pronounced  by  the 
child.  Each  time  the  wrong  word  is  erased  the  child  will  say, 
"  That  is  not .    You  erased ." 

3  A  child  finds  and  pronounces  all  the  words  on  the  board 
containing  a  given  letter,  as  e,  h,  etc. 

4.  A  child  finds  all  words  with  a  given  beginning  or  end- 
ing.   This  is  an  excellent  drill  for  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

5  The  teacher  points  to  a  word.  The  child  gives  an  orig- 
inal sentence  containing  that  word.  The  child  may  write  his 
sentence. 

6  The  teacher  g^ves  the  meaning  of  a  word  on  the  board. 
A  child  finds  and  pronounces  the  word  of  which  the  teacher 
gave  the  meaning. 

7  The  teacher  points  to  a  word  on  the  board ;  a  child  finds 
the  word  in  his  book  and  reads  the  sentence  containing  the 
word  to  which  the  teacher  pointed. 

SEAT  WORK  RELATED  TO  PRIMARY  READING 

GRADE  I 

1  Prepare  sets  of  hektographed  pictures  with  the  name  of 
the  object  printed  plainly  beneath  the  picture.  Each  set  should 
contain  twice  as  many  cards  as  there  are  pupils  in  the  class. 
Take  half  of  each  set  and  cut  off  the  name.  Now  let  the  chil- 
dren with  the  uncut  cards  before  them  match  the  separated 
pictures  with  their  appropriate  names. 

2  Hektograph  sentences  on  strips  of  cardboard.  Cut 
these  sentences  into  words  or  phrases  and  put  each  sentence  into 
its  own  envelope.  Write  or  print  the  sentence  on  the  board 
and  let  the  children  build. 

3  Provide  worn-out  books,  magazines,  advertisements, 
etc.  which  can  be  cut  up.  Provide  blank-books,  one  for  each 
child.  Print  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  the  board.  Let  the 
children  find  them,  cut  them  out,  and  paste  them  neatly  in 
order,  A  at  top  of  page  i,  B  at  top  of  page  2,  etc  to  Z. 

New  words  occurring  in  the  reading  lesson  may  be  printed 
or  written  on  the  board ;  the  children  may  find  these  words,  cut 
them  out,  and  paste  them  on  the  proper  page.  This  will  give 
each  child  the  printed  vocabulary  of  his  grade. 

4  Hektograph  sets  of  poems  and  jing^les  on  cards  —  twice 
as  many  as  there  are  children.    Cut  half  three  cards  into  lines. 
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Put  a  whole  card  and  a  dissected  card  into  the  same  envelope. 
Let  the  children  build  the  poem. 

Sometimes  the  poem  may  be  cut  into  words  or  phrases. 

5  Print  plainly  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  making  more 
of  those  letters  that  are  oftenest  used.  Hektograph  a  large 
number  of  copies.  Cut  the  letters  apart  Put  several  alpha- 
bets in  the  same  box.  From  the  letters  in  the  boxes  let  the 
children  build  words  that  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board. 

6  The  teacher  may  write  a  sentence  on  the  board  with  one 
word  omitted.  The  children  may  build  the  sentence  from  hek- 
tographed  words  given  them,  supplying  the  missing  word. 

7  Words  on  the  board  may  be  copied  by  the  children. 
This  form  of  seat  work  should  not  be  used  very  often. 

8  Send  children  to  the  board  to  copy  words  or  sentences 
on  the  board. 

9  Sentences  related  in  thought  but  on  separate  slips  may 
be  built  so  as  to  form  a  short  story. 

10  From  material  in  the  word-boxes  build  sentences  f  romi 
the  reader,  using  the  reader. 

11  The  singular  form  of  nouns  whose  plurals  are  formed 
by  adding  s  may  be  written  upon  the  board;  let  the  childrea 
build  the  plural  form  by  adding  s. 


1  Write  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  all  the  words  o£ 
the  reading  lesson  beginning  with  a  certain  letter.  i 

Instead  of  writing  on  the  board,  the  material  in  the  boxes 
may  be  used. 

2  Build  sentences  from  words  that  are  on  the  blackboard. 
The  teacher  must  be  careful  concerning  capitalization  and 
punctuation. 

3  The  children  may  make  dictionaries  or  word  books  as 
in  Grade  I,  "3,"  writing  the  words  instead  of  cutting  and 
pasting. 

4  Arrange  the  words  of  a  paragraph  in  alphabetical  order. 

5  Build  or  write  in  columns  all  the  words  containing  a 
given  sound. 

6  Illustrate  the  reading  lesson  by  means  of  drawing. 

ORADB    III 

1  Let  the  children  make  dictionaries  as  in  Grade  II. 

2  Illustrate  reading  lessons  by  means  of  drawings. 
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3  Words  written  upon  the  board  promiscuously,  so  far  as 
the  initial  letter  is  concerned,  are  io  be  grouped  alphabetically 
in  columns,  each  group  with  the  initial  letter  at  its  head. 

4  Write  words  on  the  board,  each  word  to  be  written  in  a 
sentence  by  the  pupils. 

5  The  reading  lesson  may  be  written  in  the  child's  own 
words,  the  book  to  be  used. 

6  Arrange  the  words  of  a  paragraph  in  alphabetical  order. 

7  Construct  a  story  from  words  on  the  board.  The  words 
on  the  board  should  be  taken  from  some  short  story. 

8  Copy  from  the  reader  for  form  and  punctuation. 

9  Make  words  from  a  given  word,  as  use  —  used  —  uses 
—  use  less  —  use  ful,  etc. 

10  Write  in  columns  all  words  containing  a  given  phono- 
gram. 

11  Select  words  that  are  names  from  the  reading  lesson. 
Write  each  name  in  an  original  sentence. 

12  Write  sentences  about  the  picture  related  to  the 'read- 
ing lesson. 

13  Copy  the  picture  of  the  reading  lesson. 

SUGGESTIONS    CONCERNING    THE    SELECTION    OF   GOOD    READING    MATTER   FOR 
BEGINNERS 

As  many  books  intended  for  use  in  the  primary  schools  are 
examples  of  bad  workmanship,  it  is  worth  while  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  points  in  connection  with  the  mechanical  and 
literary  features  of  the  reading  book  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  little  children. 

The  binding  should  be  firm  and  the  covers  not  inartistically 
colored  and  decorated. 

The  paper  should  be  of  good  quality  and  not  too  highly 
glazed. 

The  illustrations  should  not  interfere  with  the  text  either 
as  to  arrangement  or  number.  Sentences  broken  by  pictures 
interfere  with  smooth  oral  expression. 

The  sentences  should  be  short  and  grouped  according  to 
literary  thought.  The  child  enjoys  a  whole  as  much  as  the 
adult.  The  unit  or  whole  at  first  may  not  include  more  than 
two  or  three  sentences. 

The  new  words  occurring  in  lessons  should  be  alphabet- 
ically arranged  at  the  head  of  the  printed  lessons. 

The  print  should  be  clear. 
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The  lines  should  be  generously  leaded. 

The  reading  matter  should  be  adapted  to  the  child's  intelli- 
gence, tastes,  interests,  and  the  needs  of  his  emotional  nature. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  matter  selected  for  the  reading  hour 
should  be  drawn  from  writings  that  by  virtue  of  their  beauty, 
strength,  and  purity  of  thought  have  become  classic. 

In  the  reading  course  outlined  by  grades  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  relate  the  reading  work  to  other  subjects  of  study, 
e.  g.,  science  and  history.  The  reading  course  is  presented 
solely  on  its  own  merits  as  literature.  Information  readers  in 
geography,  botany,  literature,  etc.  have  not  been  placed  in  the 
courses  suggested  for  the  grades.  The  place  for  the  history 
reader  is  in  connection  with  history.  The  place  for  the  science 
reader  is  in  the  science  class  after  an  objective  study  of  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  science  reader. 

PHONICS 

The  phonic  method  of  teaching  reading  places  emphasis 
upon  "  The  sounds  of  the  letters."  By  a  careful,  discriminat- 
ing use  of  phonic  exercises  a  child  is  enabled  to  accumulate 
quite  readily  a  large  number  of  words.  It  is  important  in 
phonics  to  give  attention  to  some  organized  plan  of  constructive 
work.    The  words  taught  should  be  for  use  in  reading. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  habits  of  enunciation  and 
pronunciation  that  children  are  forming.  Defects  in  enun- 
ciation and  pronimciation  may  be  due  to  defects  of  vocal 
organs,  imitation  of  incorrect  sounds,  failure  of  a  child  to  use 
lips  and  jaws,  or  defective  hearing. 

The  sooner  children  are  taught  to  discriminate  and  make 
the  sounds  of  the  language  correctly,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  sooner  they  will  begin  to  show  discrimination  in  their  oral 
reading. 

Many  children  do  not  articulate  words  with  care,  and  the 
result  is  slovenly  speech.  To  be  assured  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  foregoing  statement,  listen  (without  a  book)  to  the  reading 
of  pupils  in  many  grammar  grades,  to  the  speech  in  ordinary 
conversation,  and  to  the  everyday  recitation.  There  should  be 
a  time  in  our  schools  when  attention  is  given  to  the  correction 
of  faulty  articulation,  nasal  tones,  and  the  monotone.  The  force 
of  habit  should  be  in  the  right  direction  in  matters  of  voice 
and  enunciation.    Correct  vocalization  should  be  automatic 
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This  report  gives  emphasis  to  the  use  of  phonics  as  an  aid 
to  correct  faulty  articulation. 

In  a  plan  for  teaching  phonics  the  following  kinds  of  work 
should  be  considered : 

a    Exercises  for  training  the  ear  to  discriminate  sounds. 

B  Exercises  for  training  the  voice  to  reproduce  sounds  cor- 
rectly. 

c  Exercises  for  giving  children  representations  of  sounds 
and  of  associating  the  same  with  known  sounds  in  words. 

d  Exercises  in  blending.  Through  these  the  child  learns 
to  discover  words.  Phonic  work  fails  as  an  aid  to  word  dis- 
covery if  this  part  of  the  work  is  weak.  Blending  has  but  one 
object,  viz :  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  words. 

e  The  phonograms  to  be  taught  and  the  sources  from 
which  to  obtain  them. 

Suggestions  for  a,  b,  c,  d,  e: 

a    Exercises  for  training  the  ear  to  discriminate  sotmds. 

1  The  teacher  may  pronoimce  a  word,  emphasizing  the 
final  sound.  The  child  imitates.  This  same  exercise  may  be 
modified  and  made  more  difficult  by  the  use  of  a  sentence  in- 
stead of  a  word.  The  sentence  should  be  given  in  moderate 
time  and  with  good  inflection.  Great  care  must  be  used  by  the 
teacher  in  insisting  upon  the  child's  giving  clear,  decided  enun- 
ciation. 

2  The  teacher  may  g^ve  a  sentence,  spelling  one  or  more 
words  by  sound,  as  L-i-t-tle  boy,  come,  bl-ow  your  h-om.  The 
child  will  tell  the  teacher  what  she  has  said. 

3  Consonant  and  vowel  sounds  are  given  (no  representa- 
tion on  the  board)  by  the  teacher ;  the  child  imitates. 

4  Singing  exercises  are  especially  valuable  for  sound 
work.* 

b    Same  as  a,  using  longer  selections. 

c,  d  When  the  children  know  that  spoken  words  consist 
of  sounds  and  are  able  to  imitate  with  a  fair  d^^ree  of  accuracy 
the  exercises  given  by  the  teacher  in  a  and  b  they  are  ready  to 
associate  the  representation  (letter  or  letters)  with  the  sound 
or  sounds. 

The  following  exercise  is  suggestive  of  what  may  be  done 
in  c. 


*  In  all  of  this  work  the  children  should  be  shown  how  to  correctly 
place  and  use  the  speech  organs. 
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The  teacher  tells  the  children  to  watch  her  mouth;  she 
will  then  give  very  clearly  the  sound  of  t.  The  children  are 
called  upon  individually  (not  in  concert)  to  imitate  the  sotmd. 
The  teacher  will  then  tell  the  children  that  she  is  making  the 
letter  on  the  board  that  stands  for  t  (sound).  The  children 
give  the  sound  of  t  as  the  teacher  points  to  the  letter  t. 

The  sounds  and  representations  of  the  following  should  be 
taught  before  there  is  any  attempt  to  blend  sounds  into  words : 
m,  n,  f ,  V,  t,  d,  p,  b,  1,  r,  k,  h. 

When  the  children  can  reproduce  the  above  by  letter  on  the 
board  as  the  teacher  gives  the  sound,  or  can  give  the  sound  for 
which  the  letters  stand  as  the  teacher  writes  the  letters  on  the 
board,  they  are  ready  for  the  next  step,  viz :  to  learn  the  com- 
mon phonograms  occurring  in  their  reading  lessons. 

Oy  may  be  taught  in  the  same  way  as  t.  The  teacher  will 
then  write  t  before  the  oy  and  join  the  t  to  the  oy  and  have 
the  child  give  the  blending  or  uniting  of  the  sounds.* 

Teach  the  child  to  think  the  sounds  and  pronounce  the 
word  as  a  whole. 

The  reading  material  in  use  is  the  source  from  which  to 
obtain  the  phonograms  to  be  taught  The  teacher  should  go 
through  the  first  reading  material  and  make  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  phonograms  that  offer  opportunity  for  grouping 
words,  as  ould,  would,  should,  could;  oy,  boy,  toy;  en,  men, 
pen,  ten,  when. 

The  teacher  should  give  attention  to  the  discovery  of  new 
words.  After  a  phonogram  has  been  taught,  children  should 
search  through  their  reading  lessons  for  words  containing  this 
phonogram.  The  following  exercise  illustrates  what  may  be 
done  in  a  ten-minute  phonic  lesson. 

1  The  teacher  gives  the  consonant  sounds  and  the  chil- 
dren individually  reproduce  these  sounds  orally.  Sounds 
which  are  difiicult  for  the  children  to  give  well  should  receive 
attention. 

2  The  teacher  g^ves  with  animation  and  good  inflection 
several  sentences.  The  children  repeat  the  same.  The  sen- 
tence should  be  given  but  once.  Train  children  to  listen  and 
reproduce  with  accuracy.  These  sentences  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  g^ve  correct  language  forms  for 
those  incorrect  forms  in  use  by  children. 

'Do  not  permit  pauses  after  individual  sounds  or  groups.  Do  not 
sound  for  the  child  unless  he  is  helpless. 
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3  The  teacher  will  write  from  twenty  to  forty  (review) 
phonograms  upon  the  blackboard.  The  children  quickly  rise 
and  pronounce. 

4  The  teacher  will  give  to  each  child  of  a  group  sent  to 
the  board  a  phonogram  for  a  heading,  as  ean  (name  the  let- 
ters), ear.  The  children  are  then  told  to  write  the  words  they 
have  learned  which  contain  that  phonogram.  No  guessing  is 
allowed.  The  words  formed  from  the  phonogram  are  the 
words  that  have  been  taught.    The  result  will  be 

ean  ear 

b  ean  h  ear 

1  ean  h  ear  s 

1  ean  s  y  ear 

m  ean  ing  d  ear 

5  The  new  phonogram  is  sounded  by  the  teacher  and  re- 
produced orally  by  the  children.  The  representation  of  the 
new  phonogram  is  then  written  on  the  board.  The  children 
pronounce. 

The  teacher  writes  the  same  phonogram  with  the  letters 
necessary  to  form  the  new  word  occurring  in  the  reading 
lesson.  It  is  pronounced  by  the  children  after  thinking  the 
sounds.  If  the  word  is  not  gained  from  the  silent  sounding 
then  the  work  of  blending  is  performed  orally.^ 

The  results  to  be  gained  from  a  course  in  phonics  are : 

a  Clear,  correct  enunciation  of  consonant  and  vowel 
sounds. 

b  Correction  of  bad  habits  of  speech,  such  as  the  nasal 
tones,  drawling,  dropping  final  sounds,  mumbling,  talking  with 
neither  lip  nor  jaw  movement,  etc. 

c  Power  upon  the  part  of  pupils  to  gain  printed  words 
for  themselves. 

II 

READING  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

By  the  time  pupils  have  reached  the  fifth  year  in  school 
they  should  have  acquired  the  power  to  read  ordinary  matter 
suited  to  their  experience  with  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence  and 

*Do  not  call  on  children  to  give  words  containing  the  same  sounds 
as  the  new  phonogram.  This  will  lead  to  poor  spelling.  They  may 
profitably  take  their  books  and  make  a  list  of  all  the  words  in  which  the 
given  phonogram  occurs. 
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with  considerable  fluency.  Assuming  that  the  art  of  reading 
has  been  fairly  acquired,  the  chief  concern  of  the  teacher  should 
now  center  upon  what  to  give  them  to  read.  The  teacher  is 
now  to  engage  in  the  work  of  literary  training  and  its  main 
purpose  is  to  arouse  in  the  pupils  a  genuine  love  for  good  liter- 
ature, good  in  the  sense  that  it  awakens  in  pupils  an  emotional 
response  and  quickens  their  ideals.  The  grammar  school 
years  mark  the  period  for  opening  wide  many  gateways  for 
inspiration.  Ideals,  it  is  true,  change  fast,  but  the  whole  future 
life  will  in  all  probability  never  pass  beyond  the  influence  of 
these  youthful  ideals. 

WHAT  SHALL  THE  PUPILS  OF  GRAMMAR  GRADES  READ 

The  grammar  grades  present  the  greatest  diversity  in  the 
interests  of  their  pupils.  In  choosing  reading  matter,  the 
nature  and  development  of  the  pupil  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
In  what  is  the  average  pupil  interested?  How  long  is  this 
interest  maintained?  What  healthfully  stimulates  the  imag- 
ination? In  what  kind  of  reading  does  the  pupil  find  a  sym- 
pathetic response?  What  are  the  ideals?  Who  are  the  heroes 
in  this  "age  of  loyalty"?  The  answers  to  these  questions, 
combined  with  a  somewhat  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world's 
best  literature  in  the  form  of  adventure,  heroism,  exploration, 
humor,  and  romance,  will  give  to  the  teacher  or  parent  the  clue 
as  to  what  kind  of  literature  to  select.  That  course  in  litera- 
ture which  presents  through  literary  masterpieces  ideal  types 
of  heroic  men  and  women  cannot  fail  of  its  purpose.  "  The 
literature  of  action,  of  character  manifested  through  action,  of 
virtue  attested  through  deed,  is  what  we  want."  —  Chubb. 

THE  USE  OP  UTERARY  WHOLES  IN  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

The  value  of  carefully  reading  a  few  literary  wholes  cannot 
be  overestimated  in  the  effect  upon  the  pupil's  literary  training. 
Generally  considered,  more  power  is  required  to  construct 
mentally  the  scenes  and  characters  and  to  follow  in  an  orderly 
way  the  sequence  and  relationship  of  characters  and  events 
of  a  "  one  story  "  book  than  of  a  short  selection.  To  construct 
mentally  the  scenes  and  characters  and  to  hold  the  sequence  of 
events  in  their  right  order  and  relationship  means  mental 
grasp,  and  one  cannot  truly  read  until  he  has  this  power. 

Again,  the  author  of  a  book  of  merit  has  some  particular 
message  or  thought  to  convey  through  that  book,  and  as  a  rule 
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a  chapter  or  fragment  of  a  chapter,  dissociated  from  other 
parts  which  may  be  vitally  related  to  it,  cannot  give  that  thought 
in  its  beauty  and  entirety. 

Pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  should  study  with  some  care 
several  standard  works  of  worth.  Before  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
tensive reading  is  done,  the  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to 
interpret  their  daily  reading.  This  reading  under  wise  direc- 
tion is  very  important.  The  teacher  by  well-directed  questions 
and  suggestions  should  help  the  pupil  to  interpret  and  associate 
the  plot. 

Reading  a  large  number  of  books  for  the  sake  of  passing 
over  a  great  deal  of  material  to  gain  fluency  fosters  superfi- 
ciality and  cannot  produce  real  mental  culture.  Time  is 
needed  for  healthy  growth. 

THE  PLACE  OF  GRADED  SERIES  OF  READERS 

The  graded  reader  has  a  place  in  our  schools  and  is  valuable 
for  the  kind  of  work  that  it  makes  possible  through  the  silent 
or  oral  reading  of  the  short  selection.  The  short  selection 
gives  opportunity  for  rapid  sight  reading  and  interpretation  — 
to  seize  the  thought  quickly.  The  mechanics  of  oral  reading 
can  be  more  profitably  and  suitably  taught  through  the  variety 
of  short  selections  offered  in  the  graded  reader  than  through 
the  "  one  story  book." 

INFORMATION  READERS 

The  information  reader  has  a  worthy  position  and  is  neces- 
sary in  our  schools,  but  it  has  no  place  in  a  course  in  reading 
or  literature.  It  is  to  be  used  as  supplementary  to  the  subjects 
taught,  to  enlarge  and  enrich  specific  topics,  to  apply  the  power 
to  read  to  a  well-defined  end  in  the  acquisition  of  information. 
It  furnishes  reading  with  a  direct  motive  and  close  association 
with  the  subject  it  supplements. 

KINDS  OF  READING  EXERCISES 

In  a  well-ordered  course  in  reading,  opportunity  is  oflFered 
for  extensive  and  intensive  reading,  for  oral  and  silent  read- 
ing.   Each  kind  of  reading  should  receive  attention. 

In  the  higher  grammar  grades  the  oral  expression  in  read- 
ing is  usually  very  poor  —  the  readers  fail  to  make  their  voices 
convey  either  thought  or  sentiment.  The  cause  for  the  de- 
fective and  monotonous  oral  expression  may  be  attributed  in 
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part  to  the  custom  of  setting  aside  the  reading  in  favor  of  the 
information  studies  which  become  more  and  more  assertive  as 
the  pupils  advance  in  the  grades.  Another  cause  for  the 
poor  oral  reading  may  be  found  in  the  absence  of  a  motive 
for  oral  reading.  Reading  silently  and  reading  aloud  are 
entirely  different  acts.  The  motive  is  different.  Silent  reading 
is  individual.  Oral  reading  is  social.  To  read  aloud  is  to  read 
and  at  the  same  time  give  voice  to  the  message  received  from 
the  printed  page  for  the  sake  of  sharing  something  with  others. 
Oral  reading  demands  a  listener. 

In  order  that  pupils  may  be  able  to  read  orally,  time  must 
be  given  in  the  daily  program  for  a  daily  exercise  in  oral  ex- 
pression accompanied  by  a  motive  for  the  expression.  At 
least  thirty  minutes  each  day  should  be  given  to  oral  reading 
by  the  pupils. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  READING  TO  BE  DONE 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  books  in  addition 
to  those  studied  in  class.  The  time  offered  in  school  for  read- 
ing is  too  limited  for  the  amount  of  reading  that  ought  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  pupils.  Indeed  the  design  of  the  directed 
reading  is  to  give  pupils  a  desire  to  read  good  literature  from 
choice. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR  TREATING   DIRECTED  READING  LESSONS  —  ASSIGNMENT  OF 
WORK 

The  assignment  of  a  lesson  requires  preparation  upon  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  The  work  should  be  assigned  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  clear  what  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  pupils : 
(i)  words  to  be  defined;  (2)  allusions,  historical,  mythical,  or 
otherwise,  to  be  explained ;  (3)  questions  to  be  answered  con- 
cerning thought  or  purpose ;  (4)  suggestion  of  what  pleasure 
awaits  them. 

A   WORD  STUDY  IN   DETAIL 

The  word  study  is  not  a  part  of  the  reading  lesson,  but  a 
preparation  for  it.  This  work  does  not  in  any  way  discourage 
the  excellent  plan  of  having  pupils  find  the  meaning  of  a  word 
or  phrase  by  reading  and  rereading  the  sentence  or  paragraph 
in  order  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  its  relation  to  the 
context. 
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In  the  preparation  of  a  word  study  the  pupil's  work  is  first 
to  read  the  lesson  with  care,  then  give  his  attention  to  the 
words  which  have  been  selected  by  the  teacher  and  written  on 
the  board. 

1  Each  word  is  to  be  defined,  the  pupil  choosing  the  syn- 
onym best  expressing,  according  to  his  understanding,  the 
meaning  of  the  author. 

2  The  pupil's  definition  is  substituted  in  the  author's  sen- 
tence. 

3  An  original  sentence  is  given  by  the  pupil  using  the 
word  defined. 

The  following  word  studies  were  selected  from  papers  pre- 
pared by  pupils  of  Grades  V  and  VI  and  indicate  the  manner 
in  which  the  unknown  words  in  the  reading  lessons  are  pre- 
pared : 

Book  —  Mopsa  the  Fairy  —  Jean  Ingelow.  Grade  V. 

Lesson,  p.  133-141.  Age  11. 

odious 
Definition  —  hateful 

Author's    use    and    substitution  —  "  Odious ! "    exclaimed 

(hateful) 
Jack,  sneezing.    "  What  terrible  creatures  these  are ! " 

Original  sentence  —  It  was  odious  of  Alexander  to  butcher 
the  Tyrians  so. 

enormous 
Definition  —  huge 

Author's  use  and  substitution  —  "like  one  ring  or  coil  of 
an  enormous  serpent." 
(huge) 
Original  sentence  —  Xerxes  had  an  enormous  army  when 
he  conquered  Greece  or  tried  to. 
lithe 
Definition  —  limber 

Author's  use  and  substitution  —  "and  the  first  thing  the 
Craken  did  was  to  stoop  its  lithe  neck." 

(limber) 
Original  sentence  —  A  snake  is  the  most  lithe  creature  in 
the  jungle. 

formidable 
Definition  —  tremendous 

Author's  use  and  substitution  —  "  Jack  knew  it  was  of  no 
use  saying  anything  to  this  formidable  creature." 

(tremendous) 
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Original  sentence  —  Theseus  did  not  think  Procrustes  a 
formidable  giant. 

Book  —  The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  —  Pyle. 

Grade  VI. 
Lesson,  p.  121-127.  Age  10. 

mollified 
Definition  —  pacified,  appeased,  calmed,  quieted 
Author's  use  and  substitution  —  "'Truly,  friend,'  quoth 
the  other,  mollified  by  Robin's  peaceful  words." 
(pacified) 
Original    sentence  —  June    was    somewhat    mollified    by 
Dick's  excuse  and  told  him  that  Chester  Arlington  was  in 
Fardale. 

aught 
Definition  —  anything 

Author's  use  and  substitution  —  "I  would  not  burden  thee 
with  aught  of  mine." 
(anything) 

Original  sentence  —  Butterworth  took  aught  that  was  of 
any  value,  from  strangers  who  were  lost  in  the  forest, 
reverent 
Definition  —  humble,  respectful 

Author's  use  and  substitution  —  "thou  are  most  reverent 

(humble) 
to  the  cloth." 

Original  sentence  —  The  Athenians  were  very  reverent  in 
the  presence  of  King  Minos,  because  they  realized  that  he  could 
make  them  do  as  he  pleased. 

SPEECHES  —  FLAN   OP  TKEATMENT 

In  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  a  considerable 
amount  of  dignified  matter  of  high  literary  merit  in  the  form 
of  the  world's  great  speeches  may  be  used  as  supplementary  to 
the  history  work.  It  is  suggested  that  the  speeches  studied 
may  be  given  with  the  appropriate  setting  of  chairman,  speaker, 
audience,  etc. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SECURING  INTELLIGENT  AND  INTELUGIBLE  ORAL  READING 

Be  sure  that  the  thought  of  what  is  presented  for  reading 
is  clear. 

Take  pains  to  have  the  vocabulary  known  so  that  pupils 
can  pronounce  the  words  correctly. 
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Arrange  the  program  so  as  to  have  oral  reading  in  some 
form  daily  throughout  the  grammar  grades. 

Give  some  practice  in  dramatic  expression. 

Have  some  part  of  an  appropriate  selection  read,  memo- 
rized, and  rendered  orally  as  a  quotation. 

Train  the  pupils  to  read  to  an  audience  (the  school  and 
teacher)  instead  of  into  a  book. 

The  teacher  should  follow  the  reader  with  the  ear  instead 
of  following  the  text  with  the  eye. 

The  teacher  must  be  able  to  read  well  orally  if  she  would 
teach  pupils  to  express  well. 

Read  and  reread  until  the  meaning  is  clearly  interpreted. 

The  right  atmosphere  must  be  created. 
^    Have  exercises  in  reading  for  thought  interpretation,  the 
same  selection  to  be  read  by  different  pupils,  each  rendering  it 
according  to  his  interpretation  of  the  thought. 

Ill 

LISTS  OF  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOL  READING  BY  GRADES 

Three  lists  of  books  are  presented.  The  first  list  comprises 
selections  to  be  memorized  by  the  children. 

In  the  second  list  are  included  books,  poems,  and  selections 
to  be  recited  or  read  to  the  children  by  the  teacher. 

Reading  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  is  necessarily  at- 
tended with  many  mechanical  difficulties.  The  child  is  acquir- 
ing the  art  of  reading,  but  while  acquiring  the  art  he  should  be 
emotionally  stimulated  by  good  literature  —  literature  good 
from  the  child's  standpoint,  in  that  it  finds  within  him  an  emo- 
tional response. 

The  story,  poem,  or  prose  selection  should  be  told,  recited, 
or  read  to  the  children  by  the  teacher. 

"  As  for  the  manner  in  which  all  this  is  to  be  done,  there 
should  be  no  discounting  by  husky,  rasping  voice.  The  teacher 
ought  to  know  how  to  beautify  the  spoken  word  by  clear,  rich 
intonation;  by  delicate  variations  of  expression;  by  faultless 
pronunciation  and  clear  cut  enunciation."  —  Chubb. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  almost  universal  fault  of  the 
monotone. 

Readings  by  a  teacher  with  a  cultivated  voice  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  good  literature  are  invaluable  in  awakening  and 
cultivating  in  the  children  a  taste  for  good  reading.     With  the 
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primary  teacher  rests  to  a  considerable  degree  the  success  of 
oral  expression. 

The  third  list  includes  books  and  selections  to  be  read  by 
the  children  in  the  reading  hour.  In  this  third  list,  "  Books 
to  be  read  by  the  children/*  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  rec- 
ommend reading  text-books  for  the  grades.  There  are  many 
first  readers  in  the  market  with  little  but  illustration  and  adver- 
tisement to  commend  their  use  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
grading  is  uneven  and  the  selections  are  often  weak  in  content* 

An  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  literature  is  the  first  essen- 
tial of  a  truly  successful  teacher  of  reading.  One  writer  has 
asserted  that  "  thousands  of  children  would  be  better  readers, 
even  with  the  present  methods,  if  their  teachers  had  a  higher 
interest  in  the  best  literature."  It  certainly  will  be  of  little 
avail  to  put  good  literature  into  the  schools,  if  its  truth  and 
beauty  do  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  teacher. 


GRADE  I 
To  be  memorized 

Psalm  XXni 

the  wind 

Coates 

Houghton 


Rossetti  C 

Who  has  seen  the  wind 

Watts 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 

Children' 

0  book  of  poetry 
Sleep,  sleep,  sleep  —  From  Ger- 
man 

Tennyson 

What  does  little  birdie  say 

Taylor 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star 

To  be  read  or  told  to  the  children 
POEMS 

Tennyson 

The  owl 

Moore 

A  visit   from   St.   Nicholas  — 
Williams'  choice  lit  — mt  I 

Ingelow 

Seven  times  one 

Children' 

0  book  of  poetry 

Coleridge 

Answer  to  a  child's  question 

ChUdren' 

0  book  of  poetry 

Child  LM 

Thanksgiving  day 

Bunner  H  C 

One,  two,  three 

Longfellow 

Birds  of  Kiilingworth 

Luther  Martin 

Christmas  hymn  to  children 

Cary 

Legend  of  St.  Peter 

Stevenson 

The  sun's  travels 

Houghton 


Coates 
Coates 


Houghton 


Scribner 


^  See  suggestions  concerning  the  selection  of  good  reading  matter 
for  beginners,  p.  16. 
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Browning 

The  pied  piper 

Coates 

Children 

*«  book  of  poetry 

Longfellow 

Selections  from  Hiawatha 

Houghton 

Kingsley 

The  lost  doll 

Coates 

Children 

Van  Dyke 

The  song  sparrow 

Scribner 

Allingham 

Wishing 

Coates 

Children 

*8  book  of  poetry 

Krout 

Little  brown  hands 

Burroughs 

Songs  from  nature 

STORIES 

McQurc 

Stockton 

Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad 

Scribner 

Fanciful  tales 

Bulfinch 

Philemon  and  Baucis 

Kipling 

Rikki-tikki-tavi 

Century 

Jungle  book 

Story  of  Joseph 

Andersen 

The  pea  blossom 

Ginn 

Mulock 

Cinderella 

Harper 

Andersen 

The  snow  queen 

To  be  read  by  the  children 

Houghton 

Longman 

Fairy  tale  of  a  fox,  etc 

Norton 

Heart  of  oak  books  — I 

Heath 

Scudder 

Verse  and  prose  for  beginners  Houghton 

Mother  Goose 

Once  I  saw  a  little  bird 

Houghton 

Girls   and   boys   come   out 

to 

play 

Goosey,  goosey,  gander 

Old  Mother  Hubbard 

Little  Boy  Blue 

Little  Bo-peep 

Tack  Sprat 

Jack  and  Jill 

Dance,  Thumbkin,  dance 

Baa,  baa,  black  sheep 

Old  King  Cole 

Little     Robin     Redbreast 

sat 

Stevenson 
Stevenson 
Stevenson 


upon  a  tree 
Little     Robin     Redbreast    sat 

upon  a  rail 
I  had  a  little  pony 
Rain,  rain,  go  away 
Simple  Simon  met  a  pieman 
One,  two,  buckle  my  shoe 
This  pig  went  to  market 
What  are  little  boys  made  of 
My  shadow  Scribner 

The  wind  Scribner 

My  bed  is  a  boat  Scribner 
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Stevenson 

The  swing 

Scribner 

Stevenson 

Foreign  children 

Scribner 

Stevenson 

The  cow 

Scribner 

Lear 

Alphabet  rh3rmes 

Little 

Lear 

The  owl  and  the  pussy  cat 

Little 

Riley 

Sea-song  from  the  shore 
Poems  at  home 

Century 

Smith 

Arabella  and  Araminta 
First  readers 

Copeland  &  Day 

GRADE,  II 
To  be  memorized 
Psalm  XXIV 

Coleridge  Answer  to  a  child's  question     Coates 

Children's  book  of  poetry 
Kingsley  Chas  A  farewell  Coates 

Children's  book  of  poetry 
Ingelow  Seven  times  one  Coates 

Children's  book  of  poetry 
Emerson  The  mountain  and  the  squirrel 

Rossetti  C  The  rainbow 

To  be  read  to  the  children 


POEMS 

Stevenson 

The  little  land  of  story-books 

Child's  garden  of  verses 

Scribner 

Longfellow 

Birds  of  Killingworth   (selec 

- 

tions) 

Houghton 

Kipling 

Road  song  of  the  bandar  log 

Macmillan 

Stevenson 

Block  City 
Child's  garden  of  verses 

Scribner 

Stevenson 

The  lamplighter 

Child's  garden  of  verses 

Scribner 

Sangster 

Beads  for  a  name 

Bryant 

Robert  of  Lincoln 
Children's  book  of  poetry 

Coates 

Van  Dyke 

Song  sparrow 

STORIES 

Scribner 

Kipling 

Her  majesty's  servants 

Luther  Martin             Letter  to  his  little  son 

Bulfinch 

Arachne 

Andersen 

The  last  dream  of  the  old  oak 

Ginn 

Fairy  tales 

Andersen 

Buckwheat 
Fairy  tales 

Ginn 

Andersen 

The  flax 
Fairy  tales 

Ginn 

Andersen 

The  Ugly  duckling 
Fairy  Ules 

Ginn 

Gatty  Mrs 

The  general  thaw 
Story  of  Moses 
Little  black  Sambo 

Ed.— 27 
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Keble  All  things  beautiful 

Children'0  book  of  poetry 

To  be  read  by  the  children 


Coates 


Craik 

Bow-wow  and  mew-mew 

Stickncy 

^sop's  fables 

Long 
Welch 

Cinderella  and  other  stories 
Nursery  rhymes 

Smythc 

Old  time  stories 

Wiltse      ^ 

Grimm's  fairy  tales  —  I 

Ginn 

Heller 

Jack  and  the  beanstalk 

POEMS 

Longmans 

Field  Eugene 

Eugene  Field  book 
The  rock-a-by  lady 
Japanese  lullaby 
Child  and  mother 
Norse  lullaby 

Scribner 

Field 

Dutch  lullaby 

Scribner 

Howitt 

The  spider  and  the  fly 

Coates 

Children' 

'0  book  of  poetry 

Wadsworth 

Over  in  the  meadow 

Goates 

Children' 

s  book  of  poetry 

Gary 

They  didn't  think 

Houghton 

Larcom 

Sir  Robin 

Sangstcr 

A  drummer 

Lear 

Calico  pie 

Little 

Lear 

Mr  and  Mrs  Spikky  Sparrow 

Little 

Ingelow 

Seven  times  one 

Coates 

Children' 

's  book  of  poetry 

Kingslcy 

The  lost  doll 

Coates 

Children' 

8  book  of  poetry 

Gary 

Three  bugs 

Houghton 

Gary  P 

Suppose 

The   children   in   the   wood- 

Houghton 

Williams 

Old  Eng  ballad     Choice  lit 

Int  I 

Mother  Goose 

Sing  a  song  of  sixpence 
If  all  the  seas  were  one  sea 

Houghton 

This   is   the   house   that  Jack 

buih 

Who  killed  Cock  Robin 

I  had  four  brothers  over  sea 

I  saw  a  ship  a-sailing 

Where  are  you  going 

Second  readers 

Lear 

The  Jumblico 

GRADE  III 
To  be  memorized 

Psalm  GXXI 

Scott 

Lullaby  of  an  infant  chief 
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Tenn3rson 
Rand  W  B 
Moultrie  John 
Jackson  H  H 
Hogg 


The  oak 

The  child's  world 

Violets 

September 

A  boy's  song 


Houghton 


Coates 


Children's  book  of  poetry 


To  be  read  to  the  children 
POEMS 


Longfellow 

The  emperor's  bird's  nest 

Houghton 

Larcom 

The  merry  brown  thrush 

Payne 

Home,  sweet  home 

Longfellow 

The  bell  of  Atri 

Houghton 

Larcom 

A  surprise 

Wordsworth 

Lucy  Gray 

Coates 

Children' 

s  book  of  poetry 

Thaxter 

The  sandpiper 

Houghton 

Aldrich 

The  bluebird 

Wordsworth 

We  are  seven 

Coates 

Children' 

0  book  of  poetry 

Mather  W  E 

Coasting 

STORIES 

Hawthorne 

The  great  stone  face. 

Houghton 

Harper 

Adventures  of  a  brownie 

Harris 

Mr.    Thimble    Finger    (selec- 

tions) 

Hawthorne 

The  golden  touch 

Houghton 

Thaxter 

Peggy's  garden 

Houghton 

Stories  of  Samuel  and  David 

told 

To  be  read  by  the  children 

Norton 

Heart  of  oak  books 

Heath 

Andersen 

Danish  fairy  tales 

Maynard  &  Merrill 

Scudder 

Fables  and  folk  stories 

Houghton 

Wiltse 

Grimm's  fairy  tales,  II 

Ginn 

Stevenson 

Child's  garden  of  verse 

Scribner 

Shute 

Land  of  song,  I 

Silver 

Carroll 

Alice  in  wonderland 

Rand,  McN. 

Baldwin 

Fifty  famous  stories 

Carroll 

Through  the  looking  glass 

POEMS 

Wordsworth 

March 

Cary 

The  leak  in  the  dike 

Hemans 

Casabianca 

Coates 

ChUdren 

'»  book  of  poetry 

Stedman 

What  the  winds  bring 

Aldrich 

The  Arab  welcome 

Wordsworth  D 

The  cottager  and  her  infant 
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Hood 

Shakespeare 

Shakespeare 

Jackson  H  H 

Jonson 

Hemans 


GRADE  IV 
To  be  memorixed 
I  remember,  I  remember 
Hark,  hark  the  lark 
Winter 
October 

The  noble  nature 
Casablanca 


Coates 


Children's  book  of  poetry 

Psalm  XXXVII 


Thaxter 

The  sandpiper 

Houghton 

Stevenson 

The  lamplighter 

Scribner 

Tennyson 

The  oak 

To  be  read  to  the  children 

Houghton 

Southey 

Bishop  Hatto 

Soutliey  Caroline 

To  the  ladybird 

Ewing 

Story  of  a  short  life 

Crowell 

Harris 

Uncle  Remus  stories 

Houghton 

Kipling 

Selections    from    first    Jungle 

book 

Century 

Stockton 

Fanciful  tales 

Scribner 

Swift 

Gulliver's  travels 

Ed  Pub  CO 

Kipling 

The  just  so  stories 

Doubleday 

Longfellow 

Hiawatha 

Houghton 

Thaxter 

Piccola 

Story  of  Daniel  told 

To  be  read  by  the  children 
READERS 

Houghton 

Scudder 

Book  of  legends 
Arabian  nights 

Houghton 

Williams 

Choice  literature  —  Int  I 

Sheldon  &  Co 

Pratt 

Legends  of  the  red  children 

Werner  School  Book 

Norton 

Segur  Madame  de 

Browne 

White 


CO 

Heart  of  oak.  III  (selections)  Heath 

The  donkey  Heath 

The  wonderful  chair  Heath 

When  Molly  was  six  Houghton 


Shute 


Payne 

Scott 

Aldrich 

Aldrich 

Longfellow 


POEMS 

^    The  land  of  song,  II  Silver 

GRADE  V 
To  be  memorized 
Home,  sweet  home 
Christmas  time  —  Marmion 
Before  the  rain  Houghton 

After  the  rain  Houghton 

The  village  blacksmith  Houghton 
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Tennyson 

The  owl 

Houghton 

Thaxter 

The  new  year 

Houghton 

Wordsworth 

March 

Herrick  Robert 

The    succession    of    the    four 

sweet  months 

Longfellow 

The  builders 

Houghton 

Longfellow 

Paul  Revere's  ride 

Houghton 

Doane 

The  sculptor  boy 
Psalm  C 

To  be  read  to  the  pupils 

Kipling 

Jungle  books  (selections) 

Century 

Harris  J  C 

Uncle    Remus    stories    (selec 

;- 

tions) 

Houghton 

Browning 

The  boy  and  the  angel 

Houghton 

Dodge 

Hans  Brinker 

Scribner 

Brooks  E  S 

Life  of  Lincoln  (selections) 
Story  of  Elijah  told 

Lothrop 

Longfellow 

Hiawatha 

Houghton 

Bryant 

Ulysses  among  the  Phaeacians 

Brooks  P 

Letters  of  travel  (selections) 

Button 

Carroll  Lewis 

Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll   (se- 

lections) 

Century 

Scott 

Christmas  in  olden  time — Mar 
mion 

- 

Lowell 

The  (Thippewa  legend 

Houghton 

The  Eugene  Field  book 

Scribner 

To  be  read  by  the  pupils 

Baldwin 

Old  Greek  stories 

Am  Bk  CO 

Pyle 

Robin  Hood  (school  ed) 

Scribner 

Norton 

Heart  of  oak,  HI  (selections) 

Heath 

Shute 

Land  of  song,  II 

Silver 

Montgomery 

Heroic  ballads  (selections) 

Ginn 

Stockton 

Fanciful  tales 

Scribner 

Kipling 

Just  so  stories 

Doubleday 

Ruskin 

King  of  the  (Jolden  river 

Ginn 

Eliot 

Arabian  nights  entertainments  Houghton 

Ingelow 

Mopsa,  the  fairy 

Roberts  Bros 

Mulock 

Adventures  of  a  brownie 

Harper 

Baldwin 

Old  stories  of  the  East 

Am  Bk  CO 

Baldwin 

Old  Greek  stories 

Am  Bk  CO 

Hawthorne 

Grandfather's  chair 

Houghton 

Whitman 
Browning 
Mackay 


GRADE  VI 
To  be  memorized 
Psahn  Xa 

Oh,  captain,  my  captain 
The  boy  and  the  angel 
Under  the  holly  bough 


Small,  Maynard 
Houghton 
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Wordsworth  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud    Crowd! 

Field  Eugene  The  duel  —  Eugene  Field  hk     Scribncr 

To  be  read  to  the  pupils 
Ewing  Jackanapes  Little 

Diaz  A  M  William  Henry  letters   (selec- 

tions) Lotfarop 

Girroll  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll   (se- 

lections) Century 

Brooks  Letters  of  travel  Dutton 

Longfellow  Legend  beautiful  Hous^ton 

Longfellow  The  bell  of  Atri  Hous^ton 

Hunt  Leigh  &  Keats  The    grasshopper    and    the 
cricket 


Church 

Shute  ^ 

Haaren 

Norton 

Price 

Palgrave 

Scudder 

Hughes 

Irving 

Dodge 

Longfellow 

Spyri 

Hawthorne 

Longfellow 
Hawthorne 


To  be  read  by  the  pupils 

Stories  of  the  old  world  Ginn 
Classics  for  children 

Land  of  song,  HI  (selections)  Silver 

Ballads  and  tales  Univ  Pub  co 

Heart  of  oak,  III  (selections)  Heath 

Wandering  heroes  Silver 
Children's  treasury  of  English 


song  Macmillan 
George  Washington  Houghton 
Tom  Brown's  school  da3rs  Houghton 
Sketch  book  Ginn 
Hans  Brinker  Scribncr 
Evangeline  Houghton 
Heidi  Ginn 
Little  Daffydowndilly  and  bio- 
graphical stories  Hous^ton 
Miles  Standish  Houghton 
The  great  stone  face  Houghton 
Robinson  Crusoe 


GRADE  vn 
To  be  memorized 
Psalm  CI 


Shakespeare 

Morning  (Cymbeline) 

Harper 

Macaulay 

Ivry 

Houghton 

Tennyson 

Sir  Galahad 

Macmillan 

Scott 

The  lady  of  the  lake,  canto  I 

Ginn 

Smith 

America 

Pierpont 

Warren's  address 

Holland 

The  way  to  Heaven 

Mackay 

Clear  the  way 

To  be  read  to  the  pupils 

Waterloo 

Story  of  Ab 
Selections  from  Job 

Doubleday 
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Lanier 

The  boy's  King  Arthur 

Scribner 

The  iron  star   ' 

Alexander  -Mrs 

Burial  of  Moses 

Lowell 

Columbus 

Houghton 

Longfellow 

Tales  of  a  wayside  inn 

Houghton 

Kipling 

The  coastwise  lights 

Van  Dyke 

The  first  Christmas  tree 
To  be  reid  by  the  pupils 

Frost 

Court  of  King  Arthur 

Scribner 

Dickens 

Old  curiosity  shop 

Norton 

Heart  of  oak,  IV  (selections) 

Heath 

Martineau 

Peasant  and  prince 

Ginn 

Church 

Odyssey 

Longfellow 

Miles  Standish 

Houghton 

Lanier 

Bo/s  Froissart 

Scribner 

Pyle 

Men  of  iron 

Harper 

Baldwin 

The  story  of  Roland 

Scribner 

Lanier 

Bob 

Scribner 

Hamerton 

Chapter  on  animals 

Heath 

Greene 

King  Arthur  and  his  court 

Ginn 

McMurry 

William  Tell 

GRADE  Vin 
To  be  memorized 

Silver 

Doyle 

The  red  thread  of  honor 
Psalm  cm 

Scott 

Breathes   there  the  man   with 

soul   so   dead  —  Lay  of  last 

minstrel 

Houghton 

Holmes 

Old  Ironsides 

Houghton 

Lowell 

Aladdin 

Houghton 

Hunt  Leigh 

Abou  Ben  Adhem 

Emerson 

Forbearance 

To  be  read  to  the  pupils 

Houghton 

Tennyson 

Crossing  the  bar 

Macmillan 

Wordsworth 

Character  of  the  happy  war- 

rior 

Ginn 

Lowell 

Biglow  papers  (selections) 
Solomon's  prayer  for  wisdom 

Gras 

The  Reds  of  the  Midi 

Appleton 

Bums 

Prayer  for  Scotland 

Whittier 

Abraham  Davenport 

Houghton 

Brooks  E  S 

Life  of  Lincoln 

Lothrop 

Miller  Joaquin 

Columbus 

Holmes 

Bill  and  Joe 

Houghton 

Clarke 

Story  of  Caesar 

Brown 

Rab  and  his  friends 

Houghton 

Thoreau 

Succession  of  forest  trees 

Houghton 
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To  be  read  by  the  pupils 


GREAT  SPEECHES 

Everett 

Character  of  Washington 

Everett 

Reception   of   the    Sauks    and 

Foxes 

Lincoln 

Gettysburg  speech 

Phillips  W 

The  murder  of  Lovejoy 

Prentiss  S  S 

New     England     "  Forefathers' 

Day" 

Webster  D 

Eloquence  of  John  Adams 

Webster 

The  Bunker  Hill  monument 

Curtis  Geo  Wm 

Centennial  celebration  of  Con- 

cord fight 

Phillips  W 

Daniel  O'Connell 

Indian  —  Red  Jacket 

Logan 

Tecumseh 

Old  Tassel's  plea  for 

home 

Montgomery 

Heroic  ballads                             Ginn 

Warner 

»  Being  a  boy                                Houghton 

Whittier 

Snowbound                                 Houghton 

Kipling 

Captains  courageous                   Century 

Burroughs 

Birds  and  bees                          Houghton 

Shakespeare 

Julius  Caesar                               Harper 

Warner 

A-hunting  of  the  deer                Houghton 

Shakespeare 

Merchant  of  Venice                   Harper 

Motley 

Peter  the  Great 

Lossing 

Two  spies,  Hale  and  Andr6 

Washington  Booker 

Up  from  slavery 

II 


ELEMENTARY  COMPOSITION 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 


While  it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  the  aim  of 
English  composition  in  the  elementary  schools  is  to  train  the 
pupils  to  speak  well  and  to  write  well,  especial  emphasis  is  laid 
in  this  paper  on  the  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  lan- 
guage and  thought.     It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 
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language  which  makes  thinking  possible.  Most  text-books  on 
English  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  whatever  their 
merits  in  other  directions,  tend  to  make  the  subject  of  language 
something  apart  from  the  other  school  work.  This  is  a  great 
defect.  Language  is  the  medium  by  which  most  school  in- 
struction is  given,  and  language  is  also  the  medium  by  which 
the  pupil  gives  expression  to  his  own  ideas.  His  expression 
indicates,  in  a  large  measure,  the  clearness  with  which  he 
understands  and  the  intensity  with  which  he  feels  the  various 
ideas  and  emotions  with  which  his  mind  is  active.  Every 
teacher,  therefore,  of  no  matter  what  subject,  should  feel  the 
dependence  of  his  work  upon  the  language  spoken  and  written 
by  the  pupil.  The  science,  history,  literature,  geography,  etc. 
which  make  up  the  main  work  of  the  school  should  furnish  most 
of  the  material  that  is  to  be  talked  about  and  written  about.  It 
must  be  talked  about  and  written  about  to  be  understood,  and 
the  clearness  of  the  conceptions  obtained  depends  upon  the 
clearness  and  definiteness  of  the  language  with  tvhich  the  pupirs 
thoughts  are  finally  clothed. 

The  teacher  must  not  forget  that  much  of  the  talking  and 
writing  should  be  connected  with  the  regular  work  of  the 
school.  From  time  to  time,  however,  exercises  in  dictation, 
reproduction,  and  original  composition  may  be  profitably  given. 
Short  exercises  in  dictation,  in  addition  to  affording  practice  in 
spelling  and  punctuation,  cannot  fail,  if  properly  selected,  to  aid 
in  developing  a  sense  of  literary  form  and  may  well  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  elementary  school  course.  They  can  be 
easily  overworked,  however,  and  this  danger  is  still  greater  in 
the  case  of  reproduction,  one  of  the  most  lifeless  fonns  of  lan- 
guage exercise. 

More  attention  might  well  be  paid  to  original  composition. 
Not  only  might  the  child's  own  experiences  be  made  use  of  in 
letter  writing  and  other  forms  of  original  composition,  but 
occasionally  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  play  of  inven- 
tion and  fancy  in  story  telling  and  even  versification. 

We  learn  to  speak  through  imitation,  and  habits  are  formed 
by  repetition.  It  is  desirable  that  all  teachers,  but  especially 
the  teacher  of  the  very  young,  be  able  to  speak  correctly,  with 
clear  enunciation  and  pleasant  tone.  Much  attention  should  be 
paid  to  formation  of  distinct  utterance,  pleasant  tone,  and  appro- 
priate expression  in  the  speech  of  little  children,  that  they  may 
early  form  good  habits  of  speech  and  early  be  impressed  by  the 
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dignity  of  language.  Most  teachers  have  to  deal,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  with  bad  habits  of  speech  already  acquired. 
These  bad  habits,  whether  in  tone,  enunciation,  pronunciation, 
or  grammar,  indicate  a  nervous  machinery  trained  to  turn  out 
just  such  products.  This  nervous  machinery  must  be  changed 
if  other  results  are  desired.  New  pathways  of  nervous  dis- 
charge must  be  opened  up  and  old  ones  closed,  or,  in  other 
words,  new  reflexes  must  take  the  place  of  old.  Incessant  drill 
on  right  ways  of  expression  is  the  only  remedy.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  list  of  correct  expressions  be  made  out  as  sub- 
stitutes of  the  incorrect  expressions  prevalent  in  the  school  and 
that  a  rehearsal  of  such  a  list  of  expressions  be  a  part  of  each 
day's  program  until  further  drill  is  unnecessary.  I  did  it  is 
substituted  for  I  done  it;  I  saw  it  for  I  seen  it,  etc.  Lists  of 
words  might  also  be  made,  a  drill  on  the  pronunciation  of 
which  would  give  the  proper  value  of  vowels  and  consonants.* 

The  growth  of  the  mind  is  an  evolution  not  only  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  but  also  from  the  vague  and  indefinite 
to  the  clear  and  well  defined.  To  demand  perfection  from  the 
start  is  therefore  unnatural.  Yet  this  is  what  most  courses  in 
English  do.  In  the  beginning  the  young  pupil  is  put  to  writing 
simple  statements  for  the  purpose  of  practice  in  the  use  of 
capital  letters,  periods,  etc.  Step  by  step  new  rules  are  added 
and  new  exercises  given,  the  pupil  in  each  case  thinking  more 
of  how  he  is  going  to  say  something  than  of  what  he  is  to  say. 
The  ideal  seems  to  be  that  each  exercise  shall  be  correct  in 
English  and  that  the  successive  exercises  shall  gradually  in- 
clude the  various  technical  points  in  English  composition  until 
the  pupil  is  a  master  of  English  form. 

But  as  the  thoughts  of  children  are  more  or  less  confused, 
unorganized,  and  detached,  the  natural  expression  of  the 
thoughts  whether  oral  or  written  will  also  be  confused,  un- 
organized, and  detached.  The  more  important  part,  there- 
fore, in  every  exercise  in  written  English  with  young  children 
should  be  the  preparation  for  writing  rather  than  the  writing 
itself.  The  subject-matter  should  be  made  familiar  and  clear, 
and  it  should  be  organized  in  the  mind  of  the  child  by  wise 
questioning  till  relative  parts  hang  together  and  a  certain 
amount  of  order  is  brought  out  of  confusion  natural  to  young 
minds.    When  this  preparation  has  been  given,  the  pupil  can 


•  Suggestive  lists  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
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express  himself  freely.  He  will  not  be  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
thought,  and  the  abundance  of  his  material  will  drive  him  on, 
regardless  of  punctuation  marks,  spelling,  and  the  various 
other  conventionalities. 

These  conventionalities,  however,  should  not  be  ignored. 
They  have  their  use,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  fetter  the 
flow  of  ideas.  Correct  form  is  not  always  a  matter  of  rule  or 
definition;  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  feeling.  Children  are 
willing  enpugh  to  begin  sentences  with  capital  letters  and  end 
them  with  periods,  but  the  trouble  is  they  don't  know  where 
the  sentences  begin  and  where  they  end.  And  they  never  will 
know  from  studying  definitions,  but  as  their  thinking  becomes 
clearer  a  feeling  will  be  bom  that  this  is  the  end  of  one  state- 
ment and  this  the  beginning  of  another.  The  need  for  commas 
and  the  other  marks  of  punctuation  will  arise  in  a  similar  way, 
though  a  few  definite  rules  may  be  of  some  use. 

When  it  comes  to  the  criticism  and  correction  of  the  writing 
of  young  people,  great  care  should  be  taken.  Of  course  the 
natural  expression  of  a  child  upon  some  subject  which  he  is 
interested  in  and  can  talk  about  will  be  full  of  mistakes.  What 
he  writes  should  be  criticised  from  the  standpoint  of  what  a 
child  might  be  expected  to  do,  and  not  from  what  might  be 
expected  of  a  Macaulay  or  James  Russell  Lowell.  Succeed- 
ing tasks  should  aim  to  secure  an  ever-increasing  definiteness 
of  the  thought  and  its  expression,  and  the  elimination  of  mis- 
takes in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  syntax.  As  a  rule,  criticise 
only  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  able  to  profit  by  the  criticisms.  Let 
the  pupils  do  their  own  criticising  as  far  as  possible.  In  the 
ardor  of  creation  the  critical  faculty  may  not  be  very  active. 
Wait  a  day  or  two  and  then  hand  back  the  uncorrected  papers 
for  revision.  As  has  been  said  before,  it  is  unwise  to  attempt 
to  correct  all  the  mistakes  that  a  child  may  make,  especially  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  school  course.  What  should  be  sought 
is  freedom  in  expression,  and  this  freedom  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  errors  in  form.  It  might  thus  happen  that  the  paper 
that  ought  to  be  most  commended  is  the  one  most  criticised. 
If  the  teacher  always  keeps  clearly  in  mind  that  thought,  in- 
vention, and  originality  are  more  to  be  desired  than  correct 
punctuation,  correct  spelling,  and  correct  syntax,  he  can  then 
give  attention  to  the  elimination  of  errors  in  form  without  de- 
stroying the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  composition. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  influence  of  good  literature  in 
developing  taste  and  in  furnishing  models  of  form  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  is  through  literature  more  than  anything 
else  that  we  get  our  feeling  for  form,  and  a  course  in  English 
composition  would  not  amount  to  much  if  it  could  not  make 
use  of  those  best  examples  of  composition  which  we  call 
literature. 

DETAILED   DIRECTIONS 

During  the  first  year  of  school  the  work  in  English  must 
be  largely  oral.  This  must  be  so  in  the  first  year;  it  should 
be  so  throughout  the  school  course.  The  importance  .of  ex- 
pressing oneself  in  oral  language  has,  of  late,  been  under- 
estimated. Little  children  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  per- 
sonally and  enthusiastically  into  the  work  of  the  school.  The 
reading  should  be  in  clear,  pleasant  tones.  The  reading  les- 
sons should  be  the  subject  of  conversation  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  the  matter  of  the  lessons  should  be  connected  with, 
and  illustrated  by,  the  child's  own  experiences.  Stories  apart 
from  the  reading  lesson  should  be  told  and  talked  about,  and 
when  familiar  to  the  children  they  may  be  retold  by  them. 
Lessons  on  the  life  of  plants  and  animals  and  upon  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  changing  seasons  will  be  of  great  use  in 
broadening  the  experiences  and  strengthening  the  understand- 
ing. Language,  however,  should  not  be  the  only  form  of  ex- 
pression. Pupils  should  draw  and  paint,  cut  and  measure, 
model  and  construct,  for  by  all  these  means  will  their  thinking 
become  clearer  and  their  talking  and  writing  gain  thereby. 

The  first  work  in  written  English  might  well  be  taken  in 
connection  with  penmanship,  and  should  consist  in  copjang 
simple  sentences.  A  little  later  interrogative  sentences  may  be 
used.  As  the  pupil  becomes  a  little  older,  and  acquires  a  little 
more  skill  in  spelling,  very  short  dictation  exercises  may  be 
given,  and  the  pupil  may  also  write  whatever  he  has  memorized. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  school  course,  exercises 
consisting  of  questions  and  answers  based  upon  selections  from 
the  reading  matter  will  be  found  of  some  value.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  exercises  should,  of  course,  be  graded  to  fit  the 
attainments  of  the  pupils.  The  following  selection  from 
Andersen's  "  The  Ugly  Duckling  "  will  illustrate  the  method 
with  a  third  grade  class.  "  It  was  beautiful  in  the  country. 
It  was  summer  time.    The  corn  was  yellow,  the  oats  were 
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g^een.  The  hay  in  the  green  meadows  had  been  piled  up  in 
stacks,  and  the  stork  walked  about  on  his  long  red  legs  and 
chattered  Egyptian,  for  this  is  the  language  he  had  learned 
from  his  mother.  Round  about  the  fields  and  meadows  were 
great  forests,  and  in  the  forests  deep  lakes." 
Questions 

What  season  was  it  in  the  country? 

What  color  were  the  corn  and  oats? 

What  had  been  done  to  the  hay? 

What  did  the  stork  do? 

How  can  he  talk  Egyptian? 

What  was  about  the  fields  and  meadows? 

What  was  in  the  forests? 

The  books  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  children  and  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  give  complete  and  well-fonned  sen- 
tences, using  the  words  of  the  book  as  far  as  possible.  If  a 
selection  has  been  memorized  or  is  very  familiar,  similar  ques- 
tions may  be  asked  and  the  pupil  may  answer  them  without 
reference  to  the  book.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  preface 
this  kind  of  written  work  with  much  oral  work  in  order  that 
the  pupil  may  be  taught  to  make  clear  and  definite  oral  sen- 
tences before  he  be  required  to  write  them. 

If  the  general  suggestions  of  this  paper  are  carried  out, 
most  of  the  subject-matter  for  composition,  both  oral  and 
written,  will  be  taken  from  the  daily  school  work.  The  method 
of  treatment  and  the  demands  made  upon  the  pupils  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  subject  and  upon  the  pupil's  age  and 
ability.  As  has  been  said  before,  the  preparation  for  writing 
is  all-important.  That  which  is  taught  or  learned  should  be 
thoroughly  assimilated  by  the  pupil  before  he  is  asked  to  write 
about  it.  Writing  then  becomes  a  natural  means  of  self- 
expression.  The  ideas  here  expressed  will  be  made  clear  by 
the  following  illustration: 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  children  of  Grade  III  or  IV  have 
for  a  general  topic  of  study  the  people  of  the  earth.  The  spe- 
cial topic  is  the  Esquimaux.  Books  are  read,  stories  are  told, 
pictures  are  shown,  and  the  child  in  daily  recitation  talks  about 
the  many  points  of  interest  that  are  brought  out.  It  should 
be  the  purpose  of  these  recitations  to  make  the  pupils  familiar 
with  the  Esquimaux  and  with  life  in  the  Arctic  regions,  famil- 
iar in  the  sense  that  the  information  from  all  the  various 
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sources  has  run  together,  so  to  speak,  and  has  been  assimilated 
as  a  part  of  the  child's  own  mental  possessions.  Let  the 
teacher  assist  the  pupil  in  arranging  the  material  which  he 
now  has.  It  should  be  arranged  under  different  heads,  e,  g,, 
the  dress  of  the  Esquimaux,  their  huts,  how  they  get  their 
food,  the  games  of  the  children,  etc.  The  pupil  will  thus  see 
the  necessity  of  grouping  related  parts,  and  he  will  get  an  idea 
of  the  paragraph  and  will  learn  to  feel  its  force. 

When  such  preparation  has  been  given,  the  pupil  can  then 
be  called  upon  to  write  and  he  will  have  something  to  say.  He 
will  usually  have  so  much  to  say  that  as  a  rule  he  will  have  to 
be  limited  to  some  special  topic.  But  there  will  be  freedom,  and 
individuality,  and  the  child  will  feel  that  he  is  doing  something 
far  more  worth  while  than  the  ordinary  exercises  in  reproduc- 
tion that  are  so  greatly  overworked  in  most  schools. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  as  they  become  older  to  select 
topics  not  previously  treated  in  the  class,  to  work  them  out  in 
amhonest  and  thorough-going  way,  and  to  read  to  the  class  or 
the  school  the  papers  that  they  write.  The  great  danger  here, 
as  all  teachers  know,  is  the  tendency  of  young  people  to  make 
a  patchwork  of  quotations  and  fail  to  assimilate  properly  the 
material  about  which  they  write. 

TOPICS  FOR  SPECIAL  TREATMENT 

1  Capitalization  and  punctuation 

2  Letter  forms 

3  Drill  in  the  correct  use  of  certain  troublesome  words 

lie  set  raise  can  shall 

lay  sit  rise  may  will 

4  Abbreviations 

5  Drill  in  use  of  dictionary 

6  Choice  of  words* 

slang 

colloquialisms 

Tm  I've  it's  isn't  can't 

doesn't       •    don't  won't  shan't 

7  Proper  use  of  words* 
Do  not  use 

any  for  at  all 
among  for  between 
learn  for  teach 
like  for  as 
either  for  both,  etc. 
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Drill  in  correct  syntax* 
I  did  it  for  I  done  it 
I  saw  it  for  I  seen  it 
I  ought  for  I  had  ought 
It  is  /  for  it  is  me 
It  is  they  for  it  is  them,  etc. 

Quotation  marks 


As  a 

rule  too  much  time  is  wasted  in 

schools  upor 

tation  marks 

10    Lists  of  words  for 

practice  in  pronunciation* 

(a-ah) 

(au-ah) 

(ar— sound  the  1 

')  (oa) 

calf 

aunt 

are 

boat 

half 

taunt 

arm 

coat 

laugh 

haunt 

art 

calm 

launch 

bard 

palm 

staunch 

car 

psalm 

laundry 

card 

path 

far 

raft 

past 

staff 

(00) 

(ow) 

(nd) 

(sk)   (s) 

root 

borrow 

and 

ask  (s) 

soon 

tomorrow 

band 

bask  (s) 

roof 

window 

sand 

task  (s) 

winnow 

grand 

mask  (s) 

sorrow 

(sp)   (s) 

(St)   (s) 

(sped) 

(sked) 

clasp  (s) 

cast  (s) 

clasped 

asked 

gasp  (s) 

mast  (s) 

grasped 

basked 

grasp  (s) 

boast  (s) 

rasped 

masked 

rasp  (s) 

roast  (s) 
ghost  (s) 
post  (s) 
past  (s) 

(fth)   (s) 

fifth  (s) 

sixth  (s) 

tenth  (s) 

twelfth  (s) 

can 

had 

catch           every 

little 

quo- 


*  The  foregoing  lists  of  words  and  phrases  are  by  no  means  complete, 
teacher  can  add  to  them  as  he  sees  fit. 
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SPELLING 

Correct  spelling  on  the  part  of  any  writer  usually  implies 
the  formation  of  four  important  habits :  (i)  the  habit  of  criti- 
cally observing  the  spelling  of  new  words  as  he  comes  upon 
them  in  his  reading, (2)  the  allied  habit  of  noticing  where 
words  differ  slightly  from  his  image  or  his  expectation  of  them, 
(3)  the  habit  of  hesitating  to  write  a  word  whenever  the  spell- 
ing of  it  may  be  in  doubt,  and  (4)  the  habit  of  taking  a  final 
glance  at  the  word  just  written  to  see  that  it  conforms  to  the 
intention  of  the  writer  and  seems  correct. 

New  geographical,  botanical,  or  other  common  words  which 
seem  new,  illustrate  the  need  of  establishing  this  first  habit  so 
that  the  child  will  stop  long  enough  in  his  reading  to  make 
sure  that  he  sees  every  letter  in  the  new  word  and  fixes  it  in  his 
mind  as  a  word  he  now  knows  and  can  spell. 

When,  however,  a  person  who  has  known  only  the  word 
peddler  runs  across  the  word  pedler,  he  has  discovered  no  new 
word  but  only  an  old  friend  in  a  new  guise ;  but,  if  in  this  case 
and  in  other  similar  ones  he  does  not  recognize  this  new  word 
as  different  from  his  image  and  the  way  he  would  naturally 
write  the  word,  he  has  failed  to  form  a  habit  invaluable  in  cor- 
recting wrong  first  impressions,  or,  as  in  the  illustration,  in 
adding  a  second  way  of  spelling  the  word. 

If  pupils  get  in  the  habit  of  making  some  kind  of  guess 
when  they  know  they  are  not  sure  of  a  word  and  so  act  without 
stopping  to  look  it  up  or  consult  any  one,  a  carelessness 
most  detrimental  to  good  spelling  is  developed;  while  if  the 
final  glance  is  not  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  word  represents 
that  intended,  it  may  easily  be  wrong  in  any  part,  the  possibili- 
ties of  slipping  up  after  consent  has  been  given  the  muscles  to 
write  the  word  being  innumerable. 

While  no  theoretical  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  apply  the 
three  important  principles  in  the  formation  of  habits,  namely, 
getting  a  strong  initiative,  allowing  no  exceptions,  and  seeking 
occasion  for  acting  in  accordance  with  the  habit,  they  have 
contributed  much  to  the  practical  suggestions  offered  below. 
Aside  from  these  general  principles  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  nothing  will  help  the  spelling  like  emphasizing  it  and 
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insisting  upon  it.  This  emphasis  must  pervade  all  the  work 
in  all  branches,  if  it  is  to  create  a  habit.  Every  word  entering 
into  the  child's  experience  with  books  or  written  language 
should  be  noted  and  become  a  part  of  the  child's  written 
vocabulary,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  most  uncommon 
words  such  as  scientific,  geog^phical,  historical,  etc.  which 
may  be  cc^ied  from  the  blackboard,  if  needed  in  written  exer- 
cises. A  definite  attempt  should  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  chil- 
dren's pride  and  shame,  that  they  may  the  stronger  desire  the 
greatest  accuracy,  but  in  the  way  of  quiet  and  not  public  appeal. 
The  extension  of  time  for  spelling  is  no  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  emphasis.  On  the  contrary  it  leads  to  a  reduction  in 
the  emphasis  possible  and  defeats  itself.  Certain  recent  tests 
seem  to  indicate  that  schools  spending  an  inordinate  time  on 
spelling  fail  to  accomplish  more  than  other  schools  spending 
much  less,  while  the  best  results  are  secured  where  the  spell- 
ing is  emphasised  in  all  the  work. 

The  distinct  features  of  the  spelling  exercises  (apart  from 
the  work  of  the  first  two  years,  which  will  be  discussed  later) 
should  be  the  period  when  the  children  study  with  the  teacher, 
the  period  when  they  study  by  themselves,  the  period  when 
they  are  drilled,  and  the  period  when  they  are  tested.  These 
periods  might  well  be  combined  in  certain  ways,  but  should 
represent  four  distinct  kinds  of  work.  Your  committee  rec- 
ommends that,  above  the  third  grade  at  least,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  having  the  regular  formal  written  test  exer- 
cise held  the  day  following  that  of  the  periods  in  which  the 
words  were  studied  both  with  and  without  the  teacher's  aid. 
This  does  not  hinder  the  assignment  and  study  of  a  new  lesson 
from  following  directly  the  test  of  that  assigned  the  day  before. 
So  that  a  twenty  minute  spelling  period  might  be  divided  be- 
tween a  five  minute  written  test  and  a  fifteen  minute  study  and 
drill  on  the  next  day's  lesson  with  the  teacher's  aid,  while  the 
children  could  study  it  themselves  at  any  seat-work  period 
desired.  This  is  considered  a  very  desirable  arrangement.  It 
discourages  the  cramming  often  done  for  a  written  test  which 
is  to  follow  in  a  few  minutes,  and  keeps  the  words  before  the 
children  for  a  much  longer  period.  It  also  gives  them  a  chance 
to  find  out  which  words  tend  to  slip  away  from  them,  while 
they  know  they  must  work  harder  to  keep  a  word  over  night. 
It  also  gives  opportunity  for  additional  tests  in  school  and  at 
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home,  where  some  decided  assistance  may  more  easily  be  ren- 
dered than  on  any  other  subject.  This  plan  is  somewhat  revo- 
lutionary but  has  been  tried  with  good  results. 

Throughout  the  grades  about  twenty  minutes  each  day 
should  be  given  to  study  under  the  teacher's  guidance,  to 
drill,  and  to  test  work.  Conditions  will  vary  so  much  that  it 
may  be  unwise  to  recommend  any  specific  amount  of  work,  but 
as  a  general  statement  fifteen  words  per  lesson  is  recommended 
for  third  and  fourth  grades,  twenty  to  twenty-five  for  fifth  and 
sixth,  and  about  twenty-five  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
Reviews  and  tests  should  be  frequent.  . 

STUDY   WITH    teacher's  AID 

The  general  nature  of  the  period  in  which  the  teacher  helps 
the  children  in  their  study  of  the  words  should  be  such  that  the 
study  period  which  follows  it  when  the  teacher  cannot  aid  may 
imitate  it  both  in  method  and  in  spirit. 

The  teacher  should  anticipate  errors  the  child  may  make, 
calling  attention  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  word  and  not  to  the 
possible  error.  For  example,  in  teaching  the  word  early  the 
teacher  should  call  attention  not  to  the  regular  mode  of  spelling 
ur  but  to  the  e  and  the  a,  as  though  it  were  earAy. 

Silent  letters  should  not  be  crossed  out,  —  which  causes 
them  to  be  neglected,  —  but  should  be  indicated  prominently 
by  colored  crayon,  by  underlining,  by  arrows  pointing  to  them, 
etc.    They  are  the  very  ones  needing  every  possible  emphasis. 

The  children  should  learn  to  expect  of  the  teacher  help  and 
interesting  turns  of  the  thought  in  the  study  period.  Connec- 
tions, associations,  and  applications  they  could  never  think  of 
spontaneously  should  be  put  within  their  reach.  The  more 
useful  associations  the  teacher  can  bring  to  bear  on  a  word  or 
get  the  child  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  the  more  likely  is  it  to 
become  properly  fixed.  One  of  the  most  useful  classes  of  these 
associations  is  that  in  which  the  new  relates  itself  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  words  already  known.  The  unfortunate  child 
who  starts  out  learning  to  spell  penmanship  as  an  entirely 
unknown  word  of  ten  letters  will  have  trouble,  while  the  child 
who  sees  in  it  three  simple  words  will  spell  it  any  time  after  he 
has  made  the  discovery.  Similarly  the  word  each  is  seldom 
incorrectly  spelled;  but  the  word  teacher  often  is,  though 
almost  as  easy. 
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Sometimes  an  association  with  the  sound  we  should  expect 
of  a  given  association  of  letters  will  help  in  spelling  a  word 
which  otherwise  is  spelled  very  differently  from  what  would 
be  expected  of  its  sound.  The  word  Wednesday  illustrates  the 
kind  of  word  referred  to  here.  If  its  pronunciation  were  not 
known  we  should  make  it  three  syllables,  Wed-nes-day.  Any- 
body who  had  once  pronounced  it  that  way  would  be  slow  to 
spell  it  W-e-n-d-s-d-a-y,  as  he  might  otherwise  quite  forgivably. 
If  he  calls  s-h-o-u-l-d  what  it  spells,  and  s-o-m-e  som,  he  will 
get  an  association  that  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  fix  the 
word. 

The  most  fundamental  associations  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  eye,  ear,  and  hand,  all  of  which  should  be  united  closely 
in  each  letter  and  word,  so  that  the  sight  of  a  letter  or  word 
alone  tends  to  produce  the  sound  image  and  the  writing  of  the 
word,  while  still  more  important  is  it  that  the  sound  of  a  word 
or  letter  call  up  the  image  of  it,  with  the  tendency  to  write  it 

From  this  last  it  follows  that  each  of  these  sounds  should  be 
enunciated  clearly  and  fully,  not  in  a  tone  heard  only  by  a 
quarter  of  the  room  but  distinctly  all  over  the  room.  More- 
over the  child  should  vocalize  every  word.  This  can  be  most 
readily  done  in  concert,  but  if  the  enunciation  becomes  unnat- 
ural, sluggish,  or  ineffective  at  points,  either  the  concert  work 
should  be  given  up  or  the  individual  children  doing  poorly 
drilled  separately.  The  child  should  get  a  clear  auditory  or 
sound  image  and  should  gain  the  habit  of  expressing  it  clearly,, 
both  in  writing  and  in  speaking. 

Another  mode  of  associating  words  so  as  to  aid  in  their  spell- 
ing may  be  illustrated  in  the  teaching  of  homon)rms.  Your 
committee  agrees  that  they  should  never  be  taught  together 
below  the  seventh  grade.  One  should  be  taught  one  week  (or 
better  month)  and  the  other  later.  The  word  t-h-e-r-e,  for 
example,  should  not  be  taught  with  t-h-e-i-r.  It  would  only 
confuse  young  children  and  they  would  finally  be  driven  to  a 
g^ess,  in  which  case  half  of  them  will  get  it  right.  The  word 
there  should  be  associated  with  where  and  here  and  the  mean- 
ings of  each,  while  t-h-e-i-r,  at  another  time  altogether,  should 
be  brought  into  relations  with  her,  your,  and  our,  with  their 
meanings.  The  words  sight,  site  and  cite  should  also  be  dis- 
tinguished and  taught  by  their  associations  not  with  each  other, 
but  with  other  ideas.  Sight  may  be  connected  with  night  and 
light,  site  with  situation,  cite  with  recite,  etc. 
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Often  two  or  more  words  may  be  brought  together  by  their 
common  use  and  fixed  as  a  phrase.  Examples  of  such  are 
"  there  are,"  "  he  doesn't,"  "  for  conscience  sake,"  "  you  were," 
"  he  would  have  done  it,"  etc.  Sentences  may  also  be  studied 
in  the  same  way. 

Common  suffixes  and  prefixes  should  be  taught  practically, 
and  associations  made  much  as  in  the  cases  where  words  are 
found  within  words. 

Syllabication  is  useful  in  aiding  the  child  to  see  that  he  has 
spelled  the  whole  word  and  not  left  out  a  syllable ;  but  in  cor- 
recting words  not  too  great  accuracy  should  be  insisted  upon 
in  this  particular,  provided  the  division  of  the  word  is  not 
absurd.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  very  few 
occasions  for  syllabication  where  a  prefix  or  suffix  is  not  in- 
volved. The  ability  to  syllabicate  accurately  in  all  cases  is 
possessed  by  few  and  is  a  practically  useless  accomplishment 
The  child  easily  becomes  discouraged  by  his  inability  to  cope 
with  the  difficulty  and  may  lose  because  of  it  what  interest  he 
may  have  had  in  spelling. 

Younger  pupils  and  all  poor  spellers  should  be  taught  to 
look  at  any  strange  word,  whether  in  spelling  or  in  silent  read- 
ing, until  they  can  get  a  clear  visual  image  of  it  with  all  its  let- 
ters clearly  marked.  They  should  look  at  the  word  carefully 
until  they  can  close  their  eyes  and  still  seem  to  see  it  just  as  it 
looked  on  the  blackboard  or  in  the  book.  If  they  cannot  seem 
to  see  the  word,  they  should  look  sharply  at  it  again. 

Words  should  as  a  rule  be  drawn  from  the  vocabulary  the 
child  is  anxious  to  use  in  his  expression  all  through  the  earlier 
grades.  This  would  not  debar  the  use  of  a  spelling  book,  if 
one  could  be  found  so  attractive  in  its  form  that  the  children 
were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  it  might 
afford  for  study  and  expression.  In  the  intermediate  and  upper 
grades  words  which  are  regular  in  form  might  be  included 
whether  belonging  to  the  vocabulary  or  not,  it  being  the  hope 
in  that  case  that  the  spelling  may  enlarge  the  vocabulary.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  common  words  even  if  the  spelling  did 
not  correspond  exactly  with  the  sound.  This  distinction  be- 
tween regular  and  irregular  words  is  drawn  more  closely  and 
illustrated  under  the  section  on  drill. 

Common  forms,  such  as  prepositions,  conjunctions,  pro- 
nouns, the  forms  of  the  verbs  be  and  have,  and  so  forth,  should 
early  be  disposed  of,  whether  regular  or  irregular. 
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DRILL 

Practically  all  the  suggestions  made  under  the  head  of 
"  study  with  the  teacher's  help  "  admit  of  application  in  drill 
exercises.  But  the  chief  feature  of  the  drill  exercise  should 
be  first  of  all  in  the  primary  grades  to  get  the  child  in  the  habit 
of  expecting  words  to  conform  in  their  spelling  to  the  sound. 
Fortunately  most  of  the  short  vowel  sounds  in  combination 
with  consonants  admit  of  only  one  spelling  and  some  of  the 
long  vowel  sounds  have  a  usual  mode  of  representation.  Con- 
sequently children  can  soon  expect  to  know  that  the  sound  at 
is  almost  invariably  expressed  by  a  with  /,  and  so  with  a  hun- 
dred other  common  combinations.  But,  in  order  to  get  this 
expectation  of  regularity,  children  must  be  drilled  on  words 
and  syllables  admitting  of  only  one  possible  regular  spelling 
until  they  know  how  to  spell  any  such  words  or  syllables  with- 
out studying  them.  This  work  should  be  begun  as  early  as  the 
second  year  and  continued  for  some  months,  and  in  all  the 
intermediate  grades  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  stress  should 
be  laid  on  such  work  until  children  can  spell  such  words  readily 
and  would  expect  the  imaginary  words,  ret,  feltot,  dobnit,  etc., 
to  be  spelled  r-e-t,  f-e-l-t-o-t,  d-o-b-n-i-t  respectively,  whether 
they  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  them  before  or  not.  They 
should  learn  to  separate  these  words  as  "  easy  "  from  those 
words  that  admit  of  a  choice  of  letters  for  the  sound  or  that 
seem  to  depart  from  the  sound.  These  "queer"  words  are 
the  ones  needing  study  by  visualizing  them,  seeking  new  asso- 
ciations, noticing  peculiarities,  etc  Children  should  point  out 
the  parts  of  the  words  that  they  are  afraid  they  may  get  wrong. 
It  may  be  desirable  that  they  classify  all  the  words  on  given 
pages  of  their  spellers  or  readers  according  to  a  twofold  classi- 
fication, consisting  (i)  of  the  easy  or  regular  words  and  (2) 
of  those  which  contain  silent  letters  and  otherwise  depart  from 
ordinary  mode  of  representing  the  sound.  Each  teacher  or 
even  pupil  can  make  his  own  classification  according  to  his  own 
point  of  view.  Examples  of  regular  words  would  be  revel, 
uniinish,  uplift,  skilful,  threshing,  credit,  channel,  etc.  Irregu- 
lar or  more  difficult  words  include  such  as  fiend,  guy,  feature, 
death,  iron,  knew,  lettuce,  etc.  which  would  be  spelled  very 
diflferently  if  one  judged  from  the  sound  alone;  and  a  class  illus- 
trated by  such  words  as  bowl  which  we  might  expect  to  be 
spelled  b'O-l-e,  amuse  where  we  might  expect  a  £  instead  of  the 
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s,  maiden  where  the  i  could  be  left  out,  hair,  loiter,  promise, 
recent,  refusal,  practice,  swarm,  steel,  tassel,  etc. 

In  grades  above  the  fifth  the  very  limited  number  of  rules 
having  few  exceptions  should  be  taught  inductively,  the  whole 
class  helping,  and  considerable  practice  in  applying  them  should 
be  given.  The  exceptions  should  have  been  learned  as  other 
words  and  long  before  the  rules  are  developed,  that  they  may 
not  become  obstacles  to  the  rule  itself. 

Children  should  also  be  drilled  in  catching  words  and  even 
short  sentences  only  submitted  to  their  glance  for  a  moment 
and  then  erased.  This  is  to  get  the  habit  of  rapid  analysis 
and  of  instant  searching  for  the  diflScult  or  irregular  point  in 
the  word. 

INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

Although  the  child's  study  with  the  teacher  may  best  be 
done  from  the  blackboard  there  is  no  question  that  his  study 
by  himself  may  very  much  better  be  done  from  a  speller  or 
even  a  reader.  If  the  child  studies  the  words  from  the  black- 
board his  attention  is  distracted  by  every  incident  of  the  school- 
room, while  no  such  distraction  will  be  so  insistent  if  he  is 
intent  on  his  book.  If  he  copies  the  words  from  the  black- 
board he  is  likely  in  many  instances  through  poor  copy,  defect- 
ive eyesight,  or  carelessness  to  make  errors  and  learn  them 
instead  of  the  correct  form.  Even  when  he  copies  them  cor- 
rectly he  often  misreads  his  own  writing.  The  argument  that 
it  involves  the  motor  centers  and  so  adds  further  associations 
does  not  amount  to  much  because  so  often  the  child  has  no  idea 
whatever  of  what  he  is  writing,  but  copies  mechanically  the 
letters  in  their  order.  Perhaps  once  a  week  such  an  exercise 
carefully  supervised  might  be  beneficial ;  but  the  words  copied 
should  be  known,  they  should  be  compared  every  time  with  the 
copy,  and  failure  to  note  discrepancies  should  be  regarded  very 
seriously.  Children  should  have  words  they  are  to  copy  writ- 
ten, not  printed  for  them,  or  at  least  should  not  be  allowed  to 
print  them  themselves,  when  at  other  times  they  are  to  be 
written,  as  the  motor  processes  then  become  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help. 

The  whole  endeavor  should  be  gradually  to  give  the  child 
the  power  to  do  by  himself  what  he  does  when  the  teacher 
studies  with  him.    The  child  should  never  consider  his  less<xi 
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learned  until  he  has  tested  himself  on  all  the  words  he  can 
remember  of  the  lesson,  and  has  discovered  whether  he  is  abso- 
lutely certain  or  not  of  each.  If  not  certain  of  some,  those 
words  should  receive  further  attention.  In  a  similar  way  chil- 
dren may  test  each  other  at  the  close  of  a  study  period  and  see 
if  they  can  catch  one  another  on  any  of  the  words  of  the  day's 
lesson. 

The  studying  up  of  words  previously  found  to  give  trouble 
and  perhaps  kept  in  notebooks,  the  making,  of  dictionaries  of  all 
the  words  they  know,  cutting  out  of  newspapers  words  that 
they  can  spell,  the  underlining  hard  points  in  words,  the  writ- 
ing of  words  they  know,  etc.  are  all  examples  of  various  forms 
of  seat  work  advisable  in  lower  grades. 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  YEARS 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  should  follow  closely  the 
reading  and  desire  of  the  child  to  express  himself.  Th^ 
phonics  should  deal  with  regular  words  and  be  accompanied 
with  spelling.  The  child  should  learn  to  visualize  words  in 
connection  with  his  reading.  His  powers  of  expression  should 
be  called  into  play  early  by  giving  him  the  aid  of  words  written 
on  the  blackboard.  Abundant  use  of  pictures  and  objects 
should  be  made  with  words  to  be  written  or  copied  under  them. 
But  all  written  work  is  to  be  spontaneous  expression  with  the 
spelling  of  the  words  furnished  as  needed.  Hence  they  will 
fall  within  the  understanding  of  the  child.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  before  the  child  at  first  words  and  phonograms 
spelled  regularly,  though  he  may  take  or  copy  others  if  he  needs 
them  in  his  spontaneous  expression.  He  should  learn  early 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  the  names  of  the  letters. 

TESTING 

A  separate  period  of  about  five  minutes  should  be  devoted 
regularly  to  the  written  test,  which  should  be  given  almost 
daily,  with  a  review  test  each  week.  A  word  should  be  given 
with  clear  enunciation  and  often  followed  by  a  sentence  show- 
ing its  use. 

Before  the  lists  have  been  handed  in,  or  preferably  just 
after  a  word  has  been  written,  each  word  should  be  glanced  at 
to  see,  first,  that  no  slip  of  the  pen  has  occurred,  and  second, 
that  the  word  represents  its   full   number  of  syllables   and 
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sounds.  This  implies,  of  course,  a  clear  auditory  image  such 
as  the  study  with  the  teacher  should  provide.  It  will  remove 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  errors  if  eflfectively  done.  Such 
spelling  of  superfluous,  as  superflus,  suprefalous,  surfluous  (all 
taken  from  test  papers)  would  then  be  eliminated. 

Sentences  should  occasionally  be  dictated  in  the  tests.  At 
other  times  children  should  be  asked  to  spell  any  words  they 
can. 

In  lower  grades  the  lists  of  words  written  should  seldom  be 
corrected  by  the  same  pupils  who  wrote  them  or  by  other 
pupils,  as  they  often  make  mistakes  or  fail  to  see  errors,  and 
again  children  who  see  words  incorrectly  spelled  become  more 
liable  to  error  themselves. 

All  of  the  numerous  devices  for  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  spelling  words  correctly  should  be  made  use  of  as  they  seem 
most  effective.  Writing  the  words  in  books  which  record  the 
successes  and  failures,  starring  perfect  papers,  posting  on  the 
blackboard  or  elsewhere  names  of  those  having  one  or  more 
perfect  papers  are  all  useful.  However,  those  who  cannot 
take  as  many  words  as  the  others  should  be  provided  some 
encouragement  by  a  modification  of  this  method  and  by  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  words  until  some  ability  to  cope 
with  them  successfully  has  been  developed. 

An  attempt  should  always  be  made  to  determine  the  cause 
of  wretched  spelling.  It  is  as  often  due  to  poor  eyesight  and 
defective  hearing  as  to  bad  habits  of  work. 

HOME  WORK 

spelling  is  one  of  the  few  subjects  where  the  ordinary 
parent  can  render  efficient  aid  to  the  pupil.  The  children  who 
take  home  fifteen  or  twenty-five  (or  in  case  of  reviews  a  hun- 
dred) words  to  spell  can  first  be  tested  to  see  how  many  they 
know  and  are  sure  of,  the  others  being  noted  for  further  study. 
After  these  have  been  thoroughly  studied  the  test  can  be  given 
again  until  all  are  recited  correctly. 

Word-games,  logomachy,  anagrams,  and  spelling  matches 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  pupils  by  having  them 
tried  in  the  schoolroom.  Many  children  will  secure  the  neces- 
sary material  and  play  the  games  at  home,  while  all  poor 
spellers  should  be  urged  to  do  so. 
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IV 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

WHY  SHOULD  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  BE  PURSUED? 

I  For  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired.  "English  Gram- 
mar puts  the  pupil  in  possession  of  much  interesting  knowledge 
pertaining  to  the  vernacular.  That  would  be  a  mistaken 
education  which,  while  furnishing  the  mind  with  a  store  of 
facts  concerning  material  things,  human  life,  history,  and  the 
like,  should  wholly  neglect  the  vesture  in  which  these  facts  are 
clothed.  Grammatical  facts  are  mental  facts,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly as  well  worth  one's  while  to  know  that  he  expresses  his 
thoughts  in  nouns,  verbs,  etc.  as  it  is  to  know  the  names  and 
properties  of  strange  plants  and  animals."  —  Hinsdale. 

"  In  one  who  claims  to  be  a  scholar,  ignorance  of  history 
and  structure  of  his  language  is  no  more  excusable  than  igno- 
rance in  any  other  department  of  knowledge."  —  Metcalf. 

II  For  the  preparation  it  gives  for  advanced  work  in 
English,  and  for  the  help  it  gives  students  intending  to  pursue 
the  study  of  other  languages,  as  Latin  and  Greek. 

III  For  its  disciplinary  value.  "  The  study  of  Grammar 
involves  a  peculiar  exercise  of  the  powers  of  observation  — 
the  forms  of  words,  idioms,  sentences,  and  of  the  realities  that 
are  behind  them,  distinctions,  meanings,  and  relations.  These 
forms  and  relations  develop  a  kind  of  sense  or  perception  that 
external  objects  do  not  develop.  The  study  involves  also  a 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  logical  powers  —  analysis,  abstraction, 
comparison,  inference.  Grammar  is  the  application  of  logic  to 
a  large  and  important  class  of  facts.  The  powers  of  thought 
are  developed  by  studying  the  relations  of  objects,  external 
and  internal.  The  first  rank  far  below  the  second  in  educa- 
tional value.  It  is  only  when  we  can  employ  thought  upon 
general  relations,  which  are  always  abstract,  that  we  begin  to 
unsense  or  dematerialize  the  mind,  and  so  introduce  it  to  the 
sphere  of  scientific  thinking."  —  Hinsdale. 

"  Power  of  abstract  thought  is  promoted  directly  and 
effectively  by  formal  or  abstract  studies,  such  as  arithinetic, 
mathematics,  grammar,  and  logic;  and  this  because  the  occu- 
pation of  the  mind  with  the  abstract  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
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the  occupation  of  the  mind  with  itself  as  an  organism  of  think- 
ing." —  Laurie. 

IV  For  its  bearing  on  the  art  of  expression.  "  No  matter 
how  good  one's  opportunities  to  acquire  the  vernacular  in 
childhood  days  may  be,  he  is  almost  certain  to  form  some 
erroneous  habits.  These  originate  partly  in  imitations  and 
partly  in  the  nature  of  our  language.  In  household  and  in 
primary  schools  such  errors  will  disappear  in  great  part  under 
the  discipline  of  correction,  but  not  wholly  so.  Few  persons 
can  be  found  who  do  not  need  that  discipline  of  self-criticism 
which  accompanies  the  study  of  Grammar  when  properly 
taught."  —  Hinsdale. 

HOW  SHOULD  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  BE  PRESENTED? 

The  subject  of  English  grammar  should  be  presented  in- 
ductively to  the  pupil  by  an  analysis  of  the  language  itself  and 
not  by  definitions  committed  to  memory  from  books.  The 
classifications  made  and  the  definitions  taught  should  be  con- 
structed by  pupils  upon  facts  which  they  themselves  have  ob- 
served. 

"  English  Grammar  may  be  defined  as  a  description  of 
those  usages  of  the  English  language  which  are  now  approved 
by  the  best  writers  and  speakers."  —  Whitney. 

"  To  be  of  any  utility,  either  as  a  discipline,  or  as  a  train- 
ing, or  as  a  knowledge,  grammar  must  be  studied  through  ex- 
amples. It  must  be  studied  in  and  through  sentences  and 
must  be  extracted  from  sentences  by  the  pupil."  —  Laurie. 

WHEN   IN   THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS   SHOULD  THE   STUDY   OF 
FORMAL  GRAMMAR  BE  PURSUED? 

As  far  as  the  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  the  study 
of  formal  grammar  should  not  be  pursued  previous  to  the 
last  two  grammar  gfrades.  It  is  suggested  that  topics  iv  and 
V  in  the  outline  below  be  taken  in  the  last  year  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course,  and  that  topics  i,  ii,  and  iii  be  taken 
in  the  year  previous. 

"  A  successful  study  of  the  science  of  language  requires  a 
subtlety  of  the  judgment,  and  a  maturity  of  the  reason  pos- 
sessed by  few  pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Trench 
says  that  *  Grammar  is  the  logic  of  speech  as  logic  is  the 
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Grammar  of  reason/  and  both  philosophy  and  experience  show 
that  neither  logic  nor  Grammar  is  a  child's  study.  Technical 
Grammar  clearly  belongs  to  as  high  a  period  of  mental  train- 
ing as  algebra.  The  most  important  reform  in  the  study  of 
language  that  has  received  attention  within  the  past  thirty 
years  is  the  postponement  of  Granmiar  to  a  later  period  in  the 
course ;  and  in  most  schools  it  is  still  undertaken  full  two  years 
too  early.  The  time  thus  well  nigh  wasted  on  the  analytic 
study  of  language  should  be  g^ven  to  a  more  thorough  and 
progressive  training  in  the  use  of  language."  —  White, 

A  COURSE  IN  GRAMMAR  OUTLINED 

I  The  Sentence 

Kinds  according  to  Use :  Declarative,  Interrogative, 

Imperative,  Exclamatory. 
Parts:   Subject,  Predicate,  Complements,  Modifiers. 

II  The  Sentence 

Elements:    Words,  Phrases,  Clauses. 

III  The  Sentence 

Kinds  according  to  Structure:    Simple,  Complex, 
Compound. 

IV  Parts  of  Speech  and  Grammatical  Forms 

Nouns 

Classes :  Common,  Proper. 

Grammatical  Forms:   Number,  Relation  (Case).* 
Pronouns 

Classes:    Personal,   Relative,   Interrogative,  Ad- 
jective. 
Grammatical  Forms:    Person,  Number,  Gender, 
Case. 
Adjectives 

Grammatical  Forms:   Comparison. 
Verbs 

Qasses:    Auxiliary,   Copulative,   Transitive   and 

Intransitive,  Regular  and  Irregular. 
Grammatical  Forms 

Voice:    Active,  Passive. 

Mode:    Indicative,  Subjunctive,  Imperative. 


^Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  a  very  few  grammatical  forms 
exist  for  the  gender  of  nouns,  as  nouns  ending  in  or,  ess,  ix. 
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Tense:     Present,   Past,   Future,   Present   Perfect, 

Past  Perfect,  Future  Perfect. 
Number:     Singular,  Plural. 
Person:     First,  Second,  Third. 
The  Participle 

Tense. 
The  Infinitive^ 

Tense. 
Principal  Parts 

The  conjugation  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  of  one 
regular  verb,  and  of  one  irregfular  verb  should 
be  learned  thoroughly.  Pupils  should  be  able 
to  give  synopses  in  different  persons  and 
numbers. 
Adverbs 

Classes:     Degree,  Time,  Place,  Manner,  Causal. 
Grammatical  Forms:    Comparison. 
Conjunctions 

Classes:   Coordinate,  Subordinate,  Correlative. 
Construction^ 

The  work  should  be  confined  to  teaching  only  the 
most  important  rules.  The  following  rules  should 
be  taught  inductively: 

1  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  as  the  subject  of  a  verb 

is  in  the  nominative  case. 

2  The  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  in  the  objective  case. 

3  The  object  of  a  verb  is  in  the  objective  case. 

4  The  object  of  a  preposition  is  in  the  objective  case. 

5  A  predicate  noun  or  pronoun  (predicate  nominative 

or  predicate  accusative)   agrees  in  case  with  the 
subject  whose  meaning  it  describes  or  defines. 

6  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person. 

7  A  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  number. 

8  A  verb  having  two  or  more  subjects,  or  a  pronoun 

having  two  or  more  antecedents,  connected  by  or 
or  nor,  agrees  with  the  nearest. 


*The  infinitive  in  ing  should  not  be  confused  with  the  participle  in 

*  Exercises  in  the  correction  of  false  syntax  should  be  used  sparingly 
and  should  be  confined  to  the  errors  to  which  the  child  is  addicted  or 
exposed. 
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SUGGESTIONS 

1  None  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  study  of  technical  gram- 
mar in  the  grammar  grades  should  be  used  to  present  abstruse 
or  really  difficult  points. 

2  Pupils  should  be  required  to  construct  many  sentences 
to  apply  and  test  the  grammatical  knowledge  which  they  have 
acquired.  This  work  should  be  practical,  and  should  endeavor 
to  disclose  to  the  pupil  situations  where  he  by  actual  necessity 
must  fall  back  on  his  grammar  to  enable  him  to  decide  what 
usage  demands. 

3  The  following  lesson  plan,  taken  from  MacCabe's 
"Language  and  Grammar  Lessons,"  is  suggestive: 

The  topic  of  lesson 

The  introduction 

The  development 

The  generalization 

The  technical  term 

The  definition 

Practical  exercises 
It  is  recommended  that  teachers  consult  MacCabc's  "  Lan- 
guage and  Grammar  Lessons"  for  a  full  discussion  of  the 
above  lesson  plan,  and  its  application  in  teaching  the  different 
subjects  in  grammar. 

4  In  teaching  the  kinds  of  sentences  according  to  use,  the 
parts  of  speech,  etc.  lead  pupils  to  analyze  the  subject-matter 
by  means  of  the  question  "  How  is  it  («.  e,,  the  sentence,  the 
word,  etc.)  used?"  The  plan  of  attack  suggested  by  this 
question  will  insure  right  thinking,  encourage  self-reliance, 
and  decrease  guessing. 

5  Give  such  exercises  as  will  impress  on  pupils  that  the 
same  word  may  be  now  one  part  of  speech  and  now  another, 
according  to  use. 

6.  A  careful  study  should  be  made  of  elliptical  sentences. 
Pupils  should  be  required  to  complete  many  sentences  lacking 
grammatical  completeness,  and  to  construct  elliptical  sentences. 

7  Analysis  should  be  confined  at  first  to  isolated  and  easy 
sentences.  Later,  pupils  should  be  required  to  analyze  such 
divisions  of  literature  as  the  paragraph  of  pro3e  and  the  stanza 
of  verse. 

8  Pupils  should  be  required  at  first  to  parse  and  analyze 
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according  to  definite  models.  As  soon  as  possible,  however, 
only  the  more  essential  points,  as  classification  and  relation, 
should  be  considered. 

9  In  order  that  pupils  may  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
their  language  has  a  history,  and  in  order  that  they  may  see 
some  reason  and  hence  gain  some  incentive  for  the  study  of 
English  grammar,  a  brief  study  of  the  history  of  our  language, 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  grammar,  is  desirable.  For  ex- 
ample, see  Introduction  to  "A  Modem  English  Grammar" 
by  Buehler. 


THE  STUDY  OP  LITERATURE  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Without  attempting  precise  definition  we  may  say  that  the 
purpose  of  all  instruction  in  English,  whether  in  the  lower 
grades  or  in  the  high  school,  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how  and  what 
to  read,  how  to  talk  and  write;  to  cultivate  in  him  a  desire  to 
read  widely  and  wisely,  a  desire  to  talk  and  write  effectively. 
In  other  words,  English  study  has  to  do  with  getting  and 
giving  through  the  medium  of  oral  and  written  expression. 
The  supreme  end  of  all  study  is,  presumably,  character  devel- 
opment, but  the  study  of  literature,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
truths  artistically  expressed  rather  than  with  facts  plainly 
stated,  and  appealing  constantly  to  the  emotions,  offers  unusual 
opportunities  for  developing  judgment  and  taste,  and  for 
quickening  the  moral  nature. 

The  committee  believes  that,  to  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sults as  indicated  above,  all  high  school  pupils  should  have  at 
least  three  recitations  a  week  in  English  throughout  the  four 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  increasing  the  number  of  recita- 
tions a  week  to  five,  if  they  so  desire,  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  following  courses  are  therefore  recommended: 

I  A  Regular  Course  calling  for  three  recitations 
a  week  throughout  the  four  years,  the  time  being  de- 
voted to  oral  and  written  composition,  and  to  the  read- 
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ing  and  study  of  masterpieces,  these  to  include  the  col- 
lege requirements. 

2  An  Elective  Course  calling  for  five  recitations 
a  week  during  the  last  two  years,  a  wider  field  being 
covered  here  than  in  the  Regular  Course,  and  more 
attention  paid  to  the  history  of  language  and  literature. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  fo  say  that  the  works  read  should  be 
clean  in  tone,  within  comprehension,  of  reasonable  interest, 
and  of  real  literary  value ;  that  short  selections  should,  usually, 
come  before  long  ones,  the  near  in  time  and  interest  before  the 
remote  and  strange;  that  the  program  for  each  year  should 
present  a  variety  of  literary  forms,  narration,  however,  receiv- 
ing prominence  during  the  first  part  of  the  course,  lyrical 
poetry  and  argumentative  prose  for  the  most  part  being  re- 
served for  the  later  years.  Perhaps  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
the  few  works  studied  in  school  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
of  a  "  gateway  "  character,  leading  naturally  to  further  reading 
of  a  desirable  kind.  To  this  end  there  should  be,  parallel  to 
the  regular  program  of  each  year,  a  supplementary  list  of 
masterpieces,  some  to  be  read  to  the  class  by  pupil  or  teacher, 
others  to  be  recommended  for  voluntary  reading  outside  of 
school  hours  and  after  school  days  are  over. 

A  simple  text-book  in  composition  providing  a  review  of 
grammatical  principles  and  abundant  drill  in  sentence,  para- 
graph, and  short  theme  structure,  is  desirable  for  the  first  two 
years.  For  the  last  year  of  the  Elective  Course  a  simple  text- 
book on  the  history  of  English  literature  and  language  is  rec- 
ommended; elsewhere  a  history  seems  unnecessary.  The 
biographical  and  historical  matter  furnished  by  the  editors  of 
the  various  classics,  occasional  talks  by  the  teacher,  and  fre- 
quent reference  to  carefully  constructed  blackboard  charts 
should  be  sufficient  to  show  the  relationship  of  one  masterpiece 
to  another,  and  fix  in  a  general  way  the  chronological  sequence. 
No  text-book  in  formal  rhetoric  seems  necessary.  The  intelli- 
gent teacher  will  have  a  sufficient  vocabulary  of  technical  and 
semi-technical  terms  commonly  employed  in  talking  about 
literature.  This  vocabulary  he  will  by  degrees  impart  to  his 
pupils  as  occasion  demands,  and  they  in  turn  will  learn  to  use 
terms  correctly.  That  this  vocabulary  may  be  imparted  some- 
what systematically,  perhaps  it  is  well  to  arrange  to  give  prom- 
inence to  certain  terms  each  year.     Great  care  should  be  taken 
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in  selecting  editions  of  the  works  to  be  read.  The  editorial 
matter  —  biographical  sketch,  notes,  etc.  —  should  be  clear  and 
simple,  giving  what  the  pupil  needs  and  can  comprehend. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  LITERATURE 

The  following  suggestions  are  of  a  simple  character, 
offered  in  the  hope  that  teachers  who  have  had  little  experience 
may  find  in  them  something  of  value. 

The  teacher's  preparation.  A  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  classic  in  hand  —  the  author's  purpose  in  writing  it,  the 
class  of  readers  for  whom  he  wrote  it,  the  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions it  contains,  the  means  employed  to  make  the  work  eflfect- 
ive  —  is  of  course  essential.  It  is  equally  essential  that  the 
teacher  bear  in  mind  that  most  masterpieces  studied  have  been 
written  for  mature  readers  of  other  generations,  and  that  con- 
sequently some  things,  to  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  young 
minds  of  this  generation,  must  be  pointed  out  and  explained, 
while  many  other  things,  no  matter  how  simple  the  classic, 
cannot  be  fully  appreciated  even  when  pointed  out  and  ex- 
plained. He  must  therefore  determine  with  considerable  defi- 
niteness  what  he  will  attempt  to  make  the  masterpiece  accom- 
plish, adapting  the  study  to  the  capacity  and  needs  of  his  pupils. 
The  study  of  a  classic  need  not  be  exhaustive. 

Ways  of  studying  a  classic.  Not  only  must  there  be  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  classic  and  a  clear  idea  of  what  the 
study  of  it  should  accomplish,  but  a  definite  plan  of  action, 
some  part  of  which  should  be  apparent  to  the  pupils  that  they 
may  enter  into  the  work  intelligently.  The  following  are 
obvious  ways  of  studying: 

Reading  aloud.  The  simplest  way,  most  eflfective, 
yet  requiring  the  highest  degree  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor,  is  to  have  the  masterpiece  read  aloud, 
the  voice  interpreting  the  author's  thought  and  emotion. 
Some  masterpieces  are  better  adapted  to  this  method 
than  are  others,  and  it  must  be  recognized  that  some 
individuals  are  nervously  or  otherwise  so  constituted 
that  they  can  never  become  good  readers ;  yet  with  these 
reasonable  limitations  reading  as  an  art  should  receive 
constant  attention  throughout  the  course.  The  teacher 
should  be  able  to  read  well,  that  he  may  set  a  good  ex- 
ample.   He  should  be  shrewd  in  discovering  and  using 
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the  two  or  three  good  readers  found  in  nearly  every 
class.  But  there  must  be,  certainly  during  the  first  two 
years,  considerable  drill,  much  of  it  mechanical,  for  the 
entire  class. 

Memorizing.  This  should  not  be  done  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  training  the  memory  to  be  exact,  though 
such  a  motive  is  worthy,  but  with  a  view  to  storing  the 
mind  with  choice  passages  which  may  serve  to  extend 
the  author's  influence  indefinitely.  Possibly  didactic  or 
moral  extracts  are  best  for  this  purpose,  yet  passages 
that  are  particularly  melodious,  or  dramatic  in  quality, 
exert  unconsciously  a  refining  influence.  Lines  which 
appeal  but  faintly  to  the  pupil  now  may  reveal  their  full 
beauty  and  force  of  meaning  in  coming  years. 

Reproducing  in  one's  own  language.  This  may  be 
oral  or  written,  a  simple  retelling  of  what  the  author 
says.  Exercises  of  this  character  are  of  value,  since 
they  train  the  mind  to  discover  logical  sequences,  and 
to  separate  the  vital  from  the  less  important.  They  also 
train  the  literary  sense  somewhat,  no  doubt,  through 
imitation.  A  modified  form  of  this  kind  of  drill  con- 
sists in  condensing  one  or  more  paragraphs  into  smaller 
compass,  or  expanding  a  compact  statement  into  a 
longer  one  easier  to  comprehend. 

Talking  about  the  masterpiece.  The  simple  question 
and  answer  method  is  as  good  as  it  is  ancient,  provided 
the  questions  are  asked  not  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
Ignorance  but  to  stimulate  thought  and  to  invite  the 
pupils  to  exercise  judgment  and  taste.  Question  and 
answer  should  gradually  give  place,  as  the  course  pro- 
gresses, to  free,  informal  discussion,  the  teacher  by  de- 
grees retiring  till,  in  the  last  year,  he  becomes  little 
more  than  a  listener,  directing  without  seeming  to  do 
so,  the  class  assuming  somewhat  the  nature  of  a  club. 
The  advantages  of  this  "  club "  method  are  obvious. 
Sentimentality,  the  bane  of  English  study,  will  not 
flourish  under  it.  The  pupils  themselves  determine 
what  is  within  range.  Through  general  cooperation, 
many  minds  focusing  attention  on  the  same  point  and 
giving  free  expression  to  ideas,  more  is  brought  to  light 
than  by  a  dialogue  between  teacher  and  pupil.    Above 
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all,  experience  proves  that  through  general  discussion 
genuine  interest  is  created.  The  interchange  of  views 
may  have  to  do^with  the  truths  of  the  masterpiece,  or 
with  its  art ;  it  may  involve  a  comparison  of  two  master- 
pieces. It  may  at  times  take  the  form  of  debate,  or  a 
report,  oral  or  written,  submitted  by  some  member  of 
the  class,  or  a  talk  by  the  teacher. 

Imitating.  Seldom  does  a  pupil  gain  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  poetry  till  he  has  tried  to  write  verses  expressing 
his  own  emotions.  He  cannot  appreciate  the  story- 
teller's art  till  in  some  simple  way  he  has  attempted  to 
write  a  brief  narrative  in  which  he  puts  himself  in  an- 
other's place,  or  imagines  what  he  would  do  and  how 
he  would  feel  under  given  circumstaaces.  He  will  not 
appreciate  argument  till  he  has  tried  to  prove  some 
simple  proposition  and  enforce  conviction  through  elo- 
quence. Such  drill  may  easily  be  made  unreasonable 
and  therefore  unprofitable;  carefully  managed,  it  be- 
comes a  great  aid  in  arousing  an  appreciation  of  artful 
expression. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  determine  which  one  of 
the  five  methods  mentioned  should  predominate  at  any  given 
point  in  the  course.  All  five  are  needed  throughout  the  four 
years. 

Simplicity  and  deHniteness,  It  is  exceedingly  important 
that  the  plan  of  work  be  simple  and  definite.  Too  often  the 
study  of  literature  becomes  a  burden  to  teacher  and  pupil  be- 
cause the  work  attempted  is  too  difficult  for  immature  minds, 
or  because  the  pupil  fails  to  see  what  is  expected  of  him.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  study.  He  really  needs  a  teacher  when 
preparing  a  lesson,  some  one  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  discover- 
ing things,  quite  as  much  as  he  needs  a  teacher  to  recite  to. 
Perhaps  a  part  of  each  period  assigned  for  recitation  should  be 
used  for  study  under  direction,  particularly  during  the  first  two 
years.  Throughout  the  four  years  it  is  well  to  devote  the  last 
few  minutes  of  each  period  to  talking  about  the  next  day's 
work  —  pointing  out  hard  places,  indicating  where  time  may 
with  profit  be  spent.  Unexpected  questions  soon  dishearten 
and  are  apt  to  produce  dumbness.  Many  teachers  advocate 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  printed  questions  indicating 
in  a  general  way  what  the  preparation  should  be.    After  all 
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has  been  done  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  work  simple  and 
definite,  it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  pupils  who 
cannot  read  aloud  intelligibly,  others  who  cannot  talk  freely 
about  what  they  read,  still  others  who  cannot  express  them- 
selves in  writing,  and  not  a  few  whose  aesthetic  natures  are 
incapable  of  high  development.  Nothing  is  gained  by  tortur- 
ing such  unfortunates.  The  teacher  must  have  patience,  be 
reasonable  in  requirements,  and  never  forget  that  making 
pupils  work  is  not  the  supreme  end. 

Approaching  and  leofiAng  a  classic.  The  effectiveness  of 
literary  study  may  be  marred  by  approaching  and  leaving  a 
masterpiece  too  abruptly,  or  by  failing  to  place  emphasis  where 
it  belongs.  Sometimes  a  few  introductory  words  are  enough 
to  give  the  play,  the  essay,  or  whatever  the  classic  may  be,  its 
proper  setting.  Usually  a  brief  account  of  the  author  and  his 
times,  a  simple  statement  of  what  gives  the  selection  value, 
etc.  should  precede  the  study  proper.  In  leaving  a  classic, 
pains  should  be  taken  to  return  to  these  preliminary  statements 
and  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  vital  points  brought  out  in  study. 
Since  it  is  impracticable,  as  a  rule,  to  use  a  text-book  on  the 
history  of  literature,  care  should  be  taken  to  relate  the  master- 
piece under  consideration  to  others  previously  read.  Equally 
important  is  it  to  suggest  other  works  by  the  same  author,  or 
of  a  similar  character,  that  will  make  pleasant  and  profitable 
reading. 

Works  of  reference.  It  is  often  possible  to  get  the  drift  of 
a  passage  without  knowing  the  meaning  of  every  word  or 
understanding  every  allusion.  Important  as  it  is  that  the 
child's  vocabulary  should  grow,  and  that  he  overcome  shiftless 
reading  habits,  many  things  may  well  go  unchallenged,  par- 
ticularly in  the  earlier  years,  lest  interest  be  deadened.  A 
lazy  teacher  can  save  himself  labor  by  making  the  study  of 
literature  consist  largely  in  looking  up  things;  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  may  so  overestimate  the  value  of  class  enthusiasm  as 
to  cultivate  in  his  pupils  the  lazy  habit  of  guessing  at  every- 
thing. There  is  a  sensible  mean.  Such  words  as  are  vital  to 
the  understanding  of  a  passage,  and  such  allusions  as  are  of 
real  importance  must  be  looked  up,  reference  to  dictionary  and 
encyclopedia  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  during  the 
later  years. 

The  moral.  Even  though  the  author's  purpose  be  simply 
to  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  he  cannot  help  imparting 
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his  ideas  of  what  in  life  is  noble  and  what  is  mean.  Every 
masterpiece  is  an  appeal  to  our  better  nature.  There  is  danger, 
however,  in  calling  attention  too  frequently  to  tmderlying  truth, 
wresting  the  moral  from  its  artistic  setting  and  attempting  to 
define  it  in  hard  and  fast  terms.  Usually  the  teacher  should 
be  content  if  he  can  make  the  pupil  feel  intensely  the  master- 
piece as  a  whole.  If  the  truth  in  its  artistic  form  is  not  suffi- 
ciently impressive  to  exert  an  influence,  it  will  succeed  no  better 
when  reduced  to  abstract  form. 

Voluntary  reading.  There  are  many  ways  of  interesting 
pupils  in  voluntary  reading.  Lists  of  appropriate  books  may 
be  posted  in  conspicuous  places.  Leaflets  containing  attractive 
lists,  each  title  followed  by  a  few  words  of  description,  may 
be  distributed.  Perhaps  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  a 
"  book  talk  "  grows  naturally  out  of  the  work  in  hand,  the 
classic  under  consideration  suggesting  others  that  are  allied 
in  theme.  Whatever  the  methods  employed,  the  matter  should 
receive  careful  attention.  Few  things  in  present-day  Ufe  are 
more  alarming  than  the  growing  practice  of  hurried,  promis- 
cuous reading.  A  vigorous  protest  often  repeated  will  accom- 
plish something ;  yet  one  should  show  due  respect  to  the  tastes 
of  young  readers,  leading  them  to  better  things  not  by  sneering 
at  their  honest  likes  and  dislikes,  but  by  making  the  better 
things  seem  attractive.  Perhaps  the  gradual  influence  coming 
from  careful,  attractive  study  in  classroom  is,  after  all,  the 
most  effectual  force  in  breaking  up  bad  reading  habits. 

A  PLAN  FOR  STUDYING  SILAS  MARNER 

Two  months  before  the  romance  is  to  be  taken  up  in  class, 
assign  it  for  home  reading  —  to  be  read  in  a  natural  manner, 
for  pleasure.  This  allows  time  for  assimilation;  gives  the 
author  a  fair  chance  to  exert  her  influence  upon  the  mind  when 
it  is  in  a  normal,  not  too  critical,  state. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  more  careful  study,  distribute 
leaflets  containing  a  few  —  at  most  half  a  dozen  —  simple 
questions  on  each  chapter,  designed  to  uncover  here  and  there 
things  which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked :  bits  of  beauty  or 
strength,  a  simple  problem  in  ethics  or  in  the  art  of  story-tell- 
ing, a  parallel  between  Silas  Mamer  and  some  other  work  pre- 
viously read.  The  questions  should  be  prefaced  with  a  few 
general  suggestions  concerning  how  the  romance  should  be 
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Studied.  Urge  the  class  to  try  to  find  in  each  chapter  some- 
thing to  admire,  either  in  the  author's  views  or  in  her  art ;  deter- 
mine what  each  chapter  does  toward  making  the  story  com- 
plete. 

Read  at  the  rate  of  three  chapters  a  day,  letting  the  average 
recitation  take  the  following  form :  To  each  of  three  members, 
selected  by  the  class  as  leaders,  assign  a  chapter  for  special 
study.  Number  one,  being  called  upon,  sketches  the  contents 
of  his  chapter  and  adds  whatever  he  pleases  concerning  what 
he  has  observed  during  his  study.  He  is  guided  in  this  some- 
what by  the  questions,  but  is  "at  liberty  to  disregard  them.  Fol- 
lowing his  recitation,  which  has  taken  perhaps  five  minutes, 
comes  general  discussion  by  the  class,  different  members  having 
noted  things  which  have  escaped  their  leader,  or  perhaps  de- 
clining to  accept  statements  he  has  made.  The  teacher  re- 
mains in  the  background,  occasionally  checking  unprofitable 
lines  of  discussion,  drawing  the  inert  into  action  by  throwing 
out  an  opportune  question,  and  seeing  that  chapters  two  and 
three  receive  their  share  of  time. 

Here  is  what  one  class  made  out  of  chapter  xvi,  the  first 
in  Part  Two:  The  chapter  bridges  a  gap  of  sixteen  years,, 
gives  Dolly  Winthrop's  final  dicttun  in  regard  to  why  God  per- 
mits the  innocent  to  suffer,  tells  of  a  wonderful  little  garden  at 
Mamer's  cottage,  and  ends  with  Eppie's  confession  of  love  for 
Aaron.  It  begins  with  a  church  scene,  the  peaceful  Sunday 
perhaps  intended  as  a  promise  of  a  happy  conclusion  after  the 
storm  of  Part  One;  possibly  designed  to  show  that  Mamer, 
through  Eppie,  has  been  brought  back  into  fellowship  with 
others.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  clever  device  for  bringing  all  the 
characters  together  and  making  them  pass  in  review  before  the 
reader,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years.  For  this  reason  it  was 
better  to  open  Part  Two  at  the  church  than  at  the  tavern,  or 
the  Red  House,  or  the  Stone-pit.  No  decision  reached  as  to 
whether  Doll/s  solution  is  correct ;  probably  it  voices  George 
Eliot's  own  views ;  perhaps  too  clever  for  an  ignorant  woman. 
Author  fond,  perhaps  inordinately,  of  weaving  mighty  truths 
into  simple  tales.  Scene  at  Eppie's  garden  closely  related  to 
the  churchyard  scene ;  supplements  it  Action  of  the  story  not 
advanced  by  it,  though  coming  happiness  is  perhaps  suggested. 
It  is  another  device  for  refreshing  the  reader's  memory,  since 
it  symbolizes  the  entire  story,  showing  how  many  influences 
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have  been  at  work.  The  furze  bush  stands  for  Eppie's  mother, 
lavender  from  the  Red  House  suggests  Eppie's  proud  father 
and  Nancy.  The  other  flowers,  simple  things,  typify  the 
wholesome  influence  of  Dolly  and  Aaron,  perhaps.  The  stone 
wall  about  it  comes  from  the  stone-pits,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  Mamer's  lost  wealth.  The  author's  skill  in  handling  con- 
versation is  noted,  particularly  the  talk  of  women;  also  her 
custom  of  warning  the  reader  of  impending  disaster,  rousing 
curiosity  yet  preventing  too  sudden  surprises. 

The  printed  questions  on  this  chapter  were  as  follows: 
What  advantage  in  opening  Part  Second  with  a  church  scene.'* 
Give  Dolly's  way  of  justifying  the  outcome  of  the  '*  trial  by 
lot."  Show  that  in  Eppie's  garden  the  entire  story  is  S3an- 
bolized.    Find  one  or  two  good  memory  passages. 

The  story  gone  through  in  this  fashion,  the  program  being 
varied  occasionally  by  introducing  written  work  and  oral  read- 
ing, take  an  hour  or  two  for  considering  the  romance  as  a 
whole,  reviewing  it  under  the  general  heads  setting,  characters, 
plot,  underlying  truths,  etc.  Associate  the  name  George  Eliot 
with  the  names  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens.  Suggest  lines 
of  profitable  reading. 

A  PLAN  FOR  STUDYING  THE  DE  COVERLEY  PAPERS 

To  understand  and  appreciate  the  De  Coverley  Papers,  the 
pupil  should  have  first  of  all  a  somewhat  definite  picture  of 
England  as  it  was  in  Addison's  day  —  the  social  and  political 
conditions,  the  state  of  literature,  etc.  Without  this  aid,  which 
must  come  from  editor  and  teacher,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to 
get  away  from  the  present  and  transform  himself,  for  the  time 
being,  into  a  contemporary  of  Addison,  a  preliminary  step  quite 
necessary  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  essays. 

This  transformation  accomplished,  the  papers  should  be 
read  leisurely  and  talked  about  in  class,  much  as  we  may  fancy 
they  were  talked  about  when  they  first  appeared,  the  theories 
advanced  in  them  discussed,  the  character  sketches  enjoyed, 
the  humor  pointed  out,  the  style  admired,  —  never  forgetting 
that  the  Spectator's  purpose  was  to  amuse,  as  well  as  to  reform, 
his  readers. 

After  this  first  informal  reading,  certain  lines  of  study  of  a 
more  difficult  character  follow  naturally.  The  pupil  may  try  to 
supplement  his  scanty  knowledge  of  Queen  Anne  days  by  hunt- 
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ing  down  all  the  information  the  essays  contain  that  would  aid 
a  historian  in  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  times,  perhaps 
embod)dng  the  results  of  some  part  of  his  investigation  in  an 
oral  or  written  report.  He  may  try  to  find  the  two  men  Addi- 
son and  Steele  as  revealed  in  their  writings  —  their  views,  their 
personality,  their  character.  He  may  with  profit  study  Addi- 
son's art,  discovering  a  few  things  about  his  vocabulary,  his 
ways  of  putting  words  together,  of  building  paragraphs,  and 
of  constructing  essays;  his  method  of  transmitting  ideas  in  a 
pleasing,  effective  way.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  insist  that 
a  topical  analysis  be  made  of  many  of  the  essays,  unless  it 
seems  best  to  sacrifice  the  spirit  in  an  attempt  to  impress  the 
somewhat  erroneous  idea  that  every  essay  must  have  a  rigid 
framework.  K  occasional  attention  be  paid  to  structure,  one 
or  two  of  the  more  formal  papers  analyzed,  that  is  enough.  A 
better  way  to  accomplish  the  same  result  is  to  ask  the  pupil  to 
play  the  Spectator  himself,  selecting  appropriate  themes  of 
to-day  and  imitating  Addison  in  giving  them  attractive  literary 
form.  Few  masterpieces  lend  themselves  so  easily  to  drill  in 
oral  and  written  expression. 

Here,  as  in  the  study  of  prose  fiction,  question  leaflets  of  a 
simple  character  are  recommended.  The  following  questions 
are  from  a  leaflet  used  in  one  of  Connecticut's  schools : 

Paper  No.  112.  Could  Steele  have  written  this  paper? 
What  makes  it  one  of  the  best  in  the  series?  Give  substance 
and  state  purpose.  Has  the  paper  a  clearly  defined  plan?  Re- 
ligion aside,  what  are  the  advantages  of  Sunday  and  church- 
going? 

Paper  No.  113.  Try  to  imagine  —  take  ten  minutes  for 
it  —  how  this  paper  was  received  by  Spectator  readers.  Would 
such  an  article  be  appreciated  by  readers  of  the  present  day? 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  paper  to  instruct,  reform,  or  amuse? 
Give  substance  of  the  Knight's  narrative.  Why  is  the  Widow's 
hand  mentioned  so  often?  Explain  "assizes,"  "murrain," 
"  confidante,"  "  tansy."  Show  that  the  quotation  from  Mar- 
tial is  apt. 

A  few  review  questions  to  follow  the  study  of  the  Spectator. 
Purpose  of  the  Spectator?  What  good  did  it  do  in  Addison's 
day  and  what  has  been  its  influence  since  then?  What  value 
has  it  today?  Relationship  to  the  novel,  and  to  the  modern 
newspaper?    Sum  up  Addison's  character  and  art  as  revealed 
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in  the  Spectator.  Pick  out  two  or  three  of  the  best  papers  and 
tell  why  you  like  them.  Name  ten  reforms  advocated  in  the 
Spectator,  Mention  ten  important  things  you  have  learned 
concerning  the  times  of  Addison.  What  have  you  learned 
from  Addison  of  the  art  of  composition  that  will  help  you  in 
your  writing? 

A  PLAN  FOR  STUDYING  CONCILIATION  SPEECH 

The  study  of  this  classic  can  be  made  interesting  and  ex- 
ceedingly profitable.  To  do  this,  however,  the  teacher  should 
know  the  speech  almost  by  heart,  and  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  its  historical  setting.  More  than  this,  he  must  know, 
through  much  experimenting,  how  to  present  it  to  the  class. 

First,  the  pupils  should  be  told,  clearly,  the  political  condi- 
tions of  Burke's  day  —  the  national  issues,  the  party  issues. 
Little  can  be  accomplished  unless  the  teacher  has  the  power  to 
carry  her  pupils  back  to  Colonial  times  and  make  them  see  the 
old  House  of  Commons,  see  Edmund  Burke  and  the  men  whom 
he  addressed;  make  them  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  class  should  be  told  before  reading  the  speech  the  motives 
which  prompted  it,  the  purpose  which  runs  through  it.  Unless 
this  preliminary  work  receives  careful  attention,  failure  to  in- 
terest is  pretty  sure  to  follow. 

The  next  step,  equally  important,  is  to  point  out  —  here 
the  blackboard  is  almost  a  necessity  —  the  general  plan  of  the 
speech,  that,  as  each  part  is  read  and  studied,  its  relationship  to 
the  whole  may  be  apparent.  High  school  seniors  are  too 
young  to  do  without  this  aid. 

The  lessons  should  be  short,  at  first,  gradually  lengthening, 
however,  as  study  progresses;  yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that  some  parts  are  far  more  difficult  than  others  and  that 
there  can  be  no  fixed  scale.  Rather  than  divide  a  unit  it  is 
sometimes  better  to  assign  ten  pages  for  a  lesson  and  then 
repeat  than  to  assign  five  pages  one  day  and  five  more  the  next. 
The  first  reading  should  be  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  master- 
ing the  facts  and  discovering  the  structure.  If  while  the  pupil 
recites  the  teacher  stands  at  the  board  recording  in  topical 
form  the  facts  as  given,  the  class  cooperating  in  determining 
what  is  vital,  what  the  relation  of  part  to  part,  till  a  synopsis 
grows  before  them,  a  kind  of  drill  in  logic  is  given  which  is 
exceedingly  valuable  and  not  too  difficult.    If  each  pupil  is 
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forced  to  make  an  analysis  independently,  the  task  becomes 
unreasonable. 

This  study  of  the  speech  as  an  intricate  mechanism,  as  a 
piece  of  logic,  is  most  valuable.  Moral  as  well  as  mental  tissue 
is  strengthened  when  the  pupil  is  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
difficult  piece  of  argumentative  prose  and  is  made  to  feel  that 
he  must  master  it.  There  are,  however,  at  least  two  other  lines 
of  profitable  study.  First,  it  should  be  remembered  that  im- 
bedded in  the  speech  are  many  moral  and  political  maxims 
which  should  become  the  property  of  the  pupil.  Second,  the 
speech  is  something  more  than  cold  logic ;  it  is  literature,  with 
emotional  qualities.  Unless  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  feel 
Burke's  fiery  eloquence,  the  teacher  has  failed.  It  is  impossible 
to  prescribe  any  specific  way  of  accomplishing  this,  but  one 
thing  is  evident :  an  oration  should  be  read  aloud.  Practically 
all  of  the  speech  should  be  "  delivered  "  in  class. 

A  PLAN  FOR  STUDYING  A  PLAY 

Plays  have  been  read  in  school  for  so  many  years  that  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  indicate  how  they  should  be  studied. 
The  following  plan  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  that  succeeds. 

First,  read  the  play  rapidly,  assigning  an  act  a  day  and 
discussing  it  informally  in  class.  The  story,  the  characters, 
the  moral  problems  here  and  there,  provide  material  for  lively 
discussion.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  look  upon  the  play  as  a 
problem  which  the  dramatist  has  worked  out  step  by  step,  in- 
troducing each  scene,  each  character,  for  a  definite  purpose. 
In  other  words,  call  their  attention  to  the  art  of  play-writing. 

Second,  give  the  play  a  more  careful  reading,  searching  out 
the  precise  meaning  of  difficult  passages,  noting  the  metrical 
scheme,  and  considering  more  carefully  the  characters  as  they 
appear  in  the  light  of  the  entire  play.  Sensible  questions  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Globe  School  Book  Company's  edition  of 
Macbeth,  edited  by  Wilbur  L.  Cross.  Sensible  ways  of  look- 
ing at  a  play  are  to  be  found  in  the  editorial  matter  of  Heath's 
Arden  Edition  of  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Third,  have  parts  of  the  play  read  in  class,  to  bring  out  the 
force  and  beauty  of  passages  through  oral  interpretation. 
Many  teachers  approve  of  having  entire  scenes  memorized  and 
given  with  definite  attempt  to  act  the  parts. 
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Fourth,  assign  written  work,  the  matter  suggested  by  the 
play.  The  following  subjects  are  doubtless  commonly  used: 
The  character  of  Banquo,  An  apology  for  Lady  Macbeth,  A 
soliloquy  by  Lady  Macbeth  after  the  banquet,  The  story  of  the 
play,  banning  with  Once  upon  a  time. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  lines  of  work  as  indicated 
above  may  with  profit  be  carried  on  together ;  that  is,  reading 
and  composition  should  be  used  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the 
careful  study  of  difficult  passages. 

A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  THE  STUDY  OF  POETRY 

1  To  fully  appreciate  poetry  one  must  hear  it  read  aloud ; 
and  since  few  young  people  are  able  to  enter  fully  into  the 
emotion  of  strong  poetry,  few  have  an  ear  sensitive  to  melody, 
a  voice  that  can  interpret  nicely,  frequently  this  reading  must 
be  by  the  teacher.  The  melody  and  the  emotional  qualities 
must  be  brought  out. 

2  The  beauty  and  force  of  a  poem  often  lie  in  its  figur- 
ative expressions,  the  poet  conveying  his  thought  and  emotion 
more  perfectly  by  means  of  associated  ideas.  Rhetorical  fig- 
ures should  therefore  be  studied,  yet  to  simply  locate  and  name 
them  is  of  little  value.    Their  force  and  beauty  must  be  felt 

3  The  simpler  mechanics  of  versification  present  few  difii- 
culties.  The  names  of  metrical  feet  and  lines,  the  terms  ap- 
plied to  rhyming  schemes,  etc.  may  well  be  taught  during  the 
first  two  years.  No  doubt  increasing  attention  should  be  paid 
to  such  matters  as  the  course  progresses;  yet  here  again  the 
mere  ability  to  name  a  metrical  scheme  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and  there  is  danger  of  deadening  interest  through 
putting  too  much  stress  upon  such  matters. 

4  Wherever  possible,  an  entire  poem  should  be  considered 
in  a  single  recitation.  It  is  better  to  return  many  times,  letting 
a  week  or  even  a  month  intervene  between  readings,  than  to 
give  a  single,  intensive  reading.  This  is  especially  true  of 
lyrics,  which,  like  songs  set  to  music,  grow  in  beauty  through 
frequent  repetition. 

5  The  average  youth  does  not  know  how  to  talk  about 
poetry.  Even  though  it  appeal  to  him,  he  does  not  enjoy 
making  known  his  emotions.  To  insist  too  severely  upon  the 
pupiFs  pointing  out  what  in  a  poem  he  likes,  what  he  dislikes, 
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giving  in  each  case  a  reason  for  his  preference,  is  unwise. 
Silence  is  sometimes  a  good  sign,  volubility  a  bad  sign.  In- 
sincerity is  easily  encouraged.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
large,  mixed  classes. 

6  Memorizing  passages  is  one  of  the  very  best  methods 
of  getting  poetry  to  sing  its  way  into  the  reader's  heart.  It 
should  usually  follow  a  brief  study  of  the  poem,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  foolish  thing  to  occasionally  let  a  poem  take  its  chances 
without  the  teacher's  intermeddling.  Plant  the  seed  and  trust 
to  nature  to  take  care  of  it.* 


VI 

COMPOSITION  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

I 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

Success  in  the  teaching  of  composition  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  appreciates  the  twofold  nature 
of  the  object  of  such  training.  This  object  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

I  To  increase  and  correct  the  mental  and  spiritual 
activities  of  the  pupil. 

II  To  train  the  pupil  into  habits  of  correct,  clear, 
and  truthful  expression,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  second  part  of  this  object  depends 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  first.  The  successful  teacher  of 
composition  is  one  who  has  realized  that  the  quality  of  a  pupil's 
expression  depends  upon  the  sources  of  that  expression  much 
more  than  upon  its  merely  external  correctness.  His  chief 
concern  is  therefore  with  these  sources.  It  is  these  which  he 
must  develop  and  train.  He  must  enlarge,  purify,  and  reform 
them.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must  in  some  measure  define 
them  to  himself.  He  will  discover  them  to  be  the  sum  of  a 
pupil's  impressions,  emotions,  preferences,  and  convictions  — 
in  short,  his  entire  spiritual  being.     He  must  endeavor  to  make 

*  For  outlined  course  of  study  in  literature  see  section  vii 
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a  pupil  more  observant  and  sensitive,  and  to  increase,  in  a  right 
sense,  his  emotions,  both  in  number  and  degree.  He  must 
help  to  develop  a  pupil's  sense  of  values  and  his  power  of  dis- 
crimination in  all  matters,  especially  between  things  good  and 
bad.  This  implies  some  increase  of  a  pupil's  power  in  coherent 
and  sequential  thinking.  For  the  character  of  the  thought 
largely  determines  the  nature  of  the  language.  If  the  thinking 
takes  wide  range,  and  is  clear,  direct,  and  vigorous,  the  lan- 
guage is  likely  to  possess  the  same  qualities.  If  the  thinking 
is  narrow,  confused,  hesitating,  and  feeble,  these  qualities  will 
appear  in  the  language.  The  teacher  must  try  further  to  cor- 
rect a  pupil's  likes  and  dislikes,  and  to  encourage  in  him  a 
hearty  allegiance  to  good  things,  and  a  hearty  hatred  of  that 
which  is  bad. 

The  proper  teaching  of  literature  has  been  found  to  be  one 
of  the  best  means  of  developing  these  sources  of  expression. 
But  they  may  be  manipulated  and  modified  by  a  good  teacher 
of  any  subject,  by  all  personal  relations  of  teacher  to  pupil, 
within  school  and  without ;  they  may  also  be  developed  by  the 
exercise  in  composition  itself,  for  the  effort  to  express  thought 
or  feelings  reacts  powerfully  upon  the  mental  faculties,  calling 
them  into  vigorous  activity  and  subjecting  them  to  discipline. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  teacher  is  to  inspire  and  stimulate  the 
pupil's  expression  by  the  means  here  suggested,  the  relation 
between  the  teacher  and  pupil  must  be  a  personal  one.  The 
teacher  must  study  the  individual,  learn  his  peculiarities,  and 
adapt  himself  to  the  pupil  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit 
He  must  remember  that  while  many  of  the  more  external  mat- 
ters of  composition  may  be  taught  to  his  pupils  collectively, 
yet  the  best  of  his  teaching  will  be  done  through  the  appeal 
that  he  makes  to  the  individual. 

The  task  thus  far  described  is  a  difficult  one.  No  teacher 
can  accomplish  it  fully  with  any  pupil  during  the  high  school 
course.  These,  however,  are  the  lines  along  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  work  for  right  results,  and  any  success  in  this  direction 
will  appear  not  only  in  the  pupil's  mental  and  spiritual  improve- 
ment, but  in  his  readiness  to  learn  to  express  himself  dearly, 
accurately,  and  appropriately.  This  sort  of  training  will  in- 
crease freedom  and  facility  in  expression  of  his  thought,  and 
improve  his  language.  In  oral  composition  it  will  be  easier 
to  teach  him  clearness  of  enunciation  and  accuracy  of  pronun- 
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ciation.  In  written  composition  he  will  the  more  readily  and 
easily  learn  the  correct  use  of  capitals,  correct  punctuation, 
spelling,  framing  of  sentences,  and  organization  of  discourse. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  PREPARATION  OF  A  TEACHER  OF  COMPOSITION 

A  good  teacher  of  composition  is  probably  rarer  than  a 
good  teacher  of  any  other  subject.  His  equipment  and  prep- 
aration are  therefore  of  great  importance.  Natural  gifts  for 
such  work  count  for  much,  but  a  teacher  who  feels  that  he 
does  not  possess  them  should  not  despair.  Certain  personal 
qualities  indispensable  for  a  teacher  of  composition  in  second- 
ary grades  may  be  cultivated.  Such  are  delicacy,  insight  into 
character,  adaptability  to  divers  natures,  sympathy  —  every- 
thing, in  short,  which  is  implied  in  tact  —  firmness  and  strict- 
ness in  disciplinary  matters  of  composition,  lightness  and  de- 
tachment of  spirit  without  actual  levity;  to  these  should  be 
added  graces  of  manner  and  personality.  The  spring  cannot 
rise  higher  than  its  source.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  teacher 
should  exceed  the  pupil  in  all  those  powers  which  constitute 
the  sources  of  expression ;  that  is,  he  should  surpass  him  in  the 
range  and  depth  of  his  sympathies,  should  be  more  delicately 
susceptible  to  all  impressions,  should  be  capable  of  making 
truer  and  broader  distinctions,  of  perceiving  more  essential 
resemblances  and  contrasts,  and  he  should  be  preeminently  a 
person  devoted  without  compromise  to  that  which  is  good. 

The  means  of  grace  are  manifold  and,  for  most  part,  easy. 
Some  of  these  may  be  suggested. 

I  One  of  the  best  is  to  see  other  teachers  at  work,  and  to 
talk  over  problems  and  difficulties  with  them  privately.  Servile 
and  strict  imitation  of  another's  procedure  is  fatal  in  teaching 
composition,  as  in  anything  else.  But  the  spirit  of  good  teach- 
ing may  most  easily  be  caught  in  this  way.  Even  the  spectacle 
of  bad  teaching  may  be  edifying.  One  may  learn  by  it  what 
not  to  do,  or  may  have  revealed  to  him,  with  startling  vivid- 
ness, defects  of  his  own  work  which  had  hitherto  escaped  his 
notice. 

II  Advanced  training  in  literature  and  language  is  con- 
tinually becoming  more  desirable.  This  does  not  mean  neces- 
sarily that  the  teacher  of  English  in  the  secondary  school  should 
be  a  doctor  of  philosophy  or  an  investigator.  The  important 
object  is  twofold:    (i)  That  the  teacher  of  composition  may 
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have  a  better  sense  than  at  present  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  language,  especially  as  exhibited  in  the  best  literature. 
This  seems  necessary  to  reliable  and  sound  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  usage,  and  basic  to  such  sense  of  style  as  a  teacher  of 
English  should  possess.  (2)  That  the  literary  judgment  in 
the  larger  sense  may  be  corrected  and  fortified.  This  implies 
such  advanced  work  as  involves  the  overhauling,  revising,  read- 
justment of  one's  standards  of  judgment  in  so  far  as  they 
need  it.  In  short,  advanced  work  should  be  primarily  acquisi- 
tive of  power,  and  should  tend  to  an  expansion  of  the  teacher's 
whole  nature. 

Ill  The  teacher's  spirit  may  be  refreshed  and  liberalized, 
and  his  sense  of  values  quickened,  by  frequent  resort  to  the  best 
literature,  especially  such  as  he  does  not  happen  to  be  teach- 
ing. In  general,  poetry  will  be  found  more  efficient  for  this 
purpose  than  prose.  One  teacher,  in  moments  of  depression 
and  weariness,  refreshes  himself  from  such  sources  as  The 
Grammarian's  Funeral,  Ulysses,  The  Lotas  Eaters,  and  Sir 
Galahad.  No  prescription  can  be  given,  however.  The  teacher 
of  composition  at  times  feels  his  critical  sense  blunted  by  con- 
tinuous rubbing  on  the  grosser  matter  of  exercises  and  themes. 
There  is  no  means  of  sharpening  it  better  than  to  turn  to  prose 
which  represents  not  only  rare  and  exquisite  style,  but,  what 
is  better,  real  sincerity  and  freshness  of  utterance,  and  strong 
but  well-disciplined  and  well-ordered  passion.  Bacon,  Milton, 
Addison,  Johnson,  Burke,  Boswell,  Newman,  Ruskin,  are 
some  of  the  more  obvious  possibilities.  This  expedient  is  rec- 
ommended not  with  the  expectation  that  the  teacher  who  adopts 
it  shall  try  to  make  his  pupils'  performance  measure  up  to  the 
standard  represented  by  these  writers,  or  force  upon  them  the 
attempt  to  imitate  these  masters  in  their  style.  Nothing  could 
be  more  futile  and  discouraging  than  that.  Rather  should  the 
practice  help  the  teacher  to  get  out  of  his  rut,  to  stop  picking 
altogether  at  minor  faults  while  he  allows  the  major  faults  to 
escape,  to  give  vital  criticism  and  really  helpful  suggestion 
where  it  is  most  needed ;  in  short,  to  do  the  legitimate  work  of 
a  teacher  in  a  freer,  easier,  and  better  way. 

But  contact  with  the  best  literature  —  *'  the  literature  of  all 
time"  —  should  be  not  merely  occasional,  but  continual. 
Many  teachers,  even  some  who  deplore  the  taste  of  their  pupils, 
depend  for  their  own  reading  almost  entirely  upon  current 
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fiction  and  periodicals.  No  sign  should  be  more  alarming  to 
the  teacher  than  to  find  that  great  literature  can  no  longer  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  ephemeral  output  of  the  present  for 
his  interest  and  sympathy,  and  that  he  turns  to  a  perusal  of  it 
as  to  a  disagreeable  task.  Nothing  will  undermine  his  stand- 
ards or  dissipate  his  strength  as  a  teacher  more  certainly  than 
this.  Immediate  and  decisive  steps  should  be  taken  by  him  to 
correct  any  such  tendency  in  himself,  and  the  task  will  not  be 
an  easy  one  in  this  day  of  indiflference  to  the  classics  and  of 
popular  demand  for  acquaintance  with  current  literature  at 
any  cost.  The  reading  of  the  best  current  literature  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  best  taste,  but  its  place  should  at  all  times 
be  a  secondary  one;  and,  with  all  allowance  for  its  cleverness 
and  power  to  entertain,  it  should  be  judged  by  the  same  abso- 
lute standards  which  have  determined  the  creation  and  preser- 
vation of  the  classics  of  literature. 


II 

ORAL  COMPOSITION 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  composition,  oral  and  written,  the 
latter  receives,  in  most  schools,  far  more  attention  than  the 
former.  That  the  reverse  of  this  should  be  the  case  is  now 
coming  to  be  quite  generally  held.  To  most  people,  ability  to 
talk  well  is  of  much  greater  value  than  ability  to  write  well. 
People  speak  many  times  for  every  time  they  write;  and  a 
faultless  enunciation  and  accurate  pronunciation,  a  wide  range 
and  richness  of  vocabulary,  the  power  of  clear  and  concise 
statement,  of  graphic  description  and  racy  narration,  of  con- 
vincing argument  and  persuasive  appeal,  are  evidences  of  re- 
finement, culture,  and  talent,  and  are  potent  aids  to  success  in 
almost  every  calling. 

Moreover,  ability  to  write  well  can  best  be  acquired  through 
mastery  of  the  spoken  language.  Says  Professor  Palmer, 
"Through  speech  it  is  usually  decided  whether  a  man  is  to 
have  command  of  his  language  or  not.  If  he  is  slovenly  in  his 
ninety-nine  cases  of  talking  he  can  seldom  pull  himself  up  to 
strength  and  exactitude  in  his  hundredth  case  of  writing.'* 
Again,  "  Since  the  opportunities  for  oral  practice  enormously 
outbalance  those  for  writing,  it  is  the  oral  which  is  chiefly 
significant  in  the  development  of  literary  power." 
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The  following  excerpts  from  "  The  Teaching  of  English," 
by  Principal  Percival  Chubb,  enforce  this  same  thought: 
"  Oral  composition,  being  so  intangible  and  unmeasurable, 
goes  for  little,  although  it  is,  in  fact,  the  crucial,  fundamental 
matter."  "  The  basis  of  all  literary  training  is  oral.  The  ear 
is  the  arbiter  of  speech;  the  mouth,  not  the  pen,  its  greatest 
instrument."  "  Of  oral  composition  there  should  be  much 
more  than  is  ordinarily  done  in  our  schools,  and  it  should  be 
done  more  systematically  and  deliberately." 

The  training  given  by  the  school  in  oral  language  should 
seek  to  stimulate  and  guide  those  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
volitional  activities  that  are  the  true  sources  of  all  expression, 
to  cultivate  in  pupils  correct  habits  in  the  use  of  their  mother 
tongue,  and  to  help  them  acquire  those  pleasant  tones,  that 
nicety  of  enunciation,  and  that  accuracy  of  pronunciation 
which  are  such  valuable  assets  in  after  life.  To  accomplish 
these  important  objects,  teachers  must  look  well  to  the  char- 
acter of  their  influence  and  instruction. 

The  mastery  of  a  spoken  language  is  acquired  largely 
through  imitation.  The  most  effective  means  of  cultivating  in 
children  accuracy  of  speech  is  to  place  models  of  such  speech 
before  them.  Of  all  such  models  the  most  influential,  outside 
of  the  home,  are  those  presented  by  the  teacher.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  while  teachers  should  avoid  falling  into 
the  habit  of  using  stilted  and  pedantic  forms  of  expression  they 
should  as  carefully  shun  the  other  extreme  and  rigorously 
exclude  from  their  language  all  coarse  slang,  incorrect  idioms, 
provincial  phrases,  and  ungrammatical  expressions.  They 
should  assiduously  cultivate  habits  of  simple  and  direct  speech, 
seeking  that  perfect  pronunciation,  that  pleasing  enunciation, 
and  that  flexibility  of  tone  which  distinguish  the  cultivated 
person. 

Since,  as  has  already  been  observed,  the  most  intimate  and 
vital  connection  exists  between  the  character  of  thought  and 
the  expression  of  it,  and  since  each  powerfully  reacts  upon  the 
other,  the  training  of  pupils  in  oral  expression  can  belong  ex- 
clusively to  no  one  department,  but  must  belong  to  all  depart- 
ments of  a  school.  Clearness  and  truthfulness  in  the  expres- 
sion of  thought,  in  proper  voice,  enunciation,  and  pronuncia- 
tion, should  be  as  carefully  exemplified  and  as  strenuously 
insisted  upon  by  the  teacher  of  history,  chemistry,  physics. 
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mathematics,  or  a  foreign  language  as  by  the  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish; and  the  success  of  the  teacher  of  any  subject  should  be 
estimated,  in  no  small  measure,  by  the  perfection  he  secures  in 
the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  his  pupils'  recitations. 
There  is  no  subject  in  the  curriculum  the  teaching  of  which 
does  not  offer  abundant  opportunity  for  effective  training  in 
oral  expression.  The  recitation  in  history  affords  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  training  in  graphic  narration ;  the  recita- 
tion in  natural  science  for  training  in  vivid  description;  the 
recitation  in  physical  science  and  mathematics  for  training  in 
clear,  concise  exposition ;  while  the  recitation  in  an  ancient  or 
modern  language  affords  unequaled  opportunities  for  increas- 
ing the  pupil's  vocabulary,  leading  him  to  use  words  with  dis- 
crimination, training  him  in  the  use  of  correct  idioms,  and  culti- 
vating habits  of  clear,  direct,  forceful  speech. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  every  subject  has 
a  nomenclature  that  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  it  requires 
considerable  time  for  some  pupils  to  master  a  nomenclature 
sufficiently  to  recall  readily  the  appropriate  word  while  reciting. 
In  beginning  a  new  subject,  therefore,  the  teacher  should  give 
considerable  attention  to  unfamiliar  terms,  making  sure  that 
their  precise  meanings  are  clearly  understood.  Fluency  in 
reciting  should  not  be  expected  from  the  first,  especially  from 
those  pupils  whose  linguistic  talents  and  aptitudes  are  limited. 
A  certain  degree  of  hesitation,  stumbling,  and  circumlocution 
must  be  patiently  endured  for  a  time.  The  aim  should  be  to 
help  the  pupil  gradually  to  overcome  the  cause  of  his  diffi- 
culty in  reciting,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  talk  with  readiness 
and  precision.  At  the  same  time  that  the  speech  is  being  made 
more  exact  and  direct  the  thought  is  made  clearer,  more  defi- 
nite, and  critical. 

Unless  every  department  of  the  school  places  emphasis 
upon  the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  pupil's  recita- 
tions and  thus  helps  to  keep  his  linguistic  conscience  sensitive 
and  make  every  effort  his  best,  the  department  of  English 
can  accomplish  comparatively  little  in  its  endeavors  to  improve 
the  speaking  manners  of  the  school.  If  the  incomplete  or  in- 
coherent statement,  the  awkward  or  ungrammatical  sentence, 
or  the  inappropriate  word  be  invariably  allowed  to  pass  uncor- 
rected by  the  teachers  of  other  subjects,  the  teacher  of  English, 
however  well  equipped  for  his  work,  can  make  little  headway 
Ed. —  30 
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in  supplanting  the  slouchy,  slovenly,  incoherent  language  into 
which  many  pupils  are  so  likely  to  fall  imless  continually 
braced  up  to  their  best  effort,  with  language  that  shall  have 
precision,  directness,  and  range. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  pupil  shall  invariably  or  often  be 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  recitation  to  correct  the  form  of  any 
statement,  nor  that  after  the  recitation  considerable  time  shall 
be  devoted  to  pointing  out  errors  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences or  in  the  use  of  words.  The  former  should  rarely  occur, 
and  the  latter  not  too  frequently.  All  that  is  suggested  here  is 
that  in  the  teacher's  own  way  he  keep  his  pupils  sensitive  to 
errors  of  speech  and  desirous  of  making  every  effort  their  best. 
If  such  a  condition  be  present,  an  occasional  correction,  sug- 
gestion, and  commendation  will  insure  constant  improvement 
High  school  pupils  repeatedly  use  highly  involved  sentences 
and  loose  constructions  instead  of  short  sentences  and  simple 
constructions ;  they  use  "  and  "  and  "  but "  tens  of  times  when 
they  should  use  them  only  once;  they  misplace  adverbs,  espe- 
cially such  adverbs  as  "  only "  and  "  alone " ;  they  use  ad- 
jectives for  adverbs,  and,  less  commonly,  adverbs  for  adjec- 
tives ;  they  mix  the  auxiliaries  "  can  "  and  "  may,"  "  will "  and 
"shall,"  "could"  and  "should";  they  use  wrong  forms  of 
many  verbs ;  they  use  wrong  cases  of  personal  pronouns,  wrong 
relatives,  and  make  numerous  other  errors.  Every  teacher, 
whatever  the  subject  he  is  teaching,  can,  by  right  methods  in 
conjunction  with  other  teachers,  without  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  time,  do  much  to  correct  all  such  errors  and  to 
improve  the  pupil's  power  to  express  himself. 

But  while  every  teacher  should  thus  be  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish, it  is  the  special  work  of  the  English  department  of  a 
school  to  train  the  pupils  in  facility  and  accuracy  of  speech.  It 
is  to  this  department  that  other  departments  should  look  for 
such  suggestions  and  plans  as  will  unify  and  make  effective 
this  common  work  of  alii  Frequent  conferences  should,  of 
course,  be  held  between  the  English  teacher  and  the  other 
teachers,  that  observations  may  be  compared,  suggestions 
offered,  and  plans  formulated. 

Not  only  should  the  English  department  thus  direct,  in  a 
sense  and  measure,  this  common  woiic  of  all  departments,  but 
its  special  instruction  should,  by  the  subjects  presented,  the 
methods  employed,  and. the  spirit  pervading  it,  be  a  powerful 
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influence  in  favor  of  clear,  simple,  and  agt  expression  in  all  the 
exercises  of  the  school  and  in  the  social  intercourse  of  pupils. 
To  become  familiar  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Words- 
worth and  Tennyson,  Irving  and  Longfellow,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  so  vividly  portrayed  by  them,  is,  for 
some,  to  pass  through  character-forming  experiences,  to  have 
the  springs  of  their  being,  their  loves  and  hates,  their  ideals 
and  aspirations,  set  powerfully  in  motion  and  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  may  also  cause  one's  spiritual  discernment  to  be 
quickened  and  clarified,  and  his  emotional  apprehension  stimu- 
lated and  sensitized.  Thus  the  sources  of  all  expression,  the 
inner  life  of  thought,  emotion,  and  volition,  are  called  into 
vigorous  activity  in  harmony  with  truth  and  goodness.  More- 
over, to  become  familiar  with  models  of  the  purest  English,  as 
they  exist  in  the  masterpieces  of  English  and  American  litera- 
ture, is  one  of  the  best  means  of  enlarging  one's  vocabulary, 
and  of  understanding  how  to  use  language  with  propriety, 
precision,  clearness,  and  force. 

But  the  efficient  teacher  of  English  will  not  confine  his 
efforts  to  the  mere  teaching  of  English  literature.  Many  ex- 
ercises will  be  given  for  the  direct  purpose  of  cultivating 
facility,  correctness,  and  aptness  of  oral  expression.  The  plot 
of  some  novel  or  of  some  narrative  poem  will-  be  called  for. 
Some  himiorous,  tragic,  or  otherwise  interesting  incident,  re- 
corded in  some  book,  will  be  told.  Some  historical  event  may 
be  recited.  A  scene  or  character  from  a  novel  or  poem  may  be 
reproduced.  A  country  scene  —  a  village,  building,  typical 
country  character,  a  mountain,  lake,  or  brook,  a  country  fair 
or  picnic  —  may  be  described.  Some  street,  park,  building,  or 
other  object  may  be  described.  A  sunset  or  stmrise,  a  thunder 
storm  or  snow  storm,  or  some  other  phenomenon  of  nature 
may  be  portrayed  as  vividly  as  possible.  Pupils  may  be  called 
upon  to  express  their  opinions  of  a  book  or  any  character  in  a 
book;  to  state  why  they  like  this  character  and  dislike  that 
one;  what  value  the  book  has,  and  why;  what  the  author's 
apparent  purpose  was  in  writing  the  book ;  to  what  extent  he 
succeeded  or  failed,  and  why.  Much  of  the  regular  recitation 
work  in  literature  affords  practice  in  exposition,  in  analyzing 
and  stating  motives,  explaining  the  conduct  of  characters,  de- 
fending or  condemning  the  saine,  tracing  cause  to  effect  and 
effect  to  cause.    Occasionally  questions  may  be  debated  in  the 
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class.  The  questions  should  relate,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
work  in  literature.  The  relative  merits  of  two  writers  or  of 
the  writers  of  two  periods,  the  cx)mparative  merits  of  two  books 
or  of  two  characters,  and  similar  questions  may  be  discussed. 

In  all  this  work,  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  in  a 
connected,  logical  way,  in  complete  sentences,  in  a  well-modu- 
lated voice,  with  clear  articulation,  and  not  in  disconnected 
and  fragmentary  sentences,  in  a  stifled  voice  with  a  mumbling, 
inarticulate  utterance.  They  should  be  made  to  feel  that  every 
oral  recitation  is  a  composition  just  as  truly  as  if  it  were  writ- 
ten, and  that  care  should  be  taken  to  make  it  as  perfect  as 
possible. 

Of  course,  much  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  art  of 
good  story-telling,  of  vivid  description,  of  lucid  exposition,  and 
of  convincing  argument.  Ability  to  select  the  main  points  of 
a  story  or  the  characteristic  features  of  an  object,  to  cause 
these  to  stand  out  in  clear  relief  by  a  judicious  selection  and  an 
artistic  arrangement  of  details,  to  explain  briefly  and  clearly 
so  that  others  can  understand,  to  argue  with  cogency  and  yet 
with  due  deference  to  an  opponent,  can  ordinarily  be  acquired 
only  through  much  instruction  and  practice. 

Not  infrequently  inability  to  talk  well  is  due  quite  as  much 
to  paucity  of  words  as  to  poverty  of  ideas.  Special  effort 
should,  therefore,  be  made  to  extend  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 
True,  as  Professor  Laurie  says,  "  The  growth  of  mind  and  the 
growth  of  language  go  together."  It  is  largely  for  this  reason 
that  the  teacher  of  any  subject  must  be,  in  some  measure,  a 
teacher  of  language.  But  to  teach  the  meaning  and  use  of  a 
new  word  is  to  contribute  to  the  possessions  and  possible 
growth  of  the  mind.  Says  Professor  Palmer,  "  Each  word 
presents  its  own  point  of  view,  discloses  a  special  aspect  of 
things,  reports  some  little  importance  not  otherwise  conveyed, 
and  so  contributes  its  small  emancipation  to  our  tied-up  minds 
and  tongues."  Among  the  methods  that  may  be  employed  for 
enlarging  the  vocabulary  are  the  following:  The  study  of 
synonyms  and  antonyms ;  the  building  up  of  lists  of  such  words 
as  they  occur  in  the  literature;  their  precise  differences  in 
meaning  discovered,  and  practice  in  using  them  given.  For 
instance,  lists  of  words  that  name  human  emotions  may  be 
made  and  classified.  Words  that  express  the  feelings  toward 
God,  man,  country,  dangers,  etc.  will  appear,  such  as  love. 
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reverence,  humility,  meekness,  lowliness,  submissiveness ;  kind- 
ness,  sympathy,  generosity,  tolerance,  magnanimity;  patriot- 
ism, philanthropy,  public  spirit;  courage,  fearlessness,  valor, 
intrepidity,  heroism;  their  antonyms  and  many  synonyms. 
Lists  of  the  corresponding  adjectives  may  be  made;  their  pre- 
cise meanings  ascertained,  and  applied  in  oral  discourse.  The 
reading  of  English  masterpieces,  especially  prose,  observing 
the  language  employed,  noting  the  appropriateness  of  each 
important  word  and  the  effect  of  changing  any  one,  is  helpful. 

Freedom  and  ease  in  speaking  before  an  audience  may  be 
cultivated  by  having  pupils  make  brief  addresses  before  the 
school  or  class  on  subjects  ordinarily  of  their  own  choosing. 
Such  an  address  may  relate  some  historical  incident,  describe 
some  personal  experience,  or  explain  some  discovery  or  inven- 
tion; or  it  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  resume  of  some  book,  an 
estimate  of  some  person,  a  criticism  or  defense  of  some  political 
policy,  an  exposition  of  the  rules  governing  some  athletic  con- 
test, an  account  of  some  game ;  or  it  may  relate  to  anything  in 
which  the  person  appointed  to  give  the  address  is  interested. 

Debating  societies  may  be  made  potent  agencies  for  culti- 
vating ability  to  think  and  speak  on  one's  feet.  Pupils  should 
be  led  to  regard  the  form  of  an  argument  important  as  well  as 
the  substance,  to  see  that  the  same  ideas  may  be  expressed 
forcibly  or  feebly,  and  that  the  impression  produced  depends 
no  less  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  ideas  and  the  language  in 
which  they  are  clothed  than  upon  their  pertinency  to  the  points 
at  issue.  Instruction  should  be  given  the  members  of  debating 
societies  on  the  nature  of  argumentative  discourse,  the  prepara- 
tion of  briefs,  and  the  most  effective  methods  of  presentation. 

Reporting  the  news  of  the  day  affords  practice  in  concise, 
lucid  statement  in  sufficient  voice  to  be  heard  and  in  sufficiently 
clear  enunciation  to  be  understood.  It  provides,  therefore, 
valuable  practice  in  some  elements  of  oral  discourse  in  which 
pupils  are  commonly  most  deficient.  In  some  schools  a  board 
of  editors  has  entire  charge  of  such  reix)rts.  They  determine 
what  kind  of  news  shall  be  reported,  what  classifications  shall 
be  made,  what  pupils  shall  serve  from  day  to  day,  and  offer  all 
criticisms  upon  each  report. 
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III 

WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

LIMITS  OP  THE   SECONDARY  COURSE 

At  the  end  of  the  high  school  course  every  pupil  should  be 
able  to  punctuate  correctly,  and  to  use  capitals  correctly;  he 
should  have  a  sense  of  the  divisions  of  a  discourse,  and  of  the 
nature  of  a  paragraph ;  he  should  be  able  to  analyze  and  digest 
the  simple  oral  or  written  discourse  of  others ;  he  should  be  able 
to  arrange  simple  matter  with  a  view  to  intelligent  presenta- 
tion; he  should  have  caught  a  habit  of  expressing  himself  on 
the  whole  in,  sentences  of  simple  form,  even  at  the  risk  of 
monotony.  This  seems  a  fair  minimum.  The  teacher  should 
not  make  the  frequent  mistake  of  trying  to  accomplish  too 
much.  It  is  better  to  set  a  low  minimum  object  which  he  aims 
to  accomplish  with  every  pupil.  Yet  a  formal  prescription  in 
matters  of  composition  is  generally  impracticable.  More  than 
this  may  be  accomplished  by  perhaps  the  majority  of  pupils, 
certainly  by  many.  The  teaching  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  each  individual,  but  with  the  inten- 
tion that  in  four  years  he  shall  have  accomplished  at  least  as 
much  as  is  here  described. 

The  point  of  departure  is  next  to  be  considered.  What 
degree  of  proficiency  may  the  secondary  school  assume  in  its 
pupils  at  the  start?  There  will  always  be  wide  discrepancy 
in  this  matter,  for,  however  definite  the  plan  for  training  in 
composition  in  the  grammar  school,  pupils  on  entering  the  high 
school  will  vary  greatly  in  proficiency,  as  they  vary  in  ability, 
or  as  the  quality  of  their  previous  training  has  varied.  Ac- 
cording to  one  teacher  who  speaks  with  authority,  "  The 
teacher  who  has  the  pupils  in  his  presence  soon  feels  his  way. 
He  grades  his  instruction  as  an  opportunist,  takes  his  ground 
on  actual  conditions,  and  will  advance  from  the  little  that  is 
known,  no  matter  how  little  that  is,  to  the  next  conquest  in  the 
unknown." 

PREUMINARY  SUGGESTIONS 

Definiteness  and  simplicity,  not  merely  of  aim,  but  of  pro- 
cedure, is  imperative.  Not  only  should  certain  definite  things 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  end  of  each  year,  but  the 
teacher  should  have  a  definite  understanding  with  his  class  as 
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to  what  he  expects  of  them  in  each  exercise.  When  the  exer- 
cise which  he  is  about  to  prescribe  involves  some  new  element 
or  principle,  he  should  find  time  in  a  previous  recitation  to 
work  out  such  an  exercise  in  outline  with  the  help  of  the  class, 
confining  his  own  part  as  much  as  possible  to  question  and  sug- 
gestion. This  will  prevent  much  unnecessary  blundering,  and 
the  exercise  will  be  prepared  with  more  spirit  and  profit  than 
if  the  pupil  were  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources. 

Besides  the  manual  of  composition  used  in  the  class  (see  p. 
93)  >  the  teacher  should  either  own  or  have  access  to  a  little 
library  of  text-books  as  a  source  of  suggestions,  devices,  sub- 
jects for  written  exercises,  and  expedients  for  teaching.  An- 
other source  of  suggestion  —  the  educational  journals  — 
should  not  be  overlooked.  They  contain  from  time  to  time 
articles  from  the  best  teachers  of  composition  which  reveal 
more  of  the  secret  of  their  art  than  can  be  got  in  any  other  way 
except  by  personal  interview,  or  the  opportunity  to  watch  them 
actually  at  work. 

The  closest  alliance  should  be  maintained  at  all  points  be- 
tween the  study  of  literature  and  the  study  of  composition, 
between  the  instruction  in  the  practice  of  getting  and  in  the  art 
of  giving.  While  attempting  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  one, 
the  claims  of  the  other  should  not  be  forgotten.  A  well- 
taught  lesson  in  literature  should  add  something  to  the  pupil's 
art  of  expression  in  writing,  just  as  a  well-conducted  exercise 
in  composition  should  add  something  to  his  appreciation  of 
literature. 

In  order  that  the  work  may  not  become  retrograde,  and  that 
actual  progress  may  to  some  extent  be  watched  and  measured, 
the  use  of  a  convenient  exercise  book  for  exercises  and  short 
themes  is  desirable.  The  practice  of  one  teacher  in  this  matter 
is  described  as  follows,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  model :  "  Each 
pupil  in  school  has  a  college-binder  theme-book,  narrow  enough 
for  the  book-strap.  The  lines  run  the  long  way  of  the  page  as 
in  the  old-time  song-book,  the  front  cover  so  hinged  that  it 
may  be  turned  underneath.  The  paper  may  be  removed  or 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  This  style  of  composition-book 
I  have  used  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  have  found  it  satisfac- 
tory. Ifo  doubt  there  are  other  kinds  equally  good ;  but  of  one 
thing  I  feel  sure  —  a  composition-book  of  some  sort  is  neces- 
sary.    It  saves  time  and  energy.    To  keep  in  mind  week  after 
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week  the  needs  of  one  hundred  fifty  individuals  is  a  difficult 
matter.  But  if  the  exercises  of  each  are  preserved  in  a  binder 
the  instructor  can  turn  back  from  time  to  time  and  note  what 
criticism  has  been  made.  ...  It  may  be  the  exercise  of 
to-day  is  very  faulty,  and  the  critic  is  tempted  to  be  severe ;  but 
by  referring  to  the  work  of  the  week  previous  he  notes  that 
there  has  been  an  unmistakable  eflFort  to  improve,  attended  by 
some  small  degree  of  success.  Praise  is  a  stronger  incentive 
than  censure.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  theme  is  good,  yet  refer- 
ence to  previous  work  shows  that  the  writer  is  becoming  care- 
less. This  tendency  must  be  checked  at  once.  Or  it  is  found 
that  the  same  correction  is  being  made  over  and  over  again 
without  effect.  This  shows  that  the  boy  does  not  understand, 
or  is  indiflFerent,  and  in  either  case  needs  to  be  interviewed. 
In  many  ways,  then,  by  having  before  him  a  history  of  the 
pupil's  endeavor  the  instructor  is  able  to  comment  with  greater 
wisdom,  and  may  save  labor  by  saying  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.'* 

Various  exercises  available  for  training  in  composition 
I  Drill  in  grammar,  sentence-structure,  and  the  external 
matters  of  composition.  As  shown  in  the  Course  of  Study, 
this  work  belongs  to  the  training  of  the  first  year,  and  should 
constitute  one  of  its  most  important  elements.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  this  work  to  confirm  the  pupil  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
principal  grammatical  relations,  especially  such  as  pertain  to 
the  commonest  errors  of  speech,  to  fortify  him  against  the  com- 
mon errors  of  spelling,  to  train  him  in  observing  the  principles 
of  punctuation  and  capitalization,  to  insure  his  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish a  sentence  and  its  parts.  The  training  of  the  first  year 
should  be  such  that  afterwards  the  pupil's  errors  in  these 
respects  shall  be  errors  of  carelessness,  not  ignorance,  and 
that  he  may  with  justice  be  held  responsible  for  them. 

Allowance  for  the  individual  plays  a  less  important  part  in 
teaching  these  matters  than  in  more  advanced  work  in  compo- 
sition. The  best  method  is  well-illustrated,  simple  demonstra- 
tion in  class,  supplemented  by  an  exercise  assigned  for  prepara- 
tion outside.  The  nature  of  the  text-book  to  be  used  is  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  (see  p.  93).  The  blackboard,  well-chosen 
examples,  judiciously  scattered  questions  to  insure  the  coop- 
eration of  the  whole  class,  are  the  best  means  of  demonstration. 
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One  teacher  writes  that  "  the  blackboard  is  a  most  effective 
agent  in  dispelling  ignorance ;  it  saves  hours  of  time  by  head- 
ing off  errors  before  they  can  occur.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
how  very  much  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes  when 
every  eye  is  focused  upon  one  thing,  and  that  something  of 
importance."  A  good  example  of  a  common  error  in  the 
papers,  or  an  illustration  of  an  important  principle,  may  be 
selected  and  written  on  the  board.  The  class  should  do  most 
of  the  criticising,  and,  if  a  principle  is  involved  with  which 
the  class  should  be  more  familiar,  let  them  together  formulate 
a  statement  of  it,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  examples, 
and  copy  it  down. 

But  even  in  the  matter  of  drill  the  individual  cannot  be  over- 
looked altogether.  The  teacher  should,  throughout  the  whole 
four  years,  have  an  eye  for  persistent  weakness  or  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  single  pupil,  and  use  the  most  vigorous  and 
direct  means  he  possesses  of  overcoming  them. 

It  has  been  customary  to  begin  the  high  school  course  with 
a  review  of  grammar.  Such  a  review  may  perhaps  be  con- 
ducted with  better  results  if  the  lessons  are  distributed  here 
and  there  throughout  the  first  or  even  the  second  year,  and 
their  topics  are  such  as  the  work  of  the  pupils  shows  to  be 
necessary.  Similarly  a  necessary  principle  in  spelling  or  punc- 
tuation may  be  enforced  as  it  is  needed  by  lessons  and  exercises. 
Such  exercises  may  be  occasionally  desirable  in  the  second,  or 
even  the  third  year,  and  time  should  be  taken  for  them  promptly 
as  soon  as  the  teacher  is  convinced  of  the  need  for  them. 

II  Unwritten  exercises  in  the  manipulation  of  matter  in 
the  recitation  in  literature.  The  recitation  in  literature, 
especially  as  conducted  in  the  last  two  years,  offers  frequent 
opportunity  for  mental  exercise  of  the  very  best  kind  for  devel- 
oping skill  in  composition,  even  if  such  exercise  seldom  reaches 
the  point  of  written  expression.  Such  are  analyses  of  narra- 
tive, exposition,  or  argument  (see  p.  68  for  suggestions  on  this 
point),  studies  of  contrast  and  resemblance,  of  cause  and  effect, 
of  distinctions,  motives,  and  the  like.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  allow  the  spirit  and  matter  of  the  literature 
studied  to  be  dominated  or  overcome  by  making  such  exercises 
too  formal  and  difficult. 

III  Memorising.  Intelligent  memorizing  of  good  pas- 
sages has  not  only  its  value  as  a  help  to  appreciation  of  litera- 
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turc,  but  has  been  found  to  act  as  a  subtle,  but  most  effective, 
purifier  of  style. 

IV  Written  exercises  in  composition.  Every  art  and  de- 
vice of  the  teacher  should  be  employed  that  every  exercise  in 
writing  should  originate  as  far  as  possible  in  a  pupil's  inter- 
ests, sympathies,  purposes,  or  convictions.  No  formal  pre- 
scription can  be  given  as  a  guide  in  this  matter,  since  the 
teacher's  spiritual  equipment  plays  so  large  a  part  in  it.  A 
little  success  in  it,  even  if  won  at  first  only  by  patience  and 
long  endeavor,  leads  to  more  rapid  acquisition  of  skill,  and 
manifold  increase  in  profit  to  the  pupil  and  delight  to  the 
teacher.  It  is  an  ideal  worth  trying  for,  whether  it  is  wholly 
attainable  or  not,  that  every  pupil  should  be  brought  to  feel  the 
same  pleasure  in  a  good  piece  of  his  own  writing  that  a  girl 
sometimes  takes  in  a  fine  piece  of  embroidery  or  a  water-color 
drawing  from  her  own  hand,  or  the  boy  in  a  well-wrought 
device  in  iron  or  wood,  the  fruit  of  his  best  skill. 

The  written  work  should  never  exceed  in  amount  what  the 
teacher  can  criticise  with  the  spirit  and  freshness  of  judgment 

Exclusive  practice  for  an  extended  period  in  description, 
or  in  narration,  exposition,  or  argument,  seems  unadvisable. 
In  his  conversation  a  pupil  uses  all  these  forms  of  discourse 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a  day.  To  exclude  all  but  one 
from  his  written  work  for  periods  of  a  whole  year,  or  even  half 
a  year,  seems  not  the  most  economical  method  of  utilizing  his 
powers  in  training  him  in  expression.  Tasks  in  description, 
narration,  and  the  rest,  in  the  form  of  short  themes,  may  indeed 
be  made  to  predominate  through  a  short  period  of  the  course. 

During  the  first  and  second  years,  exercises  in  narration 
should  far  outnumber  the  others,  though  a  well-planned  and 
simple  exercise  in  any  of  the  other  forms  should  occasionally 
be  given  —  more  frequently  in  the  second  year  than  in  the  first 
The  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  exposition  and  description  in 
the  third  year;  in  the  fourth  year,  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  Burke  and  Macaulay,  upon  argumentation.  But  in  the  last 
year  girls  may  perhaps  work  more  profitably  in  other  forms 
than  in  argumentation.  Exercises  in  all  the  forms  should  be 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  course. 

I     Short  exercises  to  be  prepared  out  of  class. 

a  Reproduction.  Such  exercises  are  most  useful  for 
short  themes.    They  may  range  from  tasks  of  most  simple 
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nature  to  those  of  great  diflSculty,  and  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage  throughout  the  course.  *  Simple  reproduction 
should  be  a  frequent  exercise  in  the  first  year.  In  the  second 
year,  or  as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  ready,  it  may  be  varied  in  char- 
acter with  increasing  opportunity  for.  use  of  the  imagination. 
A  list  of  subjects  used  in  connection  with  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake  in  the  second  year  will  illustrate  what  may  be  done  fur- 
ther in  connection  with  the  study  of  that  and  other  texts : 

A  leaf  from  the  diary  of  Ellen  Douglas 

A  letter  from  Ellen  to  Lady  Margaret,  written  at  Stirling 

A  letter  from  Ellen  to  Rose,  daughter  of  John  of  Brent 

The  King  tells  Douglas  of  his  combat  with  Roderick 

Ellen  Douglas  as  I  see  her  when  I  shut  my  eyes 

Ellen's  island  home,  as  described  by  King  James  to  a  friend 

A  follower  of  Mar  tells,  in  the  guardroom,  of  the  battle 

A  spectator  tells  of  the  Stirling  games 

The  good  and  the  bad  in  Roderick's  character 

The  story  of  Alice  Brand,  told  in  prose 

The  story  of  Blanche  of  Devan 

The  magic  ring :  how  Ellen  came  by  it,  and  what  it  brought  her 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  more  difficult  exercises  may  be 
devised  in  the  manipulation  of  subject-matter  in  forms  of 
various  length.  The  matter  of  a  story,  a  play,  a  discussion,  a 
biography,  an  argument,  may  be  presented  in  fifty,  one  hun- 
dred, or  two  hundred  words  by  each  member  of  the  class,  with 
comparison  of  results,  and  urging  of  reasons  for  various  in- 
clusions and  exclusions. 

b  Discussions  in  the  class  during  the  third  and  fourth 
years  may  furnish  material  for  short  themes.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  let  the  pupil  feel  that  the  discussion  is  being  car- 
ried on  chiefly  with  such  an  end  in  view.  The  discussions  thus 
converted  into  writing  should  be  the  liveliest  ones,  and  those  in 
which  the  most  general  interest  is  taken.  In  assigning  the 
task,  some  room  should  be  left  for  the  personal  variation  and 
interest  of  the  pupil.  He  may  choose  to  defend  some  point 
which  he  has  made,  or  set  forth  his  opinion  more  deliberately 
than  in  class.  Themes  may  also  consist  of  illustrations  of  some 
trait  of  character  or  some  principle  of  art  or  style,  these  illus- 
trations being  collected  from  reading,  experience,  or  observa- 
tion, and  carefully  presented.  Simple  resumes  of  the  important 
points  in  a  discussion  in  class  may  sometimes  be  called  for. 
The  plans  given  in  this  report  for  the  study  of  Silas  Marner, 
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the  De  Coverley  Papers,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,  and 
a  play  suggest  methods  of  study  which  could  often  be  turned 
with  no  little  advantage  into  written  exercises. 

c  Imitation  (see  p.  62)  is  another  expedient  well  adapted 
to  later  years. 

d  Reference  books  may  be  used  as  the  source  of  material 
explaining  allusions,  customs,  or  the  setting  of  narratives,  pro- 
vided such  precautions  are  taken  as  are  mentioned  elsewhere 
(see  p.  63).  The  danger  of  such  work  is  that  it  may  become 
perfunctory,  but  if  the  pupil  is  really  interested  in  the  point  or 
subject  to  be  explained  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection 
to  it. 

e  Many  of  the  short  exercises  in  composition  may  depend 
for  other  material  on  sources  extraneous  to  the  recitation  in 
literature.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  these  is  letter-writing. 
In  the  first  and  second  years  this  exercise  should  be  used  most 
frequently,  care  being  taken  that  the  letters,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  addressed  to  actual  correspondents.  In  one  instance  a 
number  of  letters  were  written  to  the  teacher  during  a  short 
vacation  —  the  exercise  being,  of  course,  entirely  voluntary. 

Brief  narratives  of  actual  experiences,  holidays,  school 
events,  and  the  like  are  common  devices. 

The  teacher  should  watch  for  a  chance  for  interesting  di- 
gression, in  the  course  of  which  many  diverse  opinions,  ex- 
periences, or  observations  may  be  drawn  from  members  of  the 
class.  Besides  its  incidental  value  in  expression,  pupils  may 
often  return  from  such  an  excursus  to  a  more  vivid  perception 
of  values  in  the  literature  which  they  are  studying.  Occa- 
sionally a  happily  chosen  topic,  quite  apart  from  the  literature 
in  hand,  may  be  suggested  early  in  the  period,  perhaps  in  the 
artful  form  of  a  quest  for  information,  the  class  lured  into  a 
discussion,  and  out  of  it  may  grow  in  a  few  minutes  varied 
opportunities  for  exercise  in  all  the  categories  of  discourse. 

The  earlier  exercises  in  exposition  and  description  should 
draw  upon  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  experiences  or  ac- 
complishments of  the  pupil,  and  in  argument  upon  events  or 
issues  in  which  he  is  concerned.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  an  exercise  in  description  in  a  first-year  class : 

The  teacher  asked  whether  it  was  easier  to  describe  an 
object  from  real  life  or  from  a  picture.  The  class  had  tried 
both  and  were  of  various  opinions  and  reasons  which  they  were 
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eager  to  express.  The  teacher  then  handed  around  Cosmos 
copies  of  a  simple  subject  and  the  class  entered  upon  an  equally 
animated  discussion  of  how  one  would  proceed  to  get  this  scene 
before  a  listener  without  showing  him  the  picture.  When  the 
discussion  had  run  the  profitable  length,  the  results  were  sum- 
marized with  the  help  of  the  class ;  different  pictures  were  then 
handed  to  each  pupil,  with  some  thought  of  adapting  the  sub- 
ject to  the  individual,  and  the  task  of  writing  a  description  of 
this  picture  assigned  for  the  next  time.  In  the  few  remaining 
minutes,  descriptions  previously  written  were  read  by  their 
writers  knd  the  corresponding  picture  then  handed  about,  fol- 
lowed by  such  critical  comment  as  the  comparison  inspired. 

2    Long  themes  at  least  once  a  term. 

The  sources  of  material  for  short  exercises  may  sometimes 
serve  as  sources  for  the  longer  themes.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  more  freedom  may  be  allowed  in  the  choice  of  a  subject. 
Since  the  effort  in  longer  themes  is  more  sustained  and  the 
work  more  independent  of  the  restrictions  of  the  classwork,  it 
is  the  more  desirable  that  subject  and  writer  should  be  con- 
genial. A  personal  conference  of  pupil  with  teacher  in  this 
matter  would  often  be  desirable,  but  in  most  cases  time  for  it 
is  not  to  be  found.  Many  well-adapted  subjects  may  be  turned 
up  by  rummaging  lists  in  text-books  and  elsewhere.  More 
may  be  accomplished  by  developing  a  little  alertness  —  what 
may  be  called  a  sense  for  subjects  —  so  that  with  a  little  prac- 
tice and  no  appreciable  loss  of  time  or  expense  of  energy  the 
life  of  the  street,  the  country,  the  school,  the  household  will 
reveal  undreamed  possibilities  and  become  prolific  with  topics 
where  hitherto  they  were  barren.  An  intelligent  and  curious 
pupil  will  catch  the  spirit  of  this  practice.  In  one  instance 
where  they  did,  the  teacher  ventured  to  call  for  lists  of  sub- 
jects which  the  class  thought  would  be  suitable.  He  confessed 
that  those  submitted  were  better  than  any  he  could  get  for 
them.  This  class  was  in  its  third  year.  What  has  already 
been  said  of  the  use  of  material  found  in  reference  books  and 
magazines  is  equally  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  a  long 
theme. 

It  is  sometimes  insisted  that  the  pupil  should  write  with  a 
definite  audience  in  mind.  An  imaginary  definite  audience, 
however,  proves  to  be  as  bad  as  none  at  all.  If  the  pupil  may 
write  to  a  real  audience,  very  well.     Such  an  audience  may  be 
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his  teacher,  or,  better  still,  the  little  community  of  class  and 
teacher.  It  may  require  the  utmost  skill  and  patience  to  culti- 
vate the  spirit  of  an  interested  audience  in  his  class,  to  make 
them  eager  to  listen  while  one  of  the  number  is  eager  to  speak 
or  read,  but  it  has  been  done,  and  that,  too,  with  a  somewhat 
incongruous  gathering  of  pupils. 

CRITICISM    AND   COMMENT 

In  his  critical  comment,  a  teacher  should  in  general  measure 
a  theme  by  a  standard  slightly  above  the  best  of  which  the 
pupil  is  capable.  The  usual  error,  even  among  some  experi- 
enced teachers,  is  to  expect  too  much.  Great  models  whose 
excellence  is  unattainable  may  often  inspire  a  humbler  workman 
with  enthusiasm  and  new  energy.  They  may  be  a  continuat 
tonic  and  corrective  to  the  teacher  in  his  work  of  criticism,  and 
exert  an  unconsciously  purifying  effect  upon  the  pupil's  mode 
of  expression.  But  to  expect  mature  thought  from  an  im- 
mature mind,  or  elegance,  grace,  wealth  of  vocabulary,  variety 
of  sentence  structure,  or  anything  that  is  called  style  according- 
to  the  more  exact  use  of  the  word,  from  any  but  most  excep- 
tional students  in  any  year  of  the  secondary  school  —  to  expect 
all  this  will  yield  a  futile  criticism  of  themes,  and  result  iii» 
failure  and  disgust  for  the  teacher  and  discouraged  indiffer- 
ence for  the  pupil.  A  tactful  teacher  will  quickly  learn  the- 
needs  of  the  individual  pupil  and  discover  how  far  it  is  worth 
while  to  go.  He  will  learn  the  use  of  positive  critidsm,  sug- 
gesting, on  the  basis  of  present  failure  or  defect,  what  it  would: 
be  better  to  do  another  time.  Let  the  teacher  beware  of  hobbies^ 
in  the  matter  of  usage,  especially  where  authorities  disagree.. 
Criticism  must  aim  at  something  greater  than  merely  the  elim- 
ination of  the  split  infinitive  or  such  expressions  as  "  it's  me," 
"  he  don't,"  or  the  perfectly  idiomatic  and  correct  "  had  better." 
Details  cannot  be  neglected,  especially  in  the  first  year,  but  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  swamp  considerations  of  general' 
nature,  such  as  order,  simplicity,  and  clearness. 

The  criticism  of  written  work  should  be  as  prompt  as 
possible.    One  teacher  writes  that  he  makes  it  a  point  to  come- 
to  class  fresh  from  the  reading  of  themes,  with  each  theme  and 
its  virtues  and  defects  distinctly  in  mind. 

Obvious  and  careless  errors  in  punctuation,  spelling,  gram- 
mar—  where  they  involve  principles  already  taught  and  re- 
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iterated  —  and  all  slovenliness,  should  be  treated  without 
mercy.  The  blackboard,  as  already  indicated,  is  often  useful  in 
this  matter. 

A  pupil  should  make  his  own  corrections  of  detail  as  much 
.as  possible.  As  he  gains  proficiency,  more  and  more  of  the 
task  of  correction  should  be  left  to  him.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  excuse  the  teacher  from  inspection  of  themes.  In  the 
earlier  work  the  teacher  may  indicate  exactly  the  place  in  the 
theme  and  the  nature  of  the  necessary  correction.  Later  he 
may  indicate  the  line  and  partially  define  the  nature  of  the 
error,  leaving  the  pupil  to  discover  and  correct  it.  One  teacher 
says,  "  I  have  simplified  the  work  of  correcting  long  themes 
by  applying  the  principle  that  if  the  first  page  is  poorly  spelled 
and  punctuated  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  second  page  will 
illustrate  the  same  faults.  I  therefore  refuse  to  read  further 
until  the  pupil  has  revised  his  whole  paper  in  the  light  of  my 
corrections  on  the  first  page.  This  lightens  my  own  labor  and 
stimulates  the  careless  pupil."  The  same  teacher  describes  the 
cheap  device  of  stamps  for  marking  the  commonest  faults. 
"  I  find,"  he  says,  "  that  they  save  nerve  force.  Early  in  the 
year  I  stamp  beneath  the  offending  word ;  later  in  the  margin 
opposite  the  word;  later  still  at  the  top  of  the  paper,  leaving 
the  pupil  to  locate  his  error." 

COOPERATION     WITH     OTHER    STUDIES 

Much  has  been  said  at  various  times  concerning  the  coop- 
eration of  all  departments  of  instruction  in  the  campaign 
against  illiteracy  and  the  effort  to  improve  expression.  This 
is  most  reasonable  in  theory,  since  expression  is  a  matter  of 
the  pupil's  whole  life  and  experience,  and  any  improvement 
therein  Involves  continuous  exertion  of  influences  for  the  bet- 
ter, against  the  continuous  influences  upon  him  for  the  worse. 
The  endeavor  of  a  brief  period  three  or  four  times  a  week  is  not 
likely  to  win  sudden  and  brilliant  victories  in  this  struggle,  be 
the  teacher  never  so  skillful.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  is  usu- 
ally met  in  any  attempt  to  bring  about  such  cooperation. 
Teachers  of  other  subjects,  though  vociferous  in  their  com- 
plaints of  bad  English  from  their  pupils,  and  in  their  criticism 
of  the  instruction  in  English,  seem  quite  imperturbed  when  a 
pupil  commits  oral  or  written  outrage  in  their  classes,  and  suflFer 
it  to  pass  without  comment    The  pupil  will  therefore  use  his 
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best  English  only  for  his  teacher  of  English,  and  will  even  ques- 
tion the  right  of  a  teacher  of  Latin  or  science  to  interfere  with 
his  irregular  practice  at  other  times.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
opportunities  in  the  study  of  science  and  history  for  improve- 
ment in  expression,  what  splendid  training  a  student  might  de- 
rive in  the  use  of  English  idiom  from  exercises  in  translation. 
One  experienced  teacher  of  secondary  English  complains  that 
those  of  his  pupils  who  study  the  classics  become  actually  retro- 
grade in  writing  English,  and  fall  far  behind  those  who  are  free 
from  this  influence.  Another  teacher  of  literature  in  one  of 
the  larger  colleges  is  greeted  with  incredulous  laughter  if  he 
dares  to  cite  Xenophon's  Anabasis  or  Caesar's  Commentaries 
as  examples  of  great  literature.  One  may  profitably  wonder 
what  comment  Milton,  Addison,  Johnson,  Macaulay,  or  New- 
man would  have  to  make  upon  this.  We  must  do  the  best  we 
can  with  these  conditions,  not  expecting  to  change  them  greatly, 
but  exerting  every  legitimate  means  to  make  matters  better  in 
this  respect  in  the  long  run.  If  the  character  of  the  teacher 
is  right,  and  such  as  dominates  the  lives  of  his  pupils,  his 
influence  will  extend  into  other  classrooms,  into  the  home,  even 
into  the  more  thoughtless  and  careless  region  of  the  play- 
ground, and  perhaps  it  is  best  for  him  to  be  content  to  work 
in  this  way. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  SMALL   HIGH   SCHOOL 

It  remains  to  mention  the  exceptional  opportunity  for  the 
teaching  of  composition  which  is  open  to  teachers  in  a  small 
high  school.  Work  in  composition  at  its  best  is  largely  a 
matter  between  teacher  and  individual  pupil.  The  teacher  of 
a  small  number  of  pupils  has  in  this  one  respect  at  least  a 
great  advantage  over  his  fellow  craftsmen  in  the  larger  schools 
of  the  cities.  Furthermore,  the  teacher  who  instructs  in  other 
subjects  besides  composition  has  it  within  his  power  to  extend 
his  line  of  g^ard  against  illiteracy  and  enforce  more  contin- 
uously the  natural  discipline  of  composition.  If  he  happens 
to  be  directing  the  pupil's  work  in  other  subjects  besides  Eng- 
lish, his  chance  is  by  so  much  increased  to  observe  the  various 
directions  of  his  interests,  to  encourage  them,  broaden  them, 
refine  them,  discipline  them;  in  short,  to  know  him  better,  to 
draw  him  out  more  successfully,  and  to  render  him  the  best 
services  which  lie  within  a  teacher's  power. 
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VII 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COURSES  IN  LITERATURE  AND  COMPOSITION 

I 

REGULAR   COURSE 

FIKST  YEAR 

(Three  recitations  a  week) 

An  old-fashioned  ^  reader  **  or  yolmne  of  selections 
A  mannal  of  composition 

Time  should  be  divided  between  practice  in  plain  oral  read- 
ing and  practice  in  simple  oral  and  written  composition,  the 
immediate  purpose  being  to  cultivate  in  the  pupil,  through 
arousing  his  interest  and  through  abundant  drill,  the  habit  of 
taking  pains.  This  painstaking  embraces  silent  reading,  read- 
ing aloud  for  the  pleasure  of  others,  and  expressing  one's  self 
orally  and  in  writing.  Much  of  the  drill  must  necessarily  be 
of  a  mechanical  nature. 

The  manual  of  composition  should  be  simple,  paying  little 
attention  to  theory,  but  furnishing  abundant  material  for  prac- 
tice in  easy  narration,  description,  exposition,  and  argument. 
It  may  well  contain  chapters  on  spelling,  punctuation,  gram- 
matical purity,  the  effective  use  of  connectives  and  introductory 
words  in  sentence  building,  correct  form  in  letter  writing,  etc. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  write  a  letter 
correct  in  form,  and  do  other  tasks  in  simple  composition. 

The  "  reader  "  should  contain  many  short  selections,  prose 
and  poetry,  interesting  in  character  and  appropriate  for  drill 
in  oral  interpretation.  Of  the  few  books  now  on  the  market, 
none  is  ideal ;  perhaps  Heart  of  Oak  vi  or  vii  comes  nearest  to 
what  the  committee  has  in  mind.  Whatever  the  book  selected, 
it  should  be  freely  supplemented,  the  teacher  reading  to  the 
class  at  least  once  a  week.  Suggestions  for  supplementary 
reading  for  this  and  succeeding  years  will  be  found  on  page  loi. 
Memorizing  should  receive  attention  throughout  the  course. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  use 
intelligently  the  following  terms:  narration,  exposition,  de- 
scription, argument.  To  these  may  be  added  simile,  metaphor, 
personification,  and,  unless  the  teacher  prefers  to  delay  a  year, 
the  simpler  terms  of  versification. 

Ed.— 31 
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SECOND  YEAR 

(Three  recitations  a  week) 

Twice  Told  Tales 

Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 

Ivanhoe 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

A  manual  of  composition  (continued) 

Practice  in  oral  and  written  composition  continues,  the 
text-book  still  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  The  drill  should  be 
similar  in  character  to  that  recommended  for  the  first  year, 
departing  from  it  in  difficulty  rather  than  in  kind.  There 
should  be  ten-minute  drill  in  class,  short  exercises  calling  for 
the  writing  of  two  or  three  paragraphs  at  home,  and  at  least 
once  a  term  an  old-fashioned  composition  of  perhaps  six  him- 
dred  words.  Here,  as  in  the  first  year,  the  subject-matter 
should  be  suggested,  for  the  most  part,  by  actual  experience, 
and  call  for  all  four  kinds  of  composition :  narration,  descrip- 
tion, exposition,  and  argument 

Not  all  of  every  masterpiece  assigned  for  study  need  be 
read  in  class,  Ivanhoe  in  particular  being  much  too  long  for 
this  purpose;  nevertheless,  systematic  attention  should  be  paid 
to  oral  interpretation.  This  should  be  supplemented  by  in- 
formal classroom  discussion,  the  pupils  being  encouraged  to 
talk  freely  about  what  they  read.  This  talk  should  be  ahnost 
too  simple  to  be  called  literary  criticism;  yet  the  class  should 
by  degrees  be  led  to  look  upon  each  masterpiece  as  a  work  of 
art  and  to  talk  about  it  as  such. 

The  following  terms  may  well  be  added  to  the  pupil's  vocab- 
ulary: climax,  catastrophe,  contrast,  suspense,  surprise;  allit- 
eration, onomatopoeia,  assonance;  ballad,  lyric,  drama;  alle- 
gory, parable,  fable. 

THIRD  YEAR 

(Three  recitations  a  week) 

De  Coverley  Papers 

Macbeth 

Silas  Mamer 

Life  of  Goldsmith 

Idylls  of  the  King  (selections) 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 

Practice  in  composition  continues,  subjects  being  taken 
freely  from  the  works  read.     Special  attention  should  be  paid 
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throughout  the  year  to  skilful  paragraph  building,  and  to  oral 
discourse.  This  latter  may  take  the  form  of  formal  discus- 
sion, or  of  reports  on  matters  of  general  interest.  At  least 
once  a  term  a  carefully  prepared  composition  of  about  eight 
hundred  words  should  be  called  for.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
if  each  pupil  were  asked  to  present  an  oral  report  of  some  sort 
each  term. 

The  masterpieces  assigned  for  this  year  should  be  read 
somewhat  critically,  definite  attention  being  paid  to  certain 
simple  laws  governing  the  essay,  the  novel,  and  the  drama. 
There  is  danger,  however,  in  giving  the  work  too  technical  a 
character.  Increasing  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  history 
of  literature,  the  teacher  losing  no  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
relationship  of  masterpiece  to  masterpiece,  thereby  fixing  in 
mind  the  chronological  sequence. 

The  following  terms  are  suggested  for  the  pupil's  working 
vocabulary:  clearness,  force,  beauty;  unity,  mass,  coherence; 
periodic,  loose,  balanced ;  epigram,  epithet.  Probably  all  these 
terms  are  needed  earlier  in  the  course.  They  are  placed  here 
because  it  is  thought  that  by  the  third  year  they  should  be  so 
very  familiar  that  pupils  may  be  expected  to  use  them  freely. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

(Three  recitations  a  week) 

Julius  Caesar 

L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso 

Comus,  Lycidas 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Johnson 

Speech  on  Conciliation  with  the  Cqlonies 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison 

Exposition  and  argument  should  be  given  prominence  in 
the  written  work  of  the  year.  There  should  be  fewer  short 
written  exercises,  attention  being  centered  in  theme  construc- 
tion. At  least  once  a  term  a  composition  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred words  should  be  called  for.  In  addition  to  this,  the  class 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  teacher  should  plan  many 
compositions.  Oral  work,  too,  should  receive  definite  atten- 
tion, a  debate  or  a  report  frequently  forming  a  part  of  the 
recitation. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  should  consist  in  gathering 
up  and  organizing  the  scraps  of  information  acquired  during 
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previous  years  concerning  the  history  of  literature  and  the  laws 
that  have  governed  its  development  Were  there  an  appro- 
priate history  of  literature  available,  the  committee  would 
recommend  its  use  as  a  work  of  reference  during  the  third 
and  fourth  years.  Perhaps  here  better  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  four  years  helpful  suggestions  can  be  offered  in 
regard  to  what  the  pupils  may  with  profit  read  after  their 
school  days  are  over. 

The  pupil's  vocabulary  may  be  increased  by  adding  the 
terms  used  in  argumentation,  and  a  few  terms  descriptive  of 
style. 

II 

ELECTIVE  COURSE  FOR  LAST  TWO  YEARS 
THIRD  YEAR 

(Five  recitatioiis  a  wedc) 

Julius  Caesar 

Silas  Mamer 

De  Coverley  Papers 

Tennyson's  Poems  (selections) 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Palmer's  Self-Cultivation  in  English 

As  You  Like  It 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

The  Elective  Course  for  the  third  year  need  differ  in  char- 
acter but  little  from  the  (jleneral,  except  that  the  two  additional 
recitations  a  week  make  it  possible  to  cover  a  wider  field  and 
give  more  attention  to  oral  and  written  composition. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

(Five  recitations  a  week) 

The  work  of  this  year  calls  for  a  general  survey  of  all  Eng- 
lish literature,  with  a  manual  as  guide  book.  The  manual 
should  be  a  simple  one,  and  be  used  sparingly,  most  of  the  time 
being  devoted  to  the  masterpieces  themselves.  Of  these  master- 
pieces, a  few  should  be  studied  with  care,  others  simply  read 
by  the  class  or  to  the  class,  still  others  talked  about  and  re- 
served for  future  reading.  Palgrave's  (jolden  Treasury,  now 
issued  by  Macmillan  in  twenty-five  cent  edition,  is  recom- 
mended as  a  necessary  companion  to  the  text-book  on  the  his- 
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tory  of  English  literature.  The  following  course  is  purely 
suggestive,  and  needs  modification  to  meet  the  wants  of  any 
given  class.    It  is  based  upon  a  recent  experiment. 

I     BEFORB  THE  CONQUEST 

Beowulf 

Tell  the  story  to  the  class,  and  read  selections  from  some  good 
translation.  Perhaps  Tinker's  prose  rendering  is  best  See 
Brooke's  History  of  Early  English  literature. 

The  Seafarer 

Read  to  the  class.  See  Cook's  Translations  from  Early  Eng- 
lish Poetry. 

Bede's  accoont  of  Caedmon 

Read  to  the  class.  See  Cook's  Translations  from  Early  Eng- 
lish Poetry. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 

Read  brief  selections  to  the  class  from  any  good  translation. 

n     ROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  SPENSER 

WicHTs  Bible 

Read  a  chapter  to  the  class.  To  show  the  peculiarities  in  spell- 
ing, print  a  few  lines  on  the  blackboard. 

Chaucer's  Prologue  and  the  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale 

Do  not  attempt  close  linguistic  study,  but  try  to  captivate  the 
class  through  Chaucer's  skill  as  a  story-teller  and  through  the 
melody  of  his  verse.  To  do  this  well  one  must  be  fond  of  Chau- 
cer, and  able  to  read  hb  verse  melodiously  and  with  approxi- 
mately correct  pronunciation.  Pupils  memorize  Chaucer's  lines 
with  little  diflkulty,  apparently  attracted  by  their  quaintness. 

Malorsr's  Morte  d' Arthur 

Show  the  class,  if  possible,  a  facsimile  of  a  page  from  the 
Caxton  edition.  Read  a  little  to  the  class,  and  have  one  or  two 
of  the  tales  retold  by  special  assignment. 

m     FSOM   SPENSER  TO  DRYDEN 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene 

Tell  the  story  of  the  twelve  books  as  planned  by  the  author, 
read  selections  to  the  class  from  the  first  two  books,  and  assign 
a  stanza  to  be  memorized. 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth 

Study  thoroughly. 
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Bacon's  Essays 

Study  two  or  three  in  class.  Recommend  others  for  volun- 
tary reading.  Have  one  pupil  report  on  the  titles  of  all  the  es- 
says, for  the  purpose  of  showing  Bacon's  range.  Have  another 
report  on  all  the  opening  sentences,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
Bacon's  method  of  starting  an  essay.  Make  frequent  comparison 
between  Addison  and  Bacon. 

Elizabethan  Ljrrics 

Select  a  few  from  those  found  in  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury. 
Read  some  to  the  class,  have  others  read  by  the  class,  and  talk 
about  them  informally,  comparing  them  with  the  songs  of  the 
present  day.    One  or  two  recitations  only. 

Milton's  Minor  Poems  and  Paradise  Lost 

Tell  to  the  class  the  story  of  the  twelve  books  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  read  a  few  selections  from  the  first  two  books.  Have 
the  class  read,  perhaps  study,  the  Lyrics.  Comus  should  be  read 
aloud,  much  of  it  by  the  teacher. 

Carolinian  Lyrics 

Take  a  single  hour  for  a  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  best 
Bnnyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress 

Have  a  member  of  the  class  read  it  and  offer  a  report. 

"*•     .  IV     FROM  DRYDEN  TO  JOHNSON 

Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast 

Study. 
Addison  and  Steele's  Spectator  Papers 

Previously  studied. 
Swift's  GulHver's  Travels 

Have  a  member  of  the  class  read  perhaps  half  of  the  book, 
and  give  a  report  thereon,  reading  a  few  passages  aloud. 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe 

Treat  as  Gulliver's  Travels. 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock 

Read  all  of  it,  or  parts,  to  the  class,  pointing  out  the  qualities 
which  make  it  characteristic  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
Pupils  enjoy  this. 

V     FROM   JOHNSON  TO  SCOTT 

Johnson's  Rasselas 

Report  by  member  of  the  class. 

Gray's  Elegy 

To  be  read  by  the  class  and  studied,  but  not  too  savagely. 
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Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  previously  read.  Have  report  on  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer.  Read  aloud,  earnestly,  to  the  class.  Deserted 
Village. 

Bnms's  L3rrics 

Read  a  few  in  class.  Have  one  or  two  memorized.  They 
cannot  with  profit  be  "studied." 

VI     FROM   SCOTT  TO  TENNYSON 

Scotf  s  Ivanhoe  and  Lady  of  the  Lake 

Previously  studied. 

Wordsworth's  Poems 

Read  in  class  selections  from  the  poems  found  in  the  Golden 
Treasury.  Have  one  or  two  of  the  shorter  poems  memorized. 
Experience  shows  that  if  the  Ode  on  Immortality  is  read  feel- 
ingly by  the  teacher,  an  interpretation  accompanying  the  reading, 
pupils  like  it,  and  think  that  they  comprehend  it. 

Byron's  Poems 

Study  a  few  of  the  selections  found  in  the  Golden  Treasury. 
Pupils  listen  intently  to  a  reading  of  Mazeppa's  Ride,  Prisoner 
of  Chillon,  and  certain  selections  from  Childe  Harold,  IV. 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner 
Previously  studied. 

Shelley's  Shorter  Poems 

Select  from  the  Golden  Treasury.    Study  one  or  two  in  class. 

Keats's  Shorter  Poems  as  found  in  Golden  Treasury 

Pupils  listen  attentively  to  a  reading  of  Lamia  and  Eve  of  St 
Agnes. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia 

Read  and  study  —  not  too  closely  —  some  of  the  simpler  es- 
says.   Compare  with  Bacon  and  Addison. 

Vn     FROM   TENNYSON   TO   STEVENSON 

Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Previously  read. 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer 
Previously  read. 

Thackeray 

Perhaps  too  difficult  for  high  school  age,  though  some  enjoy 
English  Humorists.    Reserved  for  future  reading. 
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Macaula/s  Life  of  Johnson 

Read  in  class,  somewhat  rapidly. 

Carlyle 

Too  difficult  for  high  school  age;  reserved  for  future  reading. 

Ruskin 

Read  selections  to  the  class.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make 
hoys  and  girls  like  Ruskin,  especially  his  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

*    Tennyson's  Poems 

Previously  studied. 

Arnold's  Balder  Dead 

Read  to  the  class.    Recommend  Sohrah  and  Rustum. 

Browning's  Poems 

Study  somewhat  thoroughly  a  few  of  the  simpler  ones  found 
in  any  of  the  many  editions  prepared  for  high  school  use. 

VUI     AMERICAN   LITERATUKE 

Familiar  selections 

Many  of  the  American  classics  are  read  in  the  Grammar 
Grades.  It  seems  wise,  however,  to  give  the  pupils,  just  before 
they  leave  school,  a  superficial  review,  with  generous  sugges- 
tions regarding  what  they  'may  well  read  in  coming  years. 
Perhaps  this  is  best  accomplished  through  informal  talks,  ac- 
companied by  the  reading  of  a  few  of  the  old  familiar  pieces. 
A  volume  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  contains  selections 
from  thirteen  American  authors.  The  writer  of  this  section  of 
the  report  has  found  that  House  of  Seven  Gables  is  an  ad- 
mirable work  for  classroom  study.  Most  pupils  caji  be  interested 
in  Thoreau  through  hearing  selections  from  Walden  read  aloud. 

From  Beowulf  to  Browning  is  a  long  journey,  and  the 
teacher  must  be  content  with  what,  looked  at  in  one  way,  may 
be  called  grossly  superficial  work.  And  yet,  since  most  of 
those  who  elect  this  course  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college,  there 
seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  making  it  a  nibbling  course 
calculated  to  tempt  the  pupils  to  continue  profitable  reading 
after  school  days  are  over.  A  more  difficult  course  can  easily 
be  made  by  cutting  out  all  but  a  few  of  the  masterpieces  men- 
tioned above,  and  studying  these  few  closely.  The  work  as 
planned  need  not,  however,  encourage  habits  of  shiftlessness. 

The  composition  work  of  the  year  should  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  that  prescribed  for  the  Regular  Course,  except 
as  it  takes  color  from  the  character  of  the  masterpieces  studied. 
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III 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


No  matter  how  great  the  masterpiece,  its  success  depends 
upon  the  power  of  the  reader  to  receive  its  message.  A  teacher 
soon  learns  how  greatly  individuals  diflFer  in  this  respect,  and 
how  a  given  individual  is  now  impressionable,  now  immovable, 
according  to  the  mood  he  is  in.  There  is,  therefore,  in  teach- 
ing English,  no  certainty  of  getting  results  commensurate  with 
the  amount  of  energy  expended ;  and  it  is  this  element  of  un- 
certainty which  makes  the  work  at  once  fascinating  and  ex- 
asperating. Because  of  this  element  of  uncertainty  there  is  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  what  may  be  called  gambling,  or,  if  the 
term  offends,  angling.  By  this  we  mean  turning  aside  from 
the  work  in  hand,  now  and  then,  to  spend  a  few  minutes,  or 
even  an  hour,  in  reading  to  the  class  or  in  talking  to  them 
about  books  with  a  view  to  encouraging  voluntary  reading. 
We  may  imagine  that  the  teacher  often  performs  his  highest 
duty  in  just  such  random  efforts.  It  is  hoped  that  the  follow- 
ing lists  will  prove  suggestive  to  some,  though  of  course  it  is 
true  that  each  instructor  knows  better  than  anyone  else  what 
he  can  with  profit  offer  his  pupils.  The  works  assigned  for 
study  in  the  courses  outlined  above  are  purposely  few  in  num- 
ber that  time  may  remain  for  this  supplementary  reading. 


FISST  YEAR 

Inchcape  Rock Southey 

After  Blenheim Southey 

Herve  Riel Browning 

How  th^r  brought  the  good  news      .  Browning 

Incident  of  the  French  camp  Browning 

The  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore    .  Wolfe 

Great  expectations Dickens 

The  talisman Scott 

Treasure  island Stevenson 

King  of  the  golden  river      ....  Ruskin 

Adventures  of  Ulysses        ....  Lamb 

The  jungle  books Kipling 

The  great  carbuncle Hawthorne 

Pepacton Burroughs 

An  idyl  of  the  honey-bee     ....  Burroughs 

Conspiracy  of  Pontiac Parkman 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Abou  Ben  Adhem Hunt 

The  sands  of  Dee Kingslcy 

The  loss  of  the  Birkenhead  ....  Doyle 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon  .       .  Bums 

Three  fishers Kingsl^r 

The  death  of  the  flowers      ....  Bryant 

To  a  waterfowl Bryant 

Oliver  Twist Dickens 

Kenilworth Scott 

Kidnapped Stevenson 

The  Greek  heroes Kingslqr 

The  bottle  imp Stevenson 

Rappaccini's  daughter Hawthorne 

Montcalm  and  Wolfe Parkman 

Conquest  of  Granada Irving 

The  Oregon  trail Parkman 

Birds  and  bees Burroughs 

Life  of  Dickens Forster 

THIRD  YEAR 

Heather  ale :  a  Galloway  legend        .       .  Stevenson 

The  private  of  the  Buffs     ....  Doyle 

Helvellyn Scott 

The  forsaken  merman Arnold 

Highland  Mary Bums 

The  humble  bee    ......  Emerson 

The  Revenge Tennyson 

The  lost  leader Browning 

Twelfth  night Shakespeare 

The  taming  of  the  shrew     ....  Shakespeare 

She  stoops  to  conquer Goldsmith 

The  rivals Sheridan 

A  New  England  girlhood    ....  Lucy  Larcom 

The  story  of  my  life     .       .       .       .       .  Helen  Keller 

The  story  of  my  life Andersen 

A  life  of  William  Shakespeare    .       .       .  Lee 

An  inland  voyage Stevenson 

A  leaf  of  spearmint  (Little  rivers)    .       .  Van  Dyke 

Love's  meinie Ruskin 

A  bunch  of  herbs  (A  year  in  the  field)  Burroughs 

My  summer  in  a  garden      ....  Warner 

Gray  days  and  gold Winter 

English  lands,  letters,  and  kings  .       .       .  Mitchell 

The  Odyssey  (translation)         .       .       .  Palmer 

David  Copperfield         .       .       .       .       .  Dickens 

The  monastery Scott 
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The  abbot Scott 

Mill  on  the  Floss George  Eliot 

The  Merry  Men Stevenson 

Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde      ....  Stevenson 

Gulliver's  travels Swift 

Pilgrim's  progress Bunyan 

Don  Quixote Cervantes 

Msop  and  Rhodope  (Imaginary  conversations)  Landor 

Picciola Saintine 

Fanciful  tales Stockton 

Masque  of  the  red  death      ....  Poe 

Jean-ah  Poquelin Cable 

Tales  of  New  England        ....  Jewett 

A  doctor  of  the  old  school  ....  Watson 


FOURTH  YEAR 

McAndrew's  hymn Kipling 

Muleykeh Browning 

Ozymandias  of  Egypt Shell^r 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud      .       .       .  Wordsworth 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us  .       .       .  Wordsworth 

Methought  I  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  throne  Wordsworth 

The  lost  duchess Browning 

Eve  of  St.  Agnes Keats 

Lamia  Keats 

Ode  to  duty Wordsworth 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac Rostand 

Herod Phillips 

Hamlet  Shakespeare 

Dombey  and  son Dickens 

Pride  and  prejudice Austen 

Evelina  Bumey 

Will  o'  the  mill Stevenson 

The  birth  mark Hawthorne 

The  man  who  would  be  king      .        .        .  Kipling 

The  procession  of  life Hawthorne 

Adam  Bede George  Eliot 

Heart  of  Midlothian Scott 

The  Iliad  (translation)        ....  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Meyer 

A  Christmas  sermon Stevenson 

The  Silverado  squatters       ....  Stevenson 

Self-reliance Emerson 

Prue  and  I Curtis 

Utopia More 

Harbours  of  England Ruskin 

Modem  painters Ruskin 

Queen  of  the  air Ruskin 

Reply  to  Hayne Webster 
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The  White  murder  trial      ....  Webster 

Essay  on  Bums Carlyle 

Conquest  of  England Green 

Questions  of  empire     .       .        .  .  Rosebery 

Rise  of  the  Dutch  republic  ....  Motley 

Essay  on  Swift Johnson 

Life  of  Henry  Qay Schurz 

Essays  in  idleness Repplier 

English  humorists Thackeray 

Literary  ethics Emerson 

Walden Thoreau 

Our  best  society Curtis 

The  gentle  reader Crothers 

Margaret  Ogilvy Barrie 

On  a  peal  of  bells Thackeray 

Hard  fare Burroughs 

A  good  word  for  winter      ....  Lowell 

Life  of  Fannie  Burney         ....  Dobson 

On  friendship Cicero 

Autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table  .        .  Holmes 

Calvin Warner 

Life  of  Scott  (passim)        ....  Lockhart 

Life  and  letters  of  Lord  Macaulay  Trevelyan 

Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  (passim)  .  Boswell 

American  men  of  letters  series 
English  men  of  letters  series 
American  statesmen  series 


VIII 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The  following  works  have  been  found  helpful  by  various 
members  of  the  committee.  A  much  longer  list  appears  in 
The  teaching  of  English  in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
school,  mentioned  below.  Teachers  having  access  to  Academy, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Education,  Educational  Review,  Journal  of 
Education,  Journal, of  Pedagogy,  and  School  Review  will  find 
in  these  magazines  occasional  articles  of  value.  The  leaflets 
issued  monthly  during  the  school  year  by  the  New  England 
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Association  of  English  Teachers,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  contain  many  helpful  suggestions. 

Sentence  method  of  teaching 
reading,  writing,  and  spell- 
ing *  Famham  Geo  L         Bardeen,  Syracuse, 

N  Y 
A  good  manna]  for  teachers.    The  author  advocates  the  sentence 
method,  but  the  principles  may  be  applied  to  either  word  or  sentence 
method. 

Reading:  a  manual  for  teach- 
ers Laing  ME  DC  Heath 

An  excellent  presentation  of  principles.  Many  practical  illustra- 
tions are  given. 

Special  method  in  the  reading 
of  complete  English  classics 

in  the  common  schools  McMurray  Chas         Pub  sch  pub  co 

Presents  a  method  of  teaching  reading  and  suggests  books  to  be  read 
in  the  several  grades  of  schools.    Helpful  to  inexperienced  teachers. 

Educational  law  of  reading  and 

writing  Scudder  H  E  Atlantic   Monthly 

(i8$H),  vol  73 

p  252 

A  good  article  dealing  with  just  what  the  title  states.  Method  is 
not  presented. 

Teaching  the  language  arts  Hinsdale  D  Appleton  &  Co 

Chapters  9,  10,  ix.  t^  13  contain  little  of  method,  but  explain  the 

principles  upon  which  the  art  of  reading  is  based  and  what  reading 
ought  to  mean  to  the  teacher. 

Introduction  to  Heart  of  oak 
books  Books  n.  III,  IV,  V, 
VI  Norton  C  E  DC  Heath 

This  introduction  (the  introduction  is  the  same  in  all  of  the  books) 
presents  in  a  clear,  consise  manner  the  function  of  good  reading  and 
what  it  ought  to  do  for  the  child.    Nothing  of  method  is  suggested. 

Talks  to  teachers  Chap  9  — 
The     association     of     ideas 

Chap  10  —  Interest  James  Henry  Holt  &  Co 

^  These  chapters  do  not  give  a  method  of  teaching  reading,  but  a 

teacher  who  understands  what  is  presented  in  these  chapters  can  devise 
a  method  of  her  own.    They  contain  strong,  helpful  suggestions. 

The  aims  of  literary  study  Corson  Macmillan  &  Co 

A  book  in  which  the  distinction  is  clearly  made  between  literary 
knowledge  and  literarv  culture.  A  good  book  for  teachers  who  are 
working  with  advanced  pupils. 

The  voice  and  spiritual  educa- 
tion Corson  Macmillan  Co 
This  book  emphasizes  the  importance  of  vocal  culture  in  its  relation 
to  literary  culture. 

Talks  on  pedagogics  Parker  E  L  Kellogg  &  Co, 

p  188-223 
The  different  systems  of  teaching  reading  are  explained  and  sug- 
gestions are  made  to  the  teacher  as  to  manner  of  teaching  reading. 

The  teaching  of  English  in  the 
elementary  and  the  second- 
ary school  Chubb  Macmillan  Co 
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Literature  in  schools 

Scuddcr 

Houghton,  Mifliin 
&Co 

A  helpful  book  for  teachers  of  all  grades. 

How  to  teach  reading  in  the 

public  schools 

Qark  S  H 

Scott,  Forcsman 
&,Co 

The  book  lover 

Baldwin 

McClurg  &  Co 

The  teaching  of  English  in  the 

elementary  and  the  secondary 

school 

Carpenter, .  Baker, 

Longmans,  Green 

i-^- 

&  Scott 

&  Co 

The  last  thirty  pages  of  this  book  are  devoted 

to  a  bibliography  of 

I 

the  subject 

Elementary    guide    to    literary 

criticism 

Painter 

Ginn  &  Co 

1    -r 

Self-cultivation  in  English 

Palmer 

T  Y  Crowell 

^ 

The    conduct    of    composition 

L  1 

work  in  grammar  schools 
Some     principles     of     literary 

Clapp  &  Huston 

D  C  Heath 

criticism 

Winchester 

Macmillan  Co 
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Traveling  school  libraries  loaned  by  Connecticut 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America 

Conditions  under  which  the  libraries  are  loaned 

The  libraries  are  sent  to  schools,  express  paid,  and  may  be 
retained  three  months. 

The  books  are  sent  in  a  box  which  may  be  used  as  a  book- 
case in  the  schoolroom. 

It  is  understood  as  a  condition  of  this  loan  that  the  teacher 
will  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  children  using  the  books, 
in  order  that  a  report  of  the  circulation  of  the  library  may  be 
made  to  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  months  the  library  is  to  be  returned 
to  Room  96,  Capitol,  Hartford,  express  charges  to  be  paid 
by  the  Connecticut  Public  Library  Committee  when  the  box 
is  received. 
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Library  No  i 


Brooks 

True  story  of  Christopher  Columbus 

n 

Century  book  of  American  revolution 

H 

True  story  of  George  Washington 

Champion   . 

% 

Our  flag 

Coffin  . 

Boys  of  *7^ 

Dana   . 

How  to  know  the  wild  flowers 

Eggleston 

American  war  ballads 

<« 

First  book  in  American  history 

Hcnty  . 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada 

Holbrook    , 

Hiawatha  primer 

Pratt    . 

Stories  of  colonial  children 

Sage    . 

A  little  colonial  dame 

Smith  . 

Young  Puritans  in  old  Hadley 

it 

Young  Puritans  in  King  Philip's  war 

Brooks 


CofHn  , 
Dana  • 
Eggleston 

Henty  . 
Holbrook 
Pratt    . 
Sage    . 
Smith  . 


Library  No  2 

True  story  of  Christopher  Columbus 

Century  book  of  American  revolution 

True  story  of  George  Washington 

Boys  of  '76 

How  to  know  the  wild  flowers 

American  war  ballads 

First  book  in  American  history 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada 

Hiawatha  primer 

Stories  of  colonial  children 

A  little  colonial  dame 

Young  Puritans  in  old  Hadley 

Young  Puritans  in  King  Philip's  war 
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Library  No  5 

Allen    .        .       . 

Story  of  the  plants 

Austin 

Standish  of  Standish 

Brooks 

Century  book  for  young  Americans 

Butterworth 

In  the  days  of  Massasoit 

Champlin    . 

Young  folks'  cyclopaedia  of  persons  and  places 

Coffin  . 

Boys  of  '61 

Eliot,  ed.     . 

Child's  book  of  poetry 

Fiske   . 

School  history  of  the  United  States 

McMantis    . 

How  the  Dutch  came  to  Manhattan 

Norton 

Heart  of  oak,  No.  i                                             i 

Page    , 

Two   little  confederates 

Thompson  . 

Green  Mountain  boys 

Watson 

Boston  tea  party 

Library  No  6 

Allen    .        .        .       , 

Story  of  the  plants 

Austin  . 

Standish  of  Standish 

Brooks 

Century  book  for  young  Americans 

Butterworth 

In  the  days  of  Massasoit 

Champion    . 

Our  flag 

Champlin     . 

Young  folks'  cyclopaedia  of  persons  and  places 

Coffin  .        .        .       . 

Boys  of  '61 

Eliot,  ed.     . 

Child's  book  of  poetry 

Fiske   .        .        .        . 

School  history  of  United  States 

McManus    . 

How  the  Dutch  came  to  Manhattan 

Norton 

Heart  of  oak,  No.  i 

Page    ,        .        .       , 

Two   little  confederates 

Thompson  . 

Green  Mountain  boys 

Watson 

Boston  tea  party                                         ' 
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Library  No  9 

Austin  ....          Betty  Alden 

Bolton 

Boys  who  became  famous 

Bynner 

Zachary  Phips 

Coffin  . 

Old  times  in  the  colonies 
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First  steps  in  the  history  of  our  country 

Our  little  neighbors 

Pierson 

History  of  the  United  States 

Pinchot 

Forest 

Pratt     . 

America's  story  for  America's  children,  No.  1 

•             •             • 

Storyland  of  stars 

Reading  leaflets 
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Shaw    .       . 

Big  people  and  little  people 

Shutc,  cd     . 

Land  of  song,  No.  i 

Stories  of  kindness 

Stowc   . 

Dialogues  and  scenes 

Swinton 

Book  of  tales 

Twombly      . 

Hawaii  and  its  people 

Wood   .       . 

Natural  history  readers,  No.  4 

Wright .       . 

Four-footed  Americans 
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Library  No  30 


Bailey  .       .       . 

New  England  wild  flowers 

Bardeen 

Authors'  birthdays 

Besant  . 

Story  of  King  Alfred 

Branch,  ed.  . 

National  advanced  speaker 

Burobaiii 

Stories  and  pictures  of  domestic  animals 

Burton  •       •       • 

Andrew  Jackson 

Chase  and  Qow  . 

Stories  of  industry.  No.  a 

Church . 

Stories  from  Virgil 

« 

Stories  of  the  old  world 

Cravens 

Henry  Qay 

Eggleston    . 

Household  history  of  the  United  States 

Guerber 

Story  of  the  thirteen  colonies 

Hawthorne  . 

Wonder  book 

Hoar     .       .       . 

Boy  sixty  years  ago 

Holbrook  and  Hall    . 

Hawthorne  reader.  No.  3 

Holtzclaw    . 

Wake  robin  series.  No.  3 

In  Porto  Rico 

In  the  Philippines 

Lang,  ed.     .       .       . 

Cinderella 

Lanier  .       .       .       . 

Bob,  story  of  a  mocking  bird 

Long    .       .       .       . 

Secrets  of  the  woods 

Longfellow  . 

Evangeline 

Mid-ocean  America 

More    .       .       •       , 

Benjamin  Franklin 

Pinchot 

Forest 

Reading  leaflets 

Shaw     .       .       .       , 

Big  people  and  little  people 

Shute,  ed.     . 

Land  of  song,  No.  2 

Stories  of  success 

Storyland 

Wood   .       .       .       , 

Natural  history  reader,  No.  3 

World  at  home 
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Library  No  31 


Allen     .       .       . 

Man  wonderful ;  marvels  of  our  bodily  dwelling 

Aubudon  leaflets 

Bergen  . 

Glimpses  at  the  plant  world 

Brown  . 

Stories  of  woods  and  fields 

Chamberlain,  tr.  . 

Serpent  with  eight  heads 

Champlin 

Young  folks*  cyclopedia  of  literature  and  art 

Cody     .       .       . 

Story  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

Du  Chaillu  . 

Land  of  the  long  night 

Earle    .       .       . 

Diary  of  Anna  Green  Winslow 

Glimpses  of  Europe 

Griffis   .       .       .       , 

Brave  little  Holland 

Guerber 

Story  of  the  great  republic 

Halting 

Wild  animals  of  the  tropics 

Hartwig 

Marvels  over  our  heads 

James,  tr.     . 

Ogre's  arm 

Long    . 

Ways  of  wood  folk 

Macomber    . 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Persons 

Our  country  in  poem  and  prose 

Plutarch 

Lives 

Pratt     .       .       .       . 

America's  story  for  America's  children,  Bk.  3 

Reading  leaflets 

Setoun  .       .       .       , 

Child  world 

Spyri     .       .       .       . 

Heidi;  a  little  Swiss  girl's  city  tnd  mountain 

life 

Library  No  32 


Audubon  leaflets 

Beebe   . 

Story  of  George  Dewey 

Burwell 

Girl's  life  in  Virginia  before  the  war 

Carpenter     . 

Europe 

Chamberlain,  tr.  . 

Fisher-boy  of  Urashima 

Chapin  . 

Wonder  tales  from  Wagner 

Qaflin  . 

Under  the  old  elms 

Graham 

Country  pastimes  for  boys 

Hardy  .       .       . 

Hall  of  shells 

Lanier  . 

Bob;  the  story  of  our  mocking  bird 

Household  science  readers,  No.  i 

McMurry     . 

Songs  of  the  tree-tops  and  meadow 

Morley .       .       . 

Bee  people 

William  Penn 

Pinchot 

Primer  of  forestry 
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Reading  leaflets 

Rideing 

Popular  history  of  London 

Robinson 

Skyward  and  back 

Smith    . 

History  of  Japan  in  words  of  one  syllabic 

Stirling 

Torch-bearers  of  history,  v.  2 

Tongue-cut  sparrow 

Wade    .       .       . 

Our  little  Japanese  cousin 

Weed    .        .        . 

Seed  travelers 

Witt      .       .       . 

Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 

Alcott  . 

Ball 

Campbell 

Cody     . 

Cram     . 

Frandllon 

Garrison 

Grinnell 

Johnson 

Larcom 


Poulsson 
Powell  .       . 
Pratt     . 

Tappaa 
Torrey  . 
Van  Bergen . 
Wade    . 


Library  No  33 

Life,  letters  and  journals 

Audubon  leaflets 

Star-land 

Story  of  Audubon 

Story  of  Washington  Irving 

Little  beasts  of  field  and  wood 

Gods  and  heroes 

Parables  for  school  and  home 

Neighbors  of  field,  wood,  and  stream 

Horo  of  Manilla 

Childhood  songs 

Mouse's  wedding 

Old  man  and  the  Devils 

Pioneers  of  the  west 

Stories  for  little  readers 

Sketches  from  British  history 

America's  story  for  America's  children,  Bk.  5 

Reading  leaflets 

In  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror 

Everday  birds 

Story  of  Japan 

Our  little  brown  cousin 

Daniel  Webster  . 


Library  No  34 

Audubon  leaflets 
Baker    ....        Geography  for  young  folks 
Bartlett  •        Animals  at  home 

Beebe   ....        Story  of  Paul  Jones 
Blaisdell       .        .        .        Story    of    American    history   for    elementary 

schools 
Chamberlain,  tr.  .        .        The  silly  jelly-fish 
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Dalgleish 

Great  authors,  v.  i 

Drake  . 

Making  of  the  great  west,  15M-1883 

Gardiner 

Historical  biographies 

Gibson 

Eye  spy 

Hathaway    . 

Story  of  Bryant 

Hutton 

Boy  I  knew,  four  dogs  and  some  more  dogs 

Kachi-Kachi 

La  Rame     . 

Dog  of  Flanders 

Longmans,  pub.  . 

The  world,  Bk.  2 

Neidlinger    . 

Earth,  sky,  and  air  in  song 

Pinchot 

Primer  of  forestry 

Powell  . 

Old  stories  from  English  history 

Pyle      .       .       . 

Prose  and  verse  for  children 

Reading  leaflets 

Rideing 

Boyhood  of  famous  authors 

Sargent 

Com  plants 

Schwatka 

Children  of  the  cold 

Seton     . 

Lobo,  Rag,  and  Vixen 

Vaill      .       .       . 

An  American's  patriotic  catechitm 

Library  No  35 


Audubon  leaflets 

Baldwin                               Discovery  of  the  old  Northwest 

Beckwith 

Story  telling  with  scissors 

Burton  . 

Story  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Burton  . 

District  school  as  it  was 

Campbell 

Ferdinand  De  Soto 

Chamberlain 

,  tr. 

My  Lord  Bag-o-Rice 

Dana     . 

Plants  and  their  children 

Gall 

Popular  readings  in  science 

Gardiner 

Easy  history  of  England 

Gibson  . 

Sharp  eyes 

Hale      . 

New  England  boyhood 

Hart     . 

Colonial  children 

Husted 

Stories  of  Indian  chieftains 

James    . 

Schuppeitaro 
Reading  leaflets 

Repplier 

Book  of  famous  verse 

Rhys     . 

Readings  in  Welsh  history 

Rolfe    . 

Shakespeare,  the  boy 

Seelye  . 

Story  of  Columbus 

Seton     . 

Krag  and  Johnny  Bear 

Tappan 

In  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great 

Van  Bergen , 

Tales  of  our  new  possessions,  the  Philippines 
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Library  No  36 


Audubon  leaflets 

Bcebc    ....        Story  of  Oliver  H.  Perry 

Burroughs    . 

Songs  of  nature 

Campbell 

Story  of  Lafayette 

Child     .        , 

An  old  New  England  town 

Dodge  . 

Land  of  pluck 

Field     . 

Eugene  Field  book,  verses,  stories,  and  letters 

Gardiner 

Easy  history  of  England 

Hazard 

Indians  and  pioneers 

James    . 

The  hare  of  Inaba 

Jenks    . 

Century  world's  fair  book  for  boys  and  girls 

Johnson 

Exploits  of  Myles  Standish 

Joyce    . 

Child's  history  of  Ireland 

Kingsley 

Story  of  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark 

Macomber 

Story  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Pratt     . 

America's  story  for  America's  children,  Bk.  2 
Reading  leaflets 

Richards 

When  I  was  your  age 

Stokes  . 

Ten  common  trees 

Tappan 

Old  ballads  in  prose 

Thaxtcr 

Stories  and  poems  for  children 

The  ogres  of  Oyeyama 

Wade    ....        Our  little  Indian  cousin 

Library  No  37 

Audubon  leaflets 

Baldwin        .        .                Old  Greek  stories 

Beebe   . 

Story  of  Admiral  Farragut 

Bosworth 

Alfred  the  Great 

Bradish 

Stories  of  country  life 

Burton 

Stories  of  the  Indians  of  New  England 

Carpenter 

South  America 
Columbus 

Cuming 

Wonders  in  monsterland 

Dalgleish 

Great  authors,  v.  2 

Earle     . 

Child  life  in  colonial  days 

Headland 

Chinese  boy  and  girl 

Hewett 

Open-air  boy 

James    . 

Cub's  triumph 

«< 

The  enchanted  waterfall 

Lamb    . 

Poetry  for  children 

Matthews 

Poems  of  American  patriotism 
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Morley 
Pinchot 
Pratt     . 

Seelye   . 
Seton     . 


Little  wanderers 

Primer  of  forestry 

America's  story  for  America's  children,  Bk. 

Reading  leaflets 

Story  of  Washington 

Biography  of  a  grizzly 


Library  No  38 


Amicis  . 

Cuore;  an  Italian  schoolboy's  journal 

Audubon  leaflets 

Baldwin 

Old  stories  of  the  East 

Brooks  . 

Chivalric  days 

Bull       .        .        . 

Fridtjhof  Nansen 

Burton 

Lafayette,  the  friend  of  American  liberty 

Earle     . 

Costume  of  colonial  times 

Fairbanks     . 

Home  geography  for  primary  grades 

Holder          .        . 

Stories  of  animal  life 

James    . 

Mamotaro 

tt 

Matsuyama  mirror 

Kieffcr '        !        ! 

Recollections  of  a  drummer  boy 

Longmans,  pub.  . 

Pictorial  geographical  readers,  v.  i 

Lucas    . 

Book  of  verses  for  children 

Lummis 

Some  strange  corners  of  our  country 

Macomber   . 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Noel      .        .        . 

Buz;  or  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  honey  bee 

Pinchot 

Primer  of  forestry 

Israel  Putnam 

Reading  leaflets 

Rice      .        .        .        . 

Animals;  a  natural  history  of  wild  beasts 

Sewell   .        .        .        , 

Outline  history  of  Italy 

Skcat    . 

Public  school  reciter 

Wade    .        .        . 

Our  little  Russian  cousin 

Waite    .        .        . 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

Abbott 

Bacon   . 
Cody     . 

James    . 


Library  No  39 

Miles  Standish,  captain  of  the  Pilgrims 

Audubon  leaflets 

Japanese  girls  and  women 

Story  of  William  CuUen  Bryant 

Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin 

Princes  Fire-flash  and  Fire-fade 

The  old  man  who  made  the  dead  trees  blossom 
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Larcom 

New  England  girlhood  outlined  from  memory 

Griffis   .        .        .        . 

Romance  of  discovery 

Higginson    . 

Short  studies  of  American  authors 

Ingersoll 

Book  of  the  ocean 

Johonnot 

Friends  in  feathers  and  fur 

Joyce    . 

Reading  book  in  Irish  history 

Kirkland              .        , 

Speech  and  manners  for  home  and  school 

Laughton     . 

Sea  fights  and  adventures 

Longmans,  pub.  . 

Geographical  series,  Bk.  i 

Perry    .        .        .        , 

Four  American  inventors 

Plympton     . 

Flower  of  the  wilderness 

Pinchot 

Primer  of  forestry 

Reading  leaflets 

Sherman 

Little-folk  lyrics 

Smith    .        .        . 

Colonies,  Bk.  2 

Stirling 

Torch-bearers  of  history,  v.  i 

Warren         .       .       . 

Stories  from  English  history 

Library  No  40 


Atherton 

Adventures  of  Marco  Polo 

Audubon  leaflets 

Baker   . 

Boy's  book  of  inventions 

Battle  of  the  monkey  and  the  crab 

Bravest  deeds 

Brooks 

Heroic  happenings,  told  in  verse  and  story 

Burton 

Story  of  Patrick  Henry 

Crowest 

Story  of  the  art  of  music 

Drake  . 

Book  of  New  England  legends  and  folk  lore 

Finnemore   . 

Famous  Englishmen 

Grifiis   . 

Pilgrims  in  their  three  homes 

Hale     .        .        . 

New  England  boyhood 

Hardinge 

With  the  wild  flowers 

Hill       .       .       . 

Fighting  a  fire 

James    . 

Wonderful  tea-kettle 

Logie  8l  Uecke  . 

Story  reader 

Macodiber    . 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Old  South  leaflets 

Riley     .        .        . 

Rhymes  of  childhood 

SetOB     . 

Trail  of  the  Sandhill  stag 

- 

The  world,  Bk.  3 

Welsh   . 

Colonial  days 

Witt      .       .       . 

Trojan  war 
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Aesop    : 

Andrews  Jane 

Bishop  S  E  . 

Blaisdell  A  F  and 

Ball  F  K  . 

Bryant  W  C 

Campbell  H  L 
tt         ft 

Craven  M  T  and 
Brown  A  A 

Custer  Mrs  E  B  . 

Davis  H  C  comp. 
Dawes  Mrs  S  E  . 
Eckstorm  F  H  . 
Greene  FN. 
Hawthorne  Nathaniel 
Henley  WE"  . 
Hoflfman  H  . 

Irving  Washington 
Keeley  Gertrude  . 
Keysor  J  E  . 


Macaulay  T  B 
McMaster  J  B 
Otis  James   . 

Shakespeare  William 
Smith  ME. 


Tarr  R  S  and  McMur- 

ray  F  M  . 
Uncle  Lawrence  . 
Wade  M  H  . 
Warren  ML 
Watson  H  C 

White  S  E  . 
Wiggin  K  D  &  Smith 

N  A  .       .       .       . 


Library  No  41 

Fables 

Stories  of  my  four  friends  (Nature  stories) 

Scenery  in  Hawaii 

Hero  stories  from  American  history 

Thanatopsis  and  other  poems 

Charles  Dickens 

Story  of  Lafayette,  the  hero  of  two  w^orlds 

Model  card  selections  for  recitation;  advanced 
grade  —  Holidays 

Boy  general,  story  of  the  life  of  Major-General 
George  A  Custer 

Three-minute  readings  for  college  girls 

Liberty  bell 

Bird  book 

Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  court 

Pygmies 

Lyra  heroica;  a  book  of  verse  for  boys 

Slovenly  Peter 

Henry  Hudson 

Voyage ;  Rural  life  in  England ;  Country  church 

Alphabet  of  flowers 

Fra  Angel  ico 

J  B  C  Corot 

Story  of  Lincoln 

Lays  of  ancient  Rome 

Primary  history  of  the  United  States 

Life  savers;  a  story  of  the  United  States  life- 
saving  service 

As  you  like  it 

Eskimo  stories 

Stories  from  garden  and  field 

Strange  lands  near  home  (Mexico,  West  In- 
dies, South  America) 

North  America 

Young  folks*  whys  and  wherefores 

Our  little  Cuban  cousin 

From  September  to  June  with  nature 

Noble  deeds  of  our  fathers  as  told  by  soldiers 

of  the  revolution 
Magic  forest 

Golden  numbers  (Collection  of  poems) 
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Library  No  42 


Aesop    . 

Andrews  Jane 
Baumbach  Rudolph 
Brooks  E  S  . 
B^o^vning  Robert 
Campbell  H  L 
Colton  J  M  . 

Coybee  Eden 
Craven  M  T  and 
Brown  A  A 


Doubleday  Russell 
Douglas  M   . 

Field  Eugene 


Franklin  Benjamin 
Gibson  W  H    .   . 
Gilman  Arthur 
Grannis  A  J  . 
Hawthorne  Nathaniel 
Irving  Washington 

James  Mrs  T  H  . 
Keeley  Gertrude  . 
Lamb  Charles  &  Mary 
Long  W  J    . 
Macmillan  pub 
Milton  John  . 
Mowry  W  A  &  A  M 


Neidlinger  W  H  . 
Powers  E  M 
Slocum  Joshua    . 


Fables 

Louisa  May  Alcott 

Seven  little  sisters 

Tales  from  wonderland 

Great  men's  sons 

Pied  piper  of  Hamelin 

Stor>'  of  Audubon 

Diego  Velasquez 

Cowslip;  or,  More  cautionary  stories  in  verse 

Flower  book 

Model    card    selections    for    recitation;     inter- 
mediate grade  —  Holidays 
Declaration    of    Independence;     Washington's 

Farewell   Address;    Washington's   rules   of 

conduct 
Gunner  aboard  the  "Yankee" 
Across  Greenland's  icefields;  the  adventures  of 

Nansen  and  Peary  on  the  great  icecap 
Eugene  Field  book;  verses,  stories,  and  letters 

for  school  reading,  ed  by  Mary  E  Burt  and 

Mary  Cable 
Benjamin  Franklin 
Strolls  by  starlight  and  sunshine 
Colonization  of  America 
Christmas  snowflake  (Poem) 
Minotaur 
Traits   of   Indian  character;   Philip   of   Poka- 

noket;  Poems 
Ogre's  arm  (Japanese  fairy  book) 
Alphabet  of  birds 

Tempest;  Midsummer  night's  dream 
Following  the  deer 
New  history  readers 
L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso 
American  inventions  and  inventors 
Elements  of  civil  government,  local,  state,  and 

national 
First  steps  in  the  history  of  our  country 
Earth,  sky,  and  air  in  song  book  2 

Stories  of  famous  pictures 
Around  the  world  in  the  sloop  Spray 
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Wade  M  H  . 
Wiltse  S  E  . 
Wright  H  C 


Aesop    . 


t 

\  ' 

Barnard  Charles  . 
Bates  K  L  and  Coman 

Katharine  . 
Carroll  Lewis 
Craven  M  T  and 

Brown  A  A      . 

1 

Dickson  MS.       . 

Douglas  M  . 

Footc  M  H  .       .       . 

Gibson  W  H       .        . 

i 

,       Hawthorne  Nathaniel 
Hazen  M  W        .        . 

r 

i, 

Longfellow  H  W 
LoTCJoy    MI. 

r/ 

Morley  M  W      .        . 

i 

Noyes  Ella  . 
Patmore  Coventry 
Powers  EM 
Ruskin  John 
Shakespeare  William  . 

TRAVELING  LIBRARIES 

Stories  from  garden  and  field 
Peter  Stu)rvesant 
Our  little  Hawaiian  cousin 
Stories  for  kindergartens  and  primary  schools 
Children's  stories   in   English   literature,   from 
Taliesin  to  Shakespeare 


Library  No  43 

Selections  (from  his  Fables) 
Baby  days ;  a  selection  of  songs,  stories,  and  pic- 
tures for  very  little  folks 
First  steps  in  electricity 

English  history  told  by  English  poets 
Through  the  looking-glass 

Model  card  selections  for  recitation;  advanced 

grade  —  Miscellaneous 
From  the   old  world  to  the  new;  how  America 

was  found  and  settled 
Breaking  the  record;  the  story  of  three  Arctic 
'    expeditions 
Story  of  Farragut 

Flower  world ;  with  brush  studies  for  seat  work 
Little  fig-tree  stones 
John  Charles  Fremont  and  Kit  Carson 
Happy  hunting  grounds 
Life  of  Grant 
Miraculous  pitcher 

Elementary  history  of  the  United  States 
Hundred  anecdotes  of  animals 
Food  for  the  mind;  or,  a  new  riddle  book 
Selections 
Nature  in  verse 
Story  of  Lowell 
Madison 

Few  familiar  flowers 
Northern  Europe 
Saints  of  Italy;  legends  retold 
Children's  garland  from  the  best  poets 
Jules  Breton 
King  of  the  golden  river 
Macbeth 
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Skeat  B  M  . 

Wade  M  H  . 
Welsh  L  D  . 
Wright  H  C 


Public  school  reciter 
Story  of  the  Pilgrims 
Our  little  Italian  cousin 
What  Annie  saw;  or,  Stones  from  nature 
Children's  stories  in  English  literature;    from 
Taliesin  to  Shakespeare 


Library  No  44 


Bniyssel  E  Van 


Craven  M  T  and 
Brown  A  A 

Dana  R  H  . 
Drake  JR. 
Eggleston  G  C    . 

Hawthorne  Nathaniel 
Hart  A  B    . 
Hawthorne  Nathaniel 
Hoyt  R 
Ingpen  Roger 
Keysor  J  E  . 
Lowell  J  R  . 
Little  Archibald 
Long  W  J    . 
Magnus  Lady 
Page  I  E  V  . 

Porter  J  G  . 
Powell  W  B 
Pyle  Howard 
Stockton  F  R 
Stokes  Susan 


Shuck  H 

Tarr  R  S  and 

McMurry  F  M 
Twitchell  H  . 


Population  of  an  old  pear  tree;  or,  Stories  of 

insect  life 
Columbus 

Model  card  selections  for  recitations;  advanced 
'   grade  —  Seasons 
Two  years  before  the  mast 
Culprit  fay 

Strange  stories  from  history  for  young  people 
Story  of  Cyrus  W  Field 
Great  carbuncle 

Camps  and  firesides  of  the  Revolution 
Paradise  of  children 
Legends  of  the  springtime 
One  thousand  poems  for  children 
Sir  John  E  Millais 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  poems 
Rat's  plaint 

Little  brother  to  the  bear 
First  makers  of  England 
Story  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
Peter  the  Great 
Stars  in  song  and  legend 
History  of  the  United  States  for  beginners 
Some  merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood 
Fanciful  tales 
Ten  common  trees 
Stories  of  American  Revolution 
Story  of  the  Boston  tea  party 
Story  of  the  buds 

Medieval  stories,  tr  from   Swedish  by  W   F 
Harvey 

Home  geography  and  the  earth  as  a  whole 
Famous  children  who  have  gained  renown  in 
the  past 
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Wade  M  H  .        . 

Our  little  Norwegian  cousin 

George  Washington 

Daniel  Webster 

Wide  world 

Wright  H  C 

Children's  stories  in  English  literature; 

Shakespeare  to  Tennyson 

Yonge  CM. 

Little  Lucy*s  wonderful  globe 

from 


Addison  Joseph  . 
Aesop    . 
Baumbach   Rudolph 

Booth  Mrs  M  B  . 
Campbell  H  L 
Cowper  William  . 
Davis  H  C  and 
Bridgman  J 

Finnemore  John  . 

Grannis  A  J  . 
Harrison  E  . 
Hart  A  B     . 
Hathaway  Evangeline 
Hawthorne  Nathaniel 

Headland  IT      ." 
Herford  Oliver    . 
Kelly  Mrs  M  A  B 
Keysor  J  E  . 
King  W  C    . 
Lamb  Charles  &  Mary 
Lang  Andrew 
Longfellow  H  W 
Macomber  H  E   . 
Macmillan  pub     . 
Matthews  J  B      . 
Morley  M  W      . 


Seawell  M  £ 


Library  No  45 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 

Selections  (from  his  Fables) 

Tales  from  wonderland 

Book  of  dogs 

Sleepy-time  stories 

Ferdinand  de  Soto 

John  Gilpin  and  other  poems 

Three-minute  declamations  for  college  men 

Story  of  Edison 

Boys  and  girls  of  other  days 

Flower  friends 

Christmas  snowflake  (Poem) 

In  story-land 

Romance  of  the  civil  war 

Story  of  Bryant 

Howe's  masquerade 

Three  golden  apples 

Our  little  Chinese  cousin 

More  animals 

Health  chats  with  young  readers 

Guido  Reni 

Portraits  and  principles 

Othello;  Winter's  talc 

Nursery  rhyme  book 

Selections 

Thomas  Jefferson 

New  history  readers 

Poems  of  American  patriotism 

Insect  folk 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

Pioneers  of  the  West 

Twelve  naval  captains 


book  2  —  intermediate 
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Stockton  F  R 


Tarr  R  S  and  Mc- 
Murry  F  M 


Fanciful  tales 

Stories  and  rhymes  of  birdland 

Stories  of  American  revolution 

Europe  and  other  continents 
Toward  the  rising  sun 


Library  No  46 


Byron  G  G  N,  Lord    . 
Campbell  H  L      . 

Craig  A  H  and  Gun- 
nison Binney    . 

Craven  M  T  and 
Brown  A  A      . 

Dallin  CM. 
Eggleston  Edward 

Grannis  A  J 
Grimm  J  L  &  W  K     . 
Hart  A  B    .       .       . 
Hawthorne   Nathaniel 


Herford  Oliver    . 

Hooker  Worthington 
Jay  M  B       .        . 
Kcysor  J  E  . 
Lincoln  Abraham 
Longfellow  H  W 
Loti  Pierre   . 
McCarthy  J  H    . 
McManus  Blanche 
Macomber  H  E  . 
Martineau  Harriet 
More  P  E    . 
Ovcnden  C  T 
Patch  K  W  . 
Pyle  Howard 

Russell  Walter    . 


Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Mazeppa's  ride 
George  Dewey 
Thomas  Jefferson 

Pieces  for  prize  speaking  contests 

Model  card  selections  for  recitation;  primary 

grade  —  Seasons 
Sketchers  of  great  painters 
Hoosier  school-boy 

Stories  of  American  life  and  adventure 
Christmas  snowflake  (Poem) 
Selections 

How  our  grandfathers  lived 
Mr  Higginbotham's  catastrophe;    Maypole  of 

Merry  Mount 
Story  of  Hawthorne 
Child's  primer  of  natural  history 
History  in  rhymes  and  jingles 
Child's  book  of  nature 
Joan  of  Arc 

Venice,  the  city  of  Titian 
Speeches 
Evangeline 
Lives  of  two  cats 

Short  history  of  the  United  States 
How  the  Dutch  came  to  Manhattan 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Feats  on  the  fiord;  a  talc  of  Norway 
Benjamin  Franklin 
Face  of  nature 
Mother  Butterfly's  baby 
Pepper  and  Salt;  or,  Seasoning  for  the  young 

folks 
Sea  children 
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Stevens  Thomas  .        .        Children  of  the  world 

Stories  and  rhymes  of  flowerland 
Under  sunny  skies  (Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Tur- 
key, Africa) 
Wade  M  H  .        .        .        Our  little  Siamese  cousin 
Warner  R  J  .        .        .        Jean  Francois  Millet 

Story  of  Eli  Whitney 
Wright  H  C  Children's  stories  in  American  literature,  1660- 

1860 


Arnold  E  J 
Bell  J  T       .        . 

Burns  Robert 

Burt  M  E  and  Rago- 

zin  Z  A  .  . 
Campbell  H  L     . 


Craven  M  T  and 
Brown  A  A 

Daulton  A  M 
Douglas  M  . 

Ellis  E  S      . 


Goldsmith  Oliver 

Hawthorne  Nathaniel 
ti  it 

Hooker  Worthington 
Howells  WD. 
Hunter  M  Van  B 
Irving  Washington 
Jordan  D  S  . 
Keysor  J  E  . 

it  U 

Lane  A  E    . 
Markwick  W  F  and 

Smith  W  A     . 
Marvin  F  S,  Major  R 

JGand  Stawcll  FM 


Library  No  47 

Stories  of  ancient  peoples 

Civil  war  stories ;  compiled  from  official  records, 

union  and  confederate 
Cotter's  Saturday  night,  and  other  poems 

Odysseus,  the  hero  of  Ithaca 

John  Hancock 

Marquette 

Story  of  Chevalier  La  SaHe 

Model  card  selections  for  recitations;  primary 

grade  —  Miscellaneous 
Wings  and  stings 
White   North;   with   Nordensldold,  De  Long, 

and  Nansen 
Historical    readings    illustrative   of    American 

patriotism 
Story  of  Fulton 
Deserted  village 
Golden  touch 

Lady  Eleanore's  mantle;  Old  Esther  Dudley 
Child's  book  of  nature  —  part  2,  animals 
Boy's  town 

Stories  of  famous  children 
Christmas  eve;  Christmas  day 
True  tales  of  birds  and  beasts 
Coreggio 
John  S  Sargent 
Lights  to  literature 

South  American  republics 

Adventures  of  Odysseus 
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Perry  F  P    . 

Shakespeare  >^^lliam 

Smith  Mrs  W  H  . 
Stevenson  R  L    . 

Tappan  £  M 
Wade  M  H  .       . 
Weedon  L  L 
Wells  Carolyn     . 


Boxter  K  S         .       . 
Brown  G  P  .    .-  . 

Browne  Maggie  . 
Burt  M  £  and  Rago- 
zin  Z  A     . 

Campbell  H  L     .       . 
Cervantes 

Craven  M  T  and 
Browne  A  A    . 

Doubleday  Russell 
Eaton  W  P  .       .       . 
Frye  A  E    . 
Gilman  Arthur 
Gray  Thomas 
Grimm  J  L  and  W  K 

Hawthorne  Nathaniel 

Irving  Washington 
James  Hartwell  . 


Johonnot  James  . 
Keysor  J  E  . 
Lane  A  E    . 

PhiHpt  M  E 

Ed.— 34 


Tora's  happy  day 

Plant  babies 

Julius  Caesar 

Six  popular  tales 

Children's  Japan 

Child's  garden  of  verses 

Stories  and  rhymes  of  flowerland  —  part  a 

Christ  story 

Our  little  African  cousin 

Bible  stories 

Nonsense  anthology 

Library  No  48 

Babes  of  the  wood 
In  beautiful  Japan 

Story  of  our  English  grandfathers;  an  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  our  nation 
Chats  about  Germany 

Herakles,  the  hero  of  Thebes,  and  other  heroes 
of  the  myth 

Alexander  Hamilton 

Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha 

Story  of  Peter  Cooper 

Model  card  selections  for  recitations;  primary 
grade  —  Holidays 

Daisy;  or.  Cautionary  stories  in  verse 

Cattle-ranch  to  college 

John  Paul  Jones 

Brooks  and  brook  basins 

Discovery  and  exploration  of  America 

Elegy;  Ode  on  Eton  college;  The  bard 

Selections  (containing  White  serpent;  Mother 
Holle;  Musicians) 

Prophetic  pictures;  David  Swan 

Snow-image 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow 

Sea-kings  and  naval  heroes ;  the  great  sea  fights 
of  the  world  from  Salamis,  B  C  480^  to  San- 
tiago, A  D  1890 

Grandfather's  stories 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 

Lights  to  literature 

Sir  F  Leighton 

Animal  life  in  rhymes  and  jingles 
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Pierson  CD 
Scandlin  Christiana    . 
Scton  Ernest  Thomp- 
son-   .... 
Shakespeare  William  . 


Thomas  E  M 
Uncle  Lawrence  . 
Wade  M  H  . 
Wingate  C  E      . 
Winnington  Laura 
Wordsworth  William 


Wright  H  C 


Dooryard  stories 

Hans  the  Eskimo;  a  story  of  Arctic  adventure 

Krag  and  Johnny  Bear 

Richard  the  second 

Story  of  Stephenson 

Stories  and  rhymes  of  the  woodland 

In  the  young  world 

Young  folks'  queries 

Our  little  Philippine  cousin 

What  shall  our  boys  do  for  a  living 

Outlook  story  book  for  little  people 

We  are  seven,  and  other  poems 

World;  interchange  of  production;  circumstan> 

ces  which  determine  climate 
Children's  stories  in  English  literature;    from 

Taliesin  to  Shakespeare 


Avebury  Lord 
Ayrton  Mrs  M  C 
Bicknell  Ethel     . 
Blodgett  H  F 
Booth  Mrs  M  B  . 
Bradish  S  P 
Brooks  Geraldine 

Campbell  H  L      . 
Carpenter  F  G    . 
Chase  A  E  . 
Coleridge  S  T 
Craven  M  T  and 
Brown  A  A 

Flick  AC.        . 
Francis  J  G  . 

Gilman  Arthur    . 
Grimm  J  L  and  W  K 
Hawthorne  Nathaniel 

Howells  WD. 
Irving  Washington 
Keysor  J  E  . 
Kupfer  G  H         .       . 


Library  No  49 

Short  history  of  coins  and  currency 

Child  life  in  Japan  and  Japanese  child  stories 

Dog  book 

Songs  of  the  days  and  year 

Lights  of  child-land 

Stories  of  country  life 

Dames  and  daughters  of  the  young  republic 

Butterfly's  home 

Story  of  the  Adamses 

South  America 

Children  of  history  v  2 

Rime  of  the  ancient  mariner 

Model  card  selections  for  recitation;  interme- 
diate grade  —  Seasons 

History  in  rhymes  and  jingles 

Book  of  cheerful  cats  and  other  animated 
animals 

Making  of  the  American  nation 

Fairy  tales 

Dragon's  teeth 

Minister's  black  veil;  Sights  from  a  steeple 

Howells  story  book 

Rip  Van  Winkle;  The  spectre  bridegroom 

Murillo 

Stories  of  long  ago  in  a  new  dress 
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Lane  A  £    . 
Magnus  Lady 
Melville  Herman 

Patterson  A  J      . 

Perrault  C  .  .  . 
Ryder  AH.  .  . 
Sage  AC. 

Seton  Ernest  Thomp- 
son-   .... 
Shakespeare  William  . 
Smith  JR. 


Wade  M  H  .       . 

Wiggin  K  D  and 
Smith  N  A 


Lights  to  literature  book  6 

First  makers  of  England 
Typee ;  life  in  the  south  seas 
S  F  B  Morse ;  the  story  of  the  telegraph 
Spinner  family 
William  Penn 
Talcs  of  Mother  Goose 
Go  right  on,  girls 

Little  colonial  dame;  a  story  of  old  Manhattan 
island 

Lobo,  Rag,  and  Vixen 

Henry  the  eighth 

Four  true  stories  of  life  and  adventure  (Colum- 
bus, John  Smith,  Miles  Standish,  Benjamin 
Franklin) 

Stories  and  rhymes  of  the  woodland  —  part  2 

J  M  W  Turner 

Our  little  Swiss  cousin 

Story  of  Washington 

Posy  ring;  a  book  of  verse  for  children 


Cable  G  W  .       .       . 
Craven  M  T  and 
Brown  A  A      . 

Dawes  Mrs  S  E  . 

Doubleday  Russell 
Grimm  J  L  and  W  K 
Hawthorne  Nathaniel 

Heam  Lafcadio  . 


Johnnot  James 
Kelly  Mrs  M  A  B      . 
Keysor  J  E  . 
Krout  M  H  . 
Lamb  Charles  &  Mary 

Lane  A  E    . 


Library  No  50 

Babes  of  the  meadow 
Cable  story  book 

Model  card  selections  for  recitation;  interme- 
diate grade  —  Miscellaneous 
Colonial  Massachusetts 
Story  of  the  Norsemen 
Year  in  a  yawl 
Fairy  tales 
Chimaera 
Great  stone  face 
Boy  who  drew  cats 
Patrick  Henry 

Washington  Irving;  Rose  of  the  Alhambra 
Stories  of  other  lands 
Short  stories  of  our  shy  neighbors 
Raphael 

Alice's  visit  to  Hawaiian  islands 
Tales  .from  Shakespeare 
Landseer 
Lights  to  literature  —  book  3 
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Lane  M  A  L 
Long  W  J    .       . 
McManus  Blanche 
Macomber  H  £    . 
Matthews  Brander 
C^Dea  James 


Potter  MR. 

Seton  Ernest  Thomp- 
son    .... 
Shakespeare  William  . 
Smythe  EL 


Tennyson  Alfred,  Lord 
Tileston  M  W 
Uncle  Lawrence 
Wade  M  H  . 

Warren  H  P 
Wright  H  C 


Triumphs  of  science 

Wood  folk  at  school 

Quaker  colony 

Longfellow 

Poems  of  American  patriotism 

Jingleman  Jack;  hb  pictures  and  rhymes  of  the 

callings,  the  crafts,  and  the  trades  of  the 

times 
Story  of  Pocahontas 
On  the  statehouse  steps 
Israel  Putnam 

Bird  portraits 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Old  time  stories;  fairy  tales  and  myths  retold 

by  children 
Stories  and  rhymes  of  birdland 
Enoch  Arden 
Book  of  heroic  ballads 
Young  folks'  ideas 
Our  little  Eskimo  cousin 
Our  little  Porto  Rican  cousin 
Stories  from  English  history 
Children's  stories  in  American  literature,  1861- 
1896 


Abbot  W  J  .  . 
Austin  OP. 
Baker  W  G  . 
Brooks  E  S  . 
Butterworth  Hezekiah 
Cooper  J  F  . 
Coryell  JR. 
Eastman  C  A 

Kellogg  Elisha  . 
KnoxTW  .  . 
Mitchell  D  G  . 
Otis  James  pseud 

Sage  AC. 
Sedgwick  H  D     . 
Smith  Mrs  M  P  W 


Library  No  51 

Battlefields  and  victory 

Uncle  Sam's  secrets 

Geography  for  young  folks 

Historic  boys 

Zigzag  journeys  in  the  white  city 

Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Diego  Pinzon  and  the  fearful  vo]rage  he  took 

Indian  boyhood 

Heroes  of  chivalry 

Good  old  times 

Boy  travelers  in  central  Europe 

American  lands  and  letters 

Neal,  the  miller 

When  Dewey  came  to  Manila 

Little  colonial  dame 

Samuel  de  Champlain 

Boy  captive  of  old  Deerfield 
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Abbot  W  J  .       . 
Abbott  J  S  C 
Brooks  £S  . 
Butterworth  Hezddah 


Cooper JF  . 
Earle  Mrs  A  M 
Gardiner  S  R 
HaU  Ruth  . 
KnoxTW  . 
Longfellow  H  W 
Otis  James  ^seud 

Pratt  M  L  . 
Fj(le  Howard 
Sage  A  C  . 
Stockton  F  R 


Library  No  52 

Naval  history  of  United  States 

King  Philip 

In  Leister's  times 

True  to  his  home 

Zigzag  journeys  around  the  world 

Zigzag  journeys  on  the  Mediterranean 

Deerslayer 

Sabbath  in  Puritan  New  England 

Longmans'  'ship'  historieal  reader.  No  7 

Boys  of  Scrooby 

Boy  travelers,  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land 

Hiawatha 

Off  Santiago  with  Sampson 

When  we  destroyed  the  Gaspee 

America's  story  for  America's  children 

Story  of  Jack  Banister's  fortunes 

Little  daughter  of  the  Revolution 

Buccaneers  and  pirates  of  our  coast 


Abbott  J  SC      .       . 
Austin  Mrs  J  G  . 
Brooks  E  S  . 
Butterworth  Hezddah 

Catherwood  Mrs  M  H 
Drake  F  S    . 
Gomme  G  L,  ed 
Henty  G  A  . 
Knox  T  W  .       .       . 
Otis  James  pseud 
Pratt  ML. 
Scott  Sir  Walter  . 
Tappan  EM 
White  Mary . 
Whittier  J  G  ed  , 


Library  No  53 

Captain  William  Kidd 

David  Alden's  daughter 

Historic  boys 

Zigzag  journeys  in  Acadia  and  New  France 

Zigzag  journeys  in  the  Orient 

Romance  of  Dollard 

Indian  history  for  young  folks 

Queen's  story  book 

By  right  of  conquest 

Boy  travelers  in  Australasia 

Defending  the  island 

America's  story  for  America's  children,  part  i 

Talisman 

England's  story 

Book  of  games 

Child  life  in  prose 


Barton  WE. 
Brooks  E  S  . 
Butterworth  Hezddah 


Library  No  54 

When  Boston  braved  the  king 
Century  book  of  the  American  colonies 
Zigzag  journeys  in  Australia 
Zigzag  journeys  in  the  Occident 
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Catherwood  Mrs  M  H 
Dix  B  M       .       . 
Eggleston  G  C     . 
KnoxTW  .       . 
Longmans  pub 
Machar  &  Marquis 
Nesbit  £  pseud  . 
Otis  James  pseud 
Pratt  ML. 

Pratt  &  Lovering 
Seelye  &  Eggleston 
Tomlinson  E  T    . 


White  islander 

Soldier  Rigdale 

Running  the  river 

Boy  travelers  in  northern  Europe 

'  Ship '  historical  reader.  No  3 

Stories  of  New  France 

Children's  Shakespeare 

,When  Israel  Putnam  served  the  king 

America's  story  for  America's  children,  ▼  5 

Legends  of  the  red  children 

Stories  of  Massachusetts 

Montezuma  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico 

Under  colonial  colors 


Abbott  J  S  C 
Bennett  John 
Butterworth  Hezekiah 


Coffin  C  C    . 
Cooper  J  F  . 
Goodwin  M  W  . 
Johnson  W  H 
KnoxTW   .       . 
Lanier   Sidney  ed 
Longmans   pub    . 
Otis  James  pseud 
Pratt  ML. 
Sage  AC. 
Seton   William 
Starr  Frederick    . 


Library  No  55 

Benjamin  Franklin 

Bamaby  Lee 

Zigzag  journeys  in  the  British  isles 

Zigzag  journeys  in  northern  lands 

Story  of  Magellan 

Drum-beat  of  the  nation 

Prairie 

Head  of  a  hundred  in  the  colony  of  Virginim 

World's  discoverers 

Boy  travelers  on  the  Congo 

Mabinogion;   knightly  legends  of  Wales 

'  Ship '  historical  reader,  No  a 

Boston  boys  of  1775 

De  Soto,  Marquette  and  La  Salle 

Little  daughter  of  the  revolution 

Romance  of  the  charter  oak 

American  Indians 


Abbott  Jacob 
Austin  OP. 
Brady  C  T  . 
Brooks  E  S  . 
Butterworth  Hezekiah 

Dickens  Charles  . 
Dix  B  M       . 
Gardiner  S  R 
Gordon  H  R 


Library  No  56 

Queen  Elizabeth 

Uncle  Sam's  soldiers 

Colonial  fights  and  fighters 

Boy  of  the  first  empire 

Wampum  belt 

Zigzag  journey  in  the  sunny  South 

Tale  of  two  cities  &  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood 

Little  captive  lad 

Longmans'  '  Ship '  historical  reader,  No  6 

Pontiac 
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KnoxTW  .       . 

Longfellow  H  W 
Otis  James  pseud 
Pratt  ML. 
Scudder  H  £       . 
SeaweU  M  £ 
Seelye  £  £  & 
£ggle8ton  £dward 


Boy  travelers  in  southern  £urope 

Boy  travelers  through  Africa 

£vangeline 

Signal  boys  of  '75 

America's  story  for  America's  children,  ▼  a 

Boston  town 

Midshipman  Paulding 

Pocahontas 


Barnes  James 
Brooks  £  S  . 

Burton  AH. 
Butterworth  Hezekiah 


Coffin  C  C    .       . 
Craddock  C  £  pseud 
Gardiner  S  R 
Goodwin  Mrs  M  W 
Hoxie  C  DeF 
JCnox  T  W  . 
Otis  James  pseud 
Scott  Sir  Walter  .    * 
Tappan  £  M 
Wharton  A  H      . 


Library  No  57 

Drake  and  his  yeomen 

Century  book  of  famous  Americans 

Historic  girls 

Stories  of  the  Indians  of  New  £ns^and 

Zigzag  journeys  in  the  Antipodes 

Zigzag  journeys  in  the  Levant 

Children's  history  book 

Daughters  of  the  revolution 

Story  of  the  old  fort  Loudon 

Longmans'  'Ship'  historical  reader,  No  5 

Sir  Christopher 

How  the  people  rule 

Boy  travelers  in  Mexico 

Island  refuge 

Ivanhoe 

Our  country's  story 

Through  colonial  doorways 


Abbott  J  S  C 
Austin  Mrs  J  G  . 
Brooks  Geraldine 
Butterworth  Hezekiah 
Qark  Imogen 
Drake  S  A  . 
Freeman  Mrs  M  £  W 
Gonmie  G  L  ^ 
Hardy  Mrs  A  S 
Judd  M  C  . 
KnoxTW  . 

it  u 

Leigfaton  Robert 
Longmans,  pub 


Library  No  58 

Peter  Stuyvesant 

Dr  Le  Baron  and  his  daughters 

Dames  and  daughters  of  colonial  days 

Zigzag  journeys  on  the  Mississippi 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  TEACHER 

The  following  pages  have  been  arranged  especially  for  the  use  of 
teachers  in  rural  districts  where  wood,  meadow,  and  orchard  often 
surround  the  schoolhouse  itself  and  the  daily  walk  to  and  from  school 
is  through  bushy  lanes  and  along  tree-bordered  highways.  Every  pos- 
sible chance  for  seeing  the  birds  and  "wanting  to  know"  thcsn  lies 
close  at  hand,  but  for  this  very  reason,  the  public  library  wherein  lie 
the  books  that  would  answer  the  constantly  arising  questions  may  be 
many  miles  away,  and  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  supply  either  bird  charts 
or  traveling  libraries  in  sufficient  numbers  to  furnish  each  school  with 
a  set  at  the  same  time. 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  any  attempt  is  made  in  this 
brief  pamphlet  to  add  to  the  information  given  in  the  many  excellent  an4 
complete  books  now  in  circulation,  but  merely  to  give  in  a  form  that 
may  be  kept  in  the  desk  comer,  for  rainy  days  and  odd  moments,  a  few 
hints  upon  the  migrations,  winter  feeding,  and  protection  of  some  of 
our  common  birds,  that  may  lead  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  more  de- 
tailed study  when  opportunity  ofifers. 

If  by  having  this  pamphlet  to  keep  in  the  desk  a  teacher  can  help  a 
group  of  children  to  name  even  a  dozen  birds,  they  will  listen  more 
eagerly  to  the  many  books  in  the  libraries  that  tell  fascinating  stories 
of  them. 

No  set  introduction  to  birds  as  a  topic  of  school  work,  or  rather 
recreation,  will  be  found  necessary.  If  the  children  do  not,  as  is  com- 
mon, ask  questions  about  the  birds  of  the  neighborhood,  the  teacher 
should  take  the  initiative  by  asking  pupils  who  live  in  widely-separated 
locations  about  the  birds  found  about  their  yards  or  farm  buildings, 
using  the  Robin,  known  to  everyone,  as  a  standard  of  size.  "  Larger  or 
smaller  than  a  Robin"  is  about  the  only  gauge  that  children  can  give 
until  they  have  begun  to  both  train  the  eye  to  see  and  the  tongue  to 
transmit  the  impression  accurately. 

In  fact  the  training  of  the  eye  to  correct  seeing  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  bird  study  to  the  average  child,  quite  aside  from  the 
value  of  the  information  gained,  for  this  accurate  gauge  by  the  eye  will 
always  be  a  benefit  in  whatever  calling  may  be  followed,  adding  alike 
to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  life. 

When  a  strange  child  comes  to  school  the  first  desire  of  his  mates 
is  to  know  his  name  and  nationality,  from  whence  he  came,  where  he 
lives,  whether  he  is  merely  a  visitor  or  to  be  a  permanent  resident  in 
the  community.  All  this  must  be  weighed  and  well  considered  before 
the  newcomer  is  admitted  to  the  friendship  of  his  mates,  and  it  may  be 
that  there  will  be  some  prejudices  against  him  that  the  teacher  must 
either  remove  by  explanation  or  overcome  by  reason  and  example. 

It  is  very  much  the  same  with  a  bird.  After  fixing  upon  his  name 
as  an  individual  his  identity  should  be  still  further  established  by  find- 
ing to  what  family  he  belongs  and  then  placing  this  family  in  one  ol 
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the  seventeen  great  orders  of  the  bird  world  These  two  last  may  seem 
difficult  and  useless  to  those  who  only  seek  to  know  the  bird's  everyday 
name,  but  in  the  end  it  will  help  to  keep  the  name  in  the  memory  to 
know  the  kinship  of  families  as  well. 

There  are  many  little  points  of  comparison  that  cannot  be  seen 
unless  the  dead  bird  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  then  only  a  Wise  Man, 
perhaps,  would  be  able  to  point  it  out  It  is  with  the  living  bird,  on  the 
wing  or  in  its  nest  in  the  bushes,  that  we  are  concerned;  not  with  the 
poor  little  dead  thing  with  its  limp  neck  and  bloody,  rumpled  feathers. 

We  should  not  learn  enough  from  such  a  bird  to  in  any  way  make 
up  for  taking  its  life;  it  would  be  both  wasteful  and  against  the  law. 
So  we  must  be  content  to  believe  what  the  Wise  Men  say,  who  must 
study  the  dead  birds  in  order  to  preserve  and  keep  them  in  pubKc  mu- 
seums, that  they  may  teach  the  world  how  wonderful  a  thing  bird  life 
is,  and  show  us  that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  protect  it  Therefore  the 
descriptions  of  these  one  hundred  Connecticut  birds,  which  every  little 
girl  and  boy  living  outside  a  large  town  will  have  a  chance  to  see  at 
some  time  during  the  year,  are  given  of  those  points  that  would  be 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  at  some  little  distance. 

One  hundred  birds  may  seem  a  very  large  number  at  first,  and  yet 
it  is  only  about  a  tenth  of  all  the  wonderful  birds  to  be  found  in  North 
America.  At  the  same  time  these  one  hundred  birds  comprise  the  most 
conspicuous  and  interesting  average  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  to 
identify  in  a  State  having  both  shore  front  and  river  valley,  as  well  as 
hill  country  of  considerable  altitude. 

The  birds  thus  selected  are  listed  in  the  order  of  families  for  refer- 
ence, but  in  the  simple  descriptions  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  aid  the  chil- 
dren in  naming  them  and  become  interested  in  their  habits  the  birds 
are  grouped  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  school  year  when  they  are 
likely  to  be  most  observed. 
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The  Bird 

What  is  a  bird?    Of  course  you  all  know,  but  can  you 
put  it  in  words? 

A  bird  isn't  a  plant;  it  is  an  animal,  you  say? 

Yes;  but  a  cat  is  an  animal,  and  a  snake,  and  a  horse;  and 
we  are  animals  ourselves. 

"A  bird  is  a  flying  animal." 

Very  true,  but  so  is  a  bat,  and,  as  you  know,  a  bat  has  fur 
and  looks  very  like  a  mouse,  and  a  bird  does  not 

Ah,  you  give  it  up.  Very  well,  listen  and  remember.  A 
bird  is  the  only  animal  who  has  feathers!  With  his  hollow 
bones  filled  with  buoyant  warm  air,  and  covered  with  these 
strong  pinions,  he  rows  through  the  air  as  we  row  a  boat 
through  the  water  with  the  oars,  steering  himself  with  his 
tail  made  of  stiff  feathers  and  shaped  to  his  particular  need, 
and  with  small  feathers  laid  close,  overlapping  each  other  like 
shingles,  and  bedded  on  an  undercoat  of  down,  is  he  clothed 
and  protected  both  from  heat,  cold,  and  wet 

The  eye  of  the  bird  is  different  from  ours,  for  it  mag^nifies 
and  makes  objects  appear  much  larger  to  it  than  they  do  to  us. 
Also  while  with  other  animals,  each  group  has  practically  the 
same  kind  of  feet  or  noses,  birds  have  these  two  features'  built 
on  widely  different  plans,  so  that  when  you  grow  wise  and  are 
trying  to  really  study  birds  you  will  find  that  you  must  be 
guided  to  the  orders  in  which  they  belong  often  by  their  beaks 
and  feet. 

Barnyard  Ducks,  as  you  know,  have  webbed  toes  for  swim- 
ming, and  flat  bills  to  aid  them  in  shoveling  their  natural  food 
from  the  mud. 

Birds  of  Prey,  like  the  Hawks  and  Owls,  have  strong 
hooked  beaks  and  powerful  talons  or  claws,  for  seizing  and 
tearing  the  small  animals  upon  which  they  feed. 

The  Woodpeckers  (all  but  one)  have  two  front  and  two 
hind  toes,  to  help  them  grasp  the  tree  bark  firmly  as  they  rest, 
while  they  have  strong-cutting,  chisel-like  beaks,  which  they 
also  use  for  tapping  or  drumming  their  rolling  love  songs. 

While  the  insect-eating  song  birds  have  more  or  less  slender 
bills  and  four  toes,  three  in  front  and  one  behind,  for  perching 
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crosswise  on  small  branches,  the  seed-eating  songsters,  such  as 
Sparrows,  have  similar  feet,  but  short,  stout,  cone-shaped  bills 
for  cracking  seeds  and  small  nuts. 

So  you  can  see  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  birds  wear 
feathers,  and  have  wings,  a  tail,  beak,  and  a  pair  of  l^;s,  they 
may  still  be  very  different  from  each  other. 

A  Turkey  Gobbler  doesn't  look  much  like  a  Robin,  nor  a 
Goose  like  a  Swallow,  yet  they  are  all  four  Urdsl  They  all 
four  bring  forth  their  young  from  eggs ;  but  the  little  Turkeys 
and  Goslings  are  covered  with  feathers  when  they  peep  out  of 
the  shell  and  are  able  to  walk,  while  the  young  Robins  and 
Swallows  are  at  first  blind,  naked,  and  helpless ;  so  you  can  see 
that  there  is  something  special  to  be  learned  about  every  bird 
that  flies  or  swims. 

OUT  OF  THE  SOUTH 

A  migrant  song-bird  I, 
Out  of  the  blue,  between  the  sea  and  the  sky. 
Landward  blown  on  bright,  untiring  wings; 

Out  of  the  South  I  fly. 
Urged  by  some  vague,  strange  force  of  destiny. 
To  where  the  young  wheat  springs, 

And  the  maize  begins  to  grow, 

And  the  clover  fields  to  blow. 

I  have  S9ught 
In  far  wild  groves  below  the  tropic  line 
To  lose  old  memories  of  this  land  of  mine; 

I  have  fought 
This  vague,  mysterious  power  that  flings  me  forth 

Into  the  North; 
But  all  in  vain.    When  flutes  of  April  blow. 
The  immemorial  longing  lures  me,  and  I  go. 

—  Maurice  Thompson 

THE  BIRD  YEAR  AND  THE  MIGRATION 

People  who  think  of  birds  at  all  know  that  they  are  not 
equally  plentiful  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  that  they  have  their 
seasons  of  coming  and  disappearing,  as  the  flowers  have, 
though  not  for  exactly  the  same  reason. 

We  are  accustomed  to  see  the  plants  in  the  garden  s^d  up 

shoots  through  the  bare  ground  every  spring,  unfold  their 

leaves  and  blossoms,  and,  finally,  after  perfecting  seed,  wither 

away  again  at  the  touch  of  frost. 

Of  these  plants,  as  well  as  some  large  trees,  a  few  are  more 
Ed. —85 
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hardy  than  others,  like  the  ground  pine,  laurel,  and  winter- 
green,  and  are  able  to  hold  their  leaves  through  very  cdd 
weather,  and  we  call  them  evergreens. 

You  notice  that  the  birds  appear  in  spring  even  before  the 
pussy-willows  bud  out,  and  that  every  morning  when  you  wake 
the  music  outside  the  window  and  down  among  the  alders  on 
the  meadow  border  is  growing  louder,  until  by  the  time  the 
apple  trees  are  in  bloom  there  seems  to  be  a  bird  for  every  tree, 
bush,  and  tuft  of  sedgegrass. 

By  the  time  the  timothy  is  cut  and  rye  harvested  you  do 
not  hear  so  great  a  variety  of  songs.  The  Robin,  Song  Spar- 
row, House  Wren,  and  Meadowlark  is  still  in  good  voice,  and 
an  occasional  Catbird,  but  the  Bobolink  has  drc^ped  out,  and 
the  Brown  Thrasher  no  longer  tells  the  farmer  how  to  plant  his 
com :  "  Drop  it,  drop  it,  cover  it  up,  hoe  it,  hoe  it ; "  and  very 
wise  he  is,  too,  for  the  com  is  all  planted. 

Later  still,  when  the  stacked  cornstalks  fill  the  fields  with 
their  wigwams,  like  Indian  encampments,  the  pumpkins  are 
gathered  in  golden  heaps,  and  the  smol^e  of  buming  leaves  and 
brush  pervades  the  air,  you  hear  very  few  bird  songs,  for 
many  birds  have  either  dropped  silently  out  of  sight  or  col- 
lected in  huge  flocks,  like  the  Swallow,  swept  by  and  disap- 
peared like  clouds,  while  others,  like  the  Purple  Crackle  or 
Common  Crow-Blackbird,  walk  over  the  stubble  and  cover  the 
trees,  making  such  a  creaking,  crackling  noise  that  one  would 
surely  think  that  their  wings  as  well  as  voices  were  rusty  and 
needed  oiling. 

What  has  become  of  the  birds?  Where  do  they  go  when 
they  disappear? 

Being  warm-blooded  animals  they  cannot  dive  into  the  mud 
and  hide,  like  fishes,  or  crawl  into  cracks  of  tree  bark  and 
wrap  themselves  up  in  coccoons,  like  insects.  Neither  do  they 
drop  their  feathers  and  die  away  as  tender  plants  drc^  their 
leaves  and  disappear. 

People  once  thought  that  Swallows  dived  through  the 
water  into  the  mud,  where  they  rolled  themselves  into  balls  and 
slept  all  winter.  They  thought  this  because  Swallows  are 
seen  in  early  autumn  in  flocks  about  ponds  and  marshes,  where 
they  feed  upon  the  insects  that  abound  in  such  places.  Pe<^le 
thought  that  as  Swallows  were  last  seen  in  these  places  before 
they  disappeared  that  they  must  have  gone  under  the  water; 
but  this  was  merely  guessing,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  thing 
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to  do  when  trying  to  find  out  the  plans  that  Nature  makes  for 
her  great  family. 

Later  yet,  when  the  snow  begins  to  fall,  there  is  no 
bird  music,  only  the  hoot  of  an  Owl,  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
Hawks,  the  "  quack,  quack  "  of  the  Nuthatch,  that  runs  up  and 
down  the  tree  trunks  like  a  mouse,  in  gray  and  white  feath- 
ers, the  jeer  of  the  Jay,  and  the  soft  voice  of  the  Chickadee, 
who  tells  you  his  name  so  prettily  as  he  peers  at  you  from  be- 
neath his  little  black  cap. 

But  the  Catbird,  Wren,  Bobolink,  Oriole,  the  Cuckoo,  that 
helped  clear  the  tent  caterpillars  from  the  orchard,  the  Chat, 
that  puzzled  the  dogs  by  whistling  like  their  master,  the  beau- 
tiful Bam  Swallow,  with  the  swift  wings,  that  had  his  plaster 
nest  in  the  hayloft,  the  Phoebe,  that  built  in  the  cowshed,  and 
the  dainty  Humming-bird,  that  haunted  the  honeysuckle  on 
the  porch  and  hummed  an  ancient  spinning-song  to  us  with  his 
wings,  —  where  are  they  all? 

And  why  is  it  that  while  those  have  disappeared,  some  few 
birds  still  remain  with  us  in  spite  of  cold  and  snow  ? 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  BIRDS 

Whither  away,  Robin, 

Whither  away?  , 

Is  it  through  envy  of  the  maple-leaf. 
Whose  blushes  mock  the  crimson  of  thy  breast. 
Thou  wilt  not  stay? 
The  summer  days  were  long,  yet  all  too  brief 
The  happy  season  thou  hast  been  our  guest. 
Whither  away? 

Whither  away,  Bluebird, 
Whither  away? 
The  blast  is  chill,  yet  in  the  upper  sky 
Thou  still  canst  find  the  color  of  thy  wing, 
The  hue  of  May. 
Warbler,  why  speed  thy  Southern  flight?  Ah,  why. 
Thou,  too,  whose  song  first  told  us  of  the  spring, 
Whither  away? 

Whither  away,  Swallow, 
Whither  away? 
Canst  thou  no  longer  tarry  in  the  North, 
Here  where  our  roof  so  well  hath  screened  thy  nest? 
Not  one  short  day? 
Wilt  thou  —  as  if  thou  human  wert  —  go  forth 
And  wanton  far  from  them  who  love  thee  best? 
Whither  away? 

—  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
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THE  FALL  MIGRATION 

If  you  watch  the  birds  you  will  soon  notice  that  some  eat 
only  animal  food,  in  the  shape  of  various  bugs,  worms,  and 
lice,  while  others  eat  seeds  of  various  weeds,  and  grasses,  and 
also  berries.  There  are  many  birds  that,  like  ourselves,  eat  a 
little  of  everything  both  animal  and  vegetable. 

For  instance,  the  Swallows  live  on  insects  of  the  air,  ex- 
cept sometimes  in  the  autumn  flodcing  they  feed  for  a  short 
time  on  bayberries.  The  Phcebe  is  an  insect  eater;  also  the 
Catbird,  though  he  is  fond  of  strawberries  and  cherries  for 
desert. 

You  know  that  when  frost  comes  the  air-flying  insects  arc 
killed,  and  the  gnats,  mosquitoes,  and  flies  that  have  worried  the 
horses  and  cattle  disappear.  For  this  reason  the  birds  that  de- 
pend upon  these  bugs  must  follow  their  food  supply,  and  move 
oflf  further  southward  where  frost  has  not  yet  come. 

This  is  the  «eason  why  so  many  birds  who  feed  on  winged 
insects  leave  us  in  early  autumn,  before  it  is  cold  enough  to 
make  them  uncomfortable ;  they  must  follow  their  food. 

There  are  other  birds  that  when  they  no  longer  have  nest- 
lings to  feed  can  pick  up  a  living  from  berries  and  seeds,  like 
the  Robin,  or  live  the  greater  part  of  the  season  upon  seeds,  like 
the  Sparrows.  These  birds  are  not  driven  away  by  the  first 
frost,  but  many  stay  about  until  the  weather  is  uncomfortably 
cold,  and  some  few  remain  all  winter,  like  the  Meadowlarks, 
Nuthatches,  Jays,  and  Woodpeckers,  who,  having  stout  beaks, 
can  dig  out  grubs  and  insects  from  among  the  roots  of  g^ass 
and  from  tough  tree  bark ;  but  these  too  must  move  on  if  ice 
coats  the  trees  or  snow  buries  their  ground-feeding  places. 

As  a  great  many  birds  spend  the  nesting  season  north  of 
Connecticut  they  pass  by  on  their  way  southward,  and,  if  the 
feeding  is  good,  stay  with  us  sometimes  several  weeks,  so  that 
the  flocks  of  Robins  seen  here  in  October  are  likely  to  be 
those  that  nested  in  the  north,  while  our  own  birds  are  gradu- 
ally drifting  down  the  extreme  south,  where  they  winter. 

This  great  southward  journey  of  the  birds,  that  begins  as 
early  as  August  and  lasts  at  some  seasons  if  the  winter  is  open 
almost  until  Christmas,  is  called  the  fall  mig^tion,  and  when 
it  is  over  the  birds  remaining  with  us  are  classed  as  Winter 
Residents. 
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MARCH 

March!  March!  March!    They  are  coming 

In  troops  to  the  tune  of  the  wind; 
Red-headed  Woodpeckers  drumming, 

Gold-crested  Thrushes  behind. 
Sparrows  in  brown  jackets  hopping 

Past  every  gateway  and  door. 
Finches  with  crimson  caps  stopping 

Just  where  they  stopped  years  before. 
^  — Lucy  Larcom 

THE  SPRING  MIGRATION 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  winter  has  only  fairly  set  in  here  in 
Connecticut  when  people  living  south  of  Virginia  notice  a  dis- 
turbance among  the  Crackles,  Redwings,  Robins,  etc.,  that  tells 
that  they  are  about  to  start  on  their  spring  migration  back  to 
their  more  or  less  northward  nesting  ground,  young  and  old 
together.  For,  like  ourselves,  a  bird  remembers  the  place 
where  it  was  raised,  and  always  tries,  if  possible,  to  make  its 
own  home  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  we  note  the  coming 
of  a  few  often  before  March  ist. 

In  the  autumn  migration  most  birds  travel  in  mixed  flocks, 
of  all  sexes  and  ages ;  but  in  spring  the  males  are  apt  to  take 
the  lead,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  all  is  right,  and  we  often  hear 
the  bugle  call  of  the  male  Baltimore  Oriole  a  week  or  more 
before  his  mate  answers  in  her  rather  fretful  voice. 

All  through  March,  April,  and  May  the  birds  come  on; 
every  morning  will  show  the  trained  eye  some  new  arrival  until 
by  June  ist  they  have  all  either  settled  down  to  the  home  life  of 
the  nest,  or  the  northward  bound  have  passed  on  to  their  sum- 
mer haunts. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  have  the  birds  appear  and  disap- 
pear each  year  that  unless  we  stop  and  think  we  do  not  realize 
how  wonderful  these  journeys  are,  or  the  perils  by  land  and 
water  that  beset  these  frail  birds  of  the  air. 

Some  of  you  children  feel  that  you  have  traveled  a  great 
way  when  you  have  been  to  Boston,  New  York,  or,  perhaps, 
Chicago.  Take  out  your  geography,  and  turn  to  the  map  of 
North  and  South  America.  Put  your  finger  on  Brazil ;  it;  is 
here  that  the  Barn  Swallow  whom  you  watched  darting  in  and 
out  the  hayloft  window  may  have  wintered.  The  frail  Hum- 
ing-bird  goes  to  Central  America  with  its  sooty  cousin  the 
Chimney  Swift,  while  the  Nighthawk,  together  with  many  of 
the  dainty  Wood  Warblers,  make  secret  excursions  through  the 
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tropics,  and  if  they  could  tell  us  what  they  did  and  saw  it 
would  make  even  the  Wise  Men  open  their  eyes. 

One  thing  you  will  notice  in  this  spring  migration:  the 
dull  colored  birds  appear  the  earliest,  and  the  bright  ones, 
like  the  Tanager,  Oriole,  Chat,  and  the  brilliant  warblers,  do  not 
usually  come  until  at  least  some  of  the  trees  are  in  leaf  and 
oflfer  them  shelter.  If  these  bright  birds  traveled  about  when 
everything  is  bleak  and  bare  they  would  have  no  protection 
against  their  enemies  the  Hawks  and  other  Birds  of  JPrey,  as 
they  are  called. 

Nature  is  such  a  wise,  far-seeing  mother  that  she  provides 
for  all  emergencies,  if  man  does  not  meddle  and  upset  her 
plans. 

The  Nest 

When  oaken  woods  with  buds  are  pink. 
And  new-come  birds  each  morning  sing, 

When  fickle  May  on  summer's  brink 
Pauses,  and  knows  not  which  to  fling. 

Whether  fresh  bud  and  bloom  again. 
Or  hoar-frost  silvering  hill  and  plain, 

Then  from  the  honeysuckle  gray 

The  Oriole  with  experienced  quest 
Twitches  the  fibrous  bark  away, 

The  cordage  of  his  hammock-nest. 
Cheering  his  labor  with  a  note 

Rich  as  the  orange  of  his  throat. 

High  o'er  the  loud  and  dusty  road 

The  soft  gray  cup  in  safety  swings, 
To  brim  ere  August  with  its  load 

Of  downy  breasts  and  throbbing  wings, 
O'er  which  the  friendly  elm-tree  heaves 

An  emerald  roof  with  sculptured  eaves. 

Below,  the  noisy  world  drags  by 

In  the  old  way,  because  it  must; 
The  bride  with  heartbreak  in  her  eye, 

The  mourner  following  hated  dust; 
Thy  duty,  winged  flame  of  spring, 

Is  but  to  love,  and  fly,  and  sing. 

O  happy  life,  to  soar  and  sway 

Above  the  life  by  mortals  led, 
Singing  the  merry  months  away, 

Master,  not  slave  of  daily  bread, 
And,  when  the  autumn  comes,  to  flee 

Wherever  sunshine  beckons  thee! 

— James  Russell  Lowell 
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NEST  BUILDING 

When  the  spring  migration  is  over,  we  call  those  birds 
who  have  decided  to  stay  with  us  and  build  their  homes  Sum- 
mer Residents,  and  it  is  from  these  that  we  must  learn  of  the 
home  life  of  birds. 

The  visitors  who  st<^  a  while  on  their  way  to  other  places 
we  may  learn  to  call  by  name,  but  we  can  never  really  know 
them  any  more  than  we  can  a  chance  visitor  who  boards  a  few 
weeks  in  our  vicinity. 

The  nesting  habits  of  birds  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
build  their  homes  vary  according  to  the  necessity  and  skill  of 
the  species.  (See  "  Citizen  Bird,"  which  may  be  found  in 
Traveling  Libraries  Nos,  3,  6,  10,  12,  13,  19,  21,  34,  40.) 

In  their  house-building  you  will  find  that  the  birds  know 
almost  as  many  trades  as  human  beings,  for  among  them  are 
weavers,  basket-makers,  masons,  and  carpenters,  as  well  as 
workers  in  felt,  hair,  and  feathers. 

Many  water  birds  merely  make  a  hollow  in  the  sand  or 
gather  a  few  bits  of  grass  together  for  a  nest. 

The  Grouse,  Quail,  and  Woodcock  scratch  up  a  few  leaves 
in  a  ground  hollow  or  between  stumps,  for,  like  domestic  fowl, 
they  always  nest  on  the  ground,  and,  their  color,  being  dull, 
blend  with  it,  and  you  may  almost  step  on  one  of  these  birds 
when  it  is  on  its  nest  and  never  know  it. 

The  dull-brown  Sparrows  build  nests  of  grasses  set  in  a 
low  bush  or  between  its  roots,  but  the  flaming  Oriole  weaves 
himself  a  snug  hammock  high  out  on  a  swaying  elm  bough 
and  the  Scarlet  Tanager  builds  high  in  an  oak.  The  Blue  Jay 
weaves  small  roots  into  a  firm  nest  set  well  above  reach,  while 
the  Bluebird  lines  a  hollow  in  a  tree  or  takes  an  abandoned 
Woodpecker's  hole  for  his  home.  The  Woodpeckers  chisel  out 
homes  in  tree  trunks,  and  Robins  and  Cliff  and  Bam  Swallows 
use  more  or  less  mud,  and  plaster  the  inside  of  their  homes. 

In  autumn,  when  the  young  have  flown,  you  can  collect 
many  of  these  nests  and  study  their  beautiful  workmanship. 
But  pray  keep  your  hands  off  them  while  they  are  in  use,  for 
it  is  not  being  either  kind  or  polite  to  meddle. 

How  do  you  think  your  mother  would  feel  if  somebody 
climbed  in  at  the  window  and  tumbled  up  your  baby  brother's 
crib,  perhaps  spilling  him  out  on  the  floor,  or  at  least  frighten- 
ing him  badly,  in  order  to  find  out  if  he  slept  on  a  mattress 
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or  a  feather  bed,  or  if  the  crib  itself  was  made  of  wood  or 
metal? 

At  the  time  of  the  spring  migration,  the  birds  that  have 
been  living  in  flocks  all  winter  put  on  fresh  feathers,  and  court 
and  separate  into  pairs  just  as  people  do  when  they  marry  and 
begin  housekeeping.  Naturally  they  feel  very  happy,  and  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other,  and  this  is  what  makes  birds 
break  into  song  when  the  spring  comes  to  give  them  new  life. 

Though  some  few  females  can  sing,  it  is  the  males  who 
make  the  beautiful  music  that  we  hear  in  the  spring  mornings. 
The  female  is  too  busy  with  her  housekeeping  to  do  more  than 
answer,  but  her  husband's  song  cheers  her  while  she  is  brood- 
ing, and  he  probably  tells  her  how  pretty  her  new  feathers  are, 
and  how  much  he  loves  her,  too. 

Among  our  gayly-colored  birds,  unlike  people,  it  is  the 
male  who  wears  the  brightest  clothes.  The  Scarlet  Tanagcr 
and  the  Goldfinch  both  have  plain,  greenish-olive  colored 
wives.  The  female  Blue  Jay  is  of  a  less  bright  hue  than  her 
mate,  and  the  mate  of  the  Rosebreasted  Grosbeak  wears  a 
buff,  brownish-streaked  vest. 

Why?  Because  as  the  mother  bird  spends  more  time  about 
the  nest  than  the  father,  if  she  wore  bright  clothes  she  would 
attract  too  much  attention,  and  cruel  hawks,  squirrels,  and 
thieving  people  would  find  it  too  easily;  and  Nature's  first 
thought  is  always  of  the  care  and  protection  of  young  life, 
whether  of  plant,  bird,  or  beast. 

Almost  all  of  our  birds  feed  the  young  nestling  with  ani- 
mal food,  even  if  they  themselves  are  seed  eaters;  for  little 
birds  must  grow  quickly,  and  you  would  hardly  believe  the 
number  of  worms  and  flying  things  it  takes  to  turn  one  little 
Robin  from  the  queer  helpless,  f eatherless  thing  that  it  is  when 
it  hatches  from  the  egg,  into  the  clumsy,  clamoring  ball  of 
feathers,  with  awkward  wings  and  hardly  a  bit  of  a  tail  to 
balance  it,  that  it  is  when  it  leaves  the  nest. 

No  human  father  and  mother  work  harder  to  feed  their 
children  than  do  these  feathered  parents,  who  toil  cease- 
lessly from  sunrise  until  sunset  to  bring  food  and  share  by 
turns  the  protection  of  the  nest. 

THE  MOULTING 
After  the  nesting  season  is  over,  and  a  pair  of  birds  have 
raised  two,  and,  as  with  the  Wrens,  sometimes  three  broods. 
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the  feathers  of  the  parents  become  worn  and  broken,  and  not 
fit  for  winter  covering,  nor  are  the  wing  quills  strong  enough 
for  the  fall  flight. 

At  this  time,  when  the  young  birds  are  able  to  care  for 
themselves,  the  pairs  no  longer  keep  alone  together,  but,  leav- 
ing their  nesting  haunts,  travel  about  either  in  a  family  party  or 
in  larger  friendly  flocks,  and,  although  some  birds  like  the 
Song  Sparrow  and  Meadowlark  sing  throughout  the  season,, 
the  general  morning  chorus  and  the  nesting  season  end  to- 
gether, in  early  or  middle  July. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  name  the  birds  when  young  and  old 
travel  in  flocks,  for  when  a  male  is  bright  colored  and  the 
female  dull,  the  first  coat  of  the  young  is  often  such  a  mixture 
of  both  that  it  is  easily  mistaken  for  a  wholly  diflfererit  and 
strange  bird. 

In  August  or  September  almost  all  of  our  birds  change  their 
spring  feathers.  This  is  called  moulting.  And  the  brightly 
colored  birds  often  drop  their  wedding  finery  for  dull-colored 
traveling  cloaks,  so  that  they  may  not  be  seen  when  they  fly 
southward  through  the  falling  leaves. 

After  this  season  father  Tanager,  of  the  scarlet  wedding 
coat  with  black  sleeves,  appears  in  yellowish-green,  like  his 
wife,  and  the  little  Tanagers  sometimes  have  mixed  green,, 
yellow,  and  red  garments,  for  all  the  world  like  patchwork 
bedquilts  pieced  without  regard  to  pattern. 

The  jolly  Bobolink  also,  who  in  May  was  the  prize  singer 
of  the  meadows,  and  disported  in  a  coat  of  black,  white,  and 
buff,  now  wears  dull  brown  stripes,  and,  having  forgotten  his 
song,  he  mixes  with  the  young  of  the  year  and  becomes  merely 
the  Reed  Bird  of  the  gunners.  But  in  early  spring  they  will 
moult  again,  and,  before  the  nesting  time,  reappear  among  us 
with  every  black  feather  polished  free  from  rusty  edges  and 
glistening  as  of  old. 

When  father  Tanager  comes  back  he  is  brave  in  red  again, 
though  it  takes  little  Tommy  Tanager  several  moultings  to 
grow  an  equally  red  coat. 

Even  with  the  more  quietly  marked  birds  their  markings 
are  less  distinct  after  the  summer  moult,  so  that  what  is  known- 
as  the  bird's  perfect  or  typical  plumage  is  in  many  species  that 
of  the  nesting  season  alone. 
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VII 

THE  USES  OF  BIRDS 

WHAT  THE  BIRDS  DO  FOR  US 

Perhaps  you  have  never  thought  very  much  about  the  birds. 
You  are  so  accustoiped  to  seeing  them  fly  about  and  to  hearing 
them  sing  that  you  do  not  realize  what  a  strange,  unnatural, 
silent  thing  springtime  would  be  if  the  birds  should  all  sud- 
denly disappear. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  world  would  be  sad  and  lonely  without 
these  beautiful  winged  voices.  But  something  even  more 
dreadful  would  happen  should  they  leave  us :  the  people  of  the 
world  would  be  in  danger  of  starving,  because  the  birds  would 
not  be  here  to  feed  on  the  myriad  worms  and  insects  that  eat 
the  wheat  and  com  and  fruits  upon  which  we  together  with 
other  animals  depend  for  food. 

The  insects  gnawing  at  the  roots  of  the  pasture  grasses 
would  destroy  both  the  summer  grazing  for  the  cattle  and  the 
hay  for  winter  fodder;  if  worms  destroyed  the  forests  there 
would  be  no  trees  for  firewood,  and  also  the  lack  of  shade 
would  make  the  sources  of  our  rivers  dry  up  and  we  should 
soon  suffer  for  water. 

Girls  and  boys  might  never  think  of  this,  but  the  Wise 
Men  who  live  at  Washington,  and  form  the  association  known 
as  the  Biological  Survey,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  in  each  state,  thought  of  this  long  ago. 

They  have  worked  hard  and  proved  the  truth  of  this  whole 
matter,  and  now  know  exactly  upon  what  each  kind  of  bird 
feeds ;  and  laws  are  everywhere  being  made  to  protect  the  use- 
ful birds  from  those  who  are  either  so  stupid  or  so  vicious  that 
they  think  a  bird  is  something  to  be  shot  or  stoned,  and  that 
the  robbing  of  nests  of  eggs  is  a  clever  thing  to  do. 

Any  child  who  stops  to  think  must  realize  one  thing :  As 
almost  all  birds  live  on  animal  food  during  the  nesting  season, 
and  feed  their  young  with  it,  and  many  kinds  eat  it  all  the 
year,  it  follows  that  the  more  birds  we  have  the  fewer  bugs 
there  will  be. 

Also  those  birds  who  feed  on  seeds  and  wild  fruits  destroy 
quantities  of  weed  seeds  that  would  spring  up  and  choke  the 
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crops,  while  they  saw  the  seeds  of  wild  fruits  and  berries,  be- 
cause these  seeds  being  hard  are  dropped  undigested. 

"  But,"  says  some  one,  "  the  Robins  and  Catbirds  came  in 
our  garden  and  bit  the  ripe  side  of  the  strawberries  and 
cherries  that  father  was  growing  for  market,  and  we  had  to 
shoot  them  to  make  them  stay  away." 

This  is  all  true:  some  birds  will  steal  a  few  berries,  but 
for  this  mischief  they  do  good  all  the  rest  of  the  long  season ; 
so  pray  ask  your  father  to  put  a  light  charge  of  powder,  a 
**  blank  cartridge,"  as  it  is  called,  in  the  gun,  that  it  may  give 
the  birds  warning  to  keep  off,  but  not  kill  them ;  and  let  him 
save  all  the  bullets  and  shot  for  the  coward  Crow,  who  not  only 
pulls  the  sprouting  corn  but  robs  smaller  birds  of  both  eggs 
and  young  squabs,  and  for  the  Hen  and  Chicken  Hawks. 

In  the  short  descriptions  of  the  one  hundred  Connecticut 
birds  I  have  tried  to  tell  of  the  chief  food  of  each,  so  that  you 
may  put  a  good  mark  beside  its  name  in  your  memory,  and 
try  to  realize  that  these  birds,  beautiful  as  many  are,  still  have 
a  deeper  claim  upon  you.  I  wish  you  to  see  that  they  as  well 
as  you  are  citizens  of  this  great  Republic  and  do  their  part  for 
the  public  good,  which,  next  to  the  care  and  love  of  home, 
should  be  the  chief  ambition  of  us  all,  men  or  women.  * 

The  Wise  Men  know  this  and  they  have  made  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  birds  and  other  animals  from  cruelty  and  destruction, 
just  as  they  have  made  laws  to  protect  all  other  citizens. 
Listen  to  what  your  state  forbids  you  to  do,  —  to  the  laws 
that  if  you  break  you  must  and  should  be  punished : 

vni 

WARNING!    WHAT  THE  LAW  OF  YOUR  STATE  SAYS 
ABOUT    BIRDS 
{Condensed  for  the  comprehension  of  children) 
No  person  shall  kill,  catch,  or  have  in  possession,  living  or 
dead,  at  any  time,  any  wild  bird  other  than  a  game  bird,  nor 
any  part  thereof,  except  the  English  Sparrow,  Crow,  Great 
Homed  Owl^  or  the  Hawks,  other  than  the  Osprey  or  Fish 
Hawk.     No  person  shall  take,  destroy,  or  disturb,  or  have  in  ^ 
possession  the  nest  or  eggs  of  any  wild  bird. 

Partridge  (or  Ruffed  Grouse),  Woodcock,  and  Quail  may 
be  killed  and  possessed  during  October  and  November  only; 
and  the  sale  of  these  birds  or  shipment  out  of  the  state  is  for- 
bidden. 
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Ducks,  Geese,  Snipe,  Plover,  Rail,  and  Coot  may  be  killed 
from  September  ist  to  April  30th. 

Gray  Squirrels  may  be  killed  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber only. 

Rabbits  may  be  killed  in  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber only. 

It  is  forbidden  to  use  ferrets,  snares,  nets,  or  traps  for  wild 
game  at  any  season. 

It  is  forbidden  to  kill  Deer  in  this  State. 

Hunting  or  Shooting  pn  Sunday  is  forbidden. 

It  is  unlawful  to  kill  Fish  Hawks,  Eagles,  Gulls,  Tems^ 
Loons,  Divers,  Grebes,  Doves,  Wild  Pigeons,  Yellowhammers, 
Meadowlarks,  or  Herons  at  any  time.  (These  are  not  game 
b'irds  in  the  reading  of  the  law.) 

All  who  break  these  laws  are  liable  to  fines  varying  from 
$10  to  $100,  with  officer's  fee  of  $20  added  to  the  cost. 

CRUELTY  TO  WHJ)  ANIMALS 

There  are  many  children  of  foreign  birth  who  would  not 
break  the  laws  of  this  country  if  they  knew  of  them,  but  per- 
haps do  so  innocently  because  they  either  do  not  know,  or  do 
not  speak  English  well  enough  to  understand  them  fully,  and 
think  that  in  this  country  where  they  have  so  much  liberty  they 
are  free  to  do  as  they  like  about  everything. 

There  are  also  those  American,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  well 
as  foreign  born,  who  have  a  cruel  streak  in  them,  and  first  shoi4 
it  by  cruelty  to  helpless,  harmless  animals.  This  should  be 
stopped,  as  much  for  their  good  as  future  citizens  as  for  the 
welfare  of  the  wild  animals  themselves,  for  the  child  who  will 
kill  or  torture  a  dumb  beast  has  the  germs  of  murder  in  him 
that  may  later  in  a  fit  of  passion  break  out  toward  a  fellow 
being. 

What  do  you  think  of  boys  —  yes,  and  girls,  for  I  saw  one 
this  spring  —  who  would  spend  an  afternocm  in  stoning  the 
hanging  nest  of  an  Oriole  until  the  nestlings,  dying,  stopped 
their  pitiful  cries  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  the  rags  of  their 
wonderful  home,  while  their  parents  circled  about  in  ag^ony? 
Sad  to  say  these  were  American  bom  children,  too,  who  very 
well  knew  right  from  wrong. 

When  children  have  this  evil  mind  the  laws  of  the  state 
must  be  used  to  cleanse,  just  as  the  law  may  enter  the  house  and 
do  away  with  contagious  disease.  Cruelty  is  often  as  infe<S 
tious  as  sickness ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  a  sickness  of  the  mind. 
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Protect  the  Birds 

If  birds  are  protected  and  encouraged  to  nest  about  the  farm  and 
garden,  they  will  do  their  share  in  destroying  noxious  insects  and  weeds, 
and  a  few  hours  spent  in  putting  up  boxes  for  Bluebirds,  Martins,  and 
Wrens  will  prove  a  good  investment.  Birds  are  protected  by  law  in 
many  states,  but  it  remains  for  the  agriculturists  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  observed 

The  practical  value  of  birds  in  controlling  insect  pests  should  be  more 
generally  recognized.  It  mav  be  an  easy  matter  to  exterminate  the  birds 
in  an  orchard  or  grain  field,  but  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  one  to  control 
the  insect  pests.  It  is  certain,  too^  that  the  value  of  our  native  Sparrows 
as  weed  destroyers  is  not  appreaated.  Weed  seed  forms  Itfi  impK>rtant 
item  of  the  winter  food  of  many  of  these  birds,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  immense  numbers  of  noxious  weeds  which  are  thus  an- 
nually destroyed —  F.  E,  L.  Beal,  BS, 


IX 
HOW  WE  CAN   PROTECT  BIRDS 

HOUSING  AND  FEEDING 

We  can  help  birds  simply  by  not  hurting  them  and  leaving 
them  as  free  as  possible  to  live  out  their  joyous  lives ;  but  we 
can  do  much  more  if  we  will  leave  some  little  bushy  nooks 
about  the  farm  or  garden,  where  they  may  nest  in  private, 
place  food  in  convenient  places  during  the  long,  cold  winter 
months  for  those  birds  that  remain  with  us,  and  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  raise  more  kittens  than  we  need  to  keep  barn  and 
house  free  of  rats  or  than  we  can  feed  and  care  for. 

Silly  people,  who  shirk  responsibility,  often  say:  "Oh,  I 
couldn't  think  of  drowning  a  kitten;"  and  yet  they  will  let 
dozens  of  them  grow  up  unfed  and  uncared  for,  or  leave  a  litter 
by  the  roadside,  until  in  many  places  a  breed  of  gaunt,  half- 
wild  cats  roam  about  destroying  the  eggs  and  young  of  song 
birds,  game  birds,  and  domestic  fowls  alike. 

A  nice,  comfortable  house  or  barn  cat  is  one  thing,  but  the 
savage  outcast  is  quite  another,  and  should  no  more  be  let  live 
than  a  weasel  or  skunk. 

HOUSING  AND  FEEDING 

When  places  become  thickly  settled,  and  villages  grow  into 
towns  and  towns  into  cities,  one  of  the  first  things  that  troubles 
the  father  and  mother  of  a  family  is  to  find  house  room,  a  suit- 
able place  to  live,  that  shall  be  healthful  for  the  children  and 
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yet  not  be  too  far  from  the  father's  work,  and  many  and  many 
a  family  have  had  to  move  to  inconvenient  places  because  such 
a  home  could  not  be  found  near  by. 

Strange  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  our  little  fellow  citizens, 
the  birds,  have  this  same  trouble. 

In  an  open,  half-wooded  farming  country  there  are  plenty 
of  nesting  haunts,  and  running  brooks  and  ponds  for  the  birds 
who  need  water  by  their  homestead.  But  presently  perhaps 
a  railway  comes  by,  the  land  is  bought  up  and  the  woods  cut 
down  for  railway  ties,  the  brush  is  cleared  from  old  pastures 
and  they  are  turned  into  house  lots.  Old  orchards  are  done 
away  with,  and  everything  is  "  cleaned  up." 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  a  sign  of  progress ;  but  where 
are  the  birds  that  nature  has  told  to  nest  in  tree  hollows,  like 
the  Bluebird,  Chickadee,  the  Tree  Swallow,  Downy  and  Hairy 
Woodpecker,  and  the  jolly  Yellowhammer,  to  find  homes? 

You  will  often  hear  people  say,  "  It  is  too  bad  the  Blue- 
birds are  dying  out ; "  but  if  somewhere  about  the  place  you 
will  fasten  a  hollow  log  or  a  square  bird  box  with  a  single 
round  opening  in  it  to  a  high  fence  post  or  to  a  pole  set  up  on 
purpose,  you  will  soon  see  that  the  Bluebirds  have  not  died  out^ 
but  that  they  have  been  discouraged  in  their  househunting. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  make  bird  houses  too  large,  or  to  have 
many  rooms  in  them,  unless  you  are  hoping  to  attract  Purple 
Martins,  who  like  to  live  in  colonies.  Birds  like  a  whole  build- 
ing to  themselves  quite  as  well  as  people,  and  they  do  not  like 
people  to  come  too  close  and  peep  in  at  their  windows  and 
doors  either- 
Autumn  and  winter  are  the  best  seasons  for  making  and 
placing  bird  boxes;  it  g^ves  time  for  them  to  become  "  weath- 
ered "  before  nesting  time,  and  birds  are  apt  to  be  suspicious  of 
anything  that  looks  too  new  and  fine. 

It  is  also  a  kind  act  for  those  who  live  on  farms  to  leave 
a  few  stacks  of  cornstalks  or  a  sheaf  of  rye  standing  in  a 
fence  corner  as  a  shelter  for  the  game  birds,  who  are  often 
driven  by  cold  to  burrow  in  the  snow  for  cover,  and  fre- 
quently, when  the  crust  freezes  above  them,  die  of  starvation. 

Doing  this  is  wise  as  well  as  kind,  for  it  helps  to  keep  alive 
and  increase  these  valuable  food  birds,  and  makes  better  sport 
for  the  farmers  in  the  time  when  the  law  says  they  may  go 
a-hunting. 
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Of  course  in  every  school  there  are  children  who  do  not  live 
on  farms,  but  these  can  club  together  and  do  what  they  can  to 
feed  and  shelter  the  birds  that  come  about  the  schoolhouse. 


A  SCHOOLYARD  RESTAURANT 

As  you  have  already  learned,  some  birds  eat  insects  and 
others  seed  foods,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  some  birds  prefer 
meat  and  some  bread ;  so  if  you  wish  to  suit  all  kinds  you  must 
feed  them  with  sandwiches,  made  of  both  bread  and  meat. 

"  Sandwiches  for  birds !  —  how  foolish !  "  I  hear  some 
one  say.  Stop  and  think  a  moment,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
merely  a  way  of  expression,  a  figure  of  speech,  as  it  is  called. 

Give  the  birds  the  material,  crumbs,  cracked  com,  hayloft 
sweepings,  bits  of  fat  bacon,  suet,  or  bones  that  have  some 
rags  of  meat  attached,  and  they  will  make  their  own  sand- 
wiches, each  one  to  its  taste. 

If  this  food  is  merely  scattered  upon  the  ground  it  will 
attract  mice,  rats,  and  other  rodents,  but  if  a  regular  lunch 
counter  is  prepared  for  the  food  you  will  find  that  the  birds  will 
appreciate  the  courtesy,  become  liberal  customers  and  run  up 
a  long  bill ;  this,  however,  they  will  pay  with  music  when  spring 
comes. 

A  SUGGESTION  K)R  THE  LUNCH  COUNTER 

Every  school  has  a  flag  pole,  and,  while  some  are  fastened 
to  the  building  itself,  many  stand  free  and  are  planted  in  the 
3rard. 

Around  this  pole  a  square  or  circular  shelf  about  eight 
inches  wide  can  be  fastened,  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
edged  with  a  strip  of  beading,  barrel  hoops,  or  the  like.  A 
dozen  tenpenny  nails  should  be  driven  on  the  outside  edge 
at  intervals,  like  the  spokes  to  a  wheel,  and  the  whole  neatly 
painted  to  match  the  pole. 

Then  each  week  one  child  should  be  appointed  as  Bird 
Steward,  his  or  her  duties  being  to  collect  the  scraps  after 
the  noon  dinner  hour  and  place  them  neatly  on  the  counter, 
the  crusts  and  crumbs  on  the  shelf  and  the  meat  to  be  hung  on 
the  spikes. 

Nothing  will  come  amiss  —  pine  cones,  beechnuts,  the  shells 
of  hard  boiled  eggs  broken  fine,  apple  cores,  half  cleaned 
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nuts ;  and  if  the  children  will  tell  their  parents  of  the  counter, 
they  will  often  put  an  extra  scrap  or  so  in  the  dinner  pail  to 
help  the  feast  Or  the  fortunate  children  whose  fathers  keep 
the  market,  the  grocery  store,  or  the  mill,  may  be  able  to  obtain 
enough  of  the  wastage  to  leave  an  extra  supply  on  Friday,  so 
that  the  pensioners  need  not  go  hungry  over  Sunday. 

All  the  while  the  flag  will  wave  gayly  above  little  Citizen 
Bird,  as  under  its  protection  he  feeds  upon  his  human  brothers' 
bounty. 

AN   ADIRONDACK  LUNCH   COUNTER 

In  the  Adirondacks  in  March,  1900,  the  snow  fell  over  four  feet 
<feep,  and  wild  birds  were  driven  from  the  deep  woods  to  seek  for  food 
near  the  habitation  of  maa  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  lunch  counter 
with  "meals  at  all  hours"  might  suit  the  convenience  of  some  of  the 
visitors  to  my  orchard,  so  I  fixed  a  plank  out  in  front  of  the  house, 
nailed  pieces  of  raw  and  cooked  meat  to  it,  sprinkled  bread  crumbs  and 
seeeds  around,  and  awaited  results. 

The  first  caller  was  a  Chickadee.  He  tasted  the  meat,  seemed  to 
'enjoy  it,  and  went  off  for  his  mate.  They  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
afraid  when  I  stood  on  the  veranda  and  watched  them*  and  after  a  time 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  noises  in  the  house;  but  only  one  would 
<eat  at  a  time.  The  other  one  seemed  to  keep  watch.  I  set  my  camera 
and  secured  a  picture  of  one  alone.  While  focusing  for  the  meat  one 
Chickadee  came  and  commenced  eating  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  a 
second  later  its  mate  perched  on  my  hand  as  I  turned  the  focusing 
screw. 

I  saw  the  Chickadees  tear  off  pieces  of  meat  and  suet  and  hide  them 
in  the  woodpile.  This  they  did  repeatedly,  and  later  in  the  day  would 
•come  back  and  eat  them  if  the  lunch  counter  was  empty. 

My  observation  in  this  respect  is  confirmed  by  a  lumberman,  who 
noticed  that  when  eating  his  lunch  back  in  the  woods  the  Chickadees 
were  very  friendly  and  would  carry  off  scraps  of  meat  and  hide  them, 
-coming  back  for  more  time  and  again. 

The  next  day  another  pair  of  Chickadees  and  a  pair  of  White- 
hreasted  Nuthatches  came.  The  Nuthatches  had  a  presumptuous  way 
of  taking  possession,  and  came  first  one  and  then  both  together.  The 
Chickadees  fiew  back  and  forth  in  an  impatient  manner,  but  every  time 
they  went  near  the  meat  the  Nuthatches  would  fly  or  hop  toward  them, 
uttering  what  sounded  to  me  like  a  nasal,  French  no,  no,  no,  and  tiie 
Chickadees  would  retire  to  await  their  turn  when  the  Nuthatches  were 
away. 

The  news  of  the  free  -lunch  must  have  traveled  as  rapidly  in  the  bird 
world  as  gossip  in  a  country  town  usually  does,  for  before  long  a  beau- 
tiful male  Hairy  Woodpecker  made  his  appearance,  and  came  regularly 
night  and  morning  for  a  number  of  days.  Hunger  made  him  bold,  and 
he  would  allow  me  to  walk  to  within  a  few  feet  of  him  when  changing 
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plates  in  the  camera.  It  was  interesting  to  note  hb  position  on  the 
plank.  When  he  was  eating,  his  tail  was  braced  to  steady  his  body. 
He  did  not  stand  on  his  feet,  except  when  I  attracted  his  attention  by 
tapping  on  the  window,  but  when  eating  put  his  feet  out  in  front  of  him 
in  a  most  peculiar  manner.  This  position  enabled  him  to  draw  his 
head  far  back  and  gave  more  power  to  the  stroke  of  his  bill,  and  shows 
that  Woodpeckers  are  not  adapted  for  board-walking. 

Of  course  the  smaller  Downy  Woodpeckers  were  around;  they  al- 
ways are  in  the  orchard  toward  spring.  I  also  had  a  flock  of  Redpolls 
come  a  number  of  times  after  a  little  bare  spot  of  ground  began  to 
show,  but,  although  they  ate  seeds  I  put  on  the  ground,  they  would  not 
come  up  on  the  lunch  counter  and  did  not  stay  very  long.  Beautiful 
Pine  Grosbeaks  came,  too,  but  they  preferred  picking  up  the  seeds  they 
found  under  the  maple  trees.  The  American  Goldfinches,  in  their 
Quaker  winter  dresses,  called,  but  the  seeds  on  some  weeds  in  the 
garden  just  peeping  above  the  snow  pleased  them  better  than  a  more 
elaborate  lunch,  and  sasring  **  per-chic-o-ree  "  they  would  leave.  —  F.  A. 
Van  Sant,  Jay,  N.  Y.,  in  Btrd-Lorg. 


Ed.~86 
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The  Birds  of  Autumn 

When  school  opens  the  early  part  of  September  the  birds' 
family  life  as  well  as  the  moulting  season  is  over,  and  they  arc 
gathering  in  flocks,  and  shift  about  constantly,  even  before 
they  start  on  their  journey  south. 

If  you  have  not  learned  the  names  of  the  brightly-colored 
birds  in  springtime  you  will  not  name  them  now,  for  they  arc 
wearing  their  dull  traveling  cloaks^  and  even  the  plainly- 
dressed  sparrows  and  thrushes  are  not  as  distinctly  marked 
as  in  spring.  You  will  at  once  see  that  the  Robin,  whose 
breast  in  spring  was  the  brick-red  color  of  a  new  flower  pot, 
has  grown  paler,  and  the  Bluebird's  cinnamon-colored  vest  has 
also  faded. 

Yet  there  are  some  birds  that  you  will  notice  now  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  though  they  have  been  about  all  the  season, 
and  others  that  drop  in  from  the  north  one  by  one  for  either  a 
long  stay  or  a  short  visit. 

The  Swallows  are  flocking,  and  the  Crow-Blackbirds  are 
walking  all  over  the  fields,  while  the  saucy  Jays,  the  largest  of 
our  three  blue  birds,  come  about  boldly  and  begin  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  nut  and  acorn  crop.  The  Song  Sparrow,  our  dear 
little  friend,  sings  now  and  then,  but  his  cousin,  the  White- 
throat,  will  be  coming,  and  perhaps  whisper  softly,  "All  day 
whittling-whittling,"  as  he  feeds  under  the  bushes. 

Some  morning  you  will  see  a  few  slate-gray  birds  with 
white  vests  and  two  white  tail  feathers,  that  show  when  they 
fly.  These  are  Juncos,  from  the  north,  and  they  will  stay 
about  all  winter,  if  you  make  the  lunch  counter  attractive. 

If  there  are  some  old  apple  trees  near  by,  trees  with  cracks 
full  of  grubs  and  insects  that  are  hiding  for  the  winter,  any 
fine  morning  you  will  see  a  pair  of  black  and  white  striped 
birds,  one  with  a  red  patch  on  the  back  of  its  head. 

These  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downy  Woodpecker,  the  smallest 
of  their  tribe,  and  they  are  great  bug  killers.  If  you  did  not 
know  you  might  think  that  they  were  sucking  sap,  because  of 
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the  little  holes  their  chisel  bills  leave  behind,  but  they  are  merely 
pulling  out  the  insect  hiding  in  the  hollow.  They  can  tell 
just  where  it  is  by  tapping  with  the  beak,  as  a  man  can  tell  by 
tapping  a  wall  with  his  hammer  the  precise  spot  where  a  stud 
is  and  where  the  wall  is  hollow. 

About  this  time  the  Downy's  friend,  the  handsome  Yellow- 
bellied  Sapsucker  may  appear;  but  you  will  not  care  to  have 
him  stay  long,  for  he  does  suck  sap,  and  if  he  stays  too  long 
in  one  spot  the  trees  will  suffer.  Then  there  is  the  Flicker,  the 
^^S  pigeon  woodpecker,  with  his  wings  lined  with  dull  gold, 
speckled  back,  with  a  white  spot  over  the  tail,  and  a  red  mark 
on  the  nape  of  neck. 

You  will  look  and  rub  your  eyes  and  look  again.  Is  it  a 
mouse  running  upward  round  and  round  the  tree  ?  No,  for  it 
has  feathers  and  a  sharp,  curved  bill,  and  it  is  a  little,  brownish 
bird  with  a  light  breast,  much  smaller  than  an  English  Spar- 
row, and  as  it  creeps  about  its  dark  eyes  spy  out  hundreds  of 
insects  in  the  bark  —  the  Brown  Creeper. 

Quack,  quack,  and  a  short-tailed  bird  of  chunky  build,  gray 
back,  black  head,  and  white  breast  comes  running  down  the 
tree  head  foremost,  and  stops  to  look  at  you  still  in  this  same 
strange  position.  It  is  the  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  and  he 
will  stay  all  winter  if  you  will  put  suet  on  the  lunch  counter, 
as  well  as  his  little  chum,  the  white-faced,  black-capped 
Chickadee,  who  is  looking  down  at  him  from  above  and  calling 
his  own  name  merrily  at  the  same  time,  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  mistaken  for  anyone  else. 

Before  it  is  time  for  folks  to  go  a-hunting  some  morning 
you  may  see  a  flock  of  young  Quail,  or  Bob-whites,  cross  the 
road,  all  running  together  like  chickens,  for  they  have  never 
yet  heard  a  gun  and  so  they  do  not  fear  man.  Bob  himself  is 
shy  in  autumn  and  silent  except  for  the  few  sweet  notes  of  his 
"  scatter  call "  by  which  he  signals  to  a  scattered  flock. 

This  is  the  time  that- when  a  boy  sees  little  round  holes  in 
the  mud  by  the  spring  in  the  morning  he  knows  that  a  Wood- 
cock has  been  feeding  there  the  night  before. 

October  comes,  and  the  leaves  fall  slowly  if  it  is  a  late  season. 
As  the  twigs  of  some  trees  grow  bare  you  will,  if  you  look 
carefully  in  evergreens  or  among  apple  boughs,  see  two  little 
birds,  one  smaller  than  any  other  bird  except  a  Winter  Wren 
or  a  Humming-bird;  it  has  a  dull  olive-green  back,  with  a 
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cap  of  bright  orange  bordered  with  black,  and  whitish  under 
parts.  This  is  the  Golden-Crowned  Kinglet,  from  the  north. 
Its  friend  is  an  inch  longer  and  has  a  back  of  bluish  gray 
streaked  with  black,  and  ornamented  with  four  small,  yellow 
patches,  one  on  the  crown,  one  on  the  rump,  and  one  on  each 
side  of  the  breast.  It  is  the  Myrtle  Warbler.  At  this  season 
these  spots  are  not  as  clear  as  in  spring,  but  the  rump  spot  is 
quite  distinct.  You  will  need  to  become  acquainted  with  this 
bird,  because  he  will  be  about  all  winter. 

What  is  that  mite  in  dark  brown  feathers  with  a  short  pert 
tail,  that  is  playing  hide  and  seek  about  the  woodpile?  The 
Winter  Wren,  surely,  Jennie  Wren's  little  cousin,  and  just  as 
amusing  as  she,  even  if  a  bit  more  shy.  These  days  you  will 
see  the  Hawks  sailing  above  and  calling,  and  the  Hoot  and 
Screech  Owls  will  come  nearer  the  house.  Do  not  shoot  at 
them ;  only  the  Great  Homed  Owl  of  lonely  places  does  harm. 
The  smaller  ones  hunt  the  ground  mice  from  the  gardens  and 
fields ;  if  you  do  not  believe  me  look  under  the  tree  where  these 
birds  roost,  and  you  will  often  find  little  balls  made  of  the  fur 
and  bones  of  hurtful  rodents  that  the  owl  could  not  digest  and 
so  spat  up. 

If  you  live  near  a  large  pond  or  salt  marsh  tract  you  may 
see  Ducks  and  Geese  settling  at  night  to  rest  either  on  the 
water  or  among  the  weeds,  or  possibly  you  may  chance  upon 
a  great  Heron  standing  in  a  pool  fishing,  or  hear  a  Loon  give 
his  laughing  cry,  or  see  a  Grebe,  that  at  a  little  distance  you 
may  mistake  for  a  duck,  dive,  and,  in  a  flash,  come  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  a  hundred  feet  away. 

The  Herring  Gulls  are  also  back  from  their  breeding  places, 
and  chatter  noisily  as  they  gather  on  the  sandbars  or  move  out 
in  a  body  to  feed. 

The  yellow,  blackcapped  Goldfinches  of  summer  are  now 
greenish-brown,  but  you  can  tell  them  by  their  dipping  flight 
If  suddenly  a  flock  of  them  scatters  in*  great  alarm,  ten  to  one 
either  a  swift  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  has  dashed  among  them 
or  else  a  Shrike  or  Butcher  Bird,  who,  though  not  a  Hawk, 
has  a  powerful  head  and  cruel  hooked  beak. 

At  this  time  the  birds  of  summer  have  slipped  away  —  but 
it  only  serves  to  make  those  who  remain  of  more  importance 
—  until  at  last  when  Thanksgiving  Day  comes,  if  there  has 
been  hard  frost,  even  the  Woodcock,  Redwings,  Grackles, 
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Cowbirds,  Kingfishers,  and  friendly  Chipping  Sparrow  will 
have  vanished. 


XI 


WINTER  BIRDS  IN  CONNECTICUT 

This  is  the  time  to  keep  the  lunch  counter  well  supplied, 
and  to  leave  the  door  of  the  woodshed  open  on  the  side  away 
from  the  wind  when  it  snows,  if  there  is  no  brush  heap  at  hand 
or  climip  of  cedars  or  other  evergreens  where  birds  may  seek 
shelter,  for  these  frail  beings  cannot  long  withstand  hunger  and 
cold  when  they  come  hand  in  hand,  and  of  the  two  they  dread 
cold  the  most. 

At  this  time  the  permanent  resident  birds  will  be  seen  at 
intervals,  though  a  birdless  week  may  sometimes  come  and  you 
will  think  they  are  all  frozen,  l?ut  with  sun  and  a  south  wind 
they  will  be  either  seen  or  heard  again.     * 

The  following  list  of  common  permanent  residents  and 
winter  visiting  land  birds  of  the  middle  eastern  states  you  will 
find  useful  for  learning  what  birds  you  may  reasonably  expect 
to  find.    The  resident  are : 


Bob  White 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Red-shouldered  Hawk 

Meadowlark  (in  South  Conn.) 

Long-eared  Owl 

Screech  Owl 

Great  Homed  Owl 

Downy  Woodpecker 

Robin 

Bluebird 

Song  Sparrow 

White-breasted  Nuthatch 

Winter  visitors : 

Homed  Lark 

Snowflake 

Longspur 

Redpoll 

Am.  Crossbill 

White-throated  Sparrow 

Snow  Owl 

Tree  Sparrow 


Red-tailed  Hawk 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk 
Barred  Owl 
Cedar  Waxwing 
Hairy  Woodpecker 
Flicker 
Blue  Jay 
Crow 

Meadowlark 
Am.  Goldfinch 
Purple  Finch 
Chickadee 


Junco 

Myrtle  Warbler 

Northern  Shrike 

Winter  Wren 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet 

Brown  Creeper 

Pine  Grosbeak 
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The  commonest  of  the  several  winter  duck  of  the  beaches  is 
the  noisy  Old  Squaw,  while  sometimes  the  Loon  also  winters 
about  open  water.  The  Black  Duck  is  an  occasional  winter 
guest ;  also  the  Black  Coot,  Bufflehead,  and  Broadbill. 
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XII 

BIRDS  IN  SPRING 

THB  ANGLBR's  REVSILLB 

What  time  the  rose  of  dawn  is  laid  across  the  lips  of  night. 
And  all  the  drowsy  little  stars  have  fallen  asleep  in  light, 
*Tis  then  a  wandering  wind  awakes,  and  runs  h-om  tree  to  tree. 
And  borrows  words  from  all  the  birds  to  sound  the  reveille. 

This  is  the  carol  the  Robin  throws 

Over  the  edge  of  the  valley; 
Listen  how  boldly  it  flows, 

Sally  on  sally : 

Tirra-ltrra,  down  the  river, 
Laughing  water  all  a-quiver. 
Day  is  near,  clear,  clear. 

Fish  are  breaking. 

Time  for  waking. 

Tup,  tup,  tup! 
Do  you  heart   All  clear. 

Wake  up! 

The  phantom  flood  of  dreams  has  ebbed  and  vanished  with  the  dark. 
And  like  a  dove  the  heart  forsakes  the  prison  of  the  ark; 
Now  forth  she  fares  through  friendly  woods  and  diamond-fields  of  dew. 
While  every  voice  cries  out  "  Rejoice  I "  as  if  the  world  were  new. 

This  is  the  ballad  the  Bluebird  sings. 

Unto  his  mate  replying, 
Shaking  the  tune  from  his  wings 

While  he  is  flying: 

Surely,  surely,  surely. 

Life  is  dear 

Even  here. 

Blue  above, 

You  to  love. 
Purely,  purely,  purely. 

There's  wild  azalea  on  the  hill,  and  roses  down  the  dell. 
And  just  a  spray  of  lilac  still  abloom  beside  the  well ; 
The  columbine  adorns  the  rocks,  the  laurel  buds  grow  pink. 
Along  the  stream  white  arums  gleam,  and  violets  bend  to  drink. 

This  is  the  song  of  the  Yellowthroat, 

Fluttering  gaily  beside  you; 
Hear  how  each  voluble  note 

Offers  to  guide  you : 
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Which  way,  sir? 
I  say,  sir. 
Let  me  teach  you, 
I  beseech  you! 
Are  you  wishing 
Jolly  fishing f 
This  way,  sir! 
Let  me  teach  you. 


Oh  come,  forget  your  f6es  and  fears,  and  leave  your  cares  behind. 
And  wander  forth  to  try  your  luck,  with  cheerful,  quiet  mind; 
For  be  your  fortune  great  or  small,  you'll  take  what  God  may  give^ 
And  all  the  day  your  heart  will  say,  "  'Tis  luck  enough  to  live." 

This  is  the  song  the  Brown  Thrush  flings 

Out  of  his  thicket  of  roses; 
Hark  how  it  warbles  and  rings, 

Mark  how  it  closes: 

Lucli,  luck. 

What  luckr 

Good  enough  for  me! 

I'm  alive,  you  see. 

Sun  shining,  no  repining; 

Never  borrow  idle  sorrow; 

Drop  it!    Cover  it  up! 

Hold  your  cup! 

Joy  will  nil  it. 

Don't  spill  it! 

Steady,  be  ready. 

Love  your  luck! 

-^  Henry  Van  Dyke  in  Bird-Lore 


REDWINGS  AND   PUSSYWILLOWS 

How  do  the  birds  know  when  spring  has  come?  How  can 
they  tell  the  difference  between  a  warm  day  in  December  and 
a  warm  day  in  March?  We  cannot  tell,  but  they  do  kno)«r 
all  the  same. 

The  Crackles  and  Redwings  will  not  return  for  the  wannest 
December  sun ;  but  let  the  March  sun  but  blink  and  they  are  up 
and  away,  and  often  steal  a  march  on  shy  Puss)rwillow  her- 
self. 

These  birds  usually  return  to  Connecticut  in  March,  reach- 
ing  the  southern  border  as  indicated : 
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Purple  Crackle 

Redwing 

Song  Sparrow 

Robin 

Bluebird 

Woodcock 

Phoebe 


Meadowlark 
Cowbird 
Fox  Sparrow 
Kingfisher 
Mourning  Dove 
Field  Sparrow 


In  April  we  may  look  for  these.  The  regular  coming  of 
the  birds  depends  upon  the  season.  If  mild  they  come  gfradu- 
ally,  if  stormy  by  fits  and  starts,  sometimes  almost  in  mixed 
flocks: 


Great  Blue  Heron 
Purple  Finch 
Vesper  Sparrow 
Chipping  Sparrow 
Tree  Swallow 


>  First  half 


Black  and  White  Warbler 
Oven  Bird 
House  Wren 


Bam  Swallow 
Creen  Heron 
Spotted  Sandpiper 
Whip-poor-will 
Chimney  Swift 
Towhee 
Purple  Martin 
Bark  Swallow 

Brown  Thrasher 
Catbird 
Wood  Thrush 


'  Last  half 


IN  APPLE  BLOSSOM  TIMB  LOOK  FOK  OSIOLBS  AND  ALL  THB  BRIGHTLY 
COLORED  BIKDS 

In  May  you  must  get  up  early  and  keep  both  eyes  and  ears 
wide  open  if  you  would  name  this  month's  share  of  our  one 
hundred  birds.  All  that  have  not  come  must  do  so  now  or 
never,  though  crippled  or  sick  birds  may  straggle  along  at  any 
time. 


Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

Nighthawk 

Humming-bird 

Kingbird 

Baltimore  Oriole 

Bobolink 

Indigo  Bird 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 


Scarlet  Tanager 
Red-eyed  Vireo 
Yellow  Warbler 
Maryland  Yellow-throat 
Yellow-breasted  Chat 
Redstart 
Veery 
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XIII 

Birds  Commonly  to  be  Seen  in  Connecticut 

In  the  list  of  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,  as  arranged 
by  the  American  Ornithologist's  Union,  the  rational  arrange- 
ment of  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  ascending  in  the  scale 
is  followed,  hence  the  less  familiar  Water  Birds  would  oxne 
first. 

In  this  group  of  brief  biographies  I  have  begun  with  the 
highest  order,  the  Perching  Song  Birds,  because  these  arc 
usually  the  most  well-known, 

I  have  in  the  key  grouped  the  birds  roughly,  in  regard  to 
their  general  colors  as  seen  in  the  field,  after  the  method  em- 
ployed successfully  in  my  book  Birdcraft,  from  which  the  tech- 
nical descriptions  have  been  taken  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Macmillan  Co.  for  use  in  this  pamphlet  only. 

The  letters  placed  after  the  name  of  the  bird  in  the  biog- 
raphy indicate  the  time  of  year  that  they  are  with  us  in 
Connecticut : 

S.  R.,  Summer  Resident.  Coming  in  spring  and  remaining 
to  nest. 

S.  v..  Summer  Visitor.  Coming  for  a  time  after  nesting 
season. 

R.,  Resident.  Species  seen  all  the  year,  many  or  few  accord- 
ing to  weather. 

W.  v..  Winter  Visitors.  Birds  of  the  north  visiting  us  in 
winter. 

KEY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  BIRDS. 

I    LAND   BIRDS 
Birds  Bright  or  Brick-red,  Orange,  or  with  Red  Markings 

Breast  and  belly  brick  red.  Above  olive  gray,  black  head.  Black  tail 
white  spots  on  outer  quills.  Throat  streaked  black  and  white. 
Bill  yellow,  dark  tip.    Dark  feet 

American  Robin.    See  page  47- 

Blue-black  above,  white  belly,  sides  and  wing  linings  orange-salmop. 
Feet  and  bill  black.    Flits  about  in  trees.    Spring  and  summer. 
American  Redstart.    See  page  67. 
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Rich  scarlet    Wings,  tail,  and  feet  black.    Spring  and  summer. 

Scarlet  Tanager.    See  page  75. 
Above  strawberry-red  with  gray  fleckings.     Wings  and  tail  brown. 
Heavy  blackish  bill.    Winter  bird. 

Pine  Grosbeak.    See  page  78. 

General  color  Indian-red.  Wings  and  tail  brownish.  Beak  distinctly 
crossed  at  tip.    Winter  bird  of  cone-bearing  trees. 

American  Crossbill.    See  page  80. 

Red,  conspicuously  crested.  Black  throat  and  band  around  beak.  Beak 
light  red ;  feet  brown.    Summer  and  winter  migrant.    Uncommon. 

Cardinal.    See  page  142. 

Black  head,  throat,  and  upper  half  of  back.  Wings  black,  larger  coverts 
tipped  and  inner  feathers  edged  with  white.  Middle  tail  quills 
black,  everywhere  else  orange-flame.  Feet  and  bill  slatish  black. 
Spring  and  summer. 

Baltimore  Oriole.    See  page  97. 

Breast  rose-carmine,  which  color  extends  under  the  wings.  Above 
black ;  belly,  rump,  three  outer  tail  quills,  and  two  spots  on  wings 
white.    Heavy  brown  bill.    Summer. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.    See  page  8p. 

Crown,  chin,  and  throat  bright  red.  Above  black,  white,  and  yellowish ; 
below  greenish  yellow.  Tail  black,  white  on  the  middle  feathers, 
white  edge  to  wing  coverts.  A  tree-creeper.  Bill  pointed,  about 
as  long  as  head. 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.    See  page  114. 

Head,  neck,  and  throat  crimson.  Back,  wings,  and  tail  bluish  black. 
White  below,  much  white  on  wings,  and  white  rump.  A  tree- 
creeper.    Bill  horn-colored. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker.    See  page  114. 

Birds  Conspicuously  Blue 

Agure-blue  above.  Wings  blue  with  blackish  tips,  upper  breast  brick- 
red,  lower  parts  white.    Bill  and  feet  black.    All  the  year. 

Bluebird.    See  page  49. 

Deep  blue,  in  some  lights  having  a  greenish  cast.  Wings  and  tail 
washed  thinly  with  brownish.  Bill  dark  above.  Spring  and 
summer. 

Indigo  BuNTiNa    See  page  91. 

Lead-blue  above;  head  finely  crested ;  wing  coverts  and  tail  bright  blue, 

barred  with  black.     Below  grayish  white  with  a  black  collar. 

All  the  year. 

Blue  Jay.    See  page  102. 

Above  lead-blue,  variegated  with  black.  Below  whitish,  two  dull  blue 
bands  across  breast  Long  crest;  straight  bill  longer  than  head. 
Spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 

Belted  Kingfisher.    See  page  118. 
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Birds  Either  Yellow  or  with  Conspicuous  Yellow  Markings 

Above  rich  olwe-yellow,  breast  and  under  parts  golden  yellow.  Breast' 
streaked  with  light  brown.    Feet  brown.    Summer  bird. 

Yellow  Wasbler.    See  page  62. 

Crown,  sides  of  breast,  and  rump  yellow,  less  bright  in  fall  and  winter, 
above  slate  color,  striped  and  streaked  with  black.  Whitish  be> 
low.    Bill  and  feet  black. 

Myrtle  Wasbler.    See  page  64. 

Under  parts,  including  wing  and  tail  coverts,  yellow,  grading  to  white 
on  middle  of  belly.  Above  olive,  head  masked  with  black.  Bill 
black;  flesh-colored  feet    Summer. 

Maryland  Yellow-throat.    See  page  65. 

Brilliant  yellow  throat,  breast,  and  wing  linings.  Olive-green  above; 
strong,  curving  blue-black  bill;  feet  lead-colored.  (Larger  than 
the  preceding  species,  voice  strong.)    Summer. 

Yellow-breasted  Chat.    See  page  66. 

Body,  all  but  wings,  tai!,  and  frontlet,  clear  gamboge  yellow.    Frontlet 
black;  wings  black,  varied  with  white.    In  winter  dull  olive. 
American  Goldfinch.    See  page  82. 

LARGE  GROUND-FEEDING  BIRDS 

Under  parts  bright  yellow,  black  throat  crescent.  Paler  in  autumn. 
Much  variegated  above,  general  color  brown.  Bill  stout  and 
straight,  strong  legs,  a  walker.  A  ground  feeder  and  meadow 
bird.    All  the  year. 

Meadowlark.    See  page  9$, 

Birds  Conspicuously  Black,  Dusky,  or  Dark  Gray 

Above  olive-gray;  head  black.  Wings  dark  brown;  tail  black,  with 
white  spots  on  the  two  outer  quills.  Entire  breast  and  belly  pale 
brick-red.  Throat  streaked  with  black  and  white;  white  eyelids. 
Bill  yellow,  dusky  at  tip ;  feet  dark.    All  the  year. 

American  Robin.    See  page  47. 

Clear,  deep  slate  above;  under  parts  light  gray.    Crown  and  tail  black; 

vent  rust-red.    S.  R. 

Catbird.    See  page  sd 

Dark  bluish  slate  all  over,  except  lower  breast  and  belly,  which  arc 
grayish  white,  and  form  a  vest  Several  outer  tail  feathers  white, 
which  are  conspicuous  in  fl3ring.  Bird  of  autumn  and  winter. 
Autumn,  winter,  spring. 

Slate-colored  Junco.    See  page  87. 

Head,  neck,  breast,  back,  and  middle  tail  feathers  black.     Belly  and 

spots  on  outer  tail  feathers  white.     Sides  light  bay.    Red  tytt, 

black  bill,  light-brown  feet    S.  R. 

TowHES.    See  page  B^ 
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Above  black;  belly,  rump,  three  outer  tail  quills,  and  two  spots  on  wings 
white.  Breast  rose-carmine,  whidi  color  extends  under  the 
wings. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.    See  page  8p. 

Above  bluish  ash,  lighter  on  the  rump  and  shoulders ;  below  light  gray, 
waved  with  darker  lines.  Black  bar  on  each  side  of  head ;  wings 
and  tail  black,  outer  quills  of  latter  white-tipped.  Blackish  beak ; 
legs  bluish  black.    Winter  bird. 

Northern  Shrike.    See  page  68. 

Black  head,  chin,  tail,  and  under  parts.  Buff  patch  on  back  of  neck; 
also  buff  edges  to  some  tail  feathers.  Rump  and  upper  wing 
coverts  white.    Bill  brown.    Meadow  bird.    R. 

BoBOUNK.    See  page  g2. 

Conspicuous  birds  of  autumn  and  winter,  feeding  on  tree  branches  and 
trunks.  Crown,  throat,  and  neck  black;  cheeks  white.  Brown- 
ish gray  above;  below  white,  shaded  to  gray.  Wings  and  tail 
gray,  with  white  edgings.    Bill  and  feet  black. 

Chickadee.    See  page  52. 

Body  flat  and  compact  Above  slate-blue;  top  of  head  and  nape  black. 
Wings  blackish,  edged  with  slate;  belly  white,  growing  rusty 
toward  vent.  Bill  dark  lead  color;  feet  dark  brown.  Tree- 
creepers;  most  conspicuous  in  autumn  and  winter. 

White-breasted  Nuthatch.    See  page  53. 

Glossy,  metallic  black,  iridescent  tints  on  head,  tail,  and  wings.  Tail 
long;  feet  black.    S.  R. 

PuRFLB  Crackle.    See  page  94. 

♦Crows 

Large  bird,  glossy,  purplish  black.  Wings  appear  saw-toothed  in  flying, 
tail  extending  beyond  wings.    Bill  and  feet  black.    All  the  year. 

American  Crow.    See  page  100. 

BIRDS  OF  the  air,  DASHING  FROM  THEIR  PERCH  TO  SEIZE  INSECTS 

Above  dark  ash ;  head,  wings,  and  tail  black ;  orange-red  streak  on  poll. 

Beneath  grayish  white,  darkest  on  breast,  tail  terminating  in  a 

white  band.    S.  R. 

Kingbird.    See  page  104. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR  FEEDING  ON  THE  WING 

A  sooty-brown,  swallow-like  bird,  building  in  chimneys.    Wings  longer 

than  tail,  which  is  nearly  even,  the  shafts  of  the  quills  ending  in 

sharp  spines.    S.  R. 

Chimney  Swift.    See  page  no. 

Brown  or  Brownish  Birds,  of  Various  Sizes  and  Markings 

BROWN  OR  OLIVE  BACKS ;  RATHER  LONG,  SLENDER  BILLS.  LIGHTISH  BREASTS, 
MORE  OR  LESS  SPECKLED.  ALL  FINE  SONGSTERS,  RUNNING  OR  HOP- 
PING ON  THE  GROUND 


*The  Common  SUrling  recently  introduced  from  Europe  and  now  found  in 
■Sottthem  Connecticut  will  be  found  on  pagB  99. 
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Above  tawny-brown,  deepest  on  head;  whitish  eye  ring.  Sides  of 
throat  light  buff,  middle  of  throat,  breast,  and  belly  white,  sprin- 
kled on  the  sides  with  heart-shaped  dark  brown  spots.  Bill  dark 
brown;  feet  flesh-colored.    S.  R. 

Wood  Thrush.    See  page  44. 

Above  evenly  tawny.  Throat  buff,  flecked  on  sides  with  fine  arrow- 
shaped  brown  spots.  Under  parts  white;  no  eye  ring;  feet  light 
S.  R. 

Veery  — Wilson's  Thrush.    See  page  45. 

Long  bird.  Reddish  brown  above;  beneath,  yellowish  white,  spotted 
with  brown  on  breast  and  sides.  Two  light  bars  on  wings.  Very 
long  tail    Feet  light  colored. 

Brown  Thrasher.    See  page  58. 

Olive-brown  above;  whitish  eye  ring;  two  brown  stripes  on  head,  en- 
closing dull  orange  crown.  White  below,  with  brownish  spots 
in  center  of  breast,  running  into  streaks  on  the  sides.    Brown  feet 

OvENBiRD.    See  page  64. 

Dark  brown  above,  minutely  barred  with  blackish.  Under  parts  gray, 
with  brownish  wash  and  faint  bandings.  Fairly  long  tail.  Bill 
black  above,  lower  mandible  light;  feet  brown.    S.  R. 

House  Wren.    See  page  59. 

Color  similar  to  last  species,  except  the  under  parts,  whith  are  rusty 
and  dimly,  but  finely,  barred  with  dark.  Tail  and  bill  short; 
the  latter  dark  and  slender.    W.  R. 

Winter  Wren.    Sec  page  6a 

Above  brown.  Crown  and  part  of  back  streaked  with  black  and  white. 
White  beneath,  washed  with  rusty  across  breast  and  along  sides. 
Wings  and  tail  barred.    Very  short  bill.    S.  R. 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren.    See  page  61. 

Above  clear  brown,  whitish  line  over  eye,  neck  and  back  streaked  spar- 
ingly with  white.  Wings  and  tail  brown ;  the  latter  barred.  Bill 
nearly  as  long  as  head. 

Long-billed  Marsh  Wren.    See  page  61. 

SPARROW-LIKE  BIRDS,  WITH  STOUT  BILLS.  GENERAL  PLUMAGE  BROWN,  GRAY, 
OR  RUSTY,  MUCH  STREAKED  AND  SPOTTED,  AND  OCCASIONALLY 
WASHED  WITH  REDDISH  PURPLE.  ONE  SPECIES  HAS  A  WHIH 
THROAT  AND  ONE  A  WHITE  CROWN 

Sparrows.    See  page  76. 

BIRDS   with   soft,  QUAKER-COLORED  PLUMAGE  OF  BROWNS  AND  DRABS ; 
NOT  BARRED,   STRIPED,  OR  SPOTTED 

Crested;  short,  blunt,  broad,  black  bill 
Black  frontlet    Crest,  breast,  throat,  wings,  and  tail  purplish  ash.    Sec- 
ondary wing  quills  tipped  with  waxy  red  points.    Tail  feathers 
banded  with  yellow,  and  sometimes  tipped  with  red,  like  the 
wings. 

Cedar  Waxwing.    See  page  69. 
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Not  crested;  head  about  the  same  length  as  long  curving  bill.    Tail  long 

Powerful  bill;  lower  mandible  yellow.  Above  olive,  with  gray  and 
metallic  tints.  Two  middle  tail  feathers  olive,  outer  quills  black, 
with  conspicuous  white  spots.  Wings  washed  with  bright  cinna- 
mon.   Under  parts  grayish  white.    S.  R. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.    See  page  117. 

Above  general  coloring  same  as  last  species.  Black  bill,  red  eyelids. 
White  spots  on  tail  inconspicuous.    S.  R. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo.    See  page  117. 

MOTTLED  BBOWN  AND  BLACK  BIRDS  (OTHER  THAN  TRUE  HAWKS  AND  OWLS) 
FLYING  AND  FEEDING  CHIEFLY  AT  TWILIGHT  AND  NIGHT 

A  long-winged  bird  of  twilight  and  night  Large  mouth,  fringed  with 
bristles.  Plumage  dusky  and  Owl-like,  much  spotted  with  black 
and  gray.  Wings  mottled  with  shades  of  brown.  Lower  half  of 
outer  tail  quills  white.    S.  R. 

Whip-poor-will.    See  page  106. 

A  bird  of  day,  as  well  as  of  night  Mottled  black  and  rusty  above;  the 
breast  finely  barred  and  with  a  V-shaped  white  spot  on  throat. 
Wings  brown,  a  large  white  spot  extending  entirely  through 
them,  conspicuous  in  flight    White  bar  on  tail    S.  R. 

NiGHTHAWK.    See  page  108. 

Daintily  Plumed  Small  Birds  Feeding  About  the  Branches  and 
Terminal  Shoots  of  Trees 

Tiny  bird  of  autumn  and  winter.     Flame-colored  crown  spot,  edged 

with  yellow  and  enclosed  by  black  line.    Above  olive-green  and 

yellowish  olive,  which  is  more  decided  on  wings,  rump,  and  tail. 

Whitish  line  over  eye;  under  parts  yellowish  gray.    Bill  and  feet 

black. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet.    See  page  51. 

BIRDS  WITH  BILLS  SUGHTLY  HOOKED  AT  TIP;  PLUMAGE  OLIVE  ABOVE  AND 
WHITE  OR  YELLOWISH  BELOW;  FEEDING  IN  THE  TREES;  LOUD  AND 
CONSTANT  SINGERS 

S.  R.    Red-eyed  ViREa    See  page  67. 

Tree-creeping  Birds  of  Various  Sizes,  Seen  Upon  the  Trunks  and 
Branches,  Feeding  Upon  Insects  and  the  Larvae  in  the  Bark 

Body  flat  and  compact.  Above  slate-blue,  head  and  hind  neck  black. 
Wings  blackish,  edged  with  slate.  Belly  white,  rusty  toward 
vent    Most  conspicuous  in  autumn  and  winter.    R. 

White-breasted  Nuthatch.    See  page  53. 

Above  lead-colored,  brownish  on  wings  and  tail.  Crown  and  sides  of 
head  and  neck  black.  Under  parts  rust-red.  Bill  lead  color,  feet 
lead-brown.    Bird  of  autumn  and  winter.    R. 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch.    See  page  55. 
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Above  brown  and  white  striped,  the  brown  being  of  several  shades, 
growing  reddish  on  rump.  Throat,  breast,  and  belly  grasrish 
white;  tail  pale  brown.  Slender,  curving  bilL  Bird  of  late  au- 
tumn and  winter.    W.  R. 

Brown  Cseepek.    See  page  55. 

Small  bird.  Above  striped  black  and  white.  Breast  white  in  middle, 
black  stripes  on  sides.  Wings  and  tail  black,  with  white  mark- 
ings.   Bill  and  feet  black.    S.  R. 

Black-and-white  Creeper.    See  page  62. 
Above  black  and  white,  white  stripe  on  middle  of  back,  red  stripe  on 
head.    Under  parts  gra3rish  white;  wings  black  and  white.    Bill 
blunt,  stout,  and  straight,  nearly  as  long  as  head.    R. 

Hairy  Woodpecker.    See  pagei  113* 
Closely  resembling  the  last  species,  but  smaller.    Wings  and  tail  barred 
with  white.    R. 

Downy  Woodpecker.    See  page  113. 

Above  black,  white,  and  yellowish ;  below  greenish  yellow.  Tail  black, 
white  on  the  middle  feathers,  white  edge  to  wing  coverts.  Crown^ 
chin,  and  throat  bright  red.  Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  more 
pointed  and  slender  than  last  species.    R. 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.    See  page  114. 

Head,  neck,  and  throat  crimson.  Back,  wings,  and  tail  bluish  black. 
White  below,  much  white  on  wings  and  white  rump.  Bill  about 
as  long  as  head 

Red-headed  Woodpecker.    See  page  114. 

Above  golden  brown,  barred  with  black.  Black  crescent  on  breast,  red 
band  on  back  of  head.  Round  black  spots  on  belly;  black  cheek 
patch.  Wing  linings  gamboge-yellow,  rump  white.  Bill  slender, 
curving,  and  pointed.    R. 

FLICKER.    See  page  iia 

Winter  Birds  of  Meadows  and  Uplands 

Soft  brown  and  white  plumage;  bill  and  feet  black.     Birds  seen  in 

large  flocks,  feeding  upon  seed-stalks  that  rise  above  the  snow. 

W.  V. 

Snowflake.    See  page  84. 

Head,  breast,  and  rump  washed  with  rich  crimson  over  a  ground  of 
gray  and  brown.  Back,  wings,  and  tail  dusky;  dusky  white  be- 
neath. Tail  short  and  forked ;  wings  long  and  pointed.  Crimson 
wash  not  conspicuous  as  the  bird  flies.    W.  V. 

Redpoll.    See  page  81. 

Birds  of  the  Air,  Constantly  Upon  the  Wing  and  Feeding  as 

They  Fly 

WITH   PLUMAGE  MORE  OR  LESS  IRIDESCENT  OR  TINTED  WITH   METALUC 

COLORS 

Birds  flying  over  low  meadows,  streams,  and  beaches;  tails  more  or 
less  forked;  wings  sharply  pointed.  Bills  dark,  widely  triangu- 
lar.   S.  R 

Swallow  Family.    See  page  70. 
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Very  small  birds,  feeding  about  flowers;  bill  long  and  needle-like. 
Metallic  green  above,  grayish  below;  glistening  ruby  throat,  and 
deeply  forked  tail.    S.  R. 

RuBY-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD.    See  page  1 10. 

PLUMAGE  NOT  IRIDESCENT  OR  METALUC,  BUT  SOOTY  BROWN,  OLIVE,  OR 
GRAYISH  ABOVE,  AND  WHITE,   GRAY,  OR  YELLOWISH   BELOW 

A  Swallow-like  bird,  building  in  chimneys.  Deep  sooty  brown.  Wings 
longer  than  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  even,  the  shafts  of  the  quills 
ending  in  sharp  spines.    S.  R. 

Swift  Family.    See  page  no. 

li    BIRDS  OF  PREY 
Stcmtly-biiilt  Birds,  with  Large  Heads,  Facial  Bye  Disks,  Btc 

NO  FEATHERED  HORNS 

Mottled  dark  brown,  rusty,  and  grayish.  Striped  on  breast  with  dark 
brown.  Face  feathers  white  tipped;  wings  and  tail  barred  with 
brown.  Legs  and  dark  feet  fully  feathered.  Bill  ivory-colored; 
eyes  blue-black.    R. 

Barred  Owl.    See  page  120. 

HORNED  OWLS 

Above  finely  mottled  with  brown,  ash,  and  dark  orange.  Long,  erect 
ear  tufts.  Complete  facial  disk  reddish  brown  with  darker  inner 
circle;  dark  brown,  broken  band  on  wings  and  tail.  Breast  pale 
orange  with  long,  brown  stripes.  Legs  and  feet  completely  feath- 
ered.   Bill  and  claws  blackish.    R. 

American  Long-eared  Owl.    See  page  118. 

Inconspicuous  ear  tufts,  facial  disk  with  a  dark  ring  enclosing  a  lighter 
one.  Plumage  varied  from  bright  orange  to  buflFy  white  with 
bold  stripes  of  dark  brown.  Darker  above,  and  more  mottled  be- 
low, growing  whiter  toward  vent  Legs  feathered  with  plain 
buff.    Bill  and  claws  dusky  blue-black.    R. 

Short-eared  Owu    See  page  119. 

Conspicuous  ear  tufts,  bill  light  horn  color.  Plumage  either  grayish  or 
rust-red  and  mottled;  tail  and  wings  equal.  Feet  covered  with 
short  dark  feathers.    Qaws  dark.    A  small  common  Owl.    R. 

Screech  Owu    See  page  121. 

Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey,  with  Smaller  Heads  than  the  Last  Group, 
Conspicuously  Hooked  Bills  and  Claws,  no  Horns  or  Perfect 
Facial  Disks.  Flight  Graceful  and  Rapid;  Plumage  Plain, 
Streaked  or  Mottled 

PLUMAGE  BRIGHTLY  COLORED  OR  MUCH  VARIED 

Tail  long.  Eyes  reddish  brown.  Above  bluish  gray,  deepest  on  head. 
Beneath  whitish,  barred  on  the  sides  and  breast  with  rusty  and 
dark  brown.  Small  head,  long  legs,  slender  feet  Flight  dash- 
ing.   R. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk.    See  page  123. 
Ed.  — 87 
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Similar  to  last  species,  but  larger.  Tail  rounded  and  barred  with  dusky 
or  rufous.    Feet  rather  stout,  greenish  yellow.    R. 

Cooper's  Hawk.    See  page  124. 

Tail  rust-red,  with  a  black  band  near  end.  Above  dark  brown  varie- 
gated with  white,  gray,  and  tawny;  below  whitish  and  buff, 
streaked  below  with  brown.    Bill  horn-colored.    R. 

Red-tailed  Hawk.    See  page  124. 

PLUMAGE  DARK  BBOWN,  GRAY,  OR  WHITISH,  NOT  RED  OR  RUSTY 

Above  bluish  gray;  below  white,  mottled  with  brown.  Wings  brown- 
ish, long,  and  pointed.  Tail  long;  upper  tail  coverts  white. 
Bill  and  feet  black.    A  summer  Hawk  of  moist  lands.    S.  R 

Marsh  Hawk.    See  page  123. 

A  fishing  Hawk  seen  flying  over  large  bodies  of  water.  Plain  dark 
brown  above,  the  tail  having  a  white  tip  and  a  band  of  dark 
brown.  Head,  neck,  and  lower  parts  white;  breast  plain,  or 
sometimes  spotted  faintly  with  brown.  Bill  bluish  black;  f*et 
grayish.    S.  R. 

American  Osprey.    See  page  125. 

HI    (a)  GAME  (b)  SHORE  AND  (c)  WATER  BIRDS 

(a)    Pigeon-like  Birds  with  Delicately  Shaded  and  Often  Glotay 

Plumage 

General  coloring  bluish  fawn.  Above  olive-brown,  varying  to  bluish 
gray;  neck  and  head  washed  with  metallic  tints.  Below  a  dull 
purplish,  changing  to  reddish  brown.  Bill  black;  feet  lake-red. 
S.  R. 

Mourning  Dove.    See  page  126. 

Birds  with  Mottled  Feathers,  Etc 

(Seen  scratching  on  the  ground  like  barnyard  fowls) 

Crown  slightly  crested.  White  forehead,  eye  line,  and  throat  patch, 
edged  with  dark.  Above  variegated  reddish  brown.  Below 
whitish,  warming  on  the  sides  to  reddish,  with  dark  bars.  Bill 
rusty  black;  legs  not  feathered.    R. 

Bob-white.    See  page  127. 

Slightly  crested  head,  yellowish  eye  stripe,  and  neck  mottled  with  red- 
dish and  dusky  brown.  Back  variegated  chestnut;  lower  parts 
lighter,  with  dark  bars.  Long  tail,  which  spreads  fanlike.  Neck 
ruff  of  dark  feathers;  feathered  legs.    R. 

Ruffed  Grouse.    See  page  131. 

Small  and  Medium-sized  Birds  of  Boggy  Meadows,  Btc,  Slender 
Bills,  Usually  Much  Longer  than  the  Head 

Eyes  large,  set  in  upper  comer  of  head.  Short,  thick  neck,  and  com- 
pact body.  Above  variegated  with  brown,  black,  tawny,  and 
gray;  below  brown,  ranging  from  buff  to  tawny.  Legs  very 
short    Bill  longer  than  head,  straight  and  stout    S.  R. 

American  Woodcock.    See  page  13a. 
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Slender,  flesh-colored  bill  tipped  with  black,  longer  than  the  head. 
Above  Quaker  gray,  with  an  iridescent  lustre,  spotted  and 
streaked  with  black.  White  eye  line.  White  below,  dotted  with 
black;  feet  flesh-colored.    S.  R. 

Spotted  Sandpiper.    See  page  153. 

(b)   *Long-legged,  Long-necked,  Long-billed,  Large  Birds;  Living 
in  Wooded  Swamps 

Long  black  crest,  the  two  longest  feathers  of  which  are  shed  in  the 
summer  moult  Upper  parts  and  tail  bluish  slate,  below  black 
and  white  streaked,  forehead  and  crown  white.  Bill  yellow  and 
dusky;  feet  and  legs  dark.     (Very  large  Heron,  often  four  feet 

long.)    S.  R. 

Great  Blue  Heron.    See  page  153. 

Head  with  lengthened  crest  Above  dark  glossy  green,  sometimes  with 
an  iridescence.  Edging  of  wing  coverts  reddish.  Neck  a  rich 
shade  of  chestnut,  with  purplish  wash;  white  streak  on  the 
throat;  under  parts  whitish,  shading  to  ash  below.    S.  R. 

Green  Heron.    See  page  434. 

Above  either  dull  or  greenish  black;  tail,  wings,  and  neck  grayish. 
Throat  and  forehead  whitish.  Below  livid  white.  Crest  of  three 
long  white  feathers  often  rolled  into  one.  Bill  black;  legs  yel- 
low.   S.  R. 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron.    See  page  135. 

(c)    Water  Birds 

Ducks.    Sec  page  133. 

off-shore  birds  seen  in  flocks  on  sandbars  and  beaches  at  low  tide 

Above  grayish  blue  or  "gull-blue,"  head  and  tail  lighter;  white  below. 
Bill  yellow,  feet  flesh-color.    R. 

American  Herring  Gull.    See  page  139. 

Bill  long,  coral-red  at  base,  black  toward  end,  and  tipped  with  yellow. 

Upper  head  and  back  of  neck  black.    Entire  back  and  wings  light 

gray  with  a  bluish  wash.    Tail  coverts,  most  of  tail,  and  wing 

linings  white;  below  white  and  gray.    Legs  and  feet  light  red. 

S.  R.      I 

Common  Tern.    See  page  140. 

Stout-bodied  Diving  Birds  of  Fresh  and  Salt  Water 

Bill  black,  edged  with  yellowish.  Head,  throat,  and  neck  iridescent 
green,  blue,  and  purplish.  Triangular  patches  of  black  and  white 
streaks  on  either  side  of  the  throat,  almost  joining  at  the  back, 
and  narrowing  in  front.  Sides  of  breast  streaked  with  black  and 
white ;  under  parts  white.    W.  V. 

Loon.    See  page  141. 

•The  Snowy  Heron  from  whose  wedding  plumage  the  **Bi3rret8"  of  the  Milliners 
are  made,  belongs  to  this  family,  see  page  14}. 
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Some  bristling,  frontal  feathers,  but  no  regular  horns.  Above  dark 
brown,  showy  black  markings  on  chin  and  throat  Breast  and 
lower  throat  yellowish  brown,  irregularly  spotted  and  barred  on 
the  upper  parts;  lower  parts  glossy  white.  Wings  brown,  gray, 
and  white.    Bill  much  spotted.    W.  V. 

PiBD-BiLLED  Grebb.    See  page  141. 
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XIV 

ORDER  PASSERES:  PERCHING  BIRDS 

SUB-ORDER  OSCINES:  SINGING  BIRDS 

Family  Turdidae:    Thrashes 

Wood  Thsush:    Turdus  mustelinus.    S.  R. 

Plate  II    Fig.  I 

Length:    7.50-8  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Above  tawny,  deepest  on  head,  tail  olivaceous. 
Sides  of  throat  light  buff,  middle  of  throat,  breast,  and  belly 
white;  sprinkled  on  sides  with  heart-shaped  or  triangular  dark- 
brown  spots.    Whitish  eye  ring,  bill  dark  brown,  feet  flesh-colored. 

Song:  A  melody  in  which  some  notes  have  the  effect  of  a  stringed 
accompaniment  The  syllables  are  uttered  deliberately,  about 
four  seconds  apart  —  "Uoli  —  a-e-o-li,  uoli  —  uoli  —  uol  —  aco- 
lee-lec!" 

Season:    Early  May  to  October. 

Nest:  Of  small  twigs  with  a  mud  lining,  sometimes  saddled  upon  the 
boughs  of  evergreens  not  far  from  the  trunk,  or  in  small  trees  and 
bushes. 

Eggs:    Four  usually,  similar  in  color  to  the  Robin's,  but  smaller. 

Next  to  the  American  Robin,  the  Wood  Thrush  is 
the  most  widely  known  of  its  tribe.  This  bird  is  called 
shy  by  many  writers,  but  here  in  Connecticut  it  is  both 
abundant  and  sociable,  feeding  about  the  lawn  in  com- 
pany with  Robins,  though  it  keeps  more  in  shelter,  skirt- 
ing the  shrubbery,  as  it  scratches.  Two  pairs  nested  last 
season  in  the  spruces  below  the  lawn.  Their  nests  so 
closely  resemble  the  best  efforts  of  the  Robin,  and  the  eggs 
being  of  a  like  color,  that  I  had  mistaken  them  until  I  saw  the 
Thrushes  in  possession.  These  nests  were  made  wholly  of 
sticks,  and  lined  thinly  with  clay ;  but  two  others  that  I  found 
in  the  woods  showed  more  varied  materials.  One  was  placed, 
some  SIX  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  cedar  bush  close  to  a  pooL 
The  mud  used  to  line  tfie  nest  was  full  of  Sphagnum,  and  of 
the  water-soaked  seed  vessels  of  the  sweet-pepper  bush,  which, 
mingled  with  dry  beech  leaves,  made  the  nest  very  picturesque, 
while  the  mud  was  barely  visible  through  the  bedding  of  the 
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runners  of  Potentilla,  to  whose  stems  some  identifying  leaves 
still  clung. 

The  Wood  Thrush  builds  the  middle  or  last  of  May,  and 
as  it  comes  often  the  very  first  day  of  the*  month  and  con- 
tinues singing  well  into  July,  it  gives  us  a  goodly  season  of 
song.  Wood  Robin  is  one  of  its  local  names,  but  this  is  used, 
somewhat  at  random,  for  other  Thrushes. 

Burroughs  says :  "  If  we  take  the  quality  of  melody  as  a 
test,  the  Wood  Thrush,  the  Hermit  Thrush,  and  the  Veery 
.Thrush  stand  at  the  head  of  our  list  of  songsters.*' 

The  food  of  this  Thrush  consists  of  injurious  insects  and 
wild  fruits,  so  that  both  farmer  and  gardener  should  think  well 
of  it.  Aside  from  this  its  exquisite  song  would  secure  it  a 
welcome  in  every  copse  or  garden,  even  if  it  helped  itself  to  a 
few  cultivated  berries. 

THE  WOOD  THRUSH 
He  has  a  coat  of  cinnamon  brown, 
The  brightest  on  his  head  and  crown, 
A  very  low  cut  vest  of  white 
That  shines  like  satin  in  the  light. 
And  on  his  breast  a  hundred  spots, 
As  if  he  wore  a  veil  with  dots ; 
With  movement  quick  and  full  of  grace, 
The  highbred  manner  of  his  race; 
A  very  prince  of  birds  is  he 

Whose  form  it  is  a  joy  to  sec. 

f 

And  music  —  was  there  ever  heard 
A  sweeter  song  from  any  bird? 
Now  clarion-like,  so  loud  and  clear 
Now  like  a  whisper  low  and  near, 
And  now,  again,  with  rhythmic  swells 
And  tinkling  harmony  of  bells, 
He  seems  to  play  accompaniment 
Upon  some  harp-like  instrument 

—  Garrett  Newkirk  in  Bird-Lore 

WttsoN's  Thrush;  Vekry:    Turdus  fuscescens,    S.  R. 

Length:    7-7.50  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  No  eye  ring.  Above  evenly  olive-brown,  with  a 
tawny  cast  Throat  buff,  flecked  on  the  sides  with  fine  arrow- 
shaped  brown  spots.  Breast  and  under  parts  white.  Bill  duk 
above,  lower  mandible  light    Feet  light 

Song:  Ringing,  echo-like.  Professor  Ridgway  indicates  it  thus: 
"Tawecl  'ah  — tawcel  'ah,  twil-ah,  twil-ah!" 

Season:    Early  May  to  October. 
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Nejt:  Built  either  upon  or  near  the  ground,  of  sticks  and  twigs  like 
that  of  the  Wood  Thrush,  but  lacking  the  mud. 

Eggs:  Like  Robin  and  Wood  Thrush,  of  a  greenish  blue,  but  smaller 
than  either. 

The  Veery,  the  most  slender  and  graceful  of  the  Thrushes, 
is  with  us  all  the  season,  but  it  is  so  shy  and  elusive  in  its 
ways  of  slipping  through  the  trees  and  underbrush  in 
swampy  woodlands  that  it  seems  scarcely  an  actual  pres- 
ence. Change  a  word  in  Wordsworth's  verses  on  the  Cuckoo 
and  the  description  is  perfect: 

"O  Veery!  shall  I  caU  thee  bird. 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice?" 

When  it  first  arrives,  and  before  mating,  the  Veery  is  seen 
frequently  in  the  garden,  prying  under  dead  leaves  and  in  low 
bushes  like  all  its  insect-eating  kin,  but  when  it  retires  to  the 
woods  to  nest  all  but  the  voice  seems  to  vanish.  That  wonder- 
ful, haunting  voice  I  It  was  a  woodland  mystery  to  me  not  so 
very  long  ago;  a  vocal  Will-o'-the-Wisp.  Leading  on  and 
on,  up  and  down  river  banks,  into  wild  grape  tangles  and  cling- 
ing brush,  then  suddenly  ceasing  and  leaving  me  to  return  as 
best  I  might. 

Though  the  Veery  sings  in  the  morning  chorus,  and  at  in- 
tervals during  the  day,  it  is  at  twilight  that  we  love  best  to  hear 
him. 

On  a  broken  branch  of  a  towering  pine 

Sits  a  small  brown  bird  of  modest  mien. 
The  sunlit  red  from  the  western  sky 
Comes  aslant  the  vine-dad  trunk  between. 


Even  the  Catbird's  song  is  stilled. 

The  scent  from  the  meadow  is  cool  and  damp, 
The  van  of  the  army  of  darkness  comes 

Into  the  forest  and  pitches  camp. 


At  once  there  follows  a  song  so  fine. 
So  mellowed  by  distance,  yet  wondrous  near. 

At  first  we're  doubtful  if  it  be  him  — 
So  tender  and  mufHed,  so  ringing  and  clear. 


Chiming  and  trilling  and  answered  afar. 

Simple  but  bearing  some  mystic  good ; 
For  listen,  the  silence  it  does  not  mar, 

Though  filling  each  nook  of  the  echoing  wood. 

-^From  "WiUon's  Thrush;'  by  W,  G.  Barton 
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American  Robin:    Merula  migratoria.    R. 

Length:    lo  inches. 

Male:    Above  olive-gray,  head  black,  wings  dark  brown,  tail  black  witb 

white  spot  on  two  outer  quills.    Entire  breast  brick-red.    Throat 

streaked  with  black  and  white.     White  eyelids.     Bill  ]rellow, 

dusky  at  tip;  feet  dark. 
Female:    Paler  throughout,  resembling  the  autumn  plumage  of  the 

male. 
Song:    A  vigorous  interrogative  melody,  cheerful  but  somewhat  lade- 

ing  in  variety.    "  Do  you  think  what  you  do,  do  you  think  what 

you  do,  do  you  think?"    Call  note,  "Quick!   Quick!" 
Seasons    Present  all  the  year.    The  migratory  flocks  come  in  March 

and  leave  in  October  and  early  November. 
Nest:    On  a  horizontal  branch,  in  a  tree  crotch,  hedge,  or  strong  vine. 

Made  of  small  sticks,  plastered  more  or  less  and  lined  with  mud. 
Eggs:    4,  of  the  peculiar  green-blue,  known  by  the  name  of  the  bird. 

The  Robin  is  found  throughout  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Great  Plains,  and  is  represented  farther  west  by  a  slightly 
different  subspecies.  It  extends  far  north  through  Canada, 
and  is  found  even  in  Alaska.  Although  the  great  btdk  of  the 
species  leaves  the  northern  states  in  winter,  a  few  individuals 
remain  in  sheltered  swamps,  where  wild  berries  furnish  an 
abundant  supply  of  food. 

The  Robin  builds  its  nest  in  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
occasionally  takes  advantage  of  a  nook  about  the  house,  or 
under  the  shelter  of  the  roof  of  a  shed  or  outbuilding.  Its 
food  habits  have  sometimes  caused  apprehension  to  the  fruit 
grower,  for  it  is  fond  of  cherries  and  other  small  fruits,  par- 
ticularly the  earlier  varieties.  For  this  reason  many  com- 
plaints have  been  lodged  against  it,  and  some  persons  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  condemn  the  bird.  The  Robin  is,  however, 
too  valuable  to  be  exterminated,  and  choice  fruit  can  be  readily 
protected  from  its  depredations. 

An  examination  of  330  stomachs  shows  that  over  42  per 
cent,  of  its  food  is  animal  matter,  principally  insects,  while  the 
remainder  is  made  up  largely  of  small  fruits  or  berries.  Over 
19  per  cent,  consists  of  beetles,  about  one-third  of  which  arc 
useful  ground  beetles,  taken  mostly  in  spring  and  fall,  when 
other  insects  are  scarce.  Grasshoppers  make  up  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  food,  but  in  August  comprise  over  30  per 
cent.  Caterpillars  form  about  6  per  cent.,  while  the  rest  of  the 
animal  food,  about  7  per  cent.,  is  made  up  of  various  insects, 
with  a  few  spiders,  snails,  and  angle-worms.    All  the  grass- 
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hoppers,  caterpillars,  and  bugs,  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
beetles,  are  injurious,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  noxious  insects 
comprise  more  than  one-third  of  the  robin's  food.  —  F.  E.  L. 
Beat,  B,  S. 

"  In  early  March  the  Robins  come  flocking  from  the  south, 
and  those  seen  before  this  time  are  usually  the  roving  winter 
residents.  At  first  they  sing  most  freely  at  noon  or  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  their  notes  mingle  with  the  peeping  of  the 
marsh-frogs,  but  with  milder  weather  the  Robin  becomes  the 
bird  of  dawn,  whose  persistent,  regular  melody  unites  the 
whole  chorus. 

"  From  this  time  until  late  July,  at  morning  before  twi- 
light and  at  intervals  all  through  the  day,  he  sings,  varjdng  the 
accentuation  of  the  melody,  even  while  its  range  remains  the 
same.  At  dawn  he  says,  '  Cheerily,  cheerily,  cheer  up,  cheer 
up  I  *  While  one  who  sings  every  afternoon  in  the  apple 
tree  by  my  window  says  plainly,  '  Do  you  think  what  you  do, 
do  you  think  what  you  do,  do  you  thi-n-k? ' 

"  Wilson  Flagg,  who  is  always  unique  if  sometimes  inaccu- 
rate, writes,  '  There  is  no  bird  that  has  fewer  faults  than  the 
Robin,  or  would  be  more  esteemed  as  a  constant  companion.' 
Passing  over  his  habit  of  helping  himself  to  the  ripest  cheek  of 
cherry  or  strawberry  —  which  is  a  trifling  harm  when  compared 
with  his  good  reputation  as  an  insect  destroyer,  and  which  from 
a  bird's  standpoint  of  course  is  not  a  fault  at  all,  —  he  has  two 
radical  defects  that  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  his  society.  He 
is  extremely  and  unnecessarily  noisy  in  his  cries  of  alarm  when 
any  one  approaches  his  nest,  not  only  in  this  way  calling  atten- 
tion to  its  location,  but  setting  the  entire  bird  colony  in  an  up- 
roar. His  sharp,  useless  call,  given  vehemently,  often  without 
cause,  reminds  one  of  the  silly  housewife  who  ran  down  the 
village  street  crying  '  Fire  I  Fire! '  —  because,  the  damper  be- 
ing closed,  her  stove  smoked."  —  M,  O,  W,,  in  Birdcraft 


ROBIN'S   MATE 

Everybody  praises  Robin, 
Singing  early,  singing  late; 

But  who  ever  thinks  of  saying 
A  good  word  for  Robin's  mate? 
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Yet  she's  everything  to  Robin, 

Silent  partner  though  she  be ; 
Source  and  theme  and  inspiration 

Of  each  madrigal  and  glee. 

For  as  she  with  mute  devotion 
Shapes  and  curves  the  plastic  nest, 

Fashioning  a  tiny  cradle 
With  the  pressure  of  her  breast. 

So  the  love  in  that  soft  bosom 
Moulds  his  being  as  'twere  clay, 

Prints  upon  his  breast  the  music 
Of  his  most  impassioned  lay. 

And  when  next  you  praise  the  Robin, 
Flinging  wide  with  tuneful  gate 

To  his  eager  brood  of  love-notes. 
Don't  forget  the  Robin's  Mate. 

—  £/«fa  Gilbert  Ives 

Bluebisd.    Siala  sialis.    R. 

Length:    6.50-7  inches. 

Male:    Azure-blue    above.     Wings    blue    with    some    dark    edgings. 

Breast  brick-red,  lower  parts  white.    Bill  and  feet  black. 
Female:    Dull  blue  above.    Breast  paler  and  more  rusty.    Young  witii 

speckled  breast  and  back. 
Song:    A  sweet  plaintive  warble,  seeming  to  say,  ''Dear!  dear!  think 

of  it,  think  of  it ! "    Burroughs  says  it  continually  calls  **  Purity, 

Purity " ;  in  either  case  the  accent  is  the  same. 
Season:    A  resident  species,  though  the  majority  come  early  in  Mardi 

and  retire  to  the  South  in  late  October. 
Nest:    Hardly  to  be  called  a  structure,  as  it  is  usually  merely  a  lining 

in  a  decayed  knothole,  a  birdhouse,  or  the  abandoned  hole  of  the 

Woodpecker. 
Eggs:    4-6,  pale  blue,  shading  sometimes  to  white. 

"  The  common  and  familiar  Bluebird  (fig.  22)  is  an  inhab- 
itant of  all  the  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  northward  into  Canada.  It  winters  as  far  north  as 
southern  Illinois  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Pennsylvania  in 
the  east ;  in  spring  it  is  one  of  the  first  migrants  to  arrive  in 
the  northern  states,  and  is  always  welcomed  as  an  indication  of 
the  final  breaking  up  of  winter.  It  frequents  orchards  and 
gardens,  where  it  builds  its  nest  in  hollow  trees,  or  takes  ad- 
vantage of  a  nesting  box  provided  by  the  enterprising  farmer's 
boy. 
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"  So  far  as  known,  this  bird  has  not  been  accused  of  stealing 
fruit  or  of  preying  upon  any  crops.  An  examination  of  205 
stomachs  showed  that  j(>  per  cent,  of  the  food  consists  of  in- 
sects and  their  allies,  while  the  other  24  per  cent  is  made  up  of 
various  vegetable  substances,  found  mostly  in  stomachs  taken 
in  winter.  Beetles  constitute  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  food, 
grasshoppers  22,  caterpillars  11,  and  various  insects,  including 
quite  a  number  of  spiders,  comprise  the  remainder  of  the  insect 
diet.  All  these  are  more  or  less  harmful.  The  destruction  of 
grasshoppers  is  very  noticeable  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  when  these  insects  form  more  than  60  per  cent,  of 
the  diet 

"  Bluebirds  are  so  well  known  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
urge  anything  more  in  their  favor ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  were  destroyed  during  the  severe  storm  of  1895, 
more  than  ordinary  vigilance  should  be  exercised  in  protecting 
them  until  they  have  regained  their  normal  abundance."  —  F. 
£.  L.  Bed. 

"When  Nature  made  the  Bluebird  she  wished  to  propi- 
tiate both  the  sky  and  the  earth,  so  she  gave  him  the  color 
of  one  on  his  back  and  the  hue  of  the  other  on  his  breast,  and 
ordained  that  his  appearance  in  spring  should  denote  that  the 
strife  and  war  between  these  two  elements  was  at  an  end. 
He  is  the  peace-harbinger ;  in  him  the  celestial  and  terrestrial 
strike  hand  and  are  fast  friends."  —  John  Burroughs. 


BLUEBIRDS'  GREETING 

Over  the  mossy  walls. 

Above  the  slumbering  fields, 

Where  yet  the  ground  no  fruitage  yields, 
Save  as  the  sunlight  falls 

In  dreams  of  harvest  yellow, 
What  voice  remembered  calls  — 

So  bubbling  fresh,  so  soft  and  mellow? 

A  darting,  azure-feathered  arrow 
From  some  lithe  sapling's  low  curve  fleet 

The  Bluebird,  springing  light  and  narrow, 
Sings  in  flight,  with  gurglings  sweet 

—  George  P.  Lathrop 
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Family  Sylviidae:    Warblers,  BSnglets 

Subfamily  Regulinae:    Kinglets 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet:    Regulus  satrapa.    W.  R. 

Plate  in    Fig.  i 

Length:    4  inches. 

Male:  Flame-colored  crown  spot  edged  with  yellow  and  enclosed  by 
black  line.  Above  olive-green  and  yellowish  olive,  which  is 
more  decided  on  wings,  rump,  and  tail.  Under  parts  jrellowish 
gray.    Whitish  line  over  eye.    Bill  and  feet  black. 

Female:    Crown  yellow,  no  flame  color  or  black  line. 

Song:  A  sharp  call  and  a  few  notes.  Mr.  Brewster  gives  them  as 
"  Tzee-tzce-tzee-tzee,  ti-ti-ter-ti-ti-ti-ti ! " 

Season:    A  fairly  constant  winter  resident 

Nest:  Bulky  for  the  size  of  the  bird.  A  ball  of  hair,  moss,  etc.,  often 
lined  with  feathers,  placed  on  the  high  bough  of  an  evergreen. 

Eggs:    6-10,  white,  thickly  speckled. 

The  dainty  little  Golden-crowned  Kinglet  shares  with  the 
Winter  Wren  and  Hummingbird  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  three  smallest  birds  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ranked 
as  a  winter  resident,  for,  coming  from  the  north  with  the 
Ruby-crowned  species,  it  lingers  well  into  the  winter,  passing^ 
southward  in  rigorous  seasons,  for  a  time  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary,  but  returning  very  early  in  March  en  route  to  its  north- 
em  breeding-grounds. 

It  has  a  decided  preference  for  evergreens  and  searches 
tirelessly  by  the  hour  for  insects  in  the  rough  bark,  but  it 
is  so  very  small  and  restless  that  it  may  easily  escape  notice* 
My  first  discovery  of  the  bird  in  the  garden  was  in  Decem- 
ber, while  looking  in  the  spruces  for  the  source  of  what  I 
supposed  to  be  the  wiry  note  of  some  belated  insect.  A 
gleam  of  sunlight  shooting  through  the  branches  touched 
the  flaming  crown  of  the  Kinglet,  who  was  quite  close  and 
eyeing  me  inquisitively. 

Owing  to  their  hardiness,  combined  with  their  activity  and 
small  size,  these  Kinglets  do  a  great  deal  toward  the  saving  of 
both  fruit  and  forest  trees  by  clearing  the  twigs  and  buds  of 
insects  in  their  daily  search  for  food. 

RuBY-CROWNED  KiNGLXT:    Regulus  calendula 

Length:    4-4.50  inches. 

Male:  Vermilion  spot  on  crown  (which,  however,  does  not  always 
appear  until  tiie  second  year).  Ash-gray  head,  back  olive-grajf 
yellowish  on  tail.    Wings  brownish  olive  with  yellow  and  white 
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edgings.  Breast  and  under  parts  yellowish  gray.  Edges  of  eye- 
lids white.    Bill  hlack,  feet  dark  brown. 

Female:    Lacking  the  red  head  spot 

Song:  A  thin,  metallic  call  note,  like  a  vibrating  wire.  Song  full, 
varied,  and  melodious;  often  heard  here  in  the  spring  migration. 

Season:    In  the  migrations  April-May  and  October-November. 

Breeds:    Mostly  north  of  the  United  States. 

In  late  autumn,  even  after  a  light  November  snow,  these 
cheery,  sociable,  little  birds  come  prying  and  peering  about 
the  orchard  or  garden  fruit  trees,  examining  every  twig  or 
nook  which  may  conceal  insects  with  profound  interest. 
They  remain  at  the  most  only  a  few  weeks,  but  make  us  a 
similar  visit  in  April  on  the  return  trip.  I  only  know  its 
call  note,  though  its  full  song  is  often  heard  in  the  spring 
migration,  and  is  said  to  be  rich  and  sweet.  Mr.  Nehrling, 
who  has  heard  it  sing  in  central  Wisconsin  and  northern 
Illinois,  speaks  of  the  "power,  purity,  and  volume  of  the 
notes,  their  faultless  modulation  and  long  continuance."  Dr. 
Coues  says  of  it,  "  The  Kinglet's  exquisite  vocalization  defies 
description." 

Family  Paridae:    Nuthatches  and  Titmice 

Chickadeb;  Black-capped  Titmouse:    Parus  atricapillus,    R. 
Plate  I    Fig.  i 
Length:    5.50  inches. 
Male  and  Female:    No  crest    Above  gray  with  a  brownish  tinge. 

Crown  and  nape  and  chin  and  throat  black;  sides  of  head  white. 

Below  white,  shading  to  light  gray  with  brown  wash.    Wings 

and  tail  gray  with  white  edgings.    Bill  and  feet  lead-black. 
Song:    Cheerful,  conversational.    "  Chickadee-dee-dee-dee ! "  varied  in 

winter  with  "Day,  day,  day!"  and  a  whistle  " P^-we,  p^we." 
Season:    A  resident 
Nest:    Made  of  all  sorts  of  soft  material  —  wool,  fur,  feathers,  and 

hair,  placed  in  holes  in  tree  stumps. 
Eggs:    6-8,  white,  thickly  sprinkled  wiUi  warm  brown. 

This  hardy  little  fellow,  always  cheery  and  lovable,  is  a 
familiar  figure  in  our  light  woods  and  garden  trees  in  autumn 
and  winter,  seeming,  by  his  good-nature  and  energy,  to  be 
trying  to  console  us,  in  a  measure,  for  the  loss  of  the  tree- 
haunting  summer  Warblers. 

The  Chickadee  adapts  himself  to  all  surroundings  and  to 
all  circumstances,  suiting  his  appetite  to  what  he  can  find; 
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when  insects  fail,  taking  kindly  to  seeds,  berries,  cone-kernels, 
and  crumbs. 

The  Chickadee  breaks  the  silence  of  many  winter  da)rs  with 
his  jovial  notes,  and  fairly  begs  for  companionship: 

Chic-chicadeedee !  saucy  note 
Out  of  sound  heart  and  merry  throat. 
As  if  it  said,  "  Good  day,  good  sir  1 
Fine  afternoon,  old  passenger  1 
Happy  to  meet  you  in  these  places. 
Where  January  brings  few  faces." 

—  R.  W,  Emerson 

THE  REV.  MR.  CHICKADEE,  D.D. 

A  little  clergyman  is  he. 

With  black  and  white  cravat; 
He  bears  a  coveted  degree. 

And  wears  a  soft  silk  hat 

With  happy  heart  and  merry  voice. 

He  braves  the  cold  and  heat; 
And  to  the  loved  one  of  his  choice 

He  whistles  soft  and  sweet 

So  overflowing  is  his  strain, 

That  he  could  dub  "D.D." 
Young  theologues  with  meag^re  brain 

And  bump  of  vanity. 

His  sect  is  congregrational. 

The  wild  woods  are  his  church. 
The  wind  his  "choir  invisible," 

His  pulpit  is  a  birch. 

The  sermon  we  should  not  forget: 

"  Happy  and  cheerful  be. 
Have  diligence,  be  brave,  don't  fret," 

Says  Chickadee,  D.D. 
—  Florence  A,  Van  Sant,  Jay,  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  in  Bird-Lore 

Family  Paridae:    Nuthatches  and  Titmice 

Subfamily  Sittinae:    Nuthatches 

White-breasted  Nuthatch:    Sitta  caroUnenHs 

Plate  I    Fig.  a 

Length:    5.50-6  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Body  flat  and  compact  Above  slate-blue.  Top  of 
head  and  nape  black.  Wings  slate,  edged  with  brown.  Outer 
tail  feathers  brownish  with  white  bars.    Belly  white,  rusty  to- 
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ward  vent    Bill  dark  lead-color,  feet  dark  brown.    Female  paler 

with  color  boundaries  less  distinctly  marked. 
Song:    A  call,  "  Quank-quank-quank  I "  and  a  few  other  notes. 
Season:    A  conmion  resident,  roving  about  all  winter. 
Nest:    In  tree  holes,  which  it  excavates  with  great  patience,  and  lines 

with  feathers,  moss,  etc,  after  the  fashion  of  Titmice. 
Eggs:    Often  10,  white,  speckled  with  red  and  lilac 

This  Nuthatch,  who  is  our  most  conspicuous  bird-acrobat, 
persistently  walking  head  downward  and  performing  various 
tortuous  feats  while  he  searches  for  food,  is  a  resident  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  only  leaving  the  most  northerly  parts 
of  his  range  for  a  short  time  in  winter. 

Though  this  bird  may  be  about  all  the  summer  it  is  rather 
quiet  and  shy  in  the  nesting  season,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
bright  summer  birds  suddenly  vanish  and  the  red  leaves  of 
the  fine-figured  Virginia  creeper  cling  to  the  tree  trunks  that 
we  begin  to  notice  the  Nuthatches  in  their  costumes  of  gray  and 
white,  set  off  with  a  black  cap  and  collar. 

Then  we  see  them  running  head  downward  along  the  tree- 
trunks,  woodpecker  fashion,  and,  if  we  set  up  a  lunch  counter, 
we  may  count  upon  them  as  regular  customers. 

As  insect  eaters  and  grub  destroyers  they  are  in  the  first 
grade  and  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

They  have  the  curious  habit  of  sleeping  head  downward, 
and  one  cold  night  last  winter  I  found  that  a  pair  who  fed  daily 
about  the  great  apple  tree  were  sleeping  snug  and  warm  behind 
a  lantern  that  was  fastened  to  a  board  against  the  side  of  the 
tree  to  fight  the  approach  to  the  house. 

TO   A   NUTHATCH 

Shrewd  little  hunter  of  woods  all  gfray. 
Whom  I  meet  on  my  walk  of  a  winter  day. 
You're  busy  inspecting  each  cranny  and  hole 
In  the  ragged  bark  of  yon  hickory  bole ; 
You  intent  on  your  task,  and  I  on  the  law 
Of  your  wonderful  head  and  gynmastic  claw ! 

The  Woodpecker  well  may  despair  of  this  feat  — 
Only  the  fly  with  you  can  compete. 
So  much  is  clear ;  but  I  fain  would  know 
How  you  can  so  reckless  and  fearless  go, 
Head  upward,  head  downward,  all  one  to  you. 
Zenith  and  nadir  the  same  to  your  view. 

—  Edith  Thomas. 
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Red-breasted  Nuthatch:      Sitta  canadensis,    W.  R. 

Length:    4.50-4.75  inches. 

Male:    Above  lead-colored,  brownish  on  wings  and  tail.    Crown  and 

sides  of  neck  black.    White  stripe  over  eye,  meeting  on  brow. 

Under  parts  rust-red.    Bill  dark  lead-color,  feet  lead-brown. 
Female:    Paler,  crown  and  back  of  one  color. 
Song :    Note  —  "  Day-day-day-dait ! " 
Season:    A  winter  resident  in  G)nnecticut,  but  seen  most  frequently  in 

early  spring  and  late  autunm. 

This  species,  like  the  preceding,  and  the  whole  family, 
in  fact,  walk  head  down  around  the  trunks  of  trees;  and  often 
roost  in  this  singular  fashion.  Their  bright  coloring  makes 
them  particularly  noticeable  among  the  leafless  trees.  They 
come  about  the  garden  every  spring,  but  more  particularly  in 
late  November,  when  I  have  noted  them  in  numbers;  they 
search  the  bark  of  the  orchard  trees,  at  this  time,  with  all  the 
care  of  the  Kinglets.  Notwithstanding,  this  species  does  not 
seem  to  be  considered  by  some  authorities  a  common  bird  in 
G)nnecticut. 

Possibly  they  favor  me  because  of  the  reputation  of  the 
lunch  counter  in  the  apple  tree. 

Family  Certhiidae:    Creepers 
Brown  Creeper  :    Certhia  familiaris  americana,    W.  V. 
Plate  III    Fig.  2 
Length:    5.50  inches. 

Male  and  Female:    Above  brown  and  ashy- white  striped,  the  brown 
being  of  several  shades,  g^rowing  more  red  on  rump.    Tail  pale 
brown.    Throat,  breast,  and  belly  grayish  white.    Slender,  curv- 
ing bill,  black  above,  yellowish  below.    Feet  brown. 
Song:    Wild  and  sweet,  but  difficult  of  syllabication.    Call  note  short 

and  lisping. 
Season:    Winter  resident,  common  from  September  to  April. 

The  Brown  Creeper  is  one  of  the  tree-trunk  birds  that,  to- 
gether with  the  Woodpeckers  and  Nuthatches,  are  chiefly  to 
be  seen  when  prying  their  food  from  the  crevices  of  the  bark. 
The  Creeper  is  the  most  difficult  to  observe  of  them  all,  for 
his  coloring  is  a  mixture  of  browns  and  grays  that  blend  with 
the  bark  upon  which  he  rests. 

He  has  a  very  peculiar  way  of  going  up  the  tree-trunk,  as 
if  ascending  a  spiral  staircase  and  then  flitting  backward  to  the 
bottom  and  climbing  aU  over  again. 
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At  a  distance  this  Creq)er  moves  and  looks  like  a  mouse  in 
feathers,  but  close  at  hand  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  beautifully- 
marked  plumage,  a  fine,  curved,  needlelike  bill,  and  that  the 
feathers  of  the  tail,  which  he  spreads  like  a  bracket  to  support 
himself  when  at  rest,  end  in  sharp  points,  that  give  it  a  firm 

grip. 

On  a  mild  winter  day,  when  the  top  sash  was  lowered,  one 
of  these  Creepers  flew  into  my  room  and  clung  to  a  picture 
frame,  so  that  I  had  a  good  chance  to  examine  it,  and,  though 
it  was  there  but  a  few  moments,  its*  bright  eyes  saw  some  small 
insect,  probably  a  spider,  in  a  picture  cord,  which  it  quickly 
snapped  up. 

THE  LITTLE  BROWN  CREEPER 

"  Although  Vm  a  bird,  I  give  you  my  word 
That  seldom  you'll  know  me  to  fly; 
For  I  have  a  notion  about  locomotion, 
The  little  Brown  Creeper  am  I, 
Dear  little  Brown  Creeper  am  L 

"  Beginning  below,  I  search  as  I  go 

The  trunk  and  the  limbs  of  a  tree, 
For  a  fly  or  a  slug,  a  beetle  or  bug; 
They're  better  than  candy  for  me, 
Far  better  than  candy  for  me. 

"  When  people  arc  nigh  I'm  apt  to  be  shy, 
And  say  to  myself,  *  I  will  hide/ 
Continue  my  creeping,  but  carefully  keeping 
Away  on  the  opposite  side, 
Well  around  on  the  opposite  side. 

"  Yet  sometimes  I  peck  while  I  play  hide  and  seek, 

If  you're  nice  I  shall  wish  to  see  you ; 

I'll  make  a  faint  sound  and  come  quite  around, 

And  creep  like  a  mouse  in  full  view, 

Very  much  like  a  mouse  to  your  view." 

—  Garrett  Newkirk  in  Bird-Lore 


Family  Troglodsrtidae:    Wrens,  Thrashers,  Catbirds,  Etc. 

Catbird:    Gdleoscoptes  carolinensis,    S.  R. 

Length:    8.50-9  inches. 

Male  and  Female:    Above  dear,  deep  slate.    Under  parts  lighter  gray. 
Crown  and  tail  black.    Vent  rust-red.    Bill  and  feet  black. 

Ed.— 88 
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Song:  A  brilliant  recitative,  varied  and  inimitable,  beginning,  "Prutt 
prut!  coquillicotl  really,  really,  coquillicot!  Hey  coquillicot!  Hey! 
Victory  t"  Alarm  cry,  ''Zeay!  zeay!"  like  a  metallic  mewing. 

Season:    Early  May  to  October  and  November. 

Nest:  In  bushes,  of  the  type  of  the  nests  of  the  Thrushes,  but  without 
clay. 

Eggs:    4-6,  clear  green-blue. 

What  should  we  do  without  the  Catbird,  the  merry,  mis- 
chievous mocker,  all  dressed  in  a  parson's  suit  of  dark  drab, 
with  a  solemn  black  cap  on  a  head  that  is  as  fuU  of  tricks  as 
his  throat  is  of  music? 

"Ah,"  you  say,  "  yes,  I  know  that  he  is  a  jolly  musician, 
but  my  father  says  that  he  bites  the  best  strawberries  and 
cherries,  and  always  on  the  ripest  cheek  1 " 

Well,  so  he  does  sometimes;  but  his  ancestors  lived  on  that 
spot  where  your  garden  stands  before  yours  did,  and  you  have 
more  ways  of  earning  a  living  than  he  has.  Give  him  some- 
thing else  to  eat. 

The  remedy  is  obvious:  cultivated  fruits  can  be  protected 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  planting  wild  species  or  others 
which  are  preferred  by  the  birds.  Some  experiments  with 
Catbirds  in  captivity  showed  that  the  Russian  mulberry  was 
preferred  to  any  cultivated  fruit  that  could  be  oflfered. 

The  stomachs  of  213  Catbirds  were  examined  and  found  to 
contain  44  per  cent,  of  animal  (insect)  and  56  per  cent,  of 
vegetable  food.  Ants,  beetles,  caterpillars,  and  grasshoppers 
constitute  three-fourths  of  the  animal  food,  the  remainder 
being  made  up  of  bugs,  miscellaneous  insects,  and  spiders. 
One-third  of  the  vegetable  food  consists  of  cultivated  fruits, 
or  those  which  may  be  cultivated,  such  as  strawberries,  raspber- 
ries, and  blackberries;  but  while  we  debit  the  bird  with  the 
whole  of  this,  it  is  probable  —  and  in  the  eastern  and  well- 
wooded  part  of  the  country  almost  certain  —  that  a  large  part 
was  obtained  from  wild  vines.  The  rest  of  the  vegetable  matter 
is  mostly  wild  fruit,  such  as  cherries,  dogwood,  sour  gum, 
elderberries,  greenbrier,  spice  berries,  black  alder,  sumac,  and 
poison  ivy. 

Although  the  Catbird  sometimes  does  considerable  harm 
by  destroying  small  fruit,  the  bird  can  not  be  considered  in- 
jurious. On  the  contrary,  in  most  parts  of  the  country  it  does 
far  more  good  than  harm,  and  the  evil  it  does  can  be  reduced 
appreciably  by  the  methods  already  pointed  out 
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THE  CATBIRD 

He  sits  on  a  branch  of  yon  blossoming  bush, 

This  madcap  cousin  of  Robin  and  Thrush, 

And  sings  without  ceasing  the  whole  morning  long  1 

Now  wild,  now  tender,  the  wayward  song 

That  flows  from  his  soft,  gray,  fluttering  throat 

But  often  he  stops  in  his  sweetest  note. 

And,  shaking  a  flower  from  the  blossoming  bough. 

Drawls  out,  "Mi-ew,  mi-ou!" 

—  Edith  Thomas 

Bbown  Thrasher:     Harporhynchus  rufus,    S.  R. 

Length:    ii  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Above  reddish  brown,  darker  on  wings.  Beneath 
yellowish  white,  with  brown,  arrow-shaped  spots  on  breast  and 
sides.  Wings  with  two  whitish  bands.  Tail  very  long.  Female 
paler.    Bill  black,  lower  mandible  yellow  at  base;  feet  light. 

Song:    Bravura  style,  with  frequent  colloquial  Strains. 

Season:    Last  week  in  April  to  early  in  October. 

Nest:  In  low  shrubbery  or  thickly-leaved  tree,  a  boldly-made  structure 
of  grape-vine,  bark,  grasses,  twigs,  and  rootlets.  In  sandy  locali- 
ties, generally  on  the  ground. 

Eggs:  4,  green,  sometimes  paling  to  white,  thickly  speckled  with 
brown. 

Song  Thrush,  Red  Thrush,  Brown  Mocking-bird,  Mavis, 
are  four  of  the  local  names  for  this  most  exultant  and  (quan- 
tity and  quality  considered)  dashing  of  our  song-birds.  He 
arrives  from  late  April  to  early  May,  and,  after  a  week  or 
so  of  almost  uninterrupted  music,  settles  down  and  prepares 
his  nest. 

The  Brown  Thrasher  breeds  throughout  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Great  Plains,  and  winters  in  the  south  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States.  It  occasionally  visits  the  garden  or  orchard,  but 
nests  in  swamps  or  in  groves  standing  upon  low  ground. 
While  it  generally  prefers  a  thickly-grown  retreat,  it  some- 
times builds  in  a  pile  of  brush  at  a  distance  from  trees.  On 
account  of  its  more  retiring  habits  it  is  not  so  conspicuous  as 
the  robin,  although  it  may  be  equally  abundant.  Few  birds 
can  excel  the  Thrasher  in  sweetness  of  song,  but  it  is  so  shy  that 
its  notes  are  not  heard  often  enough  to  be  appreciated.  Its 
favorite  time  for  singing  is  the  early  morning,  when,  perched 
on  the  top  of  some  tall  bush  or  low  tree,  it  gives  an  exhibition 
of  vocal  powers  which  would  do  credit  to  a  Mocking-bird. 
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Indeed,  in  the  south,  where  the  latter  bird  is  abundant,  the 
Thrasher  is  known  as  the  Sandy  Mocker. 

The  food  of  the  Brown  Thrasher  consists  of  both  fruit  and 
insects.  An  examination  of  121  stomachs  showed  36  per  cent, 
of  vegetable  and  64  of  animal  food,  practically  all  insects,  and 
mostly  taken  in  spring  before  fruit  is  ripe.  Half  the  insects 
were  beetles,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  grasshoppers,  cater- 
pillars, bugs,  and  spiders. 

Wild  fruits  and  seeds,  a  few  cultivated  berries,  and  a  few 
odd  kernels  of  com  and  grain  make  up  its  food ;  but  it  pays  for 
these  many  times  over  by  the  May  beetles  it  eats  at  the  same 
time. 

House  Wren  :    Troglodytes  aedon.    S.  R. 

Length:    4.50-5.25  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Dark  brown  above,  minutely  barred  with  bladdsh. 
Under  parts  gray  with  brownish  wash  and  faint  bandings.  Fairly 
long  tail.    Bill  black  above,  lower  mandible  light;  feet  brown. 

Song:  A  merry  roulade,  sudden,  abruptly  ended  and  frequently  re- 
peated. 

Season:    Middle  of  April  to  October. 

Nest:    A  loose  heap  of  sticks  with  a  soft  lining,  in  holes,  boxes,  etc 

Eggs:  6-10,  cream-color,  so  thickly  spotted  with  brown. that  the  whole 
egg  is  tinged. 

The  diminutive  House  Wren  frequents  bams  and  gardens, 
and  particularly  old  orchards  in  which  the  trees  are  partially 
decayed.  He  makes  his  nest  in  a  hollow  branch,  where  per- 
haps a  Woodpecker  had  a  domicile  the  year  before ;  but  he  is 
a  pugnacious  character,  and  if  he  happens  to  fancy  one  of  the 
boxes  that  have  been  put  up  for  the  Bluebirds  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  take  it.  He  is  usually  received  with  favor,  and  is 
not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  boxes,  gourds,  tin  cans,  or  empty 
jars  placed  for  his  acconmiodation. 

As  regards  food  habits,  the  House  Wren  is  entirely  bene- 
ficial. Practically,  he  can  be  said  to  live  upon  animal  food 
alone,  for  an  examination  of  52  stomachs  showed  that  98  per 
cent  of  the  stomach  contents  was  made  up  of  insects  or  their 
allies,  and  only  2  per  cent,  was  vegetable,  including  bits  of 
grass  and  similar  matter,  evidently  taken  by  accident  with  the 
insects.  Half  of  this  food  consisted  of  grasshoppers  and 
beetles;  the  remainder  of  caterpillars,  bugs,  and  spiders.    As 
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the  House  Wren  is  a  prolific  breeder,  frequently  rearing  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  young  in  a  season,  a  family  of  these  birds 
must  cause  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  insects  in 
a  garden.  Wrens  are  industrious  foragers,  searching  every 
tree,  shrub,  or  vine  for  caterpillars,  examining  every  post  and 
rail  of  the  fence,  and  every  cranny  in  the  wall  for  insects  or 
spiders.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  fly  far  afield,  but  work  near 
home,  and  if  suitable  nesting  boxes  are  provided  them  they  may 
be  induced  to  stay  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  Almost 
anything  will  serve  for  a  house,  an  old  cigar  box,  a  tomato  can, 
a  teapot,  or  a  boot. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  have  too  many  Wrens,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  protect  them  and  encourage 
them  to  nest  about  the  house. 

Winter  Wren  :    Troglodytes  hiemalis,    W.  V. 

Length:    3.90-4.10  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Color  very  similar  to  House  Wren,  but  the  under 
parts  rusty,  dimly  and  finely  barred  with  dark.  Tail  and  bill 
short,  the  latter  dark,  and  slender;  feet  dark. 

Song:  Strong  and  very  musical;  not  often  heard  here.  Call  note, 
"  tr-r-r-r-r-r." 

Season:  Winter  resident,  arriving  often  in  October.  A  summer  resi- 
dent of  northern  New  England. 

Nest:  In  odd  nooks,  crevices,  logs,  etc.  Of  twigs  mixed  with  moss, 
hair,  and  feathers. 

^ig^-     5-8,  pure  white,  finely  dotted  with  purple  and  brown. 


Long  after  the  last  House  Wren  has  left  his  box,  and  his 
scolding  wife  Jenny  has  given  up  housekeeping  and  started 
on  a  summer  outing  for  her  health,  you  will  see  a  tiny,  brown 
bird  hopping  about  the  brush-heap  or  wood-pile.  If  you  do  not 
think  much  about  it  you  will  mistake  the  bird  for  a  House 
Wren,  but  if  you  have  an  eye  for  size  you  will  see  that  it  is 
smaller,  and  when  the  snow  comes,  and  the  merry  little  bird 
is  still  there,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  the  Winter  Wren,  the 
second  of  the  three  "  littlest "  American  birds. 

Last  year  a  Winter  Wren  with  only  one  leg  spent  the 
winter  with  us,  and  it  was  a  lesson  in  patience  to  see  how 
bravely  he  held  his  own  against  wind  and  weather  and  hopped 
about  steadying  himself  with  his  wings. 
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Short-billed  Marsh  Wren:    Cistothorus  stellaris.    S.  R. 

Length:    4.50. 

Male  and  Female:    Brown  above;  white  beneath,  washed  with  rusty. 

Crown  and  part  of  back  streaked  with  black  and  white.    White 

line  over  eye.    Very  short  bill    Brown  feet 
Song:    "  Che,  'chet,  de-de-de-de-dc ! " 
Season:    May  to  September. 
Nest:    In   marshy  meadows;    either   suspended  between   weeds   and 

grasses  or  on  a  tussock.    Qosed  at  top,  with  entrance  at  side. 
Eggs:    6-9;  pure  white. 


A  bird  of  wet  meadows  and  reedy  marshes,  very  shy  and 
elusive,  diving  the  grasses  as  a  seabird  does  in  the  water. 
This  as  well  as  the  next  species  has  a  habit  of  building  several 
nests  more  than  it  uses.  The  reason  for  which  is  largely  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  though  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a  de- 
vice for  luring  prowlers  away  from  the  real  nest  that  contains 
the  eggs. 

Long-billed  Marsh  Wren:    Cistothorus  palustris.    S.  R. 

Length:    About  5  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Above  clear  brown.  Whitish  line  over  eye.  Neck 
and  back  streaked  sparingly  with  white.  Wings  and  tail  brown, 
the  latter  barred.  Below,  white,  washed  with  pale  brown.  Bill 
nearly  as  long  as  head.  Dark  above;  lower  mandible  light 
Feet  brown. 

Song:  Suggestive  of  the  House  Wren,  but  less  agreeable,  and  at  times 
quite  harsh. 

Season:    Summer  resident    Early  May  to  September. 

N^st:  Along  river  borders.  Made  of  sedge  and  grasses  suspended  be- 
tween tall  reeds,  above  tide  level.  Rather  bulky,  with  entrance 
on  one  side. 

Eggs:    6-10,  chocolate-brown. 

These  Wrens  have  all  the  alert  ways  and  nervous  habits 
of  the  family.  They  inhabit  marshy  and  reedy  river  wastes, 
and  often  build  their  torch-shaped  nests  in  little  colonies. 
They  are  abundant  summer  residents  all  along  the  Housa- 
tonic  River,  from  Stratford  upward,  following  the  course  of 
tide  rivers  in  preference  to  smaller  streams.  It  has  a  clear 
song,  but  there  are  some  notes  in  it  that  suggest  a  marsh 
frog. 
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Family  Mniotiltidae:    Wood  Warblers 

Black-and-white  Warbler  or  Black-and-white  Creeper:    MnioHlta 

varia.    S.  R. 

Plate  IV    Fig.  i 

Length:    About  5  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Above  striped  black  and  white.  White  stripe  on 
top  of  head,  bordered  by  black  stripe.  White  stripe  over  eye. 
Black  cheeks  and  throat,  separated  by  a  black  line.  Breast  white 
in  middle,  black  stripe  on  sides.  Wings  and  tail  black;  wings 
with  two  white  crossbars  and  some  white  edgings,  tail  with  white 
markings  on  outer  quills.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Female  paler 
stripings,  less  distinct.  Strong  resemblance  to  the  Downy  Wood- 
pecker, 

Song:  Feeble  and  lisping,  "Weachy,  weachy,  weachy,  'twee  —  'twee, 
'twee,  'tweet" 

Season:    April  to  late  September. 

Nest:  Low  down,  either  on  a  stump  or  the  ground,  composed  of  bark, 
grass,  leaves,  hair.    Very  difficult  to  find. 

Eggs:    4-5,  white,  dotted  thickly  with  red  and  brown. 

The  Black-and-White  Warbler  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
and  sociable  of  the  Warblers.  At  first  you  will  doubtless 
think  it  a  small  Woodpecker,  as  it  is  seen  principally  scram- 
bling around  tree  trunks  searching  for  the  insect  food  upon 
which  it,  together  with  the  entire  family  of  Warblers,  sub- 
sists. 

This  Warbler  is  not  a  pretty  bird,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
Nuthatches  more  than  of  the  graceful  family  to  which  it 
belongs. 

In  watching  the  manoeuvres  of  all  bark-feeding  birds,  you 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  eyes  of  birds  are  powerful  mag- 
nifiers, and  that  to  them  objects  appear  twenty-five  times  as 
large  as  they  do  to  us. 

Yellow  Warbler:    Dendroica  aestiva,    S.  R. 

Summer  Yellowbird 

Length:    4.75-5  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Above  rich  olive-yellow,  brightening  on  the  rump; 
breast  and  under  parts  golden-yellow.  Breast  streaked  with 
cinnamon-brown.  Wings  and  tail  olive-brown  edged  with  yel- 
low. Bill  lead-colored;  feet  light  brown.  Female  darker  with 
streaks  on  breast  faintly  marked  or  absent 

Song:  Rapid  warble,  "  Sweet  -  sweet  -  sweet  -  sweet  -  sweet  -  sweeter - 
sweeter?"    Seven  times  repeated. 

Season:    First  week  in  May  to  middle  September. 
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Nest:  In  the  crotch  of  some  terminal  branch  of  a  fruit  tree,  or  stout 
shrub,  made  of  the  frayings  of  milkweed  stalks  lined  with  fern 
wool  and  hair. 

Eggs:  4-5,  greenish  or  grayish  white,  spotted  and  blotched  with  lilac 
tints  and  red-browns. 

In  early  May,  often  on  May-day  itself,  if  the  weather  is 
clement,  when  the  marsh-marigolds  are  vanishing  from  the 
swamps,  and  the  cherry  trees  are  in  bloom,  the  Yellow  Warblers 
descend  upon  the  gardens  and  orchards. 

They  come  like  whirling  leaves,  half  autumn  yellow,  half 
green  of  spring,  the  colors  blending  as  in  the  outer  petals 
of  grass-grown  daffodils.  Lovable,  cheerful  little  spirits,  dart- 
ing about  the  trees,  exclaiming  at  each  morsel  that  they  glean. 
Carrying  sun  glints  on  their  backs  wherever  they  go,  they 
should  make  the  gloomiest  misanthrope  feel  the  season's  charm. 
They  are  so  sociable  and  confiding,  feeling  as  much  at  home 
in  the  trees  by  the  house  as  in  seclusion. 

"This  is  probably  the  best  known  representative  of  the 
large  and  very  attractive  Warbler  family.  This  bird,  unlike  the 
majority  of  the  family,  frequents  gardens  and  the  edges  of 
streams  and  ponds,  and  its  bright  song  and  color  render  it  more 
noticeable  than  many  of  its  relatives.  The  Yellow  Warbler 
reaches  New  England  about  the  first  of  May,  and  soon  has  com- 
pleted a  neat  cup-shaped  nest  of  soft  fibrous  material,  placed 
either  in  a  fork  of  an  apple  tree  or  in  some  low  bush.  The 
eggs,  from  four  to  five  in  number,  are  grayish  or  greenish 
white,  blotched  or  spotted  with  lilac  or  brown.  The  female 
is  not  as  brightly  colored  as  the  male,  and  lacks  the  orange 
streaks  on  the  breast.  The  song  of  the  bird  differs  at  different 
times,  sometimes  it  is  loud  and  shrill,  at  other  times  more 
gentle  and  plaintive.  It  sings  constantly  from  its  arrival  to  its 
departure,  which  takes  place  toward  the  end  of  August.  The 
winter  months  are  spent  in  tropical  America.  The  Yellow 
Warbler's  food  consists  chiefly  of  insects,  which  it  seeks  among 
the  leaves  with  the  restless  activity  characteristic  of  the  family. 
The  female  frequently  shows  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  in 
ridding  herself  of  the  tgg  which  the  Cowbird  often  lays  in  her 
nest.  This  she  accomplishes  by  building  another  bottom  over 
the  intruder's  egg  and  laying  again.  Three-story  nests  have 
occasionally  been  found."  —  Ralph  Hoffman,  in  Audubon  Bird 
Chart  Guide. 
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Myrtle  Warbler:    Dendroica  coronata,    W.  R. 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler 

Length:    5.50  inches. 

Male:    Slate  color,  striped  and  streaked  with  black.    Crown,  sides  of 

breast,  and  rump  yellow.    Below  whitish;  upper  breast  black. 

Two  white  crossbars  on  wins^ ;  tail  with  white  spots.    In  winter, 

brownish  olive;  yellow  of  rump  constant,  but  lacking  on  crown 

and  breast    Bill  and  feet  black. 
Female:    Resembling  the  winter  male. 
Song:    A  few  notes  only  —  "  Twhip-tw6eter-tw6eter." 
Season:    Most  plentiful  Warbler  in  the  migrations,  -and  also  a  winter 

resident. 
Nest:    In  low  shrubs,  particularly  evergreens. 
^Si^:    4-^  the  usual  Warbler  variety. 

You  will  notice  this  little  Warbler  in  his  dull  winter  plumage 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that  he  appears  when  any  bird  is  a  rarity, 
but  when  he  puts  on  his  spring  plumage  he  becomes  a  real 
dandy  in  his  gold-trimmed  suit 

OvENBnu);    GoLDEN-CROWNED   Thrush  :    Seiurus   aurocapillus,    S.    R. 

Length:    5.75-6.50  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Olive-green  above,  white  eye  ring,  two  brown 
stripes  on  head,  enclosing  an  orange  crown.  White  below,  with 
brownish  spots  in  the  center  of  breast  running  into  streaks  on  the 
sides.    Brown  bill,  legs  and  feet  flesh-colored. 

Song:  Gall  note,  "  Teacher-teacher-teacher  I "  given  in  gradual  cre- 
scendo. The  love-song  liquid  like  that  of  the  Water  Thrush,  but 
seldom  heard. 

Season:    M.iy  to  October. 

Nest:  A  ball  of  leaves  and  grasses  on  the  ground  with  a  side  opening, 
hence  the  name  Ovenbird,  though  the  nest  bears  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  earth  huts  the  Italian  laborers  build. 

Eggs:    4,  cream-white,  specked  with  brown-purple. 

With  the  Ground  Warblers  we  come  again  to  birds  with 
musical  voices,  who,  even  if  they  do  wear  more  sober  plu- 
mage, are  a  welcome  change  from  the  lisping  prettiness  of 
the  previous  groups. 

Like  many  another  Warbler  you  will  hear  the  Ovenbird 
far  oftener  than  you  will  see  it,  for  it  hides  both  its  ovenlike 
nest  and  itself  well  in  the  leaves,  and  you  would  never  imagine 
its  loud  call  from  high  in  the  air  could  come  from  so  slender 
a  throat. 

Burroughs  says :  "  The  Ground  Warblers  all  have  one 
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notable  feature,  —  very  beautiful  legs,  as  white  and  delicate 
as  if  they  had  always  worn  silk  stockings  and  satin  slippers. 
High  Tree  Warblers  have  dark  brown  or  black  legs  and  more 
brilliant  plumage,  but  less  musical  ability." 

OVENBIRD 
See  him  as  he  struts  around! 

Who  could  be  more  dignified? 
Perhaps  it  is  his  golden  crown 

That  lends  that  air  of  foolish  pride. 
With  olive  back  and  spotted  breast, 

He  thinks  he's  cousin  to  the  Thrush ! 
Well,  I'll  tell  you,  but  don't  tell  him. 

He's  but  a  little  warbler!    Hush! 

—  Faith  C.  Lee  in  Bird-Lore 

Mabyland  Yellow-throat:    Geothlypis  trichas.    S.  R. 
Length:    5-5.50  inches. 
Male:    Above  grayish  olive  on  head,  clearing  to  bright  olive  on  run^. 

Under  parts,   under  tuing   and   tail   coverts,   beautiful   yellow, 

grading  to  white  in  middle  of  belly.    Forehead  and  sides  of  head 

masked  with  black,  separated  by  ash-white  line  from   crown. 

Black  bill ;  flesh-colored  feet. 
Female:    Smaller,  and  colors  less  distinct;  mask  wanting,  as  it  is  also 

in  the  young. 
Song:    "  Follow  me,  follow  me,  follow  me  I " 
Season:    From  May  to  September.    Common  summer  resident. 
Breeds:    From  Georgia  northward. 
Nest:    Large  and  deep,  sometimes  partly  roofed  over;  made  of  broad 

grasses,  either  on  ground  or  in  bushy  tangles. 
Eggs:    4-6,  white,  sparsely  sprinkled  with  brown. 
Range:    Eastern  United  States,  mainly  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  north 

to  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia;  in  winter,  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 

states  and  the  West  Indies. 

Next  to  the  Yellow-Wood  Warbler,  this  Ground  Warbler 
is  the  best  known  and  merriest  of  the  entire  clan,  and  easily 
identified  by  his  mask,  yellow  throat,  and  distinctive  song. 

THE  MARYLAND  YELLOW-THROAT 

While  May  bedecks  the  naked  trees 
With  tassels  and  embroideries, 
And  many  blue-eyed  violets  beam 
Along  the  edges  of  the  stream, 
I  hear  a  voice  that  seems  to  say. 
Now  near  at  hand,  now  far  away, 
"  Witchery- witchery- witchery  I " 
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An  incantation  so  serene, 
So  innocent,  befits  the  scene; 
There's  magic  in  that  small  bird's  note. 
See!  there  he  flits  — the  Yellow-throat; 
A  living  sunbeam,  tipped  with  wings, 
A  spark  of  light  that  shines  and  sings, 
"  Witchery- witchery-witchery ! " 

—  Henry  Van  Dyke 

Yeixow-breasied  Chat:    Icteria  virens,    S.  R. 

Length:    7.50  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Olive-green  above;  brilliant  yellow  throat,  breast, 
and  wing  linings.  Whitish  belly,  white  line  over  eye,  and  white 
spot  beneath.  Brownish  glaze  on  wings  and  tail.  Strong,  curv- 
ing, blue-black  beak.    Feet  lead-colored. 

Song:  A  varied  whistle,  with  a  decided  vcntriloquistic  quality,  inter- 
spersed with  mocking  syllables. 

Season:    Common  summer  resident.    May  to  September. 

Nest:  Bulky,  made  of  leaves,  bark,  and  dead  twigs,  lined  with  grasses ; 
placed  in  briary  and  inaccessible  bushes. 

Eggs:  3-4,  often  of  unequal  size,  white,  mottled  with  buff  and  spotted 
with  red  and  lilac 

A  bird  easily  recognized  by  its  large  size  and  brilliant 
color.  The  Chat  has  reversed  the  motto  so  often  preached 
at  children,  and  is  heard  more  than  seen.  When  seen,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  picture  of  healthy,  well-groomed  beauty,  with 
a  voice  at  once  powerful  and  melodious,  and  a  reputation 
for  shyness  of  disposition,  which  trait  takes  the  form  of  a 
bewitching  elusiveness  that  it  seems  to  know  is  very  attractive. 

Its  call  notes,  and  the  mocking  gibes  which  it  utters  from 
the  bushes  to  the  distraction  of  the  bewildered  passer-by,  are 
wholly  different  from  the  fervent  spring  song.  Then  it  )rields 
to  an  ecstasy  of  feeling,  and  soars  singing  into  the  air,  trailing 
its  long  legs  behind  like  a  Heron,  and  looking,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, very  foolish;  but  after  a  few  weeks  it  abandons  its 
aerial  gymnastics  and  contents  itself  with  taunting,  teasing, 
and  misleading  both  man,  beast,  and  bird. 

If  you  chance  to  find  yourself  in  a  lonely  brush-grown 
lane  and  a  clear,  ringing  whistle  makes  you  think  that  some 
one  is  calling  you,  think  twice  before  you  are  led  into  the 
tangle,  for  most  likely  it  is  Sir  Deceiver,  the  Chat,  and  if  you 
follow  his  voice  you  may  stumble  into  a  leaf-cov**red  spring 
hole. 
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American  Redstabt:    Setophaga  ruticilla,    S.  R. 
Plate  IV    Fig  2 

Length:    5-5-50  inches. 

Male:  Above  brilliant  blue-black,  white  belly,  sides  of  body  and  wing 
linings  salmon-orange,  which  color  sometimes  flushes  the  breast 
Some  orange  on  base  of  wings ;  tail  feathers  half  orange  and  half 
*      black.    Bill  and  feet  black. 

Female:  Brownish  olive  above  and  the  orange  of  the  male  replaced 
by  yellow. 

Song:  Resembling  that  of  the  Yellow  Warbler,  "Sweet,  Sweet, 
Sweeter ! "  but  the  word  is  only  used  three  times,  while  it  is  re- 
peated seven  times  by  the  Warbler. 

Season:    May  to  September;  a  common  summer  resident 

Nest:  A  carefully  made  structure  of  moss  fibres  and  sometimes  horse- 
hair, set  in  a  forked  branch  usually  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground ;  I  have  seen  one  at  the  top  of  a  small  spruce. 

Eggs:    Indistinguishable  from  other  Warblers. 

In  brilliancy  of  flame-like  coloring  the  Redstart  only  yields 
precedence  to  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  Baltimore  Oriole,  and  the 
Blackburnian  Warbler,  and,  in  contrast  to  the  dark  ever- 
greens, it  seems  a  wind-blown  firebrand,  half  glowing,  half 
charred. 

A  dainty  and  beautiful  bird,  with  a  habit  of  fluttering 
backward  like  a  butterfly,  that  will  help  you  to  identify  it; 
while  besides  its  beauty,  it  does  valiant  work  by  eating  the 
insects  of  terminal  sprays,  and  never  a  bit  of  harm. 

Family  Vireonidae:    ^Hreos 

Rei>-eysd  Vireo:    Vireo  olivaceus,    S.  R. 

Plate  V    Fig.  2 

Length:    575-6.25  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Olive-green  above,  crown  ash  with  a  dark  marginal 
line.  White  line  over  eye  and  a  brownish  stripe  through  it.  Be- 
low whitish,  shaded  with  greenish  yellow  on  sides  and  on  under 
tail  and  wing  coverts.  The  iris  ruby-red.  Bill  dusky  above  and 
light  below,  feet  lead-colored. 

Song:  Emphatic  staccato  and  oratorical  —  "You  see  it  —  you  know 
it  —  do  you  hear  me?    Do  you  believe  it?" 

Season:    Common  summer  resident;  late  April  through  September. 

Nest:  Cup-like,  pensile  in  slender  forked  branch  of  maple,  birch,  or 
apple  tree;  made  of  bark  fibres,  cobwebs,  bits  of  paper,  scraps  of 
hornets'  nests,  etc. 

Eggs:    3-5,  usually  4,  white,  with  brown  spots  on  the  larger  end. 
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The  Vireos  are  a  very  interesting  family,  which,  though  it 
may  be  somewhat  overlooked  in  the  general  spring  chorus, 
comes  to  the  front  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  Of  the  six 
Vireos  that  inhabit  New  England,  five  are  reasonably  plenti- 
ful, and  of  these  the  Red-eyed  is  the  most  familiar.  You 
cannot  fail  to  name  this  Vireo,  for  he  is  omnipresent;  if  you 
do  not  see  him,  you  hear  him ;  if  he  chances  to  be  silent,  which 
seldom  happens,  he  peers  at  you  with  his  sparkling,  ruby 
eyes  that  look  out  between  a  white  line  and  a  brown  stripe. 
Wilson  Flagg  has  forever  identified  him  with  the  name  of  the 
Preacher,  in  reference  to  his  elocutionary  powers.  "  You  see 
it  —  you  know  it,  —  do  you  hear  me?  Do  you  believe  it?" 
he  hears  the  Vireo  say,  and  if  you  keep  these  words  in  your 
mind  you  will  recogfnize  the  bird  the  first  time  that  you  hear 
his  song. 

RED-EYED  VIREO 

When  overhead  you  hear  a  bird 

Who  talks,  or  rather,  chatters, 
Of  all  the  latest  woodland  news, 

And  other  trivial  matters, 
Who  is  so  kind,  so  very  kind, 

She  never  can  say  no, 
And  so  the  nasty  Cowbird 

Drops  an  egg  among  her  row 
Of  neat  white  eggs.    Behold  her  then, 

The  Red-eyed  Vireo ! 

—  Faith  C.  Lee  in  Bird-Lore 

Family  Laniidae:    Shrikes 

Northern  Shrike:    Lanius  borealis.    W.  V. 

Butcher-bird 

Length:    9-10.50  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Powerful  head,  neck,  and  blackish  beak  with 
hooked  point  Above  bluish  ash,  lighter  on  the  rump  and  shoul- 
ders. Wide  black  bar  on  each  side  of  head  from  the  eye  back- 
ward. Below  light  gray  with  a  brownish  cast,  broken  on  breast 
and  sides  by  waved  lines  of  darker  gray.  Wings  and  tail  black, 
edged  and  tipped  with  white.  Large  white  spot  on  wings,  white 
tips  and  edges  to  outer  quills  of  tail.    Legs  bluish  black. 

Song:    A  call  note,  and  in  its  breeding-haunts  a  sweet,  warbling  song. 

Season:    A  roving  winter  resident;  seen  from  November  to  April 

Breeds:    North  of  the  United  States. 

Nest:    In  a  low  bush ;  a  basis  of  sticks,  upon  which  is  nutted  and  felted 
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a  thick,  warm  superstructure  of  bark-strip,  grass,  and  soft  vege- 
table substance.    (Coues.) 

^ig^'  4-^;  marblings  of  reddish  brown  and  purple  covering  the  gray- 
green  ground. 

Range:  Northern  North  America,  south  in  winter  to  the  middle  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  (Washington,  D.  C ;  Kentucky,  Kan- 
sas, Colorado,  Arizona,  northern  California). 

•  The  Northern  Shrike,  though  somewhat  irregular  in  its 
comings  and  goings,  is  always  present  in  varying  numbers 
as  a  winter  resident  In  common  with  all  winter  birds,  its 
movements  are  guided  by  the  food  supply,  and  if  severe  cold 
and  heavy  snows  drive  away  the  small  birds  and  bury  the  mice 
upon  which  it  feeds,  the  Shrike  must  necessarily  rove. 

Grasshoppers,  beetles,  other  large  insects,  and  field  mice 
are  staple  articles  of  its  food  in  seasons  when  they  are  ob- 
tainable; in  fact,  next  to  insects,  mice  constitute  the  staple 
article  of  its  diet,  and  protection  should  be  accorded  it  on  this 
account,  even  though  we  know  the  Shrike  chiefly  as  the  killer 
of  small  birds.  The  victims  are  caught  by  two  methods: 
sneaking,  —  after  the  fashion  of  Crows,  —  and  dropping  upon 
them  suddenly  from  a  height  like  the  small  Hawks.  In  the 
former  case  the  Shrikes  frequent  clumps  of  bushes,  either  in 
open  meadows  or  gardens,  lure  the  little  birds  by  imitating  their 
call  notes,  and  then  seize  them  as  soon  as  they  come  within 
range.  They  often  kill  many  more  birds  than  they  can  possibly 
eat  at  a  meal,  and  hang  them  on  the  spikes  of  a  thorn  or  on  the 
hooks  of  a  cat-briar  in  some  convenient  spot,  until  they  arc 
needed,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  butcher  hang^  his  meat,  and 
from  this  trait  the  name  Butcher-bird  was  given  them. 

Family  Ampelidae:    Waxwings 

Cedar  Waxwing:    Ampelis  cedrorum.    R. 

Cedar-bird 

Plate  V    Fig.  i 

Length:    6.50-7.25  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Above  grayish  cinnamon.  Crest,  breast,  throat, 
wings,  and  tail  purplish  cinnamon.  Blade  line  from  bade  of 
crest,  extending  through  eye,  and  forming  black  frontlets.  Sec- 
ondary  wing  quills  tipped  with  waxy  points.  Tail  feathers 
banded  with  yellow,  and  sometimes  red  tips.    Bill  and  feet  black. 

Song:  A  buzzing  call  — "Twe6,  twe^,  ze^"  "A  dreary  whisper," 
Minot  calls  it  ' 
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Season:  A  resident,  breeding  here,  and  wandering  about  in  flocks  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  feeding  upon  various  fruits,  and  in  winter 
upon  cedar  berries. 

Nest:  A  deep  bowl  made  of  twigs,  lined  with  grass  and  feathers,  and 
much  miscellaneous  material,  either  in  a  crotch,  or  saddled  on 
the  limb  of  a  stout  cedar  bush  or  a  tree,  preferably  the  apple  tree. 

^Si^'    S'Sf  blue-white,  with  brown  and  lilac  spots. 

You  will  at  once  recogfnize  the  Cedar  Waxwing  by  its  crest, 
yellow  tail  tips,  red  wing  appendages,  and  straight  black  bill. 
Its  feathers  are  more  exquisitely  shaded  than  those  of  our 
more  brilliantly  colored  birds. 

The  Cedar  Waxwing,  or  Cherry  Bird,  inhabits  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  but  is  much  less  common  in  the  west 
Although  the  great  bulk  of  the  species  retires  southward  in 
winter,  the  bird  is  occasionally  found  in  every  state  during 
the  colder  months,  especially  if  wild  berries  are  abundant 
Its  proverbial  fondness  for  cherries  has  given  rise  to  its 
popular  name,  and  much  complaint  has  been  made  on  account 
of  the  fruit  eaten.  Observation  has  shown,  however,  that  its 
depredations  are  confined  to  trees  on  which  the  fruit  ripens 
earliest 

THE  SWALLOWS. 

There  are  seven  common  species  of  Swallows  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  four  of  which  have,  to  some  ex- 
tent, abandoned  their  primitive  nesting  habits  and  attached 
themselves  to  the  abodes  of  man.  As  a  group,  Swallows  are 
gregarious  and  social  in  an  eminent  degree.  Some  species 
build  nests  in  large  colonies,  occasionally  numbering  thousands ; 
in  the  case  of  others  only  two  or  three  pairs  are  found  together ; 
while  still  others  nest  habitually  in  single  pairs. 

Their  habits  are  too  familiar  to  require  any  extended  de- 
scription. Their  industry  and  tirelessness  are  wonderful,  and 
during  the  day  it  is  rare  to  see  Swallows  at  rest  except  just 
before  their  departure  for  the  south,  when  they  assemble  upon 
telegraph  wires  or  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  apparently 
making  plans  for  the  journey. 

A  noticeable  characteristic  of  several  of  the  species  is  their 
attachment  to  man.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  the 
Bam  Swallow  {Chelidon  erythrogastra)  now  builds  exclu- 
sively under  roofs,  having  entirely  abandoned  the  rock  caves 
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and  cliflFs  in  which  it  formerly  nested.  More  recently  the  Qiff 
Swallow  (Petrochelidon  lumfrons)  has  found  a  better  nesting 
site  under  the  eaves  of  buildings  than  was  afforded  by  the  over- 
hanging cliffs  of  earth  or  stone  which  it  once  used,  and  to  which 
it  still  resorts  occasionally  in  the  east,  and  habitually  in  the  un- 
settled west.  The  Martin  (Progne  subis)  and  White-belHed 
Swallow  (Tachycineta  bicolor)  nest  either  in  houses  supplied 
for  the  purpose,  in  abandoned  nests  of  Woodpeckers,  or  in 
natural  crannies  in  rocks.  The  other  species  have  not  yet 
abandoned  their  primitive  habitats,  but  possibly  may  do  so  as 
the  country  becomes  more  thickly  settled. 

Field  observation  will  convince  any  ordinarily  attentive  per- 
son that  the  food  of  Swallows  must  consist  of  the  smaller  in- 
sects captured  in  mid-air,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  picked  from 
the  tops  of  tall  grass  or  weeds.  This  observation  is  borne  out 
by  an  examination  of  stomachs,  which  shows  that  the  food  con- 
sists of  many  small  species  of  beetles  which  are  much  on  the 
wing;  many  species  of  Diptera  (mosquitoes  and  their  allies), 
with  large  quantities  of  fl3dng  ants  and  a  few  insects  of  similar 
kinds.  Most  of  them  are  either  injurious  or  anno3ring,  and  the 
numbers  destroyed  by  Swallows  are  not  only  beyond  calcula- 
tion, but  almost  beyond  imagination. 

The  White-bellied  Swallow  eats  a  considerable  number  of 
berries  of  the  bayberry,  or  wax  myrtle.  During  migrations 
and  in  winter  it  has  a  habit  of  roosting  in  these  shrubs,  and  it 
probably  obtains  the  fruit  at  that  time. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  tear  down  the  nests  of  a  colony  of  Qiff 
Swallows  from  the  eaves  of  a  barn,  for  so  far  from  disfiguring 
a  building  the  nests  make  a  picturesque  addition,  and  their 
presence  should  be  encouraged  by  every  device.  It  is  said  that 
Cliff  and  Barn  Swallows  can  be  induced  to  build  their  nests  in 
a  particular  locality,  otherwise  suitable,  by  providing  a  quantity 
of  mud  to  be  used  as  mortar.  Bam  Swallows  may  also  be  en- 
couraged by  cutting  a  small  hole  in  the  gable  of  the  bam,  while 
Martins  and  White-bellied  Swallows  will  be  grateful  for  boxes 
like  those  for  the  Bluebird,  but  placed  in  some  higher  situation. 

—  F.  E.  L.  Beal,  BS. 

Family  Himiidinidae:    Swallows 

Purple  Mastin:    Progne  suhis.    S.  R. 

Length:    7, SO  inches. 

Male  and  Female:    Deep,  glossy,  bluish  purple,  turning  to  black  on 
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wings  and  tail,  which  is  forked.  Bill  dark;  feet  black.  Female 
more  brownish  and  mottled,  below  grayish  white. 

Song:    Very  soft  and  musical,  beginning  "  peuo-peuo-peuo." 

Season:    Late  April  to  early  September. 

Nest:  A  little  heap  of  leaves ;  in  the  East  in  boxes,  but  in  the  West  in 
hollow  trees. 

£gi^'     4-^»  glossy  white. 

Without  being  precisely  a  common  bird,  the  Purple  Martin 
is  with  us  every  summer,  and  its  iridescent  coat  is  a  familiar 
sight.  Its  size  and  color  easily  separate  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  family,  and  the  sweet  song  completes  the  identification. 

A  little  after  dawn,  in  early  May,  you  may  see  pairs  of 
these  Martins  hovering  in  mid-air,  half  caressing,  half  quarrel- 
ling, while  from  time  to  time  you  will  hear  the  liquid  "  peuo- 
peuo-peuo  "  merging  into  a  more  throaty  ripple,  like  laughter. 

Barn  Swallow:    Chelidon  erythrogaster.    S.  R. 

Length:    Variable,  6-7  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Glistening  steel-blue  back,  tail  deeply  forked. 
Brow  and  under  parts  rich  buff,  which  warms  almost  to  brick- 
red  on  throat.  A  partial  steel-blue  collar.  Tail  shows  white 
band  from  beneath.    Female  smaller  and  paler. 

Song:  A  musical  twitter  like  a  rippling,  merry  laugh  — "  Tittle-ittle- 
ittle-ee." 

Season:    April  to  September. 

Nest:  A  shallow  bracket,  made  of  pellets  of  mud  and  straw,  placed  on 
or  against  rafters,  etc. 

Eggs:    4-6,  white,  curiously  spotted  with  all  shades  of  brown  and  lilac. 

The  Swallows  belong  to  the  air,  as  the  Warblers  do  to  the 
trees  and  the  Thrushes  to  the  ground.  Swallows,  unless 
when  gathering  before  the  fall  migration,  are  seldom  seen 
perching,  except  upon  telegraph  wires,  and  they  leave  these 
with  such  sudden  and  forking  flight  that  they  seem  spurred 
by  the  electric  current.  If,  in  the  daylight  hours,  you  see 
a  bird  in  rapid  but  nonchalant  pursuit  of  insects,  you  may  safely 
assume  that  it  is  either  a  Swallow  or  the  Chimney  Swift,  for 
the  Flycatchers  have  a  different  flight,  the  Nighthawk  is  more 
ponderous,  and  Whip-poor-wills  seldom  take^  to  the  air  be- 
tween dawn  and  dusk. 

Every  child  who  has  lived  on  a  farm  or  played  about  a 
bam  with  an  open  hayloft  knows  this  Swallow.  In  spite  of  its 
beauty  of  flight  and  friendliness  boys  sometimes  treat  these 
birds  cruelly,  killing  them  with  sticks  or  shooting  at  them  as 
they  flock  over  the  ponds  to  feed. 
Ed.— 89 
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Thee  Swallow:    Tachycineta  bicolor,    S.  R. 

White-bellied  Swallow 
Length:    6  inches. 
Male  and  Female:    Entire  upper  parts  iridescent  green,  inclined  to 

black  on  wings  and  tail.    Under  parts  soft  white.    Bill  black; 

feet  dark.    Female  dull. 
Song:    A  warbling  twitter. 
Season:    April  to  the  middle  of  September.    A  few  stragglers  remain 

later. 
Nest:    In  dead  trees,  often  in  great  colonies;  here  I  have  seen  two  or 

three  pairs  occupying  old  Woodpecker  holes  in  telegraph  poles. 
Eggs:    4-9,  usually  6,  pure  white. 

She  is  here,  she  is  here,  the  Swallow! 
Fair  seasons  bringing,  fair  years  to  follow ! 

Her  belly  is  white, 

Her  back  black  as  night 

—  Greek  Swallow  Song,  J.  A.  Sytnonds,  Trans. 

The  Tree,  or  White-bellied,  Swallow  seems  nearly  to  cor- 
respond with  the  bird  which  was  the  herald  of  spring  in 
Greece;  for  though  our  Swallow  is  a  beautiful  green  above, 
except  when  at  close  range  or  when  the  light  glances  across 
its  feathers,  it  appears  black.  The  Tree  Swallow,  in  times 
before  the  country  was  inhabited  by  white  men,  like  many 
of  its  family,  lived  in  hollow  trees,  but  it  now  nests  in  Martin 
boxes  and  other  convenient  nooks,  though  it  may  be  still 
found  colonizing  in  old  sycamores  and  willows. 

SWALLOW  MANOEUVRES 

On  October  3,  1899,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  huge 
flock  of  Tree  Swallows  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  home. 
These  birds  are  abundant  here  from  July  to  October,  but  on 
this  occasion  at  least  2,000  —  estimating  from  photographs 
and  from  the  counting  of  the  live  birds  —  were  collected  on 
the  telegraph  wires  and  in  the  adjoining  fields,  and  not  a  single 
specimen  of  any  other  species  could  be  found  in  the  flock. 

On  the  wires  were  hundreds  at  a  time,  crowded  together 
between  three  poles ;  they  seemed  to  have  lost  their  usual  fear 
of  man,  remaining  even  when  carriages  went  under  them,  and 
not  always  starting  up  when  the  wires  were  struck  by  a  stone  — 
a  temptation  to  throw  which  the  passing  small  boys  found  it 
impossible  to  resist. 

Beside  the  road  is  a  small  brook  with  two  or  three  exposed 
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pools,  and  here  was  a  great  oval  whirl  of  birds,  all  going  in  the 
same  direction,  each  in  passing  dipping  for  a  drink,  then  rising 
to  re-take  its  place  in  the  line.  Now  and  then  some  returned 
to  the  wires  or  others  joined  the  drinkers,  but  the  numbers  were 
so  great  that  a  collision  seemed  unavoidable. 

A  large  part  of  the  flock  had  settled  in  a  pasture  some  dis- 
tance away,  in  so  close  a  group  that  they  made  a  spot  of  blue 
on  the  short  grass.  Crossing  over  to  these  I  found  them 
quietly  enjoying  the  sunlight,  and,  as  I  approached  from  the 
southwest,  all  had  their  backs  toward  me,  showing  to  per- 
fection the  beautiful  steel-blue  of  the  feathers.  Most  of  the 
time  they  were  still,  though  now  and  then  one  undertook  to 
walk  a  few  inches,  if,  indeed,  such  a  ridiculous  hobble  could  be 
called  a  walk.  But  forty  feet  was  near  enough  for  a  person  — 
then  those  nearest  me  rose,  and,  passing  over  the  others,  alighted 
in  front  of  them,  and  so  they  moved  regularly  on  before  me. 

Some  of  this  portion  of  the  flock  were  on  a  wire  fence  near 
at  hand;  a  very  small  proportion,  though  over  one  hundred, 
were  on  a  single  wire  between  five  posts,  and  these  were  so 
fearless  than  when  the  last  one  flew  I  was  but  two  steps  away. 

Four  or  five  times  during  an  hour  and  a  half  the  birds  on 
the  telegraph  wires  rose  in  a  body,  with  those  drinking  at  the 
brook,  while  the  flock  from  the  pasture  hurriedly  crossed  the 
intervening  fields  to  join  them.  For  a  moment  the  very  air 
seemed  full  of  Swallows;  then,  rising  higher,  they  separated 
into  smaller  flocks,  turning  back  and  forth,  meeting  again, 
describing  curious  figures  as  smoothly  and  easily  as  if  going 
through  a  long-practiced  drill.  After  a  few  minutes,  they 
either  returned,  a  few  at  a  time,  to  their  former  perches*  or 
gradually  scattered  over  the  fields  and  woods,  and  in  a  little 
while  came  streaming  back,  a  long  river  of  Swallows,  to 
alight  once  more. 

As  the  morning  advanced  their  numbers  gradually  dimin- 
ished, and  at  3  p.  m.  about  thirty  remained.  For  three  or  four 
days  after  that  these  Swallows  were  present  in  great  numbers, 
continuing  their  drill,  after  which  I  noticed  no  more  than 
usual.  —  Isabella  McC.  Lemmon,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  in  Bird- 
Lore. 

Bank  Swallow:    CHzncola  riparia.    S.  R. 
Sand  Martin 
Length:    5  inches.    The  smallest  of  our  Swallows. 
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Male  and  Female:    Above  dull  mouse  color,  wings  and  tail  brownish; 

below  white,  with  a  brownish  breast  band.    Bill  and  feet  dark. 
Song:    A  giggling  twitter. 

Season:    Common  summer  resident,  arriving  in  May. 
Nest:    In  tunneled  holes  in  clayey  banks;  made  of  grass  and  lined 

with  a  few  feathers. 
Eggs:    4-6,  pure  white. 

The  Bank  Swallow  is  the  plainest,  as  well  as  the  smallest, 
of  the  family.  His  back  is  the  color  of  the  damp  jnottled 
gray  sand  with  which  he  is  closely  associated,  and  he  shows 
no  glints  of  purple,  steel-blue,  and  buff,  like  his  brethren,  but 
wears  a  dusky  cloak,  fastened  about  his  throat  with  a  band 
of  the  same  color. 

Swallows  over  the  water, 
Warblers  over  the  land, 
Silvery,  tinkling  ripples 
Along  the  pebbly  strand; 
Afar  in  the  upper  ether 
The  eagle  floats  at  rest; 
No  wind  now  frets  the  forest, 
'Tis  Nature  at  her  best 
The  golden  haze  of  autumn 
Enwraps  the  bloom  of  May  — 
Fate  grant  me  many  another 
Such  perfect  summer  day. 

—  Charles  C,  Abbott 

Family  Tanagridae:    Tanagers 

Scarlet  Tanager:    Piranga  erythromelas,    S.  R. 

Length:    6.75-7  inches. 

Male:    A  rich  scarlet.    Wings  and  tail  black.    Feet  deep  hom-color. 

Female:    Olive-green  above;  dull  olive-yellow  below.    Wings  and  tail 

dusky. 
Song:    Mellow  and  cheerful  —  "Pshaw!  wait  —  wait  —  wait  for  me, 

wait ! "    Call  note,  "  Chip-chur ! " 
Season:    Arrives  the  middle  of  May,  and  leaves  in  late  August.    No 

longer  common. 
Nest:    Rather  flat  and  ragged;  made  of  sticks,  root  fibres,  etc;  placed 

on  the  high  horizontal  branch,  preferably,  of  an  oak  or  pine. 
Eggs:    3-5,  dull  green,  thickly  spotted  with  brown  and  mauve. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Scarlet  Tanager  was  as  familiar  here- 
about as  the  Yellow  Warbler,  or  the  Wood  Thrush ;  but  now 
it  has,  in  a  great  measure,  left  the  gardens  and  frequented 
woodlands,  and  become  the  resident  of  lonely  woods.    To- 
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gether  with  all  of  our  brilliantly  plumed  birds,  it  has  been  per- 
secuted almost  out  of  existence.  Now  that  this  bird  slaughter 
is  against  the  law  in  all  communities  that  pretend  to  be 
civilized,  the  killing  is  at  least  abated,  but  the  Tanager's  con- 
fidence in  humanity  has  not  yet  returned. 

One  good  thing  about  this  Tanager  is  that  if  you  do  see 
him  you  will  know  him  at  once,  for  he  is  our  only  scarlet 
bird. 

WEED   WARRIORS 

THE    SPARROWS 

Sparrows  are  not  obtrusive  birds,  either  in  plumage,  song, 
or  action.  There  are  some  forty  species,  with  nearly  as  many 
sub-species,  in  North  America,  but  their  differences,  both  in 
plumage  and  habits,  are  in  most  cases  too  obscure  to  be  readily 
recognized,  and  ngt  more  than  half  a  dozen  forms  are  generally 
known  in  any  one  locality.  All  the  species  are  more  or  less 
migratory,  but  so  widely  are  they  distributed  that  there  is 
probably  no  part  of  the  country  where  some  can  not  be  found 
throughout  the  year. 

While  Sparrows  are  noted  seed  eaters,  they  do  not  by  any 
means  confine  themselves  to  a  vegetable  diet.  During  the 
summer,  and  especially  in  the  breeding  season,  they  eat  many 
insects,  and  probably  feed  their  young  largely  upon  the  same 
food.  An  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  three  species  — 
the  Song  Sparrow  (Melospisa),  Chipping  Sparrow  {Spizella 
socialis),  and  Field  Sparrow  {Spizella  pusilla)  — shows  that 
about  one-third  of  the  food  consists  of  insects,  comprising 
many  injurious  beetles,  such  as  snout-beetles  or  weevils,  and 
leaf-beetles.  Many  grasshoppers  are  eaten,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Chipping  Sparrow  these  insects  form  one-eighth  of  the 
food.  Grasshoppers  would  seem  to  be  rather  large  morsels, 
but  the  bird  probably  confines  itself  to  the  smaller  species ;  in- 
deed, this  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  greatest  amount 
(over  36  per  cent.)  is  eaten  in  June,  when  the  larger  species 
are  still  young  and  the  small  species  most  numerous.  Besides 
the  insects  already  mentioned,  many  wasps  and  bugs  are  taken. 
Predaceous  and,  parasitic  Hymenoptera  and  predaceous  beetles, 
all  useful  insects,  are  eaten  only  to  a  slight  extent,  so  that  as  a 
whole  the  Sparrow's  insect  diet  may  be  considered  beneficial. 

Their  vegetable  food  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  hard 
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seeds.  This  might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  birds  feed  to 
some  extent  upon  grain,  but  the  stomachs  examined  show  only 
one  kind  —  oats  —  and  but  little  of  that  The  great  bulk  of 
the  food  is  made  up  of  grass  and  weed  seed,  which  form  almost 
the  entire  diet  during  winter,  and  the  amount  consumed  is 
immense. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  agricultural  region  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  can  not  have  failed  to  notice  the 
enormous  growth  of  weeds  in  every  waste  spot  where  the 
original  sward  has  been  disturbed.  By  the  roadside,  on  the 
borders  of  cultivated  fields,  or  in  abandoned  fields,  wherever 
they  can  obtain  a  foothold,  masses  of  rank  weeds  spring  up^ 
and  often  form  impenetrable  thickets  which  aflFord  food  and 
shelter  for  immense  numbers  of  birds,  and  enable  them  to 
withstand  great  cold  and  the  most  terrible  blizzards.  A  person 
visiting  one  of  these  weed  patches  on  a  sunny  morning  in 
January,  when  the  thermometer  is  20°  or  more  below  zero, 
will  be  struck  with  the  life  and  animation  of  the  busy  little 
inhabitants.  Instead  of  sitting  forlorn  and  half  frozen,  they 
may  be  seen  flitting  from  branch  to  branch,  twittering  and 
fluttering,  and  showing  every  evidence  of  enjoyment  and  per- 
fect comfort.  If  one  of  them  be  killed  and  examined,  it  will 
be  found  in  excellent  condition  —  in  fact,  a  veritable  ball  of 
fat. 

The  Snowbird  (Junco  hyemalis)  and  Tree  Sparrow  {Spi- 
sella  mofiHcola)  are  perhaps  the  most  numerous  of  all  the 
Sparrows.  The  latter  fairly  swarm  all  over  the  northern 
states  in  winter,  arriving  from  the  north  early  in  October  and 
leaving  in  April.  Examination  of  many  stomachs  shows  that 
in  winter  the  Tree  Sparrow  feeds  entirely  upon  seeds  of  weeds ; 
and  probably  each  bird  consumes  about  one-fourth  of  an  oimce 
a  day.  In  an  article  contributed  to  the  New  York  Tribune  in 
1881  the  writer  estimated  the  amount  of  weed  seed  annually 
destroyed  by  these  birds  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  Upon  the  basis 
of  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  seed  eaten  daily  by  each  bird,  and 
supposing  that  the  birds  averaged  ten  to  each  square  mile, 
and  that  they  remain  in  their  winter  range  two  hundred  days, 
we  shall  have  a  total  of  1,750,000  pounds,  or  875  tons,  of  weed 
seed  consumed  by  this  one  species  in  a  single  season.  Large 
as  these  figures  may  seem,  they  certainly  fall  far  short  of  the 
reality.    The  estimate  of  ten  birds  to  a  square  mile  is  much 
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within  the  truth,  for  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  certainly  more  abund- 
ant than  this  in  winter  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  food  supply 
is  less  than  in  the  western  states,  and  I  have  known  places  in 
Iowa  where  several  thousand  could  be  seen  within  a  space  of  a 
few  acres.  This  estimate,  moreover,  is  for  a  single  species, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  birds 
(not  all  Sparrows)  that  habitually  feed  on  these  seeds  during 
winter.  , 

Farther  south  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  replaced  in  winter  by  the 
White-throated  Sparrow,  the  White-crowned  Sparrow,  the 
Fox  Sparrow,  the  Song  Sparrow,  the  Field  Sparrow,  and 
several  others;  so  that  all  over  the  country  there  are  a  vast 
niunber  of  these  seed  eaters  at  work  during  the  colder  months 
reducing  next  year's  crop  of  worse  than  useless  plants. 

In  treating  of  the  value  of  birds,  it  has  been  customary 
to  consider  them  mainly  as  insect  destroyers ;  but  the  foregoing 
illustration  seems*  to  show  that  seed  eaters  have  a  useful  func- 
tion, which  has  never  been  fully  appreciated.  —  F.  E.  L.  Beat, 

Family  Fringillidae:    Finches,  Sparrows,  Grosbeaks,  Etc 

Pine  Grosbeak:    Pinicola  enucUator,    W.  V. 

Length:    9.10  inches. 

Male:  Heavy  bill,  giving  it  almost  the  appearance  of  a  Parrot.  Above 
general  color  strawberry-red,  with  some  gray  fleckings,  deepest 
on  head  and  rump.  Wings  and  tail  brown ;  some  feathers  edged 
with  lighter  brown  and  some  with  white.  Below  paler  red,  turn- 
ing to  'grayish  green  on  belly.    Bill  and  feet  blackish. 

Female:  Ash-brown,  with  yellowish  bronze  wash  on  rump,  head,  and 
breast 

Song:    "A  subdued,  rattling  warble  broken  by  whistling  notes." 

Season:  A  winter  visitor  whose  appearance  is  as  irregular  as  the 
length  of  its  stay. 

Nest:  Saddled  on  a  branch  or  in  a  crotch.  Twigs,  roots,  and  fibres 
below,  with  a  soft  upper  section. 

'Eggs:    4,  a  greenish  blue  ground  with  dark  brown  spots. 

This  finely  colored  Grosbeak  comes  to  us  only  in  winter, 
and  can  be  easily  identified  at  a  season  when  such  brilliant 
birds  are  rare.  It  is  a  resident  of  northern  New  England, 
and,  however  much  it  may  wander  about  in  the  more  southern 
states,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  irregular  and  capricious 
migrant. 
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Purple  Finch:    Carpodacus  purpureus 

Length:    5.7S-6.25  inches. 

Male:  Until  two  years  old  resembles  a  dull-colored,  heavy-billed  spar- 
row; when  mature,  the  head,  shoulders,  and  upper  breast  have  a 
wash  of  raspberry-red,  lower  parts  grayish  white,  wings  and  tail 
dusky  with  some  reddish  brown  tips.    Bill  and  feet  brown. 

Female:  Olive-brown,  clearer  on  rump,  and  streaked  above  and  below 
with  dusky  brown.  Whitish  beneath,  and  streaked  on  sides  of 
breast  with  arrow-shaped  marks. 

Song:  Joyful  and  sudden  —  "O,  list  to  me,  list  to  me,  hear  me,  and 
ril  tell  you  —  you,  you!" 

Season:  March  to  November;  a  common  summer  resident,  individuals 
remaining  sometimes  all  winter. 

Nest:  In  a  bush  or  tree,  of  grass  and  fibre,  and  lined  with  horsehair; 
a  flat  nest. 

Eggs:    4-5,  greenish  white,  scratched  and  spotted  with  black  and  lilac 

Burroughs,  with  his  fine  sense  of  perception  and  language 
combined,  at  bnce  locates  this  Finch.  "  His  color  is  peculiar," 
he  says,  "  and  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  imparted  by 
dipping  a  brown  bird  in  diluted  poke-berry  juice.  Two  or 
three  more  dippings  would  have  made  the  purple  complete." 

In  looking  for  this  Finch,  then,  you  must  rely  greatly  upon 
his  song,  remembering  that  He  may  or  may  not  be  red  colored 
on  the  head  and  back,  and  that  whether  he  is  or  not,  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  discover. 


English  Sparrow:    Passer  domesticus 
House  Sparrow;  Gamin,  Tramp,  Hoodlum.    (Coues.) 

Length:    5  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Ashy  above,  shoulders  and  back  striped  with  black 
and  chestnut.  Dark  chestnut  mark  over  eye  and  on  sides  of 
neck.  Chestnut  and  white  bar  on  wings,  bordered  by  a  black 
line;  tail  gray.  Bill  blue-black;  feet  brown.  Female  paler;  wing 
bars  indistinct. 

Song:    A  harsh  chirp. 

Season:    A  persistent  resident. 

Nest:  Rough,  and  loosely  made  of  straws,  sticks,  or  any  material 
which  circumstances  offer. 

Eggs:    4-8,  greenish  white,  speckled  with  chocolate  and  lavender. 

This  unfortunate  Sparrow,  bearing  a  load  of  opprobrium 
which  he  deserves,  though  largely  through  no  fault  of  his 
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own,  has  for  some  time  been  furnishing  an  avi-social  prob- 
lem to  both  England  and  America.  In  the  first-named  country, 
even  the  investigation  of  a  special  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  failed  to  ascertain  with  anything  approaching 
certainty,  whether  this  Sparrow's  services  as  an  insect-de- 
stroyer equal  his  own  destructive  qualities. 

In  Australia,  it  is  said  that  the  fifty  birds  originally  im- 
ported now  flock  by  millions,  and  make  the  third  of  the  triad 
of  emigrants  with  which  unthinking  people  have  scourged  the 
country,  the  other  two  being  rabbits  and  the  Scotch  thistle. 

Here  in  America  the  Sparrow  is  an  absolute  and  unmiti- 
gated nuisance,  but  for  this,  the  unwise  and  superficial  theory 
that  brought  him  over  is  chiefly  to  blame. 

The  state  of  Connecticut  does  not  protect  this  bird,  and  it 
may  be  destroyed  at  all  seasons,  but  take  care  that  it  is  done 
quickly  and  completely.  No  animal,  even  a  snake  or  rat, 
should  be  tortured  or  left  to  a  lingering  death. 

No  living  thing  was  created  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  the  ani- 
mals that  prove  to  be  such  are  victims  of  circumstances  and 
must  be  humanely  dealt  with. 

American  Crossbill:    Loxia  curvirostra  minor,    W.  V. 

Length:    6  inches. 

Male:    General  color  Indian  red.    Head  shaded  with  olive.    Back  and 

shoulders  brown  with  red  edgings  to  the  feathers;  wings  and  tail 

brown.    Beak  crossed  at  the  tip. 
Female:    General  color  greenish  yellow.    Dull  yellowish  tints  on  the 

head,  throat,  breast,  and  rump.     Wings  and  tail   brown  with 

lighter  edges  to  some  feathers. 
Song'    Winter  note;  a  snapping  chirp. 
Season:    An  irregular  winter  visitor. 
Nest:    Among  the  twigs  or  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  having  a  base  of  bark 

and  sticks,  and  being  lined  with  finer  materials. 
Eggs:    3-4,  greenish,  marked  with  brown  and  lilac  at  larger  end. 

This  bird  of  evergreens  and  cold  weather,  the  Red  Cross- 
bill, is  chiefly  a  winter  visitor  here,  varying  greatly  in  abund- 
ance. It  is  impossible  to  confuse  it  with  any  other  bird,  as 
the  color  is  of  a  different  shade  from  the  red  of  the  Pine 
Finch  and  Cardinal,  and  its  warped  bill  is  a  distinctive  mark. 
The  beak  seems  especially  constructed  for  snapping  the  scales 
from  the  cones,  whose  seeds  furnish  its  food. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CROSSBILL 

On  the  cross  the  dying  Saviour 
Heavenward  lifts  his  eyelids  calm. 

Feels,  but  scarcely  feels,  a  trembling 
In  his  pierced  and  bleeding  palm. 

And  by  all  the  world  forsaken. 

Sees  he  how  with  zealous  care 
At  the  ruthless  nail  of  iron 

A  little  bird  is  striving  there. 

Stained  with  Llood  and  never  tiring. 
With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease. 

From  the  cross  't  would  free  the  Saviour, 
Its  Creator's  Son  release. 

And  the  Saviour  speaks  in  mildness: 

" Blest  be  thou  of  all  the  good; 
Bear,  as  token  of  this  moment, 

Marks  of  blood  and  holy  rood  1 " 

So  that  bird  is  called  the  Crossbill ; 

Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear, 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  singeth 

Songs,  like  legends,  strange  to  hear. 

—  From  the  German,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow 

Redpoll:    Acanthis  linaria,    W.  V. 

Redpoll  Linnet 
Length:    5.50  inches. 
Male:    Head,  neck,  breast,  and  rump  washed  with  rich  crimson,  over 

a  ground  of  gray  and  brown.    Back,  wings,  and  tail   dusky; 

dusky  white  beneath.    Tail  short  and  forked;  wings  long  and 

pointed.    Bill  very  sharp,  and  either  yellow,  tipped  with  dusky, 

or  black;  feet  dark. 
Female:    Dingy,  having  the  crimson  only  on  the  crown. 
Song:    A  Canary-like  call  note  and  a  lisping  song;  sometimes  given 

when  flocking  as  well  as  in  the  breeding  season. 
Season:    A  winter  visitor  from  the  north. 

There  is  a  great  surprise  in  store  for  you  if  you  have  never 
seen  a  flock  of  the  dear  little  Redpolls,  settling  down  to  feed 
among  the  weeds  after  a  snow  storm,  and  fairly  wanning 
the  cold  landscape  by  their  rosy  feathers. 

Thoreau's  soliloquy  upon  these  winter  birds,  as  he  stood 
looking  over  the  late  November  landscape,  is  too  beautiful  to 
quote  merely  in  part.    He  says :  "  Standing  ther«,  though  in 
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this  bare  November  landscape,  I  am  reminded  of  the  incredible 
phenomenon  of  small  birds  in  winter,  that  erelong,  amid  the 
cold,  powdery  snow,  as  it  were  a  fruit  of  the  season,  will  come 
twittering  a  flock  of  delicate,  crimson-tinged  birds,  Lesser 
Redpolls,  to  sport  and  feed  on  the  seeds  and  buds  just  ripe  for 
them  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  wood,  shaking  down  the  powdery 
snow  there  in  their  cheerful  feeding,  as  if  it  were  high  mid- 
summer to  them.  .  .  .  They  greet  the  hunter  and  the 
chopper  in  their  furs.  Their  Maker  gave  them  the  last  touch, 
and  launched  them  forth  the  day  of  the  Great  Snow.  He 
made  this  bitter,  imprisoning  cold,  before  which  man  quails, 
but  He  made  at  the  same  time  these  warm  and  glowing 
creatures  to  twitter  and  be  at  home  in  it  He  said  not  only 
let  there  be  Linnets  in  winter,  but  Linnets  of  rich  plimiage 
and  pleasing  twitter,  bearing  summer  in  their  natures.  .  .  . 
I  am  struck  by  the  perfect  confidence  and  success  of  Nature." 

American  Goldfinch:    Spinus  tristis,    R. 
Wild  Canary,  Thistle-bird,  Yellowhird 

Length:    4.80-5.20  inches. 

Male:  Body,  all  but  wings,  tail,  and  frontlet,  a  clear  gamboge-yellow. 
Frontlet  black.  Wings  black,  varied  with  white.  Tail  blackish 
with  spots  of  white  on  interior  of  quills.  Bill  and  feet  flesh- 
colored.  In  September  the  black  frontlet  of  the  male  disappears, 
his  colors  pale,  and  he  resembles  the  female  and  young.  In  April 
the  spring  moult  begins,  and  often  is  not  completed  until  middle 
May. 

Female:    Above  brownish  olive,  below  yellowish. 

Song:  A  wild,  sweet,  Canary-like  warbling.  Call  note,  "Ker-chee- 
wee-chewee-chewee,  tira-lira-lira-lec  I " 

Season:  Resident  in  this  section,  but  the  numbers  increase  in  May 
and  diminish  in  October. 

Nest:  Round,  very  neat,  and  compact;  of  grass  and  moss,  lined  with 
seed  and  plant  down,  usually  in  a  branch  crotch. 

Eggs:    4-6,  blue- white,  generally  unmarked. 

The  American  Goldfinch,  known  under  many  titles,  is  as 
familiar  as  the  Robin,  Catbird,  and  Wren,  but  its  beauty  and 
winning  ways  always  seem  new  and  interesting.  In  southern 
Connecticut,  as  well  as  in  locations  further  north  and  east, 
it  is  resident,  and  is  revealed  through  its  various  disguises  of 
plumage  by  its  typical  dipping  flight. 

Scatter   some   canary   seed  or   seedheads  of   sunflowers, 
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zinnias,  or  other  composites  about  your  lunch  counter  and  you 
will  have  Goldy  for  a  winter  companion,  even  though  he  may 
not  wear  his  best  clothes. 


Vesper  Sparrow:    Pobcaetes  gramineus.    S.  R. 
Bay-zvinged  Bunting 

Length:    S75-6.2S  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Above  brown,  varied  with  dusky.  Lesser  xving 
coverts  bright  bay.  Below  soiled  white,  striped  everywhere  ex- 
cept on  the  belly  with  brown.  No  yellow  anyivhere.  Outer  tail 
feathers  partly  white,  appearing  conspicuously  like  two  white 
quills  when  the  bird  flies.  Upper  mandible  brown;  lower  and 
feet  yellowish  flesh-colored. 

Song:  Sweet  and  clear,  less  loud  than  the  Song  Sparrow's  —  "Che- 
wee-chewee-chewee,  tira-lira-lira-lee ! " 

Season:     Common  summer  resident;  April  to  October. 

Nest:  Sunk  to  the  rim  in  the  grass  or  ground,  quite  deep;  of  glasses; 
as  carefully  made  as  if  it  were  a  tree  nest. 

Eggs:    4-6,  thickly  mottled  and  spotted  with  brown. 

This  is  the  Sparrow  which  is  identified  by  the  red-brown 
shoulders  and  the  two  white  tail  quills,  and  who,  though  liv- 
ing near  the  ground,  often  soars  singing  into  the  air.  Its 
song,  though  less  constantly  heard,  is  as  familiar  as  the  Song 
Sparrow's,  and  its  habit  of  singing  from  late  afternoon  until 
twilight  has  given  it  the  name  of  Vesper  Sparrow. 


THE  VESPER   SPARROW 

It  comes  from  childhood  land. 

Where  summer  days  are  long 
And  summer  eves  are  bland  — 

A  lulling  good-night  song. 

Upon  a  pasture  stone. 

Against  the  fading  west, 
A  small  bird  sings  alone. 

Then  dives  and  finds  its  nest 

The  evening  star  has  heard 

And  flutters  into  sight. 
Oh,  childhood's  vesper  bird. 

My  heart  calls  back  Good  night 

^  Edith  Thomas 
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Snowflake:    Plectrophanes  nivalis,    W.  V. 
Snow  Bunting 

Plate  VI    Fig.  2 
Length:    7  inches. 
Male  and  Female:    Summer  plumage  white,  with  the  exception  of 

black  back,   white-banded   wings,   tail,   and  band   across   back. 

Winter  plumage  soft  browns  and  white  —  dead-leaf  colors  and 

snow.    Bill  and  feet  black. 
Song:    Thoreau  says,  "a  soft,  rippling  note." 
Season:    A  midwinter  visitor,  especially  in  snowy  seasons. 
Nest:    Thickly  lined  with  feathers  set  in  a  tussock. 
Eggs:    4-6,  variable  in  size  and  color,  whitish  speckled  with  neutral 

tints. 

A  bird  well  named,  for  the  Snowflake,  hurried  from  the 
north  by  fierce  winds  and  weather,  comes  to  us  out  of  the 
snow-clouds.  Traveling  in  great  flocks,  which  are  described 
as  numbering  sometimes  a  thousand,  they  settle  down  upon  the 
old  fields  and  upland  meadows,  subsisting  upon  various  seeds. 
Their  winter  plumage,  by  which  we  alone  know  them,  is  ex- 
quisitely soft  and  beautiful,  and  the  birds  themselves  hav^  a 
wonderfully  mild  and  spiritual  expression  as  if  they  had  come 
from  an  unknown  region,  and  craved  a  little  food  and  shelter, 
but  conscious  that  while  here  they  are  the  veriest  birds  of 
passage. 

After  a  northeasterly  storm  you  may  expect  to  see  these 
useful  and  beautiful  weed  eaters  scattered  over  the  lowlands, 
often  feeding  in  company  with  Tree  Sparrows,  the  winter 
prototype  of  the  sociable  Chippy,  who  leaves  us  at  cold 
weather. 

THE  SNOWBIRD 

When  the  leaves  are  shed 

And  the  branches  bare. 

When  the  snows  are  deep 

And  the  flowers  asleep. 
And  the  autumn  dead; 
And  the  skies  are  o'er  us  bent 
Gray  and  gloomy  since  she  went. 
And  the  sifting  snow  is  drifting 

Through  the  air; 

Then  mid  snowdrifts  white. 

Though  the  trees  are  bare,    . 
Comes  the  Snowbird  bold 
In  the  winter's  cold. 
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« 

Quick  and  round  and  bright, 
Light  he  steps  across  the  snow. 
Cares  he  not  for  winds  that  blow, 
Though  the  sifting  snow  be  drifting 
Through  the  air. 

—  Dora  R.  GoodaU 

White-throated  Sparrow:    Zonotrichia  albicollis.    W.  V. 

Length:    6.50-7  inches. 

Male  and  Female:    A  plump,  handsome  bird.    White  throat  and  crown 

stripes.    Back  striped  with  black,  bay,  and  whitish.    Rump  light 

olive-brown.    Bay  edgings  to  wings,  and  two  white  cross-bars; 

under   parts   gray.     Yellow  spot   before   eye.     Female   crown, 

brown,  markings  less  distinct. 
Song:    Sweet  and  plaintive  —  "  Pee-a-peabody,  peabody,  peabody!" 
Season:    Abundant  migrant;  also  a  winter  resident  from  September 

to  May. 
Nest:    A  deep  grass  nest  partly  sunken  in  the  ground  or  in  a  low  bush. 
Eggs:    Variable,  greenish,  and  thinly  speckled  with  reddish  brown  to 

gray,  blotched  heavily  with  chocolate. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Spar- 
rows, not  excepting  the  great  Fox  Sparrow,  and  its  rich 
velvety  markings  and  sweet  voice  have  made  it  one  of  the 
welcome  migrants,  and  the  few  that  remain  through  the 
winter  are  carefully  fed  and  cherished. 

Tree  Sparrow:    Spizella  monticola.    W.  V. 
Winter  Chip-bird 

Plate  VI    Fig.  i 

Length:    5.75-6.25  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Bright  bay  crown.  Gray  stripe  over  eye,  cheeks, 
throat,  and  breast  Dark  brown  back  with  feathers  pheasant-like, 
edged  with  orange  and  brown.  Wings  dark  brown  with  paler 
edgings  and  two  white  bars.  Bill  black  above,  lower  mandible 
yellowish,  feet  brownish  black. 

Song:    In  winter  a  twittering  trill. 

Season:    Winter  resident;  October  to  April. 

Nest:  Of  grass,  bark,  and  feathers;  on  ground,  in  a  bush,  or  occa- 
sionally in  a  tree. 

Eggs:    4-7,  light  green,  finely  sprinkled  with  reddish  brown. 

Like  the  Junco,  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  a  winter  resident, 
though  not  so  constant  and  abundant  as  the  former.  It  is 
much  larger  than  the  Chipping  Sparrow,  which  it  so  closely 
resembles  as  to  be  called  the  Winter  Chip-bird,  coming  at  a 
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season  when  the  sociable  Chippy  has  gone  south.  Why  it 
is  called  Tree  Sparrow  is  not  so  plain,  as  it  does  not  build 
in  trees  as  frequently  as  the  Chippy,  and  it  haunts  low  bushes. 

Chipping  Sparrow:    Spisella  socialis,    S.  R. 

Hair-bird,  Chippy, 
Length:    5-5^5  inches. 
Male  and  Female:    Dark  chestnut  poll,  gray  stripe  over  eye,  brown 

stripe  through  it.    Stripes  along  back,  dark  orange  and  brown. 

Wings  and  tail  dust-brown.    Under  parts  light  gray.    Young  with 

some  black  streaks  on  crown.    Bill  black ;  feet  light 
Song:    An  insect-like  tremolo,  varying  a  little  in  tone  from  a  locust. 

Call  note,  "  Chip-chip !  " 
Season:    Common  summer  resident;  April  to  October. 
Nest:    In  bushes  and  also  high  trees,  made  of  fine  grasses  and  lined 

with  horsehair  —  hence  the  name.  Hair-bird. 
Esg^'    4»  greenish  blue,  with  dark  brown  speckles. 

This  is  the  precentor  who,  in  early  May  dawns,  gives  the 
key  on  his  little  pitch-pipe  and  leads  the  chorus  that  makes 
four  o'clock  the  most  melodious  hour  of  the  day.  T-r-r-r-r-r-r- 
r-r-r-r-r-r  he  trills  from  the  ground,  before  even  a  Robin  wakes, 
and  then,  as  the  music  swells,  he  is  lost  in  the  harmony. 

Who  can  fail  to  know  the  Chippy,  whose  mite  of  a  gray- 
brown  body  is  set  off  by  a  chestnut-colored  velvet  cap,  whose 
chirp,  as  he  hops  about  the  door  craving  crumbs,  is  as  familiar 
as  his  pretty  air  of  sociability. 

Field  Sparrow:    Spisella  pusilla.    S.  R. 

Length:    5.25-5.75  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Pale  red  beak.  Bright  bay  on  the  back  between 
wings.  Crown  dull  chestnut,  no  black  or  white.  Whitish  wing 
bars,  tail  longer  than  wings,  below  grayish  white;  very  light- 
colored  feet 

Song:  Very  pleasing  and  melodious,  "  Whec-whec-whcc-iddlc,  iddle, 
iddlceel" 

Season:    Common  summer  resident. 

Nesi:    Of  grass,  in  low  shrubs  or  on  ground. 

^gg^-    At  cloudy  white,  spotted  and  specked  with  brown. 

This  is  the  tuneful  Sparrow  of  fields  and  meadows  that, 
rising  as  you  approach,  goes  with  a  wavering  flight  to  the  next 
rift  of  grasses,  never  letting  you  come  near  it,  and  yet  not  ap- 
pearing, to  be  shy. 
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Slate-colored  Junco  :    Junco  hyemalis,    W.  V. 

Snowbird 
Length:    6-6.50  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Dark  bluish  slate  all  over,  except  lower  breast  and 
belly,  which  are  grayish  white  and  form  a  vest.  Several  outer 
tail  feathers  white,  conspicuous  in  flying.  Female,  with  a  more 
rusty  cast  and  vest  less  distinct.    Bill  flesh-white,  dusky  at  tip. 

Song:  A  crisp  call  note,  a  simple  trill,  and  a  faint  whispering  warble, 
usually  much  broken,  but  not  without  sweetness.  (Bicknell.) 
Song  sometimes  heard  before  it  leaves  in  spring. 

Season:    Common  winter  resident;  late  September  to  April. 

Nest:    On  ground,  Sparrow-like. 

Eggs:    4-6,  white,  peppered  with  reddish  brown. 

Better  far,  ah,  yes,  than  no  bird 
Is  the  ever-present  Snowbird ; 
Gayly  tripping,  dainty  creature, 
Where  the  snow  hides  every  feature. 
Covers  fences,  field,  and  tree, 
Qothes  in  white  all  things  but  thee. 
Restless,  twittering,  trusty  Snowbird, 
Lighter  heart  than  thine  has  no  bird. 

—  C  C.  Abbott 

Song  Sparrow:    Melospiza  fasciata,    R. 

Length:    6-6.50  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Brown  poll,  somewhat  striped.  Above  gray  and 
brown,  thickly  striped.  Gray  stripe  over  eye;  brown  stripe  each 
side  of  throat;  dark  stripes  across  upper  breast,  forming  a  black 
spot  in  front  Beneath  gray,  slightly  striped.  Bill  dark  brown; 
feet  pale  brown. 

Song:  "Olit,  olit,  olit  —  chip,  chip,  chip,  che-char  —  che-wiss,  wiss, 
wiss !  "  (Thoreau,  "  Walden.")  "  Maids,  maids,  maids,  hang  on 
your  teakettle-ettle-ettle  I "  (A  local  interpretation.  Thoreau, 
"  Summer.") 

Season:    March  until  November.    Individuals  remain  through  the  year. 

Nest:    Location  variable;  on  ground  or  in  low  bush. 

Eggs:  Grayish  white,  spotted,  marked,  and  clouded  with  browns  and 
lavender. 

The  Song  Sparrow  is  the  darling  among  the  Song-birds; 
the  Goldfinch's  gay  coat,  the  Bluebird's  confidential  murmur, 
or  the  melody  of  the  Thrushes  cannot  rival  him  in  our  aflFec- 
tions,  even  though  they  may  possess  superior  qualities.  Plain 
as  his  coat  is,  he  carries  his  identity  in  the  little  black  streaks 
that  form  two  spots  on  his  breast,  and  all  the  year  we  may 
hope  to  hear   his   simple   domestic  ballad.     Thoreau  says: 
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"  Some  birds  are  poets  and  sing  all  summer.  They  are  the 
true  singers.  Any  man  can  write  verses  in  the  love  season. 
We  are  most  interested  in  those  birds  that  sing  for  the  love 
of  the  music,  and  not  of  their  mates ;  who  meditate  their  strains 
and  amuse  themselves  with  singing;  the  birds  whose  strains 
are  of  deeper  sentiment" 

An  abundant  resident  throughout  New  England,  and  one 
of  the  best-known  birds.  It  is  extremely  abundant  in  early 
spring  and  late  fall  months,  becoming  less  numerous  in  the 
depths  of  winter,  which  it  passes  in  the  most  secluded  places, 
where  the  density  of  the  cover  protects  it  from  the  full  vigor 
of  the  blasts. 

The  Song  Sparrow  flushes  with  music  as  soon  as  winter 
relaxes  in  the  least,  finding  full  voice  in  March. 

THE  MYTH  OF  THE  SONG  SPARROW 

His  mother  was  the  Brook,  his  sisters  were  the  Reeds, 

And  they  every  one  applauded  when  he  sang  about  his  deeds. 

His  vest  was  white,  his  mantle  brown,  as  clear  as  they  could  be, 

And  his  songs  were  fairly  bubbling  o'er  with  melody  and  glee. 

But  an  envious  Neighbor  splashed  with  mud  our  Brownie's  coat  and 

vest, 
And  then  a  final  handful  threw  that  stuck  upon  his  breast 
The  Brook-bird's  mother  did  her  best  to  wash  the  stains  away. 
But  there  they  stuck,  and,  as  it  seems,  are  very  like  to  stay. 
And  so  he  wears  the  splashes  and  the  mud  blotch,  as  you  see. 
But  his  songs  are  bubbling  over  still  with  melody  and  glee. 

—  Bird-Lore,  Ernest  Seton-Thompson 


Fox  Sparrow:    Passerella  iliaca.    In  migration 

Length:    6.50-7.25  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  The  largest  and  reddest  of  the  Sparrows,  the  sute 
of  the  Hermit  Thrush.  Above  red-brown,  varying  from  dark  to 
bright  chestnut,  brightest  on  rump  and  tail.  Breast  light  gray, 
arrowhead  markings  on  throat  and  breast,  sides  streaked  with 
reddish  brown.  Bill  dark  above,  lower  mandible  yellowish,  feet 
pale. 

Song:  A  sweet,  varied  warble,  sometimes  heard  during  migrations. 
Gill  note  a  feeble  zip-zip. 

Season:  In  migrations.  Common  in  March,  April,  October,  and  No- 
vember.   Found  by  Mr.  Averill  as  late  as  December  2pth. 

Nest:    Usual  Ground  Sparrow  nest 

Eggs:    Greenish  white,  speckled  with  red-brown. 

Ed.— 40 
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The  Fox  sparrow's  principal  part  in  New  England  is  that 
of  a  spring  and  fall  passenger.  It  enters  the  country  early  in 
October,  becomes  generally  distributed  during  that  month, 
and  it  may  be  seen  in  southerly  districts  all  through  No- 
vember. 

Returning  it  reaches  Connecticut  early  in  March,  and  gen- 
erally takes  about  six  weeks  to  complete  the  spring  migration. 

Conspicuous  as  it  is  by  its  size  and  beauty,  it  is  further- 
more one  of  the  most  accomplished  singers  of  its  tribe.  While 
with  us  it  haunts  shrubbery  or  undergrowth  of  all  kinds,  keep- 
ing much  on  the  ground,  where  it  is  fond  of  rambling  and 
scratching  much  like  a  Thrasher  or  Towhee.  —  Steams  and 
Coues. 

Towhee:    Pipilo  erythrophthalmus,    S.  R. 
Chewink,  Ground  Robin 

Length:    7.50-8.75  inches. 

Male:  Head,  neck,  chest,  back,  and  all  but  outer  tail  feathers  black. 
Belly  and  spots  on  outer  tail  feathers  white,  sides  light  bay 
Bill  black;  feet  light  brown. 

Female:    Drab  or  brownish  where  the  male  is  black. 

Song:  Clear  and  ringing,  "Tew6ek  —  tew6ek  —  towhee  —  blure — 
towhee  blure ! " 

Season:    Common  summer  resident;  late  April  to  October. 

Breeds:    In  its  range  generally. 

Nest:  On  the  ground;  of  grass,  fibres,  hair,  etc;  large  but  well  con- 
cealed by  underbrush. 

Eggs:    White,  heavily  speckled  with  brown. 

The  Towhee  arrives  at  the  end  of  April  and  remains  in 
southern  New  England  districts,  at  least  all  through  October. 

It  is  a  vivacious  and  rather  jaunty  tenant  of  shrubbery 
and  undergrowth  of  all  kinds,  deriving  its  curious  names  of 
"Towhee"  and  "Chewink"  from  the  sound  of  its  charac- 
teristic notes.  By  some  it  is  called  "  Marsh  Robin,"  the 
color  of  its  sides  being  something  like  that  of  a  Robin's  breast 
and  the  decided  preference  of  the  bird  for  low,  watery  situa- 
tions. 

RosE-BREASTED  Grosbeak:    Hcbta  ludoviciana.    S.  R. 

Length:    7.75-8.50  inches. 

Male:    Breast  rose-carmine,  which  color  extends  under  the  wings. 

Above  black;  belly,  rump,  three  outer  tail  quills  and  two  spots 

on  wings  white;  white  bill. 
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Female:    Brownish,  sulphur-yellow  under  wings;  no  rosy  tint;  heavy 

brown  bill. 
Song:    A  delightful,  rolling  warble,  often  heard  toward  evening. 
Season:    G>mmon  summer  resident;  May  ist  to  middle  September. 
Nest:    A  perfect  circle,  neatly  made  of  fibres  and  grass,  lined  with 

finer  grasses,  placed  in  a  low  tree,  or  more  frequently  a  thorn 

bush  in  old  pastures  near  the  edge  of  woods. 
Eggs:    Dirty  green,  with  dark  brown  spots  and  speckles. 

You  will  always  remember  the  day  when  you  first  see  this 
Grosbeak.  Its  song  may  be  familiar  to  you,  though  you  are 
wholly  unconscious  of  it;  for  in  the  great  spring  chorus  you 
may  mistake  it  for  a  particularly  melodious  Robin,  who  has 
added  a  few  Oriole  notes  to  his  repertoire.  The  Grosbeak's 
song,  however,  has  a  retrospective  quality  all  its  own,  and 
shared  by  neither  Robin  or  Oriole,  —  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  in 
keeping  with  its  habit  of  singing  into  the  night.  Gibson  says 
that  its  song  is  suffused  with  color  like  a  luscious  tropic  fruit 
rendered  into  sound. 

It  also  has  a  knack  of  rhythmic  song  that  makes  it  seem  to 
be  repeating  syllables  and  insisting  upon  their  meaning. 

From  the  farmer's  standpoint  it  is  of  great  value,  as,  in 
addition  to  many  other  large  insects,  it  devours  potato  bugs. 

A  TALKING  ROSE-BREASTED  GROSBEAK 

Early  last  summer,  while  standing  on  my  back  steps,  I 
heard  a  cheerful  voice  say,  "  You're  a  pretty  bird.  Where  are 
you?"  I  supposed  it  to  be  the  voice  of  a  Parrot,  but  won- 
dered how  any  Parrot  could  talk  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at 
that  distance,  for  the  houses  on  the  street  back  of  us  are  quite 
a  way  off. 

Almost  before  I  had  done  laughing,  the  voice  came  again, 
clear,  musical,  and  strong  —  "You're  a  pretty  bird.  Where 
are  you  ?  " 

For  several  days  I  endured  the  suspense  of  waiting  for  time 
to  investigate.  Then  I  chased  him  up.  There  he  was  in  the 
top  of  a  walnut  tree,  his  gorgeous  attire  telling  me  immediately 
that  he  was  a  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  he  varied  his  compliment  to,  "  Pretty, 
pretty  bird,  where  are  you  ?  Where  are  you  ?  "  With  a  kind 
of  impatient  jerk  on  the  last  "  you." 

He  and  his  mate  stayed  near  us  all  last  summer,  and  though 
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I  heard  him  talk  a  hundred  times,  yet  he  always  brought  a  feel- 
ing of  gladness  and  a  laugh. 

Our  friend  has  come  back  again  this  spring.  About  May 
1st  I  heard  the  same  endearing  compliment  as  before. 

Several  of  my  friends  whom  I  have  told  about  him  have 
asked,  "  Does  he  say  the  words  plainly?  Do  you  mean  that  he 
really  talks?  "  My  reply  is,  "  He  says  them  just  as  plainly  as 
a  bird  ever  says  anything,  so  plainly,  that  even  now  I  laugh 
whenever  I  hear  him." 

He  is  not  very  easily  frightened,  and  sometimes  talks  quite 
a  while  when  I  am  standing  under  the  tree  where  he  is. 
—  Emily  B.  Pellet,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  Bird-Lore, 


Indigo  Bunting:    Passerina  cyanecu    S.  R. 

Length:    5.50  inches. 

Male:    Deep  blue  (in  some  lights,  having  a  greenish  cast),  deepest  on 

head;  rump,  wings,  and  tail  washed  thinly  with  brownish.    Bill 

dark  above,  lighter  below. 
Female:    Above,  warm  brown,  whitening  on  breast 
Song:    Sweet  but  weak  —  "  Tshe  —  tshe  —  tshe  —  tshay ! " 
Season:    Middle  of  May  to  third  week  in  September. 
Nest:    In  bushes,  bulky  and  rude,  of  leaves  and  grass. 
Eggs:    Bluish  or  pure  white,  with  brown  spots. 


Beautiful  plumage  and  a  very  small  voice  is  the  sum  of 
the  Indigo  Bunting's  attractions.  It  comes  about  the  middle 
of  May  with  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  and  if  you  should  chance 
to  find  these  birds  in  company,  as  sometimes  happens,  rest- 
ing on  the  same  rough  fence  rail,  while  a  Goldfinch  swings 
near  them  among  the  wayside  grasses,  you  will  have  seen  the 
primary  colors  as  illustrated  in  bird  life. 

Everyone  admires  the  beauty  of  the  Indigo  bird  —  its  plum- 
age of  dark  blue,  with  green  reflections  when  in  a  certain 
light 

Its  color  is  not  that  of  the  Bluebird,  but  more  nearly  re- 
sembles a  piece  of  indigo.  Though  it  never  comes  very  near 
to  our  windows  it  does  not  appear  to  be  shy,  and  it  prefers 
the  bushes  of  our  garden  enclosures  to  those  of  the  forest  — 
Wilson  Flagg. 
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Family  Icteridae:    Blackbirds,  Orioles,  Etc 

Bobounk:    Dolichonyx  orysivorus.    S.  R. 
After  moult  Reed-bird 

Length:    6.50-7  inches. 

Male:    Black  head,  chin,  tail,  wings,  and  under  parts.    Buff  patch  on 

back  of  neck;  also  buff  edges  to  some  tail  and  wing  feathers. 

Rump  and  upper  wing  coverts  white.    Bill  brown.    In  autumn 

similar  to  female. 
Female:    Below  yellowish  brown.    Above  striped  brown,  except  on 
nmip,  with  yellow  and  white  tips  to  some  feathers.     Two  dark 

stripes  on  crown. 
Song:    A  delightful,  incoherent  melody;  sung  oftentimes  as  the  bird 

soars  upward. 
Season:    Early  May  to  October. 
Nest:    A  loose  heap  of  twigs  and  grass  on  the  ground  in  low  meadows 

and  hayfields;  common,  but  very  difficult  to  discover. 
Eggs:    4-6,  clear  gray,  with  clouds  and  markings  of  dark  brown. 

The  Bobolink,  the  bird  of  two  lives  in  one!  The  wild, 
ecstatic  black  and  buff  singer,  who  soars  above  the  May 
meadows,  leaving  a  trail  of  rippling  music,  and  in  autumn 
the  brown  striped  bird  who,  voiceless  but  for  a  metallic 
"chink,"  is  hunted  through  the  marshes  by  the  gunners. 

"  The  bobolink  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  the  United 
States,  north  of  about  latitude  40**,  and  from  New  England 
westward  to  the  Great  Plains,  wintering  beyond  our  southern 
border.  In  New  England  there  are  few  birds,  if  any,  around 
which  so  much  romance  has  clustered;  in  the  south  none  on 
whose  head  so  many  maledictions  have  been  heaped.  The 
bobolink,  entering  the  United  States  from  the  south  at  a  time 
when  the  rice  fields  are  freshly  sown,  pulls  up  the  young 
plants  and  feeds  upon  the  seed.  Its  stay,  however,  is  not  long, 
and  it  soon  hastens  northward,  where  it  is  welcomed  as  a 
herald  of  summer.  During  its  sojourn  in  the  northern  states 
it  feeds  mainly  upon  insects  and  small  seeds  of  useless  plants ; 
but  while  rearing  its  young,  insects  constitute  its  chief  food, 
and  almost  the  exclusive  diet  of  its  brood.  After  the  young 
are  able  to  fly,  the  whole  family  gathers  into  a  small  flock  and 
begins  to  live  almost  entirely  upon  vegetable  food.  This  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  weed  seeds,  since  in  the  north  these 
birds  do  not  appear  to  molest  grain  to  any  great  extent.  They 
eat  a  few  oats,  but  their  stomachs  do  not  reveal  a  great  quan- 
tity of  this  or  any  other  grain.    As  the  season  advances  they 
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gather  into  larger  flocks  and  move  southward,  until  by  the 
end  of  August  nearly  all  have  left  their  breeding  grounds. 
On  their  way  they  frequent  the  reedy  marshes  about  the  mouths 
of  rivers  and  on  the  inland  waters  of  the  coast  region,  sub- 
sisting largely  upon  wild  rice.  After  leaving  the  northern 
states  they  are  commonly  known  as  reed  birds,  and,  having  be- 
come very  fat,  are  treated  as  game."  —  F.  E.  L.  Beat,  BS. 

THE  O'LINCON   FAMILY 

A  flock  of  merry  singing  birds  were  sporting  in  the  grove, 
Some  were  warbling  cheerily  and  some  were  making  love. 
There  were  Bobolincon,  Wadolincon,  Wintersecble,  Conquidle  — 
A  livelier  set  were  never  led  by  tabor,  pipe,  or  fiddle. 
Crying  "  Phew,  shew,  Wadolincon ;  see,  see  Bobolincon 
Down  among  the  tickle-tops,  hiding  in  the  buttercups; 
I  know  the  saucy  chap ;  I  see  his  shining  cap 
Bobbing  in  the  clover  there  —  see,  see,  sec ! " 

Oh,  what  a  happy  life  they  lead,  over  the  hill  and  in  the  mead; 
How  they  sing,  and  how  they  play !  See,  they  fly  away,  away ! 
Now  they  gambol  o'er  the  clearing  —  off  again,  and  then  appearing; 
Poised  aloft  on  quivering  wing,  now  they  soar,  and  now  they  sing: 
**  We  must  be  all  merry  and  moving;  we  must  be  all  happy  and  loving; 
For  when  the  midsummer  is  come,  and  the  grain  has  ripened  its  ear, 
The  haymakers  scatter  our  young,  and  we  mourn  for  the  rest  of  the 

year. 
Then,  Bobolincon,  Wadolincon,  Wintersecble,  haste,  haste  away.'* 

—  Wilson  Flagg 

CowBno):    Molothrus  ater,    S.  R.  and  R. 

Length:    7.50-8  inches. 

Male:    Head,  throat,  and  shoulders  glistening  dark  brovm;  all  other 

parts  iridescent  black.    Bill  dark  brown;  feet  rusty  black.    A 

walker. 
Female:    Dull,  brownish  gray. 
Song:    A  whistle  and  a  few  short,  rasping  notes.    Call  note,  ''Quck- 

see!" 
Season:    March  to  November;  occasionally  winters. 
Nest:    Builds  none,  but  lays  its  eggs  at  random  in  the  nests  of  other 

birds,  usually  choosing  those  of  species  smaller  than  itself. 
Eggs:    Almost  an  inch  long,  white,  speckled  with  brown  and  various 

shades  of  gray. 

The  Cowbird  is  the  pariah  of  bird-dom,  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule  of  maternal  fidelity  and  good  housekeep- 
ing.   It  is  the  bird  that  you  see  so  frequently  in  pastures. 
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following  the  cows  as  they  feecj  and  picking  up  the  insects 
that  are  dislodged  from  the  turf. 

We  should  have  but  little  fault  to  find  with  them  except 
for  their  habit  of  laying  their  eggs  in  the  nest  of  other  birds, 
instead  of  building  for  themselves  and  rearing  their  own  yoimg. 
In  fact,  they  make  so  much  trouble  in  the  families  of  birds  of 
beauty  and  great  value  that  we  should  be  glad  if  the  whole 
species  could  be  exterminated. 

Red- WINGED  Blackbird:    Agelaius  phoeniceus 

Length:    Very  variable;  &25-9.85  inches. 

Male:    Rich  blue-black;  scarlet  shoulders,  edged  with  yellow. 

Female:  Finely  speckled  with  rusty  black,  brown,  and  orange.  Shoul- 
ders obscurely  orange-red. 

Song:    A  rich,  juicy  note  —  "  Oucher-la-ree-e  I  '* 

Season:    Late  March  to  October.    Sometimes  winters. 

Breeds:    Through  summer  range. 

Nest:  A  bulky  pocket  hung  between  reeds  or  stems  of  alders,  etc.; 
made  of  rush  blades  and  grass,  and  lined  with  finer  grasses. 

Eggs:  4-6,  light  blue,  fancifully  marked  with  lines,  dots,  and  patches 
of  black  and  lilac 

Range:  North  America  in  general,  from  Great  Slave  Lake  south  to 
Costa  Rica. 

The  Redwinged,  or  Swamp,  Blackbird  is  found  all  over  the 
United  States  and  the  region  immediately  to  the  north.  While 
common  in  most  of  its  range,  its  distribution  is  more  or  less 
local,  mainly  on  account  of  its  partiality  for  swamps.  Its  nest 
is  built  near  standing  water,  in  tall  grass,  rushes,  or  bushes. 
Owing  to  this  peculiarity  the  bird  may  be  absent  from  large 
tracts  of  country  which  afford  no  swamps  or  marshes  suitable 
for  nesting.  It  usually  breeds  in  large  colonies,  though  single 
families,  consisting  of  a  male  with  several  wives,  may  some- 
times be  found  in  a  small  slough,  where  each  of  the  females 
builds  her  nest  and  rears  her  own  little  brood,  while  her  liege 
lord  displays  his  brilliant  colors  and  struts  in  the  sunshine.  In 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  it  finds  the  conditions  most  favor- 
able for  the  countless  prairie  sloughs  and  the  margins  of  the  nu- 
merous shallow  lakes  form  nesting  sites  for  thousands  of  Red- 
wings ;  and  there  are  bred  the  immense  flocks  which  sometimes 
do  so  much  damage  to  the  grain  fields  of  the  west  After  the 
breeding  season  is  over,  the  birds  collect  in  flocks  to  migrate, 
and  remain  thus  associated  throughout  the  winter. 
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The  Redwing  eats  very  little  fruit,  and  does  practically  no 
harm  in  the  garden  or  orchard. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  mass  of  testimony 
which  has  accumulated  concerning  its  grain-eating  propensity, 
the  stomach  examinations  show  that  the  habit  must  be  local 
rather  than  general.  As  the  area  of  cultivation  increases  and 
the  breeding  grounds  are  curtailed,  the  species  is  likely  to  be- 
come reduced  in  numbers  and  consequently  less  harmful.  Nearly 
seven-eighths  of  the  Redwingf s  food  is  made  up  of  weed  seed 
or  of  insects  injurious  to  agriculture,  indicating  unmistakably 
that  the  bird  should  be  protected,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few 
places  where  it  is  too  abundant.  —  F.  E.  L.  Bed,  BS, 

Meaoowlark:    Sturnella  magna,    R. 

Length:    10.75  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Much  variegated  above,  general  color  brown.  Bill 
stout  and  straight  Crown  with  brown  and  black  streaks,  black 
line  behind  eye.  Tail  black  with  white  outer  quills ;  wings  edged 
with  yellow.  Under  parts  yellow,  black  crescent  on  throat. 
Strong  legs,  a  walker.    Female  paler. 

Song:    Clear  and  piercing  —  "Spring  o'  the  Y-e-a-rl" 

Season:  A  resident,  the  migrants  remaining  from  April  until  late 
October. 

Nest:  Of  dried  grass;  placed  on  the  ground;  usually  concealed  by  a 
tuft  of  grass,  which  makes  a  partial  roof. 

Eggs:    4-6,  brilliant,  white,  speckled  with  purple  and  reddish  brown. 

One  of  our  most  cheerful  and  beautiful  "all  the  year 
round  "  birds.  It  was  once  killed  as  a  game  bird,  but  now 
our  state  rightly  protects  it,  both  for  its  beauty  and  the  good 
it  does  the  farmer  in  killing  insects  that  destroy  the  roots  of 
meadow  grass  and  grain. 

"The  Meadowlark  is  a  common  and  well-known  bird 
occurring  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Great  Plains,  where 
it  gives  way  to  a  closely  related  sub-species,  which  extends 
thence  westward  to  the  Pacific.  It  winters  from  our  southern 
border  as  far  north  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  southern 
Illinois,  and  occasionally  Iowa.  Although  it  is  a  bird  of  the 
plains,  finding  its  most  congenial  haunts  in  the  prairies  of  the 
west,  it  does  not  disdain  the  meadows  and  mowing  lands  of 
New  England.  It  nests  on  the  ground,  and  is  so  terrestrial 
in  its  habits  that  it  seldom  perches  on  trees,  preferring  a  fence 
rail  or  a  telegraph  pole.    When  undisturbed,  it  may  be  seen 
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walking  about  with  a  peculiar  dainty  step,  stopping  every  few 
moments  to  look  about  and  g^ve  its  tail  a  nervous  flirt  or  to 
sound  a  note  or  two  of  its  clear  whistle. 

"  The  Meadowlark  is  almost  wholly  beneficial,  although  a 
few  complaints  have  been  made  that  it  pulls  sprouting  grain, 
and  one  farmer  claims  that  it  eats  clover  seed.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  looked  upon  with  favor  and  is  not  disturbed. 

"  In  the  238  stomachs  examined,  animal  food  (practically 
all  insects)  constituted  73  per  cent,  of  the  contents  and  vege- 
table matter  27  per  cent.  As  would  naturally  be  supposed,  the 
insects  were  ground  species,  such  as  beetles,  bugs,  grasshop- 
pers, and  caterpillars,  with  a  few  flies,  wasps,  and  spiders.  A 
number  of  the  stomachs  were  taken  from  birds  that  had  been 
killed  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  but  still  they 
contained  a  large  percentage  of  insects,  showing  the  bird's 
skill  in  finding  proper  food  under  adverse  circumstances.  .  .  . 

**  Briefly  stated,  more  than  half  of  the  Meadowlark's  food 
consists  of  harmful  insects ;  its  vegetable  food  is  composed  either 
of  noxious  weeds  or  waste  grain,  and  the  remainder  is  made  up 
of  useful  beetles  or  neutral  insects  and  spiders.  A  strong  point 
in  the  bird's  favor  is  that,  although  naturally  an  insect  eater, 
it  is  able  to  subsist  on  vegetable  food,  and  consequently  is  not 
forced  to  migrate  in  cold  weather  any  farther  than  is  necessary 
to  find  ground  free  from  snow.  This  explains  why  it  remains 
for  the  most  part  in  the  United  States  during  winter,  and  moves 
northward  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears  from  its  usual 
haunts. 

"There  is  one  danger  to  which  the  Meadowlark  is  ex- 
posed. As  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  the  bird  is  often  shot  for 
the  table,  but  it  is  entitled  to  all  possible  protection,  and  to 
slaughter  it  for  game  is  the  least  profitable  way  to  utilize  a 
valuable  species."  — F.  £.  L.  Beal,  BS. 

THE  MEADOW  LARK 

A  brave  little  bird  that  fears  not  God, 

A  voice  that  breaks  from  the  snow-wet  clod 

With  prophecy  of  sunny  sod, 

Set  thick  with  wind-waved  goldenrod. 

From  the  first  bare  clod  in  the  raw  cold  spring, 
From  the  last  bare  clod  when  fall  winds  stray, 
The  farm  boy  hears  his  brave  song  ring, 
And  work  for  the  time  is  a  pleasant  thing. 

—  Hamlin  Garland 
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Baltimore  Oriole:    Icterus  galbulcu    S.  R. 
Golden  Oriole,  Hang-nest,  Golden  Robin 

Length:    8  inches. 

Male:  Black  head,  throat,  and  upper  half  of  back.  Wings  black,  with 
white  spots  and  edges;  tail  quills  spotted  with  yellow.  Every- 
where else  orange-flame.    Bill  and  feet  slatish  black. 

Female:    Paler,  the  black  washed  with  olive.    Below  dull  orange. 

Song:  Somewhat  shrill  and  interrogative,  but  withal  marital.  In  the 
breeding  season  they  have  an  anxious  call  —  "Will  you?  Will 
you  really,  really,  truly?"    Female's  note  a  plaintive  "I  w-i-lL" 

Season:    First  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September. 

Nest:  A  pensile  pocket,  woven  of  milkweed,  flax,  fine  string,  or  fray- 
ings  of  cotton,  rope,  etc.;  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  swaying 
branch  at  considerable  distance  from  the  ground. 

Eggs:    4-6,  whitish  ground,  scrawled  with  black-brown. 

Brilliancy  of  plumage,  sweetness  of  song,  and  food  habits 
to  which  no  exception  cart  be  taken,  are  some  of  the  striking 
characteristics  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole.  In  summer  this  species 
is  found  throughout  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Great  Plains,  and  is  welcomed  and  loved  in  every  country 
home  in  that  broad  land.  In  the  northern  states  it  arrives 
rather  late,  and  is  usually  first  seen,  or  heard,  foraging  amidst 
the  early  bloom  of  the  apple  trees,  where  it  searches  for  cater- 
pillars or  feeds  daintily  on  the  surplus  blossoms.  Its  nest 
commands  hardly  less  admiration  than  the  beauty  of  its  plum- 
age or  the  excellence  of  its  song.  Hanging  from  the  tip  of  the 
outermost  bough  of  a  stately  elm,  it  is  almost  inaccessible,  and 
so  strongly  fastened  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  elements. 

By  watching  an  Oriole  which  has  a  nest  one  may  see  it 
searching  among  the  smaller  branches  of  some  neighboring 
tree,  carefully  examining  each  leaf-  for  caterpillars,  and  occa- 
sionally trilling  a  few  notes  to  its  mate.  Observation  both  in 
the  field  and  laboratory  shows  that  caterpillars  constitute  the 
largest  item  of  its  fare.  In  113  stomachs  they  formed  34  per 
cent,  of  the  food,  and  are  eaten  in  varying  quantities  during  all 
the  months  in  which  the  bird  remains  in  this  country,  although 
the  fewest  are  eaten  in  July,  when  a  little  fruit  is  also  taken. 
The  other  insects  consist  of  beetles,  bugs,  ants,  wasps,  grass- 
hoppers, and  some  spiders. 

THE  BALTIMORE  ORIOLE 
'  O  Golden  Robin  1  pipe  again 
That  happy,  hopeful,  cheering  strain ! 
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A  prisoner  in  my  chamber,  I 
See  neither  grass,  nor  bough,  nor  sky; 
Yet  to  my  mind  thy  warblings  bring, 
In  troops,  all  images  of  spring; 
And  every  sense  is  satisfied 
By  what  thy  magic  has  supplied. 
As  by  enchantment,  now  I  see 
On  every  bush  and  forest  tree 
The  tender,  downy  leaf  appear  — 
The  loveliest  robe  they  wear. 

The  tulip  and  the  hyacinth  grace 

The  garden  bed;  each  grassy  place 

With  dandelions  glowing  bright. 

Or  king-cups,  childhood's  pure  delight 

Invite  the  passer-by  to  tread 

Upon  the  soft,  elastic  bed, 

And  pluck  again  the  simple  flowers 

Which  charmed  so  oft  his  younger  hours. 

The  apple  orchards  all  in  bloom  — 

I  seem  to  smell  their  rare  perfume, 

And  thou,  gay  whistler !  to  whose  song 

These  powers  of  magic  art  belong. 

On  top  of  lofty  elm  I  see 

Thy  black  and  orange  livery; 

Forgive  that  word !  a  freeman  bold. 

Of  choice  thou  wearest  jet  and  gold, 

And  no  man's  livery  dost  bear. 

Thou  flying  tulip  I  free  as  air ! 


Come,  Golden  Robin!  once  again 
That  magic,  joy-inspiring  strain! 


—  Thomas  HUl 


PusPLE  Crackle:    Quiscalus  quiscula.    S»  R.,  long  season 

Crow  Blackbird 

Length:    12-13.50  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Clossy  metallic  black,  iridescent  tints  on  head,  tail, 
and  wings.  Iris  bright  yellow,  tail  longer  than  wings,  feet  black. 
Female  more  dull  and  smaller. 

Song:    A  crackling,  wheezy  squeaking;  call  note,  a  rasping  chirp. 

Season:  Conunon  summer  resident  I  have  also  seen  them  in  every 
month  but  January  and  February. 

Nest:  A  carefully  built  nest  of  rather  miscellaneous  materials,  mud- 
lined,  usually  in  trees,  sometimes  in  a  hollow  tree.  In  ever- 
greens in  many  localities,  but  never  here,  orchards  being  their 
favorite  spot. 
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This  is  the  bird  that  flocks  in  early  autumn  and,  settling 
down  to  feed  on  lawn  or  meadow,  makes  a  noise  as  if  all  the 
door-hinges  in  the  country  were  rusty  and  creaking.  Then, 
suddenly  taking  alarm,  the  flock  will  rise  and,  alighting  on 
some  near-by  tree,  make  it  look  as  if  a  black  cloud  had  fallen 
from  the  sky  upon  it. 

Some  people  think  it  is  a  bad  bird  for  the  agriculturist,  but 
Mr.  Beal  says :  "  It  is  evident  that  a  bird  so  large  and  so 
abundant  may  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  agri- 
cultural welfare  of  the  country  it  inhabits.  The  Crow  Black- 
bird has  been  accused  of  many  sins,  such  as  stealing  grain  and 
fruit  and  robbing  the  nests  of  other  birds;  but  the  farmers 
do  not  undertake  any  war  of  extermination  against  it,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  allow  it  to  nest  about  the  premises  undis- 
turbed. An  examination  of  2,258  stomachs  showed  that  nearly 
one-third  of  its  food  consists  of  insects,  of  which  the  greater 
part  are  injurious." 

Family  Stumidae:    Old  World  Starlings 
T^E  Common  Starling:    Sturnus  magnus,    R. 

Length:    8.5  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Black  plumage  shot  with  metallic  green  and  blue 
lights.  In  full  plumage  upper  feathers  edged  with  buff,  giving  a 
speckled  appearance,  which  disappears  as  the  feathers  are  worn 
down,  leaving  the  winter  plumage  plain  and  dull.  Yellow  bill  in 
summer,  in  winter  brown. 

Note:  A  sharp  flock  call  and  a  clear  and  rather  musical  two-syllable 
falling  whistle. 

Nest:  .Behind  blinds  in  unoccupied  buildings,  in  vine-covered  nooks  in 
church  towers;  also  in  bushes. 

Eggs:    4-7,  greenish  blue. 

This  bird  is  a  foreigner,  imported  to  New  York  city  some 
fourteen  years  ago,  we  are  beginning  to  fear  not  wisely,  for  the 
birds  are  rather  quarrelsome  and,  being  larger  than  the  Eng- 
lish Sparrow,  though  not  so  hardy,  are  able  to  wage  war  upon 
birds  like  Robins,  etc. 

The  first  birds,  less  than  a  hundred  in  number,  were  set 
free  in  Central  Park,  New  York  city.  Now  these  have  in- 
creased to  numerous  flocks  that  in  Connecticut  have  gone  as 
far  east  as  New  Haven,  and  here  in  Fairfield  and  several  vil- 
lages near-by  are  acclimated  and  quite  at  home,  though  the 
bitter  and  lasting  cold  of  the  winter  of  1903-4  thinned  them 
out  considerably. 
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Whether  they  prove  a  nuisance  or  not  they  are  very  notice- 
able birds,  looking  to  the  first  sight  as  they  walk  sedately 
across  a  road  or  field  like  Crackles  with  rumpled  plumage.  A 
second  glance  will  show  that  this  is  but  the  effect  of  the  buff 
specks  that  tip  all  the  upper  feathers,  while  the  distinct  yellow 
bill  at  once  spells  Starling  I 

In  England  they  may  be  seen  on  the  great  open  plains 
following  the  sheep  as  they  feed,  very  much  as  the  Cowbird 
follows  our  cattle,  and  in  that  country  are  very  beneficial  as 
insect  destroyers.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  difference  in 
climate  and  the  absence  of  animal  food  in  winter  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  range  may  change  their  habits,  as  it  did  with 
the  English  Sparrows,  who,  being  imported  to  kill  canker 
worms  in  city  streets  and  parks,  soon  turned  their  attention  to 
nipping  the  buds  from  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines. 

Family  Corvidae:    Crows,  Jays,  Etc. 

American  Crow:    Corvus  Americanus.    R. 

Length:    18-20  inches. 

Male  and  Female:    Glossy  black,  with  a  purplish  tinge.    Wings  which 

appear  saw-toothed  when  flying.    Bill  and  feet  black.    Female 

a  less  brilliant  black. 
Song:    A  quavering  "  Kar-r-r-er-r  I "  in  spring.    Call  note,  "Caw-w!" 
Season:    Resident 
Nest:    Consisting  of  a  platform  of  coarse  sticks,  upon  which  rests  the 

nest  proper,  made  of  smaller  twigs  and  deeply  lined  with  cedar 

bark.    Tall  trees  are  chosen;  preferably  evergreens. 
Eggs:    4-7,  greenish  ground,  stained  and  spotted  with  brown;  variable 

both  iif  size  and  color. 

The  Crow  may  have  his  reputation  somewhat  bettered 
by  what  the  wise  men  say  about  his  food.  He  may  not  be  as 
black  as  he  is  painted,  but  he  is  too  black  for  us  in  Connecti- 
cut :  he  robs  birds'  nests,  and  causes  trouble  in  both  orchard  and 
hen-yard,  and  he  is  dismal  to  boot,  and  his  voice  jars  our  musi- 
cal nerves.  He  must  go,  and,  if  other  states  need  him,  we 
shall  not  interfere  with  any  community,  even  if  they  start  a 
crow  trust 

"  There  are  few  birds  so  well  known  as  the  Common  Crow, 
and,  unlike  most  other  species,  he  does  not  seem  to  decrease  in 
numbers  as  the  country  becomes  more  densely  populated.  The 
Crow  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  blackleg  and  a  thief.  With- 
out the  dash  and  brilliancy  of  the  Jay,  or  the  bold  savagery  of 
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the  Hawk,  he  is  accused  of  doing  more  mischief  than  either. 
That  he  does  pull  up  sprouting  corn,  destroys  chickens,  and 
robs  the  nests  of  small  birds  has  been  repeatedly  proved.  Nor 
are  these  all  of  his  sins.  He  is  known  to  eat  frogs,  toads, 
salamanders,  and  some  small  snakes,  all  harmless  creatures  that 
do  some  good  by  eating  insects.  With  so  many  charges  against 
him,  it  may  be  well  to  show  why  he  should  not  be  utterly  con- 
demned. 

"  The  examination  of  a  large  number  of  stomachs,  while 
confirming  all  the  foregoing  accusations,  has  thrown  upon  the 
subject  a  light  somewhat  different  from  that  derived  solely 
from  field  observation.  It  shows  that  the  bird's  nesting  habit, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jay,  is  not  so  universal  as  has  been  sup- 
posed ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  a  habitual  nest  robber,  the 
crow  only  occasionally  indulges  in  that  reprehensible  practice. 
The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  destroying  chickens,  for  he  is  able 
to  carry  off  none  but  very  young  ones,  and  his  opportunities 
for  capturing  them  are  somewhat  limited.  Neither  are  many 
toads  and  frogs  eaten,  and  as  frogs  are  of  no  great  practical 
value,  their  destruction  is  not  a  serious  matter ;  but  toads  are 
very  useful,  and  their  consumption,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must  be 
counted  against  the  Crow.  Turtles,  cra)^shes,  and  snails,  of 
which  he  eats  quite  a  large  number,  may  be  considered  neutral, 
while  mice  may  be  counted  to  his  credit. 

"  In  his  insect  food,  however,  the  Crow  makes  amend  for 
sins  in  the  rest  of  his  dietary,  although  even  here  the  first  item 
is  against  him.  Predaceous  beetles  are  eaten  in  some  numbers 
throughout  the  season,  but  the  number  is  not  great  May 
beetles,  "dor-bugs,"  or  June  bugs,  and  others  of  the  same 
family,  constitute  the  principal  food  during  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  are  fed  to  the  young  in  immense  quantities. 
Other  beetles,  nearly  all  of  a  noxious  character,  are  eaten  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Grasshoppers  are  first  taken  in  May,  but 
not  in  large  numbers  until  August,  when,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  form  the  leading  article  of  diet,  showing  that  the  Crow  is 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  most  birds  subsist,  to  a 
large  extent,  upon  grasshoppers  in  the  month  of  August 
Many  bugs,  some  caterpillars,  mostly  cutworms,  and  some 
spiders  are  also  eaten  —  all  of  them  either  harmful  or  neutral 
in  their  economic  relations.    Of  the  insect  diet  Mr.  E.  A 
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Schwarz  says:  'The  facts,  on  the  whole,  speak  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  Crow/ 

"  In  estimating  the  economic  status  of  the  Crow,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  does  some  damage,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  should  receive  much  credit  for  the  insects  which  he 
destroys.  In  the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country 
the  Crow  probably  does  more  good  than  harm,  at  least  when 
ordinary  precautions  are  taken  to  protect  young  poultry  and 
newly-planted  corn  against  his  depredations.  If,  however, 
com  is  planted  with  no  provision  against  possible  marauders, 
if  hens  and  turkeys  are  allowed  to  nest  and  to  roam  with  their 
broods  at  a  distance  from  farm  buildings,  losses  must  be  ex- 
pected."—F.  E,  L.  Beal 

Subfamily  Gamilinae:    Jays 

Blue  Jay:    Cyanocitta  cristata,    R. 

Length:    11-12  inches. 

Male  and  Female:    Lead-blue  above,  head  finely  crested,  a  black  collar 

uniting  with  some  black  feathers  on  the  back.    Below  g^yish 

white.    Wing  coverts  and  tail  a  bright  blue  barred  transversely 

with  black 
Song:    A  whistling  bell  note  in  the  breeding  season,  the  usual  cry  a 

screaming  "Jay,  jay,  jay!" 
Season:    Resident 
Nest:    Bulky,  in  appearance  like  that  of  the  Crow,  but  only  one-quarter 

the  size. 
Eggs:    5-6,  about  an  inch  long  and  broad  for  the  length,  brownish  gray, 

with  brown  spots. 

When  you  see  Jays  in  small  flocks  circling  the  trees  in 
early  spring  and  gathering  their  crop  of  chestnuts  in  the  fall 
and  acorns  in  early  winter,  you  admire  their  brilliant  coloring, 
jaunty  crest  and  bold  flight,  merely  wishing  perhaps  that  their 
cry  was  less  harsh. 

But  how  do  these  birds  amuse  themselves  in  the  period  be- 
tween April  and  September,  in  their  breeding  and  moulting 
season,  when  they  are  comparatively  inconspicuous,  for  they  go 
into  the  woods  to  breed  and  become  almost  silent,  —  it  is  a  case 
of  still  waters  running  deeply?  Day  by  day  they  sally  out  of 
their  nesting-places  to  market  for  themselves  and  for  their 
young,  and  nothing  will  do  for  them  but  fresh  eggs  and  tender 
squabs  from  the  nests  of  the  song  birds ;  to  be  followed  later 
by  berries,  small  fruit,  and  grain. 
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O   JAY 

0  Jayl 
Blue  Jayl 

What  are  you  trying  to  say? 

1  remember,  in  the  spring 
You  pretended  you  could  sing; 
But  your  voice  is  now  still  queerer, 
And  as  yet  you've  come  no  nearer 
To  a  song. 

In  fact,  to  sum  the  matter, 

I  never  heard  a  flatter 

Failure  than  your  doleful  clatter. 

Don't  you  think  it's  wrong? 

It  was  sweet  to  hear  your  note, 

I'll  not  deny, 

When  April  set  pale  clouds  afloat 

O'er  the  blue  tides  of  sky. 

And  'mid  the  wind's  triumphant  drums 

You  in  your  white  and  azure  coat, 

A  herald  proud,  came  forth  to  cry 

"The  royal  summer  comes  I" 

—  George  Parsons  Lathrop 

Family  Alandidae:    Larks 

Horned  Lark:    Octocoris  alpestris,    W.  V. 

Shore  Lark 

Length:    7-7.50  inches. 

Male:  Upper  parts  brown  with  pinkish  cast,  most  marked  on  neck 
and  rump.  Black  crescent  on  breast ;  black  bar  in  front  of  head, 
extending  to  side  of  head,  forming  two  tufts  or  horns;  frontlet, 
throat,  and  neck  pale  yellowish;  below  whitish,  streaked  with 
black;  bill  dark;  feet  black. 

Female:    Paler  and  somewhat  smaller. 

Song:  Only  a  call  note  here,  but  a  charming  song  in  the  breeding- 
haunts. 

Season:    Winter  resident  along  shore;  October  to  April. 

These  Larks,  if  the  snow  is  not  too  deep,  settle  in  the  marsh- 
meadows,  where  they  pick  up  a  living  from  various  seeds; 
or,  if  the  snow  has  covered  the  fields,  they  take  refuge  in 
sheltered  spots  by  hayricks  find  even  near  houses.  I  have 
seen  them  quite  close  to  the  village,  picking  up  oats  under 
a  shed  where  straw  had  been  thrashed  recently.  According 
to  Audubon,  they  have,  in  the  breeding-range,  the  habit  of 
singing  as  they  soar  in  the  air,  after  the  manner  of  the 
European  Skylark. 
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SUB-ORDER  CLAMATORES :    SQNGLESS  PERCHING 

•  BIRDS 

Family  Tyrannidae:    Tyrant  Flycatcher 

KiNGBiiu):    Tyrannus  Tyrannus 
Bee  Martin 

Plate  VII    Fig.  i 

Length:    8  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Above  black,  orange-red  streak  on  poll.  Beneath 
grayish  white,  darkest  on  breast  Tail  terminating  in  a  white 
band.    Bill  and  feet  black. 

Note:    A  piercing  call  note  —  "  Kyrie-K-y-rie ! " 

Season:    Common  summer  resident;  May  to  September. 

Nest:  Bulky  and  deeply  cupped,  made  of  sticks  and  grass,  lined  with 
matted  fibres,  usually  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  a  horizontal 
branch  in  orchards  or  thin  woods. 

Eggs:  .Nearly  an  inch  long  and  almost  round,  cream  or  bluish  white, 
boldly  scratched  and  spotted  with  brown  and  lilac  Very  hand- 
some and  richly  colored. 


Il  "  The  Kingbird  is  essentially  a  lover  of  the  orchard,  and 

'  wherever  the  native  groves  have  been  replaced  by  fruit  trees 

I  this  pugnacious  bird  takes  up  its  abode.     It  breeds  in  all  of  the 

states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  less  commonly  in  the 
Great  Basin  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  migrates  south  early 
in  the  fall,  and  generally  leaves  the  United  States  to  spend  the 
winter  in  more  southern  latitudes. .    .    . 

"  The  Kingbird  manifests  its  presence  in  many  ways.  It  is 
somewhat  boisterous  and  obtrusive,  and  its  antipathy  for 
Hawks  and  Crows  is  well  known.     It  never  hesitates  to  give 

J  battle  to  any  of  these  marauders,  no  matter  how  superior  in 

size,  and  for  this  reason  a  family  of  Kingbirds  is  a  desirable 

I  adjunct  to  a  poultry  yard.    On  one  occasion  in  the  knowledge 

of  the  writer  a  Hawk  which  attacked  a  brood  of  young  tur- 
keys was  pounced  upon  and  so  severely  buflFeted  by  a  pair  of 
Kingbirds,  whose  nest  was  near  by,  that  the  would-be  robber 
was  glad  to  escape  without  his  prey.    Song  birds  that  nest  near 

'  the  Kingbird  are  similarly  protected. 

"  In  its  food  habits  this  species  is  largely  insectivorous.  It 
is  a  true  flycatcher  by  nature,  and  takes  a  large  part  of  its 
food  on  the  wing. 

I 

"  Three  points  seem  to  be  clearly  established  in  regard  to 

the  food  of  the  Kingbird:  (i)  that  about  9P  per  cent,  consists 
Bd.  —41 
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of  insects  mostly  of  an  injurious  species;  (2)  that  the  alleged 
habit  of  preying  on  honey  bees  is  less  prevalent  than  has  been 
supposed;  (3)  and  that  the  vegetable  food  consists  almost 
entirely  of  wild  fruit.  These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with 
its  well-known  enmity  for  Hawks  and  Crows,  entitle  the 
Kingbird  to  a  place  among  the  most  desirable  birds  of  the 
orchard  and  garden."  —  F.  E.  L,  Beat. 

Phoebe:    Sayornis  phoehe 

Water  Pewee 

Plate  VII    Fig.  2 
Length:    6.75-7.25  inches. 

Male  and  Female:    Above  deep  olive-brown;  straight  black  bill.   Outer 
edges  of  some  tail  feathers  whitish;  an  erectile  crest    Beneath 
dingy  yellowish  white;  feet  black. 
Note:    **  Phoebce,  phoebee,  pewit,  phoebee! " 
Season:    April  to  October.    Common  summer  resident 
Nest:    In  its  native  woods  the  nest  is  of  moss,  mud,  and  grass  brack- 
eted on  a  rock,  near  or  over  running  water ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
settlements  and  villages  it  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  bridge  beam, 
timber  supporting  porch  or  shed. 
Eggs:    Pure  white,  somewhat  spotted. 

Among  the  early  spring  arrivals  at  the  north,  none  are  more 
welcome  than  the  Phoebe.  Though  naturally  building  its  nest 
under  an  overhanging  cliff  of  rock  or  earth,  or  in  the  mouth  of  a 
cave,  its  preference  for  the  vicinity  of  farm  buildings  is  so 
marked  that  in  the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country  the 
bird  is  seldom  seen  at  any  great  distance  from  a  farmhouse  ex- 
cept where  a  bridge  spans  some  stream,  affording  a  secure  spot 
for  a  nest.  Its  confiding  disposition  has  rendered  it  a  great 
favorite,  and  consequently  it  is  seldom  disturbed.  It  breeds 
throughout  the  United  States  east  of  the  Great  Plains,  and 
winters  from  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  southward. 

The  Phoebe  subsists  almost  exclusively  upon  insects,  most 
of  which  are  caught  upon  the  wing.  An  examination  of  80 
stomachs  showed  that  over  93  per  cent,  of  the  year's  food  con- 
sists of  insects  and  spiders,  while  wild  fruit  constitutes  the 
remainder.  The  insects  belong  chiefly  to  noxious  species,  and 
include  many  click  beetles,  May  beetles,  and  weevils.  Grass- 
hoppers in  their  season  are  eaten  to  a  considerable  extent, 
while  wasps  of  various  species,  many  flies  of  species  that 
annoy  cattle,  and  a  few  bugs  and  spiders  are  also  eaten  regu- 
larly.    It  is  evident  that  a  pair  of  Phoebes  must  materially 
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reduce  the  number  of  insects  near  a  garden  or  field,  as  the 
birds  often,  if  not  always,  raise  two  broods  a  year,  and  each 
brood  numbers  from  four  to  six  young. 

The  vegetable  portion  of  the  food  is  unimportant,  and  con- 
sists mainly  of  a  few  seeds,  with  small  fruits,  such  as  wild 
cherries  and  elder  berries. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  useful  species  than  the  Phoebe  about 
the  farm,  and  it  should  receive  every  encouragement.  To 
furnish  nesting-boxes  is  unnecessary,  as  it  usually  prefers  a 
more  open  situation,  like  a  shed  or  nook  under  the  eaves ;  but  it 
should  be  protected  from  cats  and  other  marauders. 

Wood  PSweb:    Contopus  virens,    S.  R. 
Length:^   6-6.50  inches. 
Male  and  Female:    Dusky  olive-brown  above,  darkest  on  head,  throat 

paler,  middle  of  belly  yellowish,  growing  lighter  below.    White 

eye  ring  and  two  whitish  wing  bars.    Feet  and  bill  dusky  or 

black 
Note:    "  Pewee-a,  —  peweea,   peer  I"  —  as   much   a   song  as   that   of 

many  birds  classified  as  Song-birds. 
Season:    May  to  October. 
Breeds:    Throughout  its  range. 
Nesi:    Flat;  its  evenly  rounded  edge  stuccoed  with  lichens  like  that 

of  the  Hummingbird ;  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  bough 

on  which  it  is  saddled. 
Eggs:    Creamy- white,  with  a  wreath  of  brown  and  lilac  spots  on  the 

larger  end. 

In  early  May  the  Wood  Pewee  comes  to  the  garden  lane 
and  whispers  of  his  presence  with  his  plaintive  little  ditty, 
and  in  the  autumn  the  same  lonely  call  is  virtually  the  only 
wood  note  left.  In  spite  of  his  name,  he  is  not  exclusively  a 
wood-bird,  but  comes  through  the  garden,  following  shyly  in 
the  Phoebe's  wake.  But  he  only  trusts  his  precious  nest  to 
some  mossy  woodland  limb,  a  trifle  softened  by  decay,  where 
he  blends  his  house  with  its  foundations  by  the  skillful  use  of 
moss  and  lichens. 

Family  Caprimulgidae:    Qoatsuckeni 
Whip-poor-will:    Antrostomus  vociferus.      S.  R. 
Plate  VIII    Fig.  i 
Length:    jhio  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  A  long- winged  bird  of  the  twilight  and  night 
Large  mouth,  fringed  with  bristles.  Plumage  dusky  and  Owl- 
like, much  spotted  with  black  and  gray.  Wings  beautifully 
mottled  with  shades  of  brown ;  lower  half  of  the  outer  tail  quills 
white  in  the  male,  but  rusty  in  female. 
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Note:  "Whip-poor-will,  whip-poor-will,"  repeated  usually  five  times 
in  succession,  followed  by  a  jarring  noise  during  flight 

Season:  Late  April  to  September.  Common  summer  resident,  except 
near  the  shore. 

Nest:    Builds  none,  but  substitutes  a  mossy  hollow  in  rock  or  ground. 

Eggs:    2,  creamy-white,  marked  freely,  and  spotted  with  brown. 

This  weird  bird,  with  its  bristling,  fly-trap  mouth,  who 
sleq)s  all  day  and  prowls  by  night,  comes  to  us  late  in  April, 
if  the  season  is  warm,  clamoring  and  waking  strange  echoes 
in  the  bare  woods,  and  in  early  September,  mute  and  mys- 
terious, he  gathers  his  flock  and  moves  silently  on,  for  the 
Whip-poor-will  has  not  at  any  time  even  a  tranaient  home  to 
abandon ;  like  the  pilgrims  of  old,  the  earth  is  his  only  bed. 

THE  WOOD  THRUSH  AND  THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL 

When  the  faintest  flush  of  morning 
Overtints  the  distant  hill, 
//  you  waken, 
If  you  listen. 
You  may  hear  the  Whip-poor-will. 
Like  an  echo  from  the  darkness. 
Strangely  wild  across  the  glen, 
Sound  the  notes  of  his  finale, 
And  the  woods  are  still  again. 

Soon  upon  the  dreamy  silence 

There  will  come  a  gentle  trill, 
Like  the  whisper  of  an  organ, 
Or  the  murmur 
Of  a  rill, 
And  then  a  burst  of  music, 

Swelling  forth  upon  the  air, 
Till  the  melody  of  morning 

Seems  to  come  from  everywhere. 
A  Thrush,  as  if  awakened  by 

The  parting  voice  of  night. 
Gives  forth  a  joyous  welcome  to 

The  coming  of  the  light 

In  early  evening  twilight 
Again  the  Wood  Thrush  sings. 

Like  a  voice  of  inspiration 
With  the  melody  of  strings; 

A  song  of  joy  ecstatic, 

And  a  vesper  hymn  of  praise, 
For  the  glory  of  the  summer 

And  the  promise  of  the  days. 
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And  when  his  song  is  ended, 

And  all  the  world  grows  still, 
As  if  but  just  awakened, 

Calls  again  the  Whip-poor-will. 

Garrett  Newkirk  in  Bird-Lorg 

Nigbthawk:    Chordeiles  virgmianus.      S.  R. 
Night'iar 
Plate  VIII    Fig.  2 
Length:    9-10  inches. 

MaU:    Mottled  black  and  rusty  above,  the  breast  finely  barred,  with  a 
V-shaped  white  spot  on  throat.    Wings  brown  and  large,  white 
spot  extending  entirely  through  them,  being  conspicuous  in  Hight; 
white  bar  on  tail.    In  the  female,  the  white  markings  are  either 
veiled  with  rusty  or  absent 
Note:    A  skirling  sound  while  on  the  wing — "  Skirk  —  S-k-i-rk !  ** 
Season:    May  to  October;  common  summer  resident 
Breeds:    Gulf  states  to  Labrador. 

A  most  valuable  insect-eating  bird,  with  nothing  of  the 
Hawk  about  it  but  the  name. 

A  NIGHTHAWK  INCIDENT 

A  discussion  of  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  Whip-poor- 
will  and  Nighthawk,  following  an  address  to  Connecticut  agri- 
culturists, some  years  ago,  led  to  my  receipt,  in  July,  1900,  of 
an  invitation  from  a  gentleman  who  was  present,  to  come  and 
see  a  bird,  then  nesting  on  his  farm,  that  he  believed  combined 
the  characters  of  both  the  Whip-poor-will  and  Nighthawk ;  in 
short,  was  the  bird  to  which  both  these  names  applied. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  much-desired  photo- 
graph, and,  armed  with  the  needed  apparatus,  as  well  as 
specimens  of  both  the  Nighthawk  and  Whip-poor-will,  I 
boarded  an  early  train  for  Stevenson,  Conn.,  prepared  to  gain 
my  point  with  bird  as  well  as  with  man. 

The  latter  accepted  the  specimens  as  incontrovertible  facts, 
and  readjusted  his  views  as  to  the  status  of  the  birds  they 
represented,  and  we  may  therefore  at  once  turn  our  attention 
to  the  Nighthawk,  who  was  waiting  so  patiently  on  a  bit  of 
granite  out  in  the  hay  fields.  The  sun  was  setting  when  we 
reached  the  flat  rock  on  which  her  eggs  had  been  laid  and 
young  hatched,  and  where  she  had  last  been  seen ;  but  a  frag- 
ment of  egg-shell  was  the  only  evidence  that  the  bare-looking 
spot  had  once  been  a  bird's  home.  The  grass  had  lately  been 
mowed,  and  there  was  no  immediately  surrounding  cover  in 
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which  the  bird  might  have  hidden.  It  is  eloquent  testimony 
of  the  value  of  her  protective  coloring,  therefore,  that  we 
should  almost  have  stepped  on  the  bird,  who  had  moved  to  a 
near-by  flat  rock,  as  we  approached  the  place  in  which  we  had 
expected  to  find  her. 

Far  more  convincing,  however,  was  her  faith  in  her  own 
invisibility.  Even  the  presence  of  a  dog  did  not  tempt  her  to 
flight,  and  when  the  camera  was  erected  on  its  tripod  within 
three  feet  of  her  body,  squatting  so  closely  to  its  rocky  back- 
ground, her  only  movement  was  occasioned  by  her  rapid 
breathing. 

There  was  other  cause,  however,  beside  the  belief  in  her 
own  inconspicuousness  to  hold  her  to  the  rock :  one  little  downy 
chick  nestled  at  her  side,  and,  with  instinctive  obedience,  was  as 
motionless  as  its  parent. 

So  they  sat  while  picture  after  picture  was  made  from 
various  points  of  view,  and  still  no  movement,  until  the  parent 
was  lightly  touched,  when,  starting  quickly,  she  spread  her 
long  wings  and  sailed  out  over  the  fields.  Perhaps  she  was 
startled,  and  deserted  her  young  on  the  impulse  of  sudden 
fear.  But  in  a  few  seconds  she  recovered  herself,  and,  circling, 
returned  and  spread  herself  out  on  the  grass  at  my  feet.  Then 
followed  the  evolutions  common  to  so  many  birds  but  wonder- 
ful in  all.  With  surprising  skill  in  mimicry,  the  bird  fluttered 
painfully  along,  ever  just  beyond  my  reach,  until  it  had  led  me  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  from  its  young,  and  then,  the  feat  evidently 
successful,  it  sailed  away  again,  to  perch  first  on  a  fence  and 
later  on  a  limb  in  characteristic  (lengthwise)  Nighthawk  atti- 
tude. 

How  are  we  to  accoimt  for  the  development  in  so  many 
birds  of  what  is  now  a  common  habit?  Ducks,  Snipe,  Grouse, 
Doves,  some  ground-nesting  Sparrows  and  Warblers,  and 
many  other  species,  also  feign  lameness,  with  the  object  of 
drawing  a  supposed  enemy  from  the  vicinity  of  their  nest  or 
young.  Are  we  to  believe  that  each  individual,  who  in  this 
most  reasonable  manner  opposes  strategy  to  force,  does  so  in- 
telligently? Or  are  we  to  believe  that  the  habit  has  been  ac- 
quired through  the  agency  of  natural  selection,  and  is  now 
purely  instinctive?  Probably  neither  question  can  be  answered 
until  we  know  beyond  question  whether  this  mimetic  or  de- 
ceptive power  is  inherited.  —  By  Frank  M.  Chapnum,  in  Bird 
Lore, 
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Family  Ifticropodidae:    Swifts 
Cbimnsy  Swift:    Chogtura  pelagica,    S.  R. 
Chimney  Swallow 
Length:    5^5  inches. 

Male  and  Female:    A  deep*  sooty  brown.    Wings  longer  than  the  tail, 
which  is  nearly  even,  the  shafts  of  the  quills  ending  in  sharp 
spines. 
Note:    A  loud,  Swallow-like  twitter. 
Season:    Late  April  to  September  and  October;  a  common  summer 

resident  ^ 

Nest:    A  loose,  twig  lattice  glued  by  the  bird's  saliva,  or  sometimes 
tree-gum,  to  the  inside  of  chimneys;  or  in  wild  regions  to  the 
inner  walls  of  hollow  trees. 
Eggs:    4-5,  pure  white,  and  long  for  their  width. 

This  bird,  popularly  known  as  the  Chimney  Swallow,  but 
which  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Nighthawk,  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  Swallows  when  flying,  by  its  short, 
blunt  tail.  You  will  never  sec  it  perching  as  Swallows  do; 
for,  except  when  it  is  at  rest  in  its  chimney  home,  it  is  con- 
stantly on  the  wing,  either  darting  through  the  air,  dropping 
surely  to  its  nest,  or  speeding  from  it  like  a  rocket.  The  Chim- 
ney Swift  secures  its  food  wholly  when  flying,  and  is  more 
active  at  night  than  in  the  day.  In  the  breeding  season  its 
busiest  time  is  that  preceding  dawn,  and  it  then  works  with- 
out cessation  for  many  hours.  The  whirling  of  the  wings  as 
the  bird  leaves  the  chimney  makes  a  noise  like  distant  thunder, 
and  if  there  is  quite  a  colony  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  may 
be  seriously  disturbed,  and  the  presence  of  the  nests  often  in- 
troduces bedbugs,  as  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  parasites  of 
these  birds.  This  makes  him  an  undesirable  tenant,  and  in 
modem  houses,  where  the  flues  are  narrow  and  easily  clogged, 
wire  is  stretched  over  the  chimney  mouth  to  keep  him  out 

Family  Trochilidae:    Humming-birds 

RuBY-THSOATBD  HuMMiNG-Biio):    Tfochilus  colubfis,    S.  R. 

Length:    3.75  inches. 

Male:    Above  metallic  green;   bcUy  white.     Wings  and  tail   ruddy 

black,  the  latter  deeply  forked.    Glistening  ruby-red  gorget. 
Female:    Colors   less   iridescent;   gorget  lacking,   tail   with   rounded 

points. 
Note:    A  shrill,  mouse-like  squeak. 
Season:    Common  summer  resident;  May  to  October. 
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Nest:  A  dainty  circle  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  made  of  fern- 
wool,  plant-down,  etc.,  shingled  with  lichens  to  match  the  color 
of  the  branch  on  which  it  is  saddled. 

Eggs:    2,  pure  white,  the  size  of  soup-beans. 

This  is  the  only  native  Humming-bird  of  eastern  North 
America,  and  it  is  impossible  to  confuse  it  with  any  other  bird 
in  its  range. 

THE  HUMMING-BIRD 

Is  it  a  monster  bee. 

Or  is  it  a  midget  bird. 
Or  yet  an  air-bom  mystery 

That  now  yon  marigold  has  stirred, 
And  now  on  vocal  wing 

To  a  neighbor  bloom  has  whirred 
In  an  aery  ecstasy,  in  a  passion  of  pilfering? 

Ah!  'tis  the  Humming-bird, 

Rich-coated  one, 

Ruby-throated  one. 
That  is  not  chosen  for  song, 
But  throws  its  whole  rapt  sprite 

Into  the  secrets  of  flowers 
The  summer  days  along, 

Into  most  odorous  hours 
It's  a  murmurous  sound  of  wings  too  swift  for  sight 

Richard  Burton 

THE  WOODPECKERS 

"  Five  or  six  species  of  Woodpeckers  are  familiarly  known 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States,  and  in  the  west  are  re- 
placed by  others  of  similar  habits.  Several  species  remain  in 
the  northern  states  through  the  entire  year,  while  others  arc 
more  or  less  migratory. 

"  Farmers  are  prone  to  look  upon  Woodpeckers  with  sus- 
picion. When  the  birds  are  seen  scrambling  over  fruit  trees 
and  pecking  at  the  bark,  and  fresh  holes  are  foimd  in  the  tree, 
it  is  concluded  that  they  are  doing  harm.  Careful  observers, 
however,  have  noticed  that,  excepting  a  single  species,  these 
birds  rarely  leave  any  important  mark  on  a  healthy  tree,  but 
that  when  a  tree  is  aflFected  by  wood-boring  larvae  the  insects 
are  accurately  located,  dislodged,  and  devoured.  In  case  the 
holes  from  which  the  borers  are  taken  are  afterwards  occupied 
and  enlarged  by  colonies  of  ants,  these  ants  in  turn  are  drawn 
out  and  eaten. 
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"  Two  of  the  best-known  Woodpeckers,  the  Hairy  Wood- 
pecker (Dryobates  villosus)  and  the  Downy  Woodpecker 
(D.  pubescens),  including  their  races,  range  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  most  part  remain  through- 
out the  year  in  their  usual  haunts.  They  differ  chiefly  in  size, 
for  their  colors  are  practically  the  same,  and  the  males,  like 
other  Woodpeckers,  are  distinguished  by  a  scarlet  patch  on  the 
head. 

"An  examination  of  many  stomachs  of  these  two  birds 
shows  that  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  food  con- 
sists of  insects,  chiefly  noxious.  Wood-boring  beetles,  both 
adults  and  larvse,  are  conspicuous,  and  with  them  are  associated 
many  caterpillars,"  mostly  species  that  burrow  into  trees.  Next 
in  importance  are  the  ants  that  live  in  decaying  wood,  all  of 
which  are  sought  by  Woodpeckers  and  eaten  in  great  quantities. 
Many  ants  are  particularly  harmful  to  timber,  for  if  they  find 
a  small  spot  of  decay  in  the  vacant  burrow  of  some  woodborer, 
they  enlarge  the  hole,  and,  as  their  colony  is  always  on  the  in- 
crease, continue  to  eat  away  the  wood  until  the  whole  trunk  is 
honeycombed.  Moreover,  these  insects  are  not  accessible  to 
other  birds,  and  could  pursue  their  career  of  destruction  un- 
molested were  it  not  that  the  Woodpeckers,  with  beaks  and 
tongues  especially  fitted  for  such  work,  dig  out  and  devour 
them.  It  is  thus  evident  that  Woodpeckers  are  great  conser- 
vators of  forests.  To  them,  more  than  to  any  other  agency, 
we  owe  the  preservation  of  timber  from  hordes  of  destructive 
insects. 

"  One  of  the  larger  Woodpeckers  familiar  to  everyone  is  the 
Flicker,  or  GoldeuT winged  Woodpecker  (Colaptes  auratus), 
which  is  generally  distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  — 

"It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  the  smaller  Wood- 
peckers as  "  Sap-suckers,"  under  the  belief  that  they  drill  holes 
in  the  bark  of  trees  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  the  sap  and 
eating  the  inner  bark.  Close  observation,  however,  has  fixed 
this  habit  upon  only  one  species,  the  Yellow-bellied  Wood- 
pecker, or  Sapsucker  (Sphyrapicus  varitis).  This  bird  has 
been  shown  to  be  guilty  of  pecking  holes  in  the  bark  of  various 
forest  trees,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  apple  trees,  from  which 
it  drinks  the  sap  when  the  pits  become  filled.     It  has  been 
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proved,  however,  that  besides  taking  the  sap  the  bird  captures 
large  numbers  of  insects,  which  are  attracted  by  the  sweet  fluid, 
and  that  these  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  diet  In 
some  cases  the  trees  are  injured  by  being  thus  punctured,  and 
die  in  a  year  or  two,  but  since  comparatively  few  are  touched 
the  damage  is  not  great  It  is  equally  probable,  moreover,  that 
the  bird  fully  compensates  for  this  injury  by  the  insects  it  con- 
sumes. 

"  Many  other  Woodpeckers  are  found  in  America,  but  their 
food  habits  agree  in  the  main  with  those  just  described.  These 
birds  are  certainly  the  only  agents  which  can  successfully  cope 
with  certain  insect  enemies  of  the  forests,  and,  to  some  extent, 
of  fruit  trees  also.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  they 
should  be  protected  in  every  possible  way."  —  F.  E.  L.  Beat, 

ORDER  PICI:    WOODPECKERS,  ETC 

Family  Picidae:    Woodpeckers 
Hairy  Woodpecker:    Dry  abates  villosus.    R. 

Length:    9-10  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Above  black  and  white,  white  stripe  on  middle  of 
back,  red  stripe  on  head.  Wings  spohed  and  striped  with  black 
and  white,  four  outer  tail  feathers  white.  Under  parts  grayish 
white.  Bill  blunt,  stout,  and  straight,  nearly  as  long  as  head. 
Female  lacks  red  spot  on  head. 

Note:    A  short,  tapping  sound. 

Season:    Resident;  shifting  about  in  light  woods. 

Nest:    In  holes  in  trees  at  moderate  height 

Eggs:  s»  dear  white,  but,  according  to  Samuels,  owing  to  their  trans- 
parency, they  have  a  pink  tint  before  they  are  blown. 

A  common  Woodpecker,  though  somewhat  more  shy  and 
less  frequently  seen  near  dwellings  than  the  Downy,  excq)t  in 
cold  weather,  when  it  is  pressed  for  food.  At  this  time  it  will 
be  a  most  constant  customer  of  your  lunch  counter. 

Downy  Woodpecker:    Picus  pubescens.    R. 

Plate  IX    Fig.  I 

Length:    6-7  inches,  the  smallest  of  our  Woodpeckers, 

Male  and  Female:    Closely  resembling  the  last  species.     Wings  and 

tail  barred  with  white ;  the  narrow,  red  head  band  of  the  male  is 

replaced  by  a  white  stripe  in  the  female. 
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Note:  A  short,  sharp  note  and  a  rattling  cry,  which  starts  and  ends  in 
an  abrupt  precision,  suggestive  of  a  mechanical  contrivance  set 
off  with  a  spring.    This  it  uses  in  lieu  of  a  song.    (Bicknell.) 

Season:    An  abundant  resident 

Nest:    In  tree  hole,  varying  from  low  apple  to  high  forest  trees. 

Eggs:    Similar  to  those  of  last  species,  but  smaller. 

The  Downy  Woodpecker,  the  persistent  apple-tree  boter, 
is  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  except 
that  its  tail  is  barred  with  black  and  white. 


RxD-HEADED  Woodfbcker:    Mehnerpes  erthrocephalus.    R.  and  V. 

Tricolor 
Length:    8.50-9.50  inches. 
Male  and  Female:    Head,  throat,  and  neck  crimson.    Back,  wings,  and 

tail  blue-black.    White  below.    White  band  on  wings,  and  white 

rump.    Bill  horn-colored,  and  about  as  long  as  head. 
^0/*.-    A  guttural  rattle,  similar  to  the  cry  of  the  tree-toad.    In  April 

a  hoarse,  hollow-sounding  cry.     (Bicknell.) 
Season:    A  casual  resident,  and  an  abundant  but  irregular  migrant, 

especially  in  the  fall. 
Nest:    Usually  a  hole  near  the  top  of  a  blasted  tree  in  mixed  woods. 
Eggs:    Glassy  white. 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker:    Sphyrapicus  varius.    V. 
Plate  X    Fig.  2 
Length:    8.25-8.75  inches. 
Male:    Above  black,  white,  and  yellowish;   below   greenish   yellow. 

Tail  black,  white  on  middle  feathers,  white  edge  to  wing  coverts. 

Crown,  chin,  and  throat  bright  red.    Bill  about  as  long  as  head, 

more  pointed  and  slender  than  in  last  species. 
Female:    Throat  and  head  whitish. 
Note:    A  rapid  drumming  with  the  bill  on  the  tree  branch  or  trunk 

serves  for  a  love-song,  and  it  has  a  screaming  call  note. 
Season:    In  migrations;  more  abundant  in  fall  than  in  spring;  also  a 

winter  visitor. 
Nest:    In  an  unlined  hole,  which  is  often  18  or  20  inches  deep. 
Eggs:    5,  pure  white. 

This  bird,  an  occasional  sucker  of  sap,  differs  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  ordinary  Woodpeckers,  as  it  often  pursues  in- 
sects into  the  air  and  returns  to  its  perch,  like  a  Flycatcher. 
It  also  eats  nuts,  and  berries  and  other  fruits,  and  may  be 
often  seen  searching  for  them  on  twigs  so  slender  that  they 
bend  with  its  weight.    The  traces  of  his  carpenter  work  on 
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the  trees  are  very  interesting,  often  looking  like  strange 
carved  traceries,  and  then  again  whole  squares  of  bark  will  be 
torn  off,  showing  the  inner  bark  and  causing  the  sap  to  es- 
cape. —  See  Steams  and  Coues,  N.  E.  Bird  Life. 

THE  SAPSUCKER 

A  bacchant  for  sweets  is  the  Sapsucker  .free ! 

"  The  spring  is  here,  and  I*m  thirsty  I "  quoth  he : 
"There's  good  drink,  and  plenty,  stored  up  in  this  cave; 

Tis  ready  to  broach ! "  quoth  the  Sapsucker  brave. 

A  bacchant  for  sweets  I    "  'Tis  nectar  I  seek ! " 
And  he  raps  on  the  tree  with  his  sharp-whetted  beak; 

And  he  drinks,  in  the  wild  March  wind  and  the  sun, 
The  coveted  drops,  as  they  start  and  run. 

He  girdles  the  maple  round  and  round  — 
'Tis  heart-blood  he  drinks  at  each  sweet  wound; 

And  his  bacchanal  song  is  the  tap-tap-tap. 
That  brings  from  the  dark,  the  clear-flowing  sap. 

Edith  M,  Thomas  in  Bird-Lore 


Flicker:    Colaptes  auratus,    R. 
Golden-winged  Woodpecker;  Yellow-hammer,  High-hole,  Clape 

Length:    12-13  inches. 

Male:  Above  golden  brown,  barred  with  black.  Black  crescent  on 
breast,  red  band  on  back  of  head  Round  black  spots  on  the 
belly,  black  cheek  patch.  Wing  linings  and  shafts  of  wing  and 
tail  quills  gamboge-yellow.  Rump  white.  Bill  slender,  curving; 
and  pointed,  and  dark  lead-color;  feet  lead-color. 

Female:    Lacks  black  cheek  patches. 

Note:  " Wick- wick-wick- wick ! "  Also  a  few  guttural  notes.  "A 
prolonged,  jovial  laugh."    (Audubon.) 

Season:    Resident,  but  most  plentiful  from  April  to  October. 

Nest:    In  partly  decayed  trees  in  orchard,  garden,  or  wood. 

Eggs:    Usually  6,  white. 

Next  to  the  rare  Pileated  Woodpecker,  or  Log  Gxdc,  the 
Flicker  is  our  largest  New  England  Woodpecker,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  abundant.  Until  a  short  time  ago  it  was 
shot  as  a  game  bird  in  Connecticut  for  the  sake  of  its  plump, 
pigeon-like  flesh,  but  now,  happily,  it  is  protected,  and  if  any 
one  shoots  it  under  any  pretext  whatever  he  is  breaking  the 
law. 
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MR.  FUCKER  WRITES  A  LETTER 

People : 

Tell  me  where  you  scare  up 
Names  for  me  like  "Flicker,"  "Yanip," 
"High-hole,"  "Yuckcr,"  "Yellow-hammer"- 
None  of  these  are  in  my  grammar  — 
"  Piquebois  jaune"  (Woodpick  yellow). 
So  the  Creoles  name  a  fellow. 
Others  call  me  "Golden-wings," 
"  Gape,"  and  twenty  other  things 
That  I  never  half  remember. 
Any  summer  till  September. 

Many  names  and  frequent  mention 
Show  that  I  receive  attention. 
And  the  honor  that  is  due  me ; 
But  if  you  would  interview  me 
Call  me  any  name  you  please, 
Vm  "  at  home  "  among  the  trees. 
Yet  I  never  cease  my  labors 
To  receive  my  nearest  neighbors. 
And  'twill  be  jrour  best  enjoyment 
Just  to  view  me  at  employment. 

I'm  the  friend  of  every  sower, 
Useful  to  the  orchard  grower, 
Helping  many  a  plant  and  tree 
From  its  enemies  to  free  — 
They  are  ahvays  food  for  me. 
And  I  like  dessert  in  reason, 
Just  a  bit  of  fruit  in  season. 
But  my  delicacy  is  ants. 
Stump  or  hill  inhabitants; 
Thrusting  in  my  sticky  tongue. 
So  I  take  them,  old  and  young. 

Surely  we  have  found  the  best 
Place  wherein  to  make  our  nest  — 
Tunnel  bored  within  a  tree. 
Smooth  and  clean  as  it  can  be. 
Smallest  at  the  open  door, 
.  Curving  wider  toward  the  floor. 
Every  year  we  make  a  new  one. 
Freshly  bore  another  true  one; 
Other  birds,  you  understand. 
Use  our  old  ones,  second-hand  — 
Occupying  free  of  rent, 
They  are  very  well  content 
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To  my  wife  I  quite  defer, 
I  am  most  polite  to  her, 
Bowing  while  I  say,  "kee-cher." 
Eggs  we  number  five  to  nine. 
Pearly  white  with  finish  fine. 
On  our  nest  we  sit  by  turns. 
So  each  one  a  living  earns ; 
Though  I  think  I  sit  the  better. 
When  she  wishes  to,  I  let  'er  I 

FUCKKB. 

—  Garrett  Newkirk  in  Bird-Lore. 


ORDER  COCCYGES:    CUCKOOS,  KINGFISHERS, 

ETC 

Family  Cuculidae:    Cuckoos 

Yellow-billbd  Cuckoo:    Coccyzus  americanus.    S.  R. 

Length:    11-12  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Powerful  beak,  about  as  long  as  head;  lower  man- 
dible yellow;  above  olive  with  gray  and  metallic  tints;  two^ 
middle  tail  feathers  olive;  outer  quills  black,  with  white  spots;- 
wings  washed  with  bright  cinnamon;  under  parts  grayish  white. 

Note:    "  Kuk-kuk-kuk  I "  a  harsh,  grating  sound. 

Season:    Late  April  to  September. 

Breeds:    From  Florida  to  New  Brunswick. 

Nest:  Rudimentary;  only  a  few  sticks  laid  in  a  bush  or  on  a  forked 
bough. 

Eggs:    4-8,  pale  green,  sometimes  little  more  than  a  greenish  white. 

This  is  the  long,  slender  bird  of  graceful  flight  that  does 
such  good  work  in  freeing  our  orchard  of  the  sling  nests  of  the 
tent  worm. 

Black-bhxbd  Cuckoo:    Coccysus  erythrophthalmus,    S.   R. 

Rain  Crow 

Plate  X    Fig.  2 

Length:    11-12  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Black  bill;  eyelids  red.  Above,  general  coloring 
same  as  last  species.  White  spots  on  tail,  small  and  inconspic- 
uous. 

Note:    "  Kow-kow-kow  I  kuk-kuk  I " 

Season:    May  to  late  September. 

Breeds:    Through  North  American  range. 

Nest:    In  a  bush;  a  few  sticks,  with  no  edge  to  confine  the  eggs. 

Eggs:    Hardly  distinguishable  from  the  last  species. 
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Our  Cuckoos  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  European 
birds,  that  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  others  and  are  most- 
shiftless  citizens  in  spite  of  their  merry  voices  and  bright 
feathers.  Our  birds  are  sober-minded  insect  eaters,  even  if 
they  are  rather  poor  housebuilders. 


Family  Alcedinidae:    Kingfishers 

BsLTKD  KiNGFiSHSs:    CeryU  alcyon,    S.  R. 

Length:    12-13  inches. 

Mali  and  Female:    Long  crest    Straight  bill,  longer  than  head;  head 

appearing  large  for  size  of  body.    Above  lead-blue,  somewhat 

variegated  with  black.     Below  whitish.     Two  dull  blue  bands. 

across  breast.    White  transverse  bands  and  spots  on  the  short 

tail.    Female  has  rusty  bands  across  breast. 
Note:    A  harsh,  rattling  cry,  as  familiar  along  river  banks  as  the  Jay's 

scream  in  the  woods. 
Season:    A  common  summer  resident,  which  might  almost  be  classed 

as  a  resident,  as  it  comes  in  March,  and  in  mild  seasons  often 

winters. 
Nest:    In  hollow  trees  and  in  earth  burrows ;  6-8  feet  deep. 
Eggs:    6-8,  crystal  white. 

The  Kingfisher  may  be  easily  named,  as  he  sits  on  his  usual 
perch,  a  dead  stump  or  limb  jutting  over  the  water,  by  his 
large,  long-crested  head,  which  gives  his  body  a  bobtailed 
appearance.  Living  entirely  upon  fish,  he  is  driven  from  small 
streams  to  the  larger  rivers  by  the  closing  in  of  the  ice,  but  in 
open  winters  I  have  seen- this  bird  in  every  month  from  No- 
vember to  March. 


ORDER  RAPTORES :    BIRDS  OF  PREY 

Family  Bubonidae:    Homed  Owls 
American  Long-eared  Owl:  Asio  wilsonianus.    R. 
Cat  Owl 

Length:    14-16  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Above  finely  mottled  with  brown,  ash,  and  dark 
orange.  Long,  erect  ear  tufts.  Complete  facial  disk,  reddish 
brown  with  darker  inner  circle;  dark  brown  broken  bands  on 
wings  and  tail.  Legs  and  feet  completely  feathered.  Breast  pale 
orange  with  long  brown  stripes.    Bill  and  claws  blackish. 

Note:    A  variety  of  boot,  also  a  moaning  mew. 

Season:    Resident 
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Nest:  A  rude  structure  which  may  be  built  cither  on  the  abandoned 
nests  of  Hawks,  <^rows,  or  Herons,  on  the  ground,  or  in  hollow 
stumps.  <• 

Eggs:    4-^,  the  usual  soiled  white. 

This  valuable  bird  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the  com- 
mon Great  Homed  Owl  and  the  little  Screech  Owl.  It  takes 
its  common  name  from  the  conspicuous  tufts  of  feathers,  er- 
roneously called  ears,  which  it  can  erect  over  its  head.  These 
contain  eight  or  ten  feathers,  and  are  about  as  long  as  the 
middle  toe  with  the  claw.  This  bird  is  tawny  above,  while  be- 
low it  is  grayish  white  with  istreaks  and  bars  of  brown,  black, 
and  tawny,  while  the  feet  and  legs  are  tawny  and  unspotted. 
It  is  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  inches  long,  and  has  a  spread  of 
wings  of  about  thirty-nine  inches. 

The  Lx)ng-eared  Owl  is  strictly  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  as 
is  the  common  little  Screech  Owl,  and  differs  in  this  regard 
from  the  Short-eared  Owl  and  a  few  others,  that  may  hunt  in 
the  day  time.  While  a  few  may  be  found  in  our  state  during 
the  winter,  it  generally  migrates  southward  at  this  season. 
Sometimes  several  birds  may  be  found  in  a  colony  or  group. 

"Although  quiet  during  the  day,  and  apparently  indisposed 
to  venture  into  the  strong  light,  when  started  it  is  able  to 
thread  its  way  rapidly  through  the  most  intricate  passages  and 
to  evade  obstructions,  demonstrating  that  its  vision  is  in  no  way 
defective.  The  bird  is  not  wild,  and  will  allow  itself  to  be 
closely  approached.  When  conscious  that  its  presence  is  rec- 
ognized it  sits  upright,  draws  the  feathers  close  to  the  body, 
and  erects  the  ear  tufts,  resembling  in  appearance  a  piece  of 
weather-beaten  bark  more  than  a  bird.  It  makes  a  very  gentle 
and  interesting  pet,  and  will  afford  great  amusement  by  its 
antics.  An  individual  which  the  writer  once  had  would  allow 
itself  to  be  dressed  in  a  doll's  hood  and  shawl  by  the  children. 
When  too  roughly  handled  it  would  fly  to  the  top  of  the 
door,  though  in  a  few  minutes  it  would  return  to  them  and 
appear  to  be  interested  in  all  the  details  of  their  play,  —  A,  K, 
Fisher, 

Shokt-baibd  Owl:    Asio  accipitrinus.    R. 

Length:    13.75-17  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Inconspicuous  ear  tufts,  facial  disk  with  a  dark 
ring  enclosed  in  a  lighter  one.  Plumage  varied  from  bright 
orange  to  buffy  white,  with  bold  stripes  of  dark  brown,  darker 
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above  and  more  mottled  below,  growing  whiter  toward  vent. 

Legs  feathered  with  plain  buff.    Bill  and  claws  dusky  blue-black. 
Note:    A  quaver. 

Season:    Summer  resident,  remaining  until  late  fall. 
Nest:    Of  hay  and  sticks;  commonly  on  the  ground  in  a  little  hollow 

or  clump  of  bushes. 
^ii*'    4-7;  <lJrty  white. 

A  valuable  bird,  that  preys  upon  meadow  mice  and  other 
small  vermin,  and  is  wholly  useful  to  the  agriculturist 

This  is  also  called  the  Marsh  Owl,  or  Swamp  Owl,  from 
the  fact  that  in  this  state  it  is  often  seen  in  the  lowlands  hunt- 
ing for  mice  during  the  daytime.  It  is  found  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  entire  earth,  except  Australia,  although  during 
the  summer  with  us  it  is  rare,  as  it  then  dwells  north  of  our 
state.  In  the  fall  great  numbers  of  these  birds  pass  to  the 
southward,  working  over  the  low  meadows  and  gathering 
their  food  day  by  day  as  they  go.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  see  them  fly  up,  as  one  crosses  such  a  field  during  the  latter 
part  of  autumn.  Ten  or  a  dozen  may  be  found  on  the  ground 
searching  the  grass  for  their  food,  although  they  do  not  live 
in  flocks,  but  scattered  over  the  fields  some  rods  apart.  The 
common  name  is  given  to  them  because  of  the  so-called  ear 
tufts,  which  are  very  short  and  inconspicuous,  being  much 
shorter  than  the  middle  toe  with  the  claw.  The  color  of  the 
bird  varies  from  bright  tawny  to  buffy  white,  with  conspicuous 
large  brown  stripes.  The  feathers  toward  the  center  of  the 
disk  immediately  around  the  eye  are  black.  The  eyes  them- 
selves are  dark,  and  not  as  large  as  in  the  other  kinds  of 
Owls.  The  bird  is  from  13  to  17  inches  in  length,  and  has  a 
spread  of  wings  of  about  43  inches.  —  Fisher. 

Barred  Owl:    Symium  nebulosum.    R. 

Length:    18-20  inches. 

Male  and  Female:    Eyes  blue-black,  instead  of  the  usual  yellow  iris. 

No  ear  tufts.    Plumage  mottled  dark  brown,  rusty,  and  grayish. 

Striped  on  breast  with  dark  brown.    Face  feathers  white  tipped. 

Wings  and  tail  barred  with  brown.    Legs  and  dark  feet  fully 

feathered  and  faintly  barred.    Bill  ivory-colored. 
Note:    A  loud,  guttural  call.    "  Koh  I  Koh  I  Ko,  Ko,  h6 1 "  or  "  Whah, 

whah,  whah,  whah-aa!'*     (Nuttall.) 
Season:    Resident  in  Conn. 

Nest:    In  hollow  tree  or  in  crotch  at  some  height  from  the  ground. 
Eggs:    4-6,  laid  in  February,  March,  and  April. 

Sd.— 43 
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This  bird  is  also  sometimes  called  the  Hoot  Owl  and  the 
Rain  Owl.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Owls  by  its  large 
size,  the  yellow  color  of  its  bill,  the  dark  eyes,  and  dark  bars  or 
marks  across  its  breast.  It  is  of  a  gra3rish  color,  and  the  cross 
bars  on  its  breast  are  dark.  While  the  preceding  bird  is  a 
northern  species,  this  one  is  southern.  It  is  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania throughout  the  year,  and  is  common  through  the  wooded 
regions  of  the  state,  especially  where  there  is  much  large  timber. 
It  flies  by  early  twilight  and  at  night,  and  nests  in  the  hollow 
trees  or  the  old  nests  of  larger  birds,  or  sometimes  building 
its  own  nest  among  the  branches  of  trees.  In  this  state  it 
nests  in  March  and  April,  or  sometimes  a  little  later.  It  lays 
two  or  three  eggs,  which  are  white  and  about  two  inches  long 
and  one  and  three-fourths  inches  in  diameter.  They  remain 
concealed  during  the  day  time  in  the  deep,  darker  portions  of 
woods,  although  they  occasionally  hunt  food  during  a  clouded 
day  as  well  as  by  twilight. 

Screech  Owl:    Megascops  asio.    R. 

Little  Homed  Owl 

Plate  XI 

Length:    8-10  inches. 

Male  and  Female:    Conspicuous  ear  tufts.    Bill  light  horn-color.    Two 

distinct  phases  of  plumage  belong  to  this  species,  having,  as  Dr. 

Fisher  says,  "no  relation  to  sex,  age,  or  season."    In  one  state 

the  Owl  is  mottled  grajrish  and  black,  and  the  other  rust-red. 

Feet  covered  with  short  feathers ;  claws  dark. 
Note:    A  hissing  alarm  note  — "  Shay-shay-shay  I "  and  a  moaning, 

quavering  wail,  which  is  not  loud,  but  penetrating. 
Season:    G>mmon  resident 
Breeds:    Through  range;  in  April  and  early  May. 
Nest:    In  hollow  trees;  sometimes  in  orchards,  near  dwellings,  and  on 

wood  borders. 
Eggs:    4-6,  almost  spherical. 

A  pretty  and  useful  Owl,  killing  cutworms  and  the  larger 
beetles,  as  well  as  mice,  etc. 

"  This  is  the  best  known  Owl  in  America,  owing  to  its 
abundance  and  its  habit  of  residing  near  the  abode  of  man. 
It  is  found  throughout  the  entire  year  in  this  state,  and  nests 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  little  bird  is  known  as  the 
Screech  Owl,  the  Mottled  Owl,  Gray  Owl,  and  Red  OwL  It 
represents  what  is  called  dichroism,  as  it  has  the  two-color 
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phase.  In  the  same  nest  some  may  be  gray  and  others  red. 
This  difference  is  so  great  that  one  would  readily  take  speci- 
mens of  the  different  colors  to  be  birds  of  different  species, 
yet  this  does  not  depend  upon  age,  sex,  or  season.  It  is  from 
six  and  one-half  to  ten  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings 
of  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches. 

''  The  ear  tufts  are  large  and  conspicuous,  and  a  stripe  is 
to  be  seen  along  each  side  of  the  back,  and  a  blackish  line 
along  the  shafts  of  the  feathers.  It  is  often  found  in  buildings, 
but  more  frequently  in  hollow  trees,  especially  in  old  apple 
trees. 

"  The  low,  wailing,  moaning  notes  of  this  Owl  are  not 
loud,  but  their  character  enables  them  to  be  heard  a  considerable 
distance ;  they  suggest,  without  resembling,  those  of  the  com- 
mon dove.  They  may  be  heard  at  any  time  from  dusk  to  dawn, 
and  on  rare  occasions  in  the  daytime."  —  Fisher. 

THE  EARLY  OWL 

An  Owl  once  lived  in  a  hollow  tree, 
And  he  was  as  wise  as  wise  could  be. 
The  branch  of  learning  he  didn't  know 
Could  scarce  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  grow ; 
He  knew  the  tree  from  branch  to  root, 
And  an  Owl  like  that  can  afford  to  hoot 

And  he  hooted  until,  alas!  one  day 

He  chanced  to  hear,  in  a  casual  way, 

An  insignificant  little  bird 

Make  use  of  a  term  he  had  never  heard. 

He  was  flying  to  bed  in  the  dawning  light 

When  he  heard  her  singing  with  all  her  might : 

"  Hurray  I  hurray !  for  the  early  worm ! " 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  Owl,  "  what  a  singular  term ! 

I  would  look  it  up  if  it  weren't  so  late. 

I  must  rise  at  dusk  to  investigate. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

Makes  an  Owl  healthy,  and  stealthy,  and  wise ! " 

So  he  slept  like  an  honest  Owl  all  day, 

And  rose  in  the  early  twilight  gray, 

And  went  to  work  in  the  dusky  light 

To  look  for  the  early  worm  at  night. 

He  searched  the  country  for  miles  around, 

But  the  early  worm  was  not  to  be  found; 

So  he  went  to  bed  in  the  dawning  light 

And  looked  for  the  "  worm  "  again  next  night 
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And  again  and  again,  and  again  and  again, 
He  sought  and  he  sought,  but  all  in  vain. 
Till  he  must  have  looked  for  a  year  and  a  day 
For  the  early  worm  in  the  twilight  gray. 

At  last  in  despair  he  gave  up  the  search, 
And  was  heard  to  remark  as  he  sat  on  his  perch 
By  the  side  of  his  nest  in  the  hollow  tree : 
"  The  thing  is  as  plain  as  the  night  to  me  — 
Nothing  can  shake  my  conviction  firm; 
There's  no  such  thing  as  the  early  worm." 

—  OHver  Herford 

Family  Falconidae:    Falcons,  Hawks,  Eaglra 

Marsh  Hawk:    Circus  hudsonius.      S.  R. 

Harrier,  Blue  Hawk 

Length:    17-19  inches;  female  averaging  two  inches  longer. 

M<Ue:  Above  bluish  gray;  bdow  white  mottled  with  brown.  Wings 
brownish,  long,  and  pointed;  tail  long;  upper  tail  coverts  white. 

Female:  Dark  reddish  brown;  below  rusty  witii  spots.  Bill  hooked 
and  black,  longer  than  the  Owl's ;  feet  black. 

Note:  All  Hawks  have  a  screaming  cry,  but  it  is  of  little  aid  in  iden- 
tifying species. 

Season:    A  common  summer  resident;  may  winter. 

Nest:  On  the  ground,  one  foot  in  diameter,  of  grasses,  etc. ;  in  swampy 
meadows,  or  among  rushes  in  marshes. 

Eggs:  4-5,  whitish;  sometimes  with  irregular  blotches  of  brown  and 
gray  shell  marks. 

The  Marsh  Hawk  is  the  most  harmless  and  beneficial  of  its 
family ;  it  feeds  upon  reptiles,  locusts,  grasshoppers,  and  small 
mammals,  and  never  disturbs  domestic  poultry. 

In  this  locality  it  is  more  plentiful  in  the  bogs  near  fresh 
ponds,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  than  in  the  salt-marshes. 

It  is  the  summer-day  Hawk,  and  the  species  most  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  warmest  months.  It  flies  by  night  as  well 
as  day,  however,  and  is  often  a  companion  of  the  Screech  Owl 
in  its  nocturnal  rambles. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk:    Accipiter  velox,    R. 

Length:    12  inches;  female  14  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Wings  longer  than  tail.  Eyes  reddish.  Above 
bluish  gray,  deepest  on  head.  Beneath  whitish,  barred  on  the 
sides  and  breast  with  rusty  and  dark  brown.  Tail  even  or 
notched.  The  young  are  spotted  more  or  les^  on  the  back  and 
streaked  below.  Head  of  this  and  next  species  smaller  than 
last,  while  legs  and  tail  are  relatively  longer.    Feet  slender. 
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Season:  A  common  resident;  coming  abou Warms  and  even  city  parks 
in  the  winter. 

Nest:  Occasionally  on  a  rocky  ledge,  but  usually  in  some  thick  ever- 
green at  a  moderate  height  from  the  ground ;  a  bulky  platform  of 
sticks  with  an  upper  story  of  bark,  leaves,  and  moss. 

Eggs:  4-5,  purplish  white,  spattered  heavily  with  dark  brown;  some- 
times the  spots  form  a  wreath  at  the  large  end 

This  small  and  very  common  Hawk  is  possessed  by  a  spirit 
of  dash  and  daring  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  size. 
Dr.  Abbott,  in  speaking  of  the  rapidity  of  its  movements,  says : 
"  It  is  feathered  lightning.  He  ceases  to  be  before  you  realize 
that  he  is." 

A  robber  Hawk  of  the  worst  kind,  brave,  bold,  and  cruel, 
sparing  neither  farmyard  fowls  or  wild  birds. 

COopeb's  Hawk:    Accipiter  cooperi 
The  had  Chicken  Hawk 

Plate  XII    Fig.  2 

Length:    15-16  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Uniform  bluish  gray  above,  top  of  head  blackish; 
tail  crossed  by  several  blackish  bands;  below  white,  with  breast 
and  sides  barred  with  dusky  or  rufous.  This  species  resembles 
the  last,  but  is  distinguishable  by  its  greater  size  and  rounded 
tail.    Feet  rather  stout,  greenish  yellow. 

Season:  Common  summer  resident  from  March  to  December;  occa- 
sionally winters. 

Nest:  In  the  tops  of  trees  in  thick  woods,  some  authors  say  in  ever- 
greens ;  those  I  have  seen  have  been  in  hickories. 

Eggs:    3-4,  bluish  white,  either  plain  or  spotted  with  reddish. 

A  mischievous  harrier  of  all  birds  from  barnyard  fowls  to 
song  birds,  doing  by  craft  what  it  cannot  accomplish  by  daring 
alone. 

Red-taoxd  Hawk:    Buteo  horealis 

Red  Hawk,  Hen  Hawk 

Plate  XII    Fig.  i 

Length:    19-22  inches;  female,  22-24  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Above  dark  brown,  variegated  with  white,  gray, 
and  tawny;  below  whitish  and  buff,  streaked  across  belly  with 
brown.  Tail  rust-red,  with  a  black  band  near  end;  in  young, 
tail  gray  with  numerous  narrow  brown  bars.  Moderate,  horn- 
colored  bill;  feet  stout  and  strong. 

Season:    A  common  resident 
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Nest:    Built  in  March,  in  a  tall  tree  in  deep  woods.    A  bulky  affair  of 

sticks  with  an  upper  nest;  lined  with  soft  bark  like  the  Crow's. 
Eggs:    2-3,  dirty  white,  thickly  blotched  with  purplbh  browa 

Owing  to  different  phases  of  plumage,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  identify  the  larger  Hawks  on  the  wing;  but  the  red  tail  is  a 
distinctive  mark  of  the  adults  of  this  species  at  all  seasons. 


American  Osprby  :    Pandion  haliaetus,    S.  R. 

Fish  Hawk 

Length:    About  24  inches;  female  larger. 

Male  and  Female:    Plain  dark  brown  above,  the  tail  having  a  white  tip 

and  a  band  of  dark  brown.    Head,  neck,  and  lower  parts  white; 

breast  plain,  or   sometimes   spotted   faintly  with  brown.     Bill 

bluish  black;  feet  grayish. 
Note:    "Phew,  phew,  p-hewl" 
Season:    April  to  November. 
Breeds:    From  Florida  to  Labrador. 
Nest:    In  trees  near  or  over  water;  a  bulky  nest  on  the  plan  of  the 

Eagle's. 
Eggs:    2-3,  variable  in  size  and  color;  average,  2^x1^  inches. 

The  familiar  brown,  Eagle-like  bird,  with  very  large  talons, 
which  is  seen  hovering  over  sound,  creek,  and  river,  particularly 
in  spring  and  early  fall.  The  Fish  Hawk,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  follows  schools  of  fish,  and,  dashing  from  considerable 
height,  seizes  its  prey  with  its  stout  claws.  If  the  fish  is  small, 
it  is  immediately  swallowed ;  if  it  is  large  (and  it  will  secure 
occasionally  shad,  bass,  etc.,  weighing  five  or  six  pounds)  it 
is  taken  to  a  convenient  place  and  torn  to  bits. 


THE  FISHERMAN'S  HYMN 

The  Osprey  sails  above  the  sound; 

The  Geese  are  gone,  the  Gulls  are  flying; 
The  herring  shoals  swarm  thick  around; 

The  nets  are  launched,  the  boats  are  plying. 

Yo,  ho,  my  hearts !  let's  seek  the  deep. 
Raise  high  the  song,  and  cheerly  wish  her. 

Still  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep; 
"  God  bless  the  Fish  Hawk  and  the  fisher  I ' 
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She  brings  us  fish  —  she  brings  us  spring,     • 
Good  times,  fair  weather,  warmth,  and  plenty; 

Fine  store  of  shad,  trout,  herring,  ling, 
Sheep's-head  and  drum,  and  old  wives'  dainty. 

Yo,  ho,  my  hearts !  let's  seek  the  deep. 

Ply  every  oar,  and  cheerly  wish  her. 
Still  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep; 

"God  bless  the  Fish  Hawk  and  the  fisher!" 

She  rears  her  young  on  yonder  tree; 

She  leaves  her  faithful  mate  to  mind  'em; 
Like  us,  for  fish  she  sails  to  sea. 

And,  plunging,  shows  us  where  to  find  'em. 

Yo,  ho,  my  hearts !  let's  seek  the  deep, 

Ply  every  oar,  and  cheerly  wish  her. 
While  slow  the  bending  net  we  sweep; 

"God  bless  the  Fish  Hawk  and  the  fisher!" 

Alexander  Wilson, 


ORDER  COLUMB^:    PIGEONS 
Family  Coluxnbidae:    Doves  and  Pigeons 
Mourning  Dove:    Zenaidura  macroura,    S.  R. 

Length:    12-13  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  General  appearance  when  in  the  trees,  a  bluish 
fawn  color.  Above  olive-brown,  varying  to  a  bluish  gray,  neck 
and  head  washed  with  metallic  tints.  Below  a  dull  purplish, 
changing  to  reddish  brown.  Two  middle  tail  feathers  as  long  as 
the  wings.    Bill  black,  feet  lake-red.    Female  duller. 

Note:    A  plaintive  mournful  "Coo-o,  coo-ol" 

Season:  Once  common  summer  resident,  March  to  November;  now 
scarce. 

Breeds:    From  southern  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Nest:    A  few  loose  sticks,  sometimes  laid  on  an  old  Robin's  nest. 

Eggs:    2  white. 

This  is  a  naturally  gentle  and  confiding  bird,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  such  persecution  from  the  gunners  that  it  is  usually 
■considered  wild  and  shy.  In  portions  of  the  country  where  it 
is  seldom  molested  few  birds  are  less  timid  in  the  presence  of 
man.  During  the  breeding  season,  generally  May  in  New 
England,  the  woods  resound  with  the  cooing  of  the  ardent 
and  aflFectionate  creatures ;  but  at  other  seasons  the  dove  is  a 
remarkably  silent  bird.  —  Steams  and  Coues, 
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BOB  WHITE 

"  I  own  the  country  hereabout,"  says  Bob  White ; 

"  At  early  morn  I  gayly  shout,  I'm  Bob  White ! 

From  stubble  field  and  stake-rail  fence 

You  hear  me  call  without  offense, 

I'm  Bob  White  I  Bob  White! 

Sometimes  I  think  I'll  ne'er  more  say  Bob  White; 

It  often  gives  me  quite  away,  does  Bob  White; 

And  mate  and  I  and  our  young  brood. 

When  separate,  wandering  through  the  wood. 

Are  killed  by  sportsmen  I  invite 

By  my  clear  voice  — Bob  White!  Bob  White! 

Still,  don't  you  find  I  am  out  of  sight 

While  I  am  saying  Bob  White,  Bob  White?" 

—  Charles  C.  Marble 


ORDER  GALLING:    GALLINACEOUS  BIRDS 

Family  Tetraonidae:    Grouse,  Partridges,  Etc 
Bob  White;  Quail:    Colinus  virginianus.    R. 

Plate  XIII 

Length:    10.50  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Crown  feathers  slightly  crested.  White  forehead; 
eye  line  and  throat  patch  edged  with  dark.  Above  variegated 
reddish  brown  flecked  with  black,  white,  and  tawny.  Below 
whitish,  warming  on  the  sides  to  reddish,  with  dark  streaks. 
In  female  the  forehead,  throat,  and  eye  stripes  are  bufiFy.  Bill 
rusty  black. 

Note:    "  Bob-white  I  Boh-white! "    Sometimes  also  **  Poor-Bob-white.** 

Season:    Resident. 

Breeds:    Throughout  range;  pairs  here  in  April. 

Nest:    Small  twigs  and  grass  in  a  ground  hollow. 

Eggs:    10-15,  white  and  blunt 

THE  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  THE  BOB  WHITE 

No  birds  have  so  firm  a  hold  on  public  interest  as  the  game 
birds.  The  laws  enacted  on  their  behalf  exceed  in  number  a 
hundred  fold  those  relating  to  other  kinds  of  birds.  Among- 
game  birds  the  Bob  White  is  held  by  many  to  be  pre-eminent 
Easily  accessible  over  a  wide  area  of  the  coimtry,  small  enough 
of  size  and  swift  enough  of  wing  to  test  the  sportsman's  skill, 
delicious  enough  to  please  the  epicure,  to  most  sportsmen  it  is 
without  a  peer,  the  king  of  our  feathered  game. 

The  name  "  Bob  White "  is  derived  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  this  word  in  the  familiar  utterance  of  the  bird. 
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It  has  been  adopted  by  several  writers  because  of  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  two  names  by  which  the  species  is  usually  known 
—  Quail  in  the  north  and  west  and  Partridge  in  the  south. 
The  name  "  Quail "  properly  belongs  to  a  smaller  migratory 
bird  of  a  diflFerent  genus,  found  in  the  Old  World,  the  Quail  of 
the  Bible  story;  while  "Partridge"  in  New  England,  uni- 
versally applied  to  the  RuflFed  Grouse,  is  strictly  the  name  of 
another  Old  World  genus,  though  also  used  to  designate  the 
group  to  which  Bob  Whites,  Quail,  Partridges,  and  other 
closely  related  birds  belong. 

The  aesthetic  pleasure  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  Bob 
White  has  a  certain  definite  value.  Much  money  has  been  spent 
for  merely  the  enjo)rment  of  the  beauty  and  companionship  of 
birds.  For  the  protection  of  Gulls  and  Terns  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  at 
the  instance  of  bird  lovers,  in  whose  eyes  these  delicate  creat- 
ures are  the  crowning  g^ace  of  a  marine  landscape.  To  pas- 
toral inland  scenes  —  wood  lots  in  a  green  mist  of  young 
leaves,  summer  g^ass  fields  and  bushy  pastures,  brown  stubble 
and  skeleton  cornfields  —  the  Bob  White  adds  a  charm,  homely 
but  no  less  enjoyable.  As  it  calls  in  summer  from  the  fence 
post  or  runs  fearlessly  across  the  road,  the  stroller  can  see  it 
closely  enough  to  admire  its  trim,  alert  figure,  and  its  tasteful 
color  pattern  of  black,  white,  and  brown,  set  oflF  by  delicate 
tintings  of  blue.  Its  mellow  whistle  seems  a  proflFer  of  good- 
fellowship,  investing  even  a  solitude  with  cheerful  friendliness, 
while  the  plaintive  covey  call,  heard  in  the  growing  darkness 
as  it  summons  a  scattered  flock  to  its  nightly  resting  place,  is 
one  of  the  tenderest  of  evening  sounds.  Many  people,  appre- 
ciating these  features  of  its  presence,  welcome  the  bird  for  the 
pleasure  of  its  company,  and  are  ready  to  spend  time  and  money 
to  keep  it  undisturbed  in  their  neighborhood.  The  writer  has 
known  several  men  who,  for  this  purpose,  incurred  considerable 
expense  in  posting  land  and  hiring  keepers  to  prevent  poaching. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  who,  in  similar  ways  but  with 
smaller  outlay,  set  up  some  measure  in  money  for  the  aesthetic 
value  of  the  Bob  White. 

In  three  ways  the  Bob  White  is  of  strictly  economic  import- 
ance —  as  a  destroyer  of  noxious  seeds  and  insects ;  as  a  deli- 
cate and  nourishing  food ;  and  as  an  object  of  sport 
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THX  BOB  WHITB  AS  A  WBID  AND  INSECT  OBSTBOYBR 

A  Study  of  the  Bob  White  was  undertaken  by  means  of 
field  observations,  experiments  with  captive  birds,  and  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  crops  and  stomachs  in  the  laboratory. 
The  results  obtained  may  be  thus  summed  up :  The  Bob  White 
is  probably  the  most  useful  abundant  species  on  the  farm.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  nearly  omnivorous  birds,  consuming  large 
quantities  of  weed  seeds,  and  destro)ring  many  of  the  worst 
insect  pests  with  which  the  farmer  has  to  contend.  It  does  not 
injure  grain,  fruit,  or  any  other  crop. 

PBBSEBVATION  OF  THI  BOB  WHITB 

The  value  of  the  Bob  White  as  a  destroyer  of  weeds  and 
injurious  insects,  as  an  article  of  food,  and  as  an  object  of  sport 
gives  importance  to  the  question  of  its  maintenance.  So  as- 
siduously is  it  sought  by  sportsmen  and  market  hunters  that 
under  lax  laws  it  might  easily  become  very  scarce,  especially 
should  inclement  weather,  as  sometimes  happens,  greatly  im- 
pede the  natural  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  gallinaceous 
birds  are  prolific,  and  with  proper  protection  the  Bob  White 
might  be  readily  increased  to  the  point  of  abundance.  West 
of  the  Mississippi  it  has  extended  its  natural  range,  as  more 
and  more  land  has  come  under  cultivation,  until  now  it  is 
found  as  far  west  as  eastern  Colorado.  In  the  east  there  is  con- 
siderable fluctuation  in  its  numbers,  owing  to  the  far  greater 
proportion  of  sportsmen  by  whom  it  is  sought  Each  fall  the 
birds  are  reported  scarce  or  plentiful  according  to  the  locality 
from  which  the  report  is  made. 

Although  the  Bob  White  is  hardy,  has  enormous  fecundity, 
and  takes  kindly  to  civilization,  encouragement  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  bird  is  not  an  easy  undertaking.  During  the  breed- 
ing season,  as  well  as  in  severe  winters,  it  has  to  struggle  hard 
for  existence.  Mowing  machines  destroy  its  nests,  Crows 
steal  its  eggs,  and  domestic  cats,  as  well  as  foxes  and  certain 
Hawks,  prey  on  its  young.  During  the  winter,  especially  in 
the  northern  part  of  its  range,  it  is  sometimes  destroyed  in  great 
numbers  by  deep  and  crusted  snows.  The  greatest  need  in 
severe  weather  is  a  food  supply  that  will  not  be  rendered  inac- 
cessible by  a  heavy  snowfall.  The  berries  of  sumac,  wax 
myrtle,  and  bayberry,  and  the  hips  of  the  wild  rose  furnish  a 
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palatable  supply  of  such  food.  Baybcrry  and  wax  myrtle  are 
eaten  eagerly  along  the  coast,  where  they  thrive,  but  sumac 
is  generally  the  most  important  of  these  staples.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  food  of  a  dozen  Bob  Whites  shot  in  North  Dakota 
during  December  consisted  of  the  bright  carmine  berries  of  the 
sumac,  some  of  the  birds  having  eaten  from  200  to  300  of  them. 
The  food  supply  can  be  improved,  and  owners  of  game  pre- 
serves and  others  who  wish  to  have  the  Bob  White  as  a  neigh- 
bor can  insure  the  presence  of  a  greater  number  of  birds  to  the 
acre  if  they  will  adopt  this  means  of  securing  them.  In  the 
northern  states  buckwheat  planted  late  will  give  an  abund- 
ance of  food  for  the  young,  growing  birds.  In  damp  situations 
climbing  false  buckwheat  and  smartweed  yield  them  an  ex- 
cellent support  that  will  continue  well  into  the  winter.  In  the 
south  the  cowpea  makes  a  good  winter  supply,  and  millet,  kafir 
corn,  and  bald  barley  planted  late  are  also  excellent.  Hairy 
vetch,  alfalfa,  tick  trefoil,  Japan  clover,  and  the  hog  peanut 
furnish  excellent  food  for  the  Bob  White.  Sunflower  and  rag- 
weed seeds  are  also  palatable  and  nutritious.  Acoms>  chest- 
nuts, and  beechnuts  are  utilized,  especially  by  those  birds  that 
are  kept  in  the  woods  by  gunners.  In  Florida  pine  seeds  are 
eaten  in  winter.  During  summer  the  running  blackberry  is  an 
important  article  of  food. 

Suitable  cover  is  especially  important  in  order  that  the  birds 
may  escape  from  Hawks.  Thickets  of  rose,  blackberry  briers, 
holly,  laurel,  and  cat  brier,  adjacent  to  the  birds'  feeding 
grounds  —  that  is,  along  the  edges  of  fields  —  aflFord  the  best 
refuge  from  winged  enemies.  Young  pine  woods  are  the 
safest  retreat  when  the  enemy  carries  a  gun.  If  grain  is 
provided  in  winter  for  the  birds,  it  should  be  scattered  along 
the  edge  of  cover,  so  that  they  will  not  be  imperiled  when  they 
take  it.  The  birds  must  have,  also,  good  roosting  places.  An 
ideal  situation  is  a  field  covered  with  broom  sedge,  intermingled 
with  briers.    A  good  water  supply  is  of  course  essential. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  suitable  situations  the  Bob 
White  will  thrive  if  a  chance  be  given  it,  and  the  friends  of 
the  birds  should  see  that  such  a  chance  is  aflForded.  The  Audu- 
bon societies,  with  a  total  membership  of  65,000  to  70,000, 
which  cherish  the  bird  for  the  pleasure  it  brings  to  eye  and 
ear;  the  sportsman,  who  loves  the  whir  of  its  brown  wings 
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bursting  from  the  stubble;  and  the  farmer,  whose  enemies  it 
destroys  and  whose  resources  it  enriches,  should  work  together 
to  secure  for  its  preservation  laws  adequate  and  generally  en- 
forced.—  Sylvester  D,  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Ornithologist, 
Biological  Survey,  in  Year  Book,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture, 
1904. 

Ruffed  Gsousb  :    Bonasa  umbellus.    R. 
Partridge  (New  England),  Pheasant  (Middle  and  Southern  States) 

Length:    16-18  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Slightly  crested  head;  yellow  eye  stripe;  neck  mot- 
tled with  reddish  and  dusky  brown.  Back  variegated  chestnut; 
lower  parts  lighter,  buff  or  whitish,  with  dark  bars.  Long  tail, 
which  spreads  fan-like,  reddish  gray,  beautifully  barred  Neck 
ruff  of  dark  feathers,  with  iridescent  green  and  purple  tints, 
which,  in  the  female,  is  dull.    Qaws  not  feathered. 

Note:    A  Hen-like  cluck 

Breeds:    In  woodlands,  through  range. 

Nest:  On  the  ground,  among  dry  leaves;  frequently  a  bunch  of  leaves 
between  the  roots  of  a  chestnut 

Eggs:    10-15,  rich  buff,  usually  plain,  sometimes  specked  with  brown. 

This  is  the  beautiful  game  bird  whose  habit  of  standing  on 
a  log,  stump,  or  fence  and  beating  its  wingfs  rapidly  up  and 
down  with  a  drumming  sound  has  startled  many  a  boy  and 
girl  on  their  first  visit  to  the  spring  woods. 

THE  RUFFED  GROUSE 

When  the  pallid  sun  has  vanished 
Under  Osceola's  ledges. 
When  the  lengthening  shadows  mingle 
In  a  sombre  sea  of  twilight, 
From  the  hemlocks  in  the  hollow 
Swift  emerging  comes  the  Partridge; 
Not  a  sound  betrays  her  starting^ 
Not  a  sound  betrays  her  lighting 
In  the  birches  by  the  wayside. 
In  her  favored  place  for  budding. 
When  the  twilight  turns  to  darioiess. 
When  the  fox's  bark  is  sounding, 
From  her  buds  the  Partridge  hastens, 
Seeks  the  soft  snow  by  the  hazels, 
Burrows  in  its  sheltering  masses, 
Burrows  where  no  Owl  can  find  her. 

—  Frank  BoUes 
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PARTRIDGES 

(Raffed  Grouse) 
Under  the  alders,  along  the  brooks, 
Under  the  hemlocks,  along  the  hill. 
Spreading  their  plumage  with  furtive  looks, 
Daintily  pecking  the  leaves  at  will ; 
Whir !  and  they  float  from  the  startled  sight  — 
And  the  forest  is  silent,  the  air  is  still. 

Crushing  the  leaves  'neath  our  careless  feet, 
»       Snapping  the  twigs  with  a  heavy  tread. 
Dreamy  October  is  late  and  sweet, 
And  stooping  we  gather  a  blossom  dead ; 
Boom !  and  our  heart  has  a  thunderous  beat 
As  the  gray  apparition  flits  overhead. 

—  Alonzo  Teall  Warden 

Family  Scolopacidae:    Snipes,  Sandpipers,  Etc 
Ambrican  Woodcock  :    Philohela  minor,    S.  R. 

Length:    lo-ii  inches.    Female  an  inch  longer. 

Male:  Eyes  large,  set  in  upper  comer  of  head  Short,  thick  neck  and 
compact  body.  Above  variegated  with  brown,  black,  tawny,  and 
gray.  Below  brown,  ranging  from  buff  to  tawny.  Legs  very 
short    Bill  longer  than  head,  straight  and  stout. 

Note:  A  peep  and  a  whistle.  "Ft-ul!  Ft-ull"  and  "peent,  peent" 
(Brewster.) 

Season:    A  sununer  resident;  February  to  December. 

Breeds:    Through  range,  in  April  and  May. 

Nest:    A  hollow  in  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few  leaves. 

Eggs:  4  usually,  var3ring  from  stone-gray  to  buff,  with  indefinite 
brown  markings  and  gray  cloudings. 

The  king  of  our  game  birds,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Snipe,  which  it  resembles,  by  its  heavier  build,  shorter  legs, 
and  plain  red-brown  under  parts.  Though  grouped  with 
shore  birds,  it  is  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  sheltered 
bogs  and  in  woods  bordering  swamps  than  by  lakes  or 
rivers. 

This  bird  feeds  chiefly  at  night,  but  when  in  passing  through 
the  woods  or  along  the  edge  of  a  well-screened  roadside  brook 
you  see  sharp  holes  in  the  mud,  as  if  made  by  a  knitting  needle, 
you  may  be  sure  that  a  Woodcock  has  been  "  boring  "  for  food 
with  his  bill,  that  has  a  tip  so  sensitive  that  he  can  feel  worms 
with  it  like  a  finger. 
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Family  Scolopacidae:    Sandpiper 
Spotted  Sandpiper:    AcHtis  macularia 

Teeter;  Tip-up 

Length:    7.50  indies. 

Male  and  Female:  Slender,  fiesh-color  bill,  black  tipped,  longer  tiian 
the  head.  Above  Quaker-gray,  with  an  iridescent  lustre,  spotted 
and  streaked  with  black.  White  eye  line.  White  below,  dotted 
with  black;  feet  flesh-colored.    More  dull  throughout  in  winter. 

Note:    A  gentle  "  peet-weet  —  peet-weet  I " 

Season:    Common  summer  resident. 

Breeds:    Throughout  temperate  North  America. 

Nest  and  eggs:    Resembling  last  species. 

This  is  the  familiar  little  bird  of  roadside  brooks  and 
moist  meadows,  where  the  marsh  marigold  of  spring  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  cardinal  flower  and  gentian  of  autumn. 

The  Spotted  Sandpiper  possesses  all  the  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  a  song  bird,  and  it  seems  as  much  an  act  of  cruelty  to  hunt 
it  down  for  sport  as  if  it  was  a  Thrush  or  Oriole.  It  does  not 
live  in  flocks. 

TO  A  TIP-UP 

Slim  unbalanced  bird 
A-tip  upon  the  sands. 
Here's  a  friendly  word, 
A  mental  shaking-hands. 

Ludicrous  enough. 
But  not  more  so  than  I ; 
Of  such  teet'ring  stuff 
Is  all  mortality. 

—  John  Vance  Cheney 

ORDER  HERODIONES:    HERONS,  ETC. 
Family  Ardeidae:    Herons,  Bitterns,  Stc 
Great  Blue  Heron:    Ardea  herodias,    S.  R. 

Blue  Crane 

Length:    42-50  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Long,  black  crest,  the  two  longest  feathers  of  which 
are  shed  in  the  summer  moult.  Upper  parts  and  tail  bluish  slate» 
below  black  and  white  streaked,  forehead  and  crown  white. 
Feathers  about  neck  long  and  loose.  Bill  yellow  and  dusky;  legs 
and  feet  dark.  This  Heron  can  be  recognized  by  its  great  size 
and  bluish  slate  back ;  it  is  not  distinctly  blue  at  all. 

Season:    G)mmon,  nearly  resident,  may  breed.     (Averill.) 

Breeds:    Locally  through  range. 

Nest:    Usually  a  rude  pile  of  sticks  in  a  tree. 

Eggs:    3,  large,  and  of  a  dull  bluish  green. 
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Without  question  the  Great  Blue  Heron,  locally  called  the 
Blue  Crane,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  birds  that  we  have 
in  New  England,  and  only  divides  the  honors  with  the  Bald 
Eagle  and  the  Great  Homed  and  Snow  Owls.  In  many  places 
they  appear  in  small  flocks,  but  I  have  never  seen  them  here, 
except  as  individuals  or  occasionally  in  pairs. 

THE  BLUE  HERON 

Where  water-grass  grows  evergreen 
On  damp,  cool  flats  by  gentle  streams, 

Still  as  a  ghost  and  sad  of  mien, 
With  half-closed  eyes  the  Heron  dreams. 

Above  him  in  the  sycamore 

The  Flicker  beats  a  dull  tattoo; 
Through  pawpaw  groves  the  soft  airs  pour 

Gold  dust  of  blooms  and  fragrance  new. 

And  from  the  thorn  it  loves  so  well 

The  Oriole  flings  out  its  strong, 
Sharp  lay,  wrought  in  the  crucible 

Of  its  flame-circled  soul  of  song. 

The  Heron  nods.    The  charming  tunes 
Of  Nature's  music  thrill  his  dreams; 

The  joy  of  many  Mays  and  Junes 
Wash  past  him  like  cool  summer  streams. 

What  tranquil  life,  what  joyful  rest, 
To  feel  the  touch  of  fragrant  grass. 

And  doze  like  him,  while  tenderest 
Dream-waves  across  my  sleep  would  pass  I 

—  Maurice  Thompson 

GsBBN  Heron  :    Ardea  virescens,    S.  R. 
Poke 

Length:    16-18  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Head  with  lengthened  crest  Above  dark  glossy 
green,  sometimes  with  an  iridescence.  Edging  of  wing  coverts 
reddish.  Neck  a  rich  shade  of  chestnut,  with  a  purplish  wash» 
white  streak  at  the  throat,  and  under  parts  whitish,  shading  to 
ash  below.    Legs  and  bill  yellowish. 

Season:    Common  summer  resident 

Nest:    Of  sticks,  in  a  tree,  seldom  high  up. 

Eggs:    3-6,  pale  green. 

That  this  Heron  is  the  commonest  and  best  known  of  its 
family,  is  attested  by  the  numerous  local  names   it  bears. 
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"  Fly-up-the-Creek/'  "  Chalk-line,"  and  "  Chuckle-head  "  being 
a  few  of  the  list  to  which  every  small  boy  feels  it  his  duty 
to  add  one,  usually  of  a  very  uncomplimentary  nature. 

Black-ckownid  Night  Hkbon:    NycHcorax  nyticorax  naevius.    S.  R. 

Qua  Bird;  Quawk 

Length:    23-26  inches. 

Male  and  Female:    Above  either  dull  or  g^reenish  black;  tail,  wings, 

and  neck  grayish.    Throat  and  forehead  whitish.    Below  livid 

white.    Crest  of  three  long,  white  feathers  rolled  into  one.    Bill 

black;  legs  yellow. 
Season:    Common  sunmicr  resident;  April  to  October. 
Nest:    Nest  not  large,  built  in  a  very  slovenly  manner  in  tree  tops, 

usually  in  communities. 
Eggs:    3-4,  pale  sea-green. 

Another  common  Heron,  only  second  to  the  Green  in  abun- 
dance. Here  it  frequents  inland  ponds  in  preference  to  the  salt- 
marshes,  and,  though  I  have  not  found  its  nests,  I  have  seen 
the  birds  all  the  way  from  Mill  River  to  Redding  under  cir- 
cumstances that  point  to  their  breeding  in  single  pairs. 

They  are  nocturnal,  as  the  name  indicates,  and  when  you 
come  upon  them  in  their  roosts  by  daylight  they  are  dazed  and 
sleepy,  and  use  an  effort  to  pull  themselves  together,  but  at 
twilight  their  heavy,  dark  bodies  may  be  seen  fl3dng  overhead, 
identified  beyond  question  by  the  cry,  "  quok-quok,"  uttered  at 
regular  intervals. 

ORDER  ANSERES:    LAMELLIROSTRAL 
SWIMMERS 

Family  Anatidae:    Ducks,  Geese,  Etc 

Subfamily  Anatinae:    River  Ducks 

Black  Duck:    Anas  obscura.    R. 

Dusky  Duck 

Length:    22  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Bill  greenish  yellow.  Above  dusky,  but  not  black; 
feathers  edged  with  rusty  brown.  Neck,  throat,  and  sides  of 
head  streaked  with  grayish  and  dark  Below  brownish.  Specu- 
lum violet  and  black;  in  the  male  tipped  with  white.    L^s  red. 

Season:    A  resident,  but  more  plentiful  in  the  migrations. 

Breeds:    From  New  Jersey  to  Labrador. 

Nest:    A  mat  of  marsh  grasses  on  the  ground. 

Eggs:    8-10,  a  drab  yellow. 
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This  Black  Duck  (which  is  not  black)  is  a  great  favorite 
among  sportsmen,  on  account  of  its  delicately  flavored  flesh. 
It  is  plentiful  about  the  larger  ponds  all  through  the  autumn, 
and  I  have  seen  it  on  the.  mill  pond  in  December  when  there 
was  thin  ice  on  the  margin. 

THE  DUSKY  DUCK 

September  nights  have  scarcely  felt 
The  first  cool  breath  of  autumn  time 

Ere  high  the  Black  Duck  pinions  fan 
Our  shore-line  in  their  flight  sublime. 

At  first  these  swift  fowl  skim  the  cloud. 
And  high  in  lessening  circles  sweep; 

Then  slow  to  lonely  bajrs  descend. 
Glad  to  repose  their  wings  in  sleep. 

And  so  for  passing  weeks  they  haunt 
The  inland  marsh  and  muddy  creek, 

Where  in  the  shallows  or  the  grass 
Their  pastime  or  their  food  they  seek. 

Most  shy,  at  midday  they  disport 

In  ocean  surf  or  ample  bay ; 
But  when  the  evening  shades  pervade 

And  fades  the  twilight  of  the  day, 
Then  with  a  soaring  flight  they  rise 

And  seek  some  lonely  marsh  remote. 
Some  salt-pool  in  the  meadow  scoop'd; 

And  here  their  quacking  numbers  float. 
And  here  the  watchful  fowler  lies 
In  ambush  for  the  dusky  prize. 

—  Isaac  McLelUm 

Wood  Duck  :    Aix  sponsa 
Summer  Duck 

Length:    i8-ao  inches. 

Male:  A  sweeping  crest  of  golden  green  like  the  head;  sides  of  head 
with  much  purple  iridescence.  White  stripe  from  reddish  bill 
to  the  eye,  and  from  behind  eye  to  throat.  Front  of  neck  and 
upper  breast  ruddy,  with  white  specks,  other  lower  parts  white; 
a  black  and  white  crescent  before  the  wings,  sides  more  or  less 
waved  with  black,  white,  and  yellowish.  Above  brilliant  irides- 
cent hues,  —  purple,  bronze,  green,  etc;  speculum  green.  Feath- 
ers on  flanks  lengthened,  and  variegated  black  and  white.  Legs 
and  feet  yellowish. 

Female:    Crest  slight  or  wanting.    Gray  head  and  neck,  below  mottled 

Ed.— 48 
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gray,  brown,  and  white,  above  glossy  brown.    Wings  like  the 

male,  but  the  contrasts  much  reduced. 
Note:    "  Pcct-pcct,  oe  cck  I  oe  cck  I " 
Season:    A  summer  resident 


Subfamily  Fuligulinae:    Sea  Dncka 

American  Goldbn-eye:    Glaucionetta  clangula  americana 

Whistler 

Length:    17-20  inches. 

Male:  Head  with  puffy  feathers,  and  neck  glossy  green.  Above  black- 
ish; below  generally  whitish.  Much  white  on  the  wings.  Iris 
golden  yellow,  a  round,  white  spot  before  the  eye.  Feet  orange- 
colored;  bill  black,  tipped  with  yellow. 

Female:  Head  snuff-brown,  upper  parts  brownish,  lower  parts  marked 
with  grayish;  less  white  on  wings. 

Season:    Gammon  winter  resident 

Breeds:    From  Maine  northward. 

Range:    North  America;  in  winter  south  to  Cuba. 

The  American  Golden-eye  and  the  three  following  species 
are  Sea  Ducks,  whose  rank  and  fishy-smelling  flesh  excludes 
them  from  the  list  of  Game  Ducks.  They  are  seen  about  the 
creeks  and  beaches  at  a  time  when  there  is  little  bird  life 
present,  and  are  interesting  on  this  account  The  Whistler 
is  a  title  the  Golden-eye  receives  from  the  loud  noise  made 
by  its  wings  during  flight,  which  is  accomplished  with  wonder- 
ful velocity. 


Bufflehead:    Charitonetta  albeola 

Length:    12.75-15  inches. 

Male:    Above  black;   neck,   shoulders,   and   all  below  white.    Head 

pufTy,  purplish  green,  with  a  large  white  patch  on   the  n^>e 

extending  t6  front  of  eyes.    Wings  largely  white;  tail  black. 

Bill  short,  about  i  inch. 
Female:    Above  blackish  with  white  streak  on  each  side  of  head,  below 

whitish. 
Season:    Winter  resident;  November  to  April. 

Breeds:    From  Maine  northward  through  the  Fur  Countries  to  Alaska. 
Range:    North  America;  south  in  winter  to  Cuba  and  Mexica 

A  handsomely  plumed  Duck  with  a  puffy  head ;  to  be  found 
by  inland  ponds  and  rivers  that  remain  unfrozen. 
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Old  SguAw:    Clangula  hyemalis.    R. 
The  Old  Wife 

Length:    Depending  on  the  tail  development,  up  to  23  inches. 

Male:  In  winter,  head  and  neck  white,  with  gray  cheeks;  above  varied 
with  black  and  white.  Breast  blackish;  belly  white.  Four 
middle  tail  feathers  blackish  and  very  long.  Wings  grayish;  no 
speculum.    Bill  black,  tipped  with  orange;  feet  dark. 

Female:  Dusky  brown,  paler  on  th/oat,  whitish  below.  White  patch 
around  eye  and  on  side  of  neck. 

Season:    Common  winter  resident. 

Breeds:    Far  north. 

A  clamoring,  noisy  Duck,  but  also  having  a  sonorous  musi- 
cal voice.  It  has  the  same  habit  of  diving  as  the  Bufflehead, 
and  is  even  less  particular  about  its  food  than  the  last  two 
species.  It  locates  usually  on  the  reedy  creek  bars  and  inlets 
from  Long  Island  Sound.  Dr.  Coues  says  it  frequents  large 
inland  waters ;  and  Professor  Koch,  that  it  is  a  visitor  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  April. 

Subfamily  Anserinae:    Geese 

Canada  Goose:    Branta  canadensis,    R. 

Wild  Goose 

Length:    3  feet  or  more. 

Male  and  Female:  Dark  ash;  head,  neck,  and  tail  black;  cheeks  and 
throat  white;  bill  and  feet  black.  Short,  rounded  tail  of  pointed 
feathers.  Wings  dark  brownish  with  paler  edges.  Below  a 
dirty  white.    Bill  and  feet  black.    Female  paler. 

Season:  Familiar  winter  resident,  but  most  common  in  the  fall  mi- 
gration, when  numbers  remain  until  very  cold  weather,  and  re- 
turn all  through  the  early  spring. 

Breeds:  Chiefly  northward,  but  sometimes  in  the  northern  United 
States. 

This  Wild  Goose,  even  when  only  seen  casually,  is  easily 
identified  by  its  great  size,  being  almost  twice  as  large  as 
the  Brant,  the  only  other  common  species.  Its  distinctive 
mark,  other  than  size,  is  a  broad,  white  band  that  extends 
like  a  handkerchief  folded  comerwise  under  its  chin  and  tied 
on  the  top  of  its  head. 

The  flight  of  the  Goose  is  heavy,  but  very  impressive. 
Geese  usually  form  in  two  columns,  meeting  in  front  on  either 
side  of  the  experienced  leader,  forming  a  wedge. 
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WILD  GEESE 

A  far,  strange  sound  through  the  night, 

A  dauntless  and  resolute  cry, 
Gear  in  the  tempest's  despite. 

Ringing  so  wild  and  so  high. 

Darkness  and  tumult  and  dread. 

Rain  and  the  battling  of  gales. 
Yet  cleaving  the  storm  overhead. 

The  wedge  of  the  Wild  Geese  sails. 

Pushing  their  perilous  way, 

Buffeted,  beaten,  and  vexed; 
Steadfast  by  night  and  by  day, 

Weary,  but  never  perplexed; 

Sure  that  the  land  of  their  hope 

Waits  beyond  tempest  and  dread. 
Sure  that  the  dark  where  they  grope 

Shall  glow  with  the  morning  red! 

O  birds  in  the  wild,  wild  sky! 

Would  I  could  so  follow  God's  way 
Through  darkness,  unquestioning  why, 

With  only  one  thought  to  obey! 

—  Celia  Thaxter 

American  Herring  Gull:    Larus  argentatus  smithsoniamus.    R. 

Winter  Gull 

Length:    24-25  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Winter  dress:  above  pure  light  gray,  head  and  neck 
streaked  with  dusky,  under  parts  and  tail  white,  the  latter  having 
an  imperfect  dusky  bar;  wing  coverts  mottled  with  gray.  Bill 
yellow. 

Season:  Common  winter  resident,  coming  in  late  August  and  remain- 
ing until  March. 

Breeds:    From  the  Great  Lakes  and  Maine  northward 

Nest:  Hollow  in  the  ground  lined  with  a  little  grass  or  a  few  sea- 
weeds. 

Eggs:  2-3,  ground  color  dirty  white,  tinted  with  pale  blue  or  green 
deepening  to  brown,  with  numerous  brown  and  black  spots  and 
markings. 

The  common  Gull,  both  of  coast  and  interior,  seen  in  great 
flocks  about  the  beaches,  and  on  the  flats  and  sand  bars  at  low 
water.  From  middle  autumn  until  the  birds  in  general  are  re- 
turning in  the  spring,  these  Gulls  enliven  the  solitude  of  the 
shore  with  their  chatter,  and  their  shrill,  high-keyed  voices  caa 
be  heard  above  the  waves  and  storm. 
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THE  SEA-GULL 

Oh,  had  I  but  thy  wings  when  storms  arise. 
Gray  spirit  of  the  sea  and  of  the  shore  I 
When  the  wild  waters  round  thee  rave  and  roar, 
Galm  art  thou  'neath  the  tumult  of  the  skies. 

Thy  plume  hath  spanned  the  deep's  immensities; 
Above  her  vast  and  ever-shifting  floor 
Thou,  on  thy  gray  wing  roaming,  still  dost  soar. 
Forever  drawn  to  where  the  distance  lies. 

From  the  dim  sea's  unknowable  extreme 

Thou  comest,  wandering  through  lone  waterways 
To  cliffs  empurpled  and  cerulean  bays; 

Then,  resting  near  some  cavern's  emerald  gleam. 
Thou  seem'st  the  soul  of  halcyonian  days  — 
The  restful  spirit  of  the  sea  supreme. 

—  Lloyd  MURin 

Common  Tern  :    Sterna  hirundo.    S.  R. 

Sea  Swallow 

Length:    14.50  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Bill  long,  coral-red  at  base,  black  toward  end  and 
tipped  with  yellow.  Upper  head  and  back  of  neck  black.  Entire 
back  and  wings  light  gray  with  a  bluish  wash.  Tail  coverts, 
most  of  tail,  and  wing  linings  white;  belly  and  sides  of  breast 
grayish  white;  other  lower  parts  white.    Legs  and  feet  light  red. 

Season:  Summer  resident,  breeding  about  the  eastern  part  of  Long 
Island  Sound. 

Breeds:  From  the  Arctic  coast,  somewhat  irregularly  to  Florida  and 
Texas. 

Nest:  None;  eggs  laid  on  the  sand  and  indistinguishable  from  those 
of  other  species. 

The  characteristics  of  this  Tern  are  the  black  cap,  coral- 
red  bill,  legs,  and  feet. 

The  Terns  are  not  distinctly  different  from  the  Gtills,  the 
size  of  some  being  identical ;  but  the  Terns  have  a  more  trig, 
thoroughbred  build,  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  more 
ponderous  Gulls  that  a  yacht  does  to  a  trading-craft  of  equal 
tonnage.  The  Terns  have  long,  sharply  pointed  wings  that 
give  them  a  Swallow-like  dash  in  flying  either  over  the  surface 
of  the  water  when  fishing,  or  above  the  reed  beds  when  search* 
ing  for  insects,  some  species  being  partly  insectivorous.  This 
free,  angled  flight  has  given  this  species  the  name  of  Sea 
Swallow. 
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Family  Urinatoridae:    Loons 
Loon  :    Urinator  imher,    W.  V. 

Great  Northern  Diver 

Length:    31-36  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Head,  throat,  and  neck  iridescent  green,  blue,  and 
purplish.  Triangular  patches  of  black  and  white  streaks  on  either 
side  of  the  throat,  almost  joining  at  the  back  and  narrowing  in 
front  Above  spotted  black  and  white.  Breast  streaked  on  sides 
with  black  and  white;  under  parts  white.  Bill  dark  yellowish 
green. 

Season:  Winter  resident;  most  common,  however,  in  the  migrations 
September  to  May. 

Breeds:    Northward  from  the  northern  tier  of  States. 

This  Loon  appears  here  more  as  a  wandering  visitor  than 
a  winter  resident,  for  those  who  remain  after  the  general  mi- 
gration are  constantly  shifting  about.  Its  plumage  is  very 
rich  and  velvety,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  Water- 
birds  which  we  see  only  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  the  fully 
plumed  adult  males  are  in  the  minority,  and  the  more  dully 
feathered  young  predominate. 

The  Loon  dives  and  swims  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Grebes.  It  only  inhabits  the  interior  while  the  lakes  and  rivers 
remain  unfrozen. 

Pied-billed  Grebe:    Podilymbus  podiceps. 
Dipper;  Dabchick. 

Length:    13  inches. 

Male  and  Female:  Some  bristling  frontal  feathers,  but  no  regular 
horns.  Above  dark  brown;  showy  black  markings  on  chin  and 
throat.  Breast  and  lower  throat  yellowish  brown,  irr^ularly 
spotted  and  barred,  on  the  upper  parts ;  lower  parts  glossy  white. 
Wings  brown,  gray,  and  white.  Bill  spotted  with  blue,  white, 
and  dusky,  and  crossed  by  a  black  band,  hence  Pied-billed. 

Season:  Common  migrant;  on  Housatonic  River  in  September  and 
October. 

Breeds:    Through  range. 

Nesting:    Habits  similar  to  the  last  species. 

Range:  British  Provinces,  southward  to  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Chili,  including  the  West  Indies  and  the  Bermudas. 

The  most  common  Grebe  on  the  eastern  coast,  and,  though 
said  to  breed  through  its  range,  is  not  noted  as  a  resident 
hereabout.  It  frequents  fresh  water,  even  more  freely  than 
salt,  and  Dr.  Langdon  gives  an  interesting  account  of  its 
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inland  breeding-habits  in  his  "  Summer  Birds  in  an  Ohio 
Marsh":  "The  little  floating  island  of  decaying  vegetation, 
held  together  by  mud  and  moss,  which  constitutes  the  nest 
of  this  species,  is  a  veritable  ornithological  curiosity.  Imagine 
a  '  pancake '  of  what  appears  to  be  mud,  measuring  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  rising  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  water,  which  may  be  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth; 
anchor  it  to  the  bottom  with  a  few  concealed  blades  of  '  saw 
g^ss,'  in  a  little  open  bay,  leaving  its  circumference  entirely 
free;  remove  a  mass  of  wet  muck  from  its  rounded  top,  and 
you  expose  seven  or  eight  soiled,  brownish  white  eggs,  resting 
in  a  depression,  the  bottom  of  which  is  less  than  an  inch  from 
the  water ;  the  whole  mass  is  constantly  damp.  This  is  the  nest 
of  the  Dabchick,  who  is  out  foraging  in  the  marsh,  or,  perhaps, 
is  anxiously  watching  us  from  some  safe  comer  near  by.    .    .    . 

TWO    NOTABLE    WANDERERS    SEEN    OCCASIONALLY    IN 
CONNECTICUT. 

The  Cardinal:    Cardinalis  cardinalis 
Cardinal  Grosbeak,  Virginia  Nightingale 
Length:    8-9  inches. 
Male:  Magnificent  red|  conspicuously  crested;  black  throat  and  bapd 

around  beak.    Wings  at  some  seasons  washed  with  gray.    Bill 

light  red;  feet  brown. 
Female:    Brownish  yellow;  crest,  wings,  and  tail  reddish. 
Song:    A     full,    rich    whistle,  — "  Cheo-cheo-chehoo-cheo ! "    Female 

also  sings. 
Season:    A  notable  bird  of  the  Southern  States,  straggling  as  far  north 

as  Massachusetts. 
Breeds:    Through  its  range. 
Nest:    Bulky  and  loosely  made  of  bark,  leaves,  and  grass  placed  in  a 

bush. 
Eggs:    Pale  gray,  marked  with  brown,  varying  from  red  to  chocolate. 
Range:    Eastern  United  States,  north  to  New  Jersey  and  the  Ohio 

Valley  (casually  farther),  west  to  the  Plains. 

As  a  cage  bird  the  Cardinal  has  been  familiar  to  nearly 
every  one ;  although  in  confinement  he  soon  loses  the  brilliancy 
of  his  plumage,  he  often  keeps  his  full  song.  He  is  regfarded 
as  a  semi-tropical  species,  yet  in  the  breeding  season  he  strays 
into  the  New  England  states,  and  I  have  seen  them  here  in 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  early  December,  backgrounded  by  ever- 
greens and  snow.  Now  the  law  forbids  the  caging  of  the  Car- 
dinal and  the  species  may  once  more  become  familiar  in  its 
haunts. 
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Snowy  Hebon:    Andea  candidissima 
The  Egret 

Kin  to  the  Great  Blue,  Green,  and  Black-crowned  Night  Herons,  having 
snowy  white  plumage,  black  legs,  yellow  feet  and  black-tipped 
bill. 

Length:    About  two  feet. 

This  bird  is  famous  as  being  the  "  Bonnet  Martyr  of  the 
Milliners."  A  tuft  of  delicate  long  pliunes  falling  below  the 
tail  ornaments  its  back  in  the  breeding  season  only.  These 
are  so  prized  by  plume-hunters  that  they  are  torn  from  the 
parent  birds  almost  before  they  are  dead,  and  nestsful  of 
young  are  left  to  perish  miserably. 

Though  this  Heron,  now  fast  being  exterminated,  is  seen 
at  its  best  in  full  plumage  only  in  its  native  haunts,  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  see  specimens  single  and  in  pairs  half 
a  dozen  times  within  a  few  miles  of  home,  —  in  the  Fairfield 
salt  marshes,  near  Stratford,  and  by  the  Aspetuck  Mill  Pond. 
In  no  sense  can  this  Heron,  any  more  than  the  Cardinal^  be 
called  a  Connecticut  bird ;  but  I  have  recorded  them  here  for 
an  object  lesson,  as  examples  of  beautiful  birds  that  were 
being  slowly  exterminated  through  the  thoughtlessness  of  men 
and  women. 

The  Cardinal  only  recently  saved  from  the  lingering  death 
that  meets  the  caged  wild  bird,  —  the  Heron  still  martyred  to 
trim  a  bonnet ! 

To  all  healthy  beings  life  is  sweet.  Children,  protect  the 
birds,  —  hands  off,  —  live  and  let  live ! 
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The  statistics  here  presented  by  the  Education  Q)mniittee 
were  gathered  for  the  most  part  in  June,  1904,  and  were  true 
for  the  school  year  then  closing,  though  a  few  came  in  during 
the  past  fall  and  apply  to  the  present  school  year.  The  tables, 
therefore,  are  not  strictly  confined  to  the  same  period  of  time, 
as  they  would  have  been  had  not  unfortunate  delays  been 
encountered  in  securing  returns  from  certain  quarters.  Some 
towns  have  never  been  heard  from,  after  much  correspond- 
ence, or  have  merely  promised  without  sending  the  statistics. 
In  such  cases,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  figures  con- 
cerning the  experience  of  teachers,  but  no  data  are  available, 
where  our  own  fail,  for  determining  exactly  what  educational 
equipment  the  teachers  have  had,  or  what  salaries.  Most  of  the 
reports  sent  to  the  State  give  simply  "  Educated  in  "  normal 
schools,  high  schools,  etc.,  without  discriminating  between 
attendance  and  graduation,  and  the  salaries  are  reported  in  the 
form  of  averages,  merely. 

Our  division  according  to  counties  is  purely  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  and  has  no  significance.  A  natural  line  of  demar- 
cation would  seem  to  exist  between  cities  and  large  towns  on  the 
one  side  and  small  towns  on  the  other.  If  the  returns  could 
conveniently  have  been  tabulated  in  groups  of  this  sort  the 
results  would  have  been  more  striking  to  the  eye. 

In  the  tables,  the  columns  giving  lowest  salary  received  may 
possibly  include  a  few  teachers  who  are  not  working  full  time, 
or  who  are  pupil-teachers.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  elim- 
inate such  cases,  but  the  returns  sometimes  fail  to  indicate  them 
in  any  way.  The  intention  has  been  to  omit  also  supervising 
principals  whose  entire  time  is  given  to  supervision,  as  they 
belong  rather  with  superintendents  than  with  teachers.  In  a 
few  cases,  where  their  position  was  not  made  clear,  they  may 
appear  in  the  tables  and  may  bring  up  the  figures  for  highest 
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salary  above  the  point  belonging  to  teachers,  strictly  so  called. 
In  considering  compensation  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  show 
what  sums  the  teachers  are  receiving  for  each  week  of  the 
entire  fifty-two.  Expenses  are  unfortunately  not  discontinued 
during  vacations,  when  the  salaries  cease,  hence  this  seems  the 
clearest  and  fairest  way  to  compare  the  teacher  with  other 
wage-earners. 

The  tables  relating  to  high  schools  contain  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  college  graduates.  For  our  present  purpose 
it  has  not  seemed  needful  to  show  whether  such  were  prepared 
for  college  at  public  high  schools  or  at  private  schools.  These 
points  have  therefore  been  omitted  in  the  case  of  college  grad- 
uates. In  all  other  cases  they  have  been  recorded.  In  fact,  in 
the  statistics  of  common  schools,  where  college  graduates  are 
rare,  graduation  from  high  school  and  private  school  assumes 
considerable  importance.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  normal  school  diploma  cannot  be  safely  understood 
to  guarantee  any  previous  preparation  beyond  the  common 
schools.  For  this  reason  a  column  has  been  given  showing 
how  many  normal  graduates  are  also  graduates  of  high  or 
private  schools.  Thus:  1,509  normal  graduates  are  reported, 
of  whom  only  1,098  had  previously  graduated  from  institutions 
of  high  school  grade,  leaving  411  normal  graduates  now  at 
work  in  the  State  with  unquestionably  too  small  a  margin  of 
academic  preparation.  This  point  is  still  further  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  high  schools  here  counted  give 
really  very  little,  if  any,  higher  courses  for  graduation  than  a 
good  ninth  grade  in  one  of  our  city  schools. 

One  hundred  forty  teachers  are  reported  as  graduates  of  the 
common  schools  only.  To  be  sure,  quite  a  number  of  these 
have  had  long  experience  to  offset  their  scanty  equipment. 
The  colimms  for  those  who  have  attended  but  are  not  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  and  normal,  high,  or  private  schools  are  of 
very  indeterminate  value.  The  names  of  the  various  institu- 
tions and  the  number  of  years  spent  in  them  have  been  reported 
to  us,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  some  of  the  high  schools 
mentioned  are  such  in  flttle  more  than  in  name,  and  that  some 
of  the  private  schools  are  really  of  grammar  grade  only. 
Moreover  the  periods  spent  vary  from  a  few  months  to  three 
years.  The  latter  period  spent  in  a  good  college  should  give 
substantial  mental  growth,  while  one  year  in  a  so-called  high 
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school  would  count  for  very  little.  We  must  remember,  also, 
that  the  first  year  at  normal  school  is  largely  given  to  review 
of  academic  work  and  that  the  close  of  the  first  year  is  the  time 
when  the  unfit  are  dropped  out.  One  year  of  normal  school, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  a  guarantee  of  some  professional 
study  is  very  often  merely  a  sign  that  the  candidate  has  been 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting. 

Experience  seems  not  to  be  demanded  or  properly  valued. 
Over  one-third  of  all  the  teachers  reported  have  had  less  than 
four  years'  experience.  Moreover  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  change 
seems  to  pervade  the  State.  About  two-fifths  of  the  teachers 
have  been  less  than  two  years  in  their  present  positions.  Is 
this  wholly  the  result  of  the  prevailing  low  salaries  or  of  the 
desire  of  towns  to  secure  cheap  teachers?  Is  it  because  the 
unsuccessful  are  soon  dropped  and  are  obliged  to  seek  other 
fields,  or  is  it  due  to  the  pressure  from  teachers'  agencies, 
whose  interests  are  subserved  by  keeping  their  clients  moving? 
Certain  it  is  that  nearly  all  teachers  are  importuned  to  keep 
their  names  on  the  agency  lists  in  the  hope  of  "  bettering  them- 
selves "  and  that  many  are  thus  somewhat  artificially  induced 
to  change  their  places  oftener  than  is  conducive  to  their  own 
best  growth  or  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  education  committee  that  at  least  a  few 
of  those  who  look  at  these  statistics  will  pause  for  more  than 
a  passing  glance  and  will  give  them  some  thoughtful  study. 
Nothing  is  more  untrue  than  the  saying  "  Figures  cannot  lie." 
We  have  tried  to  present  them  with  all  possible  regard  for 
accuracy  and  to  consider  them  with  the  most  c^en-minded 
desire  to  learn  from  them  the  truth  rather  than  to  support  any 
preconceived  theory ;  yet  it  will  be  entirely  possible  for  equally 
fair  minds  to  derive  from  them  conclusions  different  from  our 
own.  We  regret  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns,  but  we  can 
truly  say  that  they  are  incomplete  through  no  fault  of  ours. 
We  regret  also  that  we  cannot  bring  to  the  Association  exactly 
the  impressions  made  by  the  entire  correspondence  before  us^ 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  presenting  the  results  in  a 
condensed  form.  We  venture  to  hope  that  whatever  thought 
they  may  awaken  will  eventually  work  in  some  way  for  the 
good  of  the  schools  and  of  the  children. 

LucRETiA  Stow  Cummings 
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STATISTICS 

The  Publication  Committee  approaches  with  hesitation  the 
task  of  printing  and  interpreting  the  statistics  gathered  by  the 
Education  Committee  during  its  second  year  of  investigation. 
The  circulation  of  last  year's  document  among  the  members  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  the  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  town  school  committees,  and  the  officers  of  those 
organizations  represented  in  the  Woman's  Council  of  Educa- 
tion has  awakened  much  interest  in  the  public  school  system  of 
Connecticut  and  has  led,  in  many  places,  to  renewed  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  town  and  district  management  and  to 
some  appreciation  of  the  great  need  for  expert  supervision  in 
all  schools.  The  committee  has  ventured  to  hope  that  a  new 
sense  of  responsibility  in  educational  matters  is  awakening 
among  the  collegiate  alumnae  of  the  State  and  that,  whereas 
last  year's  document  was  received  at  first  with  indiflference, 
this  year's  will  have  interest  and,  in  some  cases,  a  cordial  wel- 
come awaiting  it.  The  statistics  asked  for,  however,  have  been 
more  difficult  to  obtain  in  anything  like  completeness  and  are 
more  difficult  to  interpret.  Perhaps  all  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  not  agree  with  the  interpretations  given  by  the  com- 
mittee. If  so,  the  members  of  the  committee  will  be  glad  to 
receive  their  protests. 

The  information  asked  for  has  been  concerning  the  equip- 
ment, the  experience,  and  the  compensation  of  Connecticut 
teachers  and  has  been  sought  not  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teachers,  but  essentially  for  the  promotion  of  the  pupil's 
welfare.  A  comparison  of  last  year's  tables  with  those  of  this 
year  indicates  that  where  there  are  teachers  with  but  little 
preparation  for  their  work,  short  terms  of  service,  and  low 
salaries,  there  the  poor  schools  are  to  be  found.  Whether  the 
two  phenomena  are  to  be  considered  as  cause  and  effect,  or 
whether  they  are  both  the  effect  of  some  common  cause,  may 
well  be  asked.  Certain  it  is  that  for  the  sake  of  the  pupil  and, 
eventually,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  the  facts  concern- 
ing teachers'  equipment,  experience  and  compensation  ought 
to  be  discovered  and  th^ir  significance  understood. 

Statistics  were  asked  for  from  private  and  parochial  schools 
as  well  as  from  public  schools,  but  so  few  were  gathered  except 
from  the  last  that  these  only  are  published  in  the  tables.  From 
the  returns  which  did  come  in,  however,  it  might  easily  be 
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inferred  that  as  large  a  percentage  of  teachers  in  private  schools 
are  college  graduates  as  in  the  public  schools  and  that  they  are 
oflFered  inducements  for  their  services  which  are  quite  as  at- 
tractive. In  the  parochial  schools,  teachers  are  prepared  care- 
fully for  their  work,  though  not  in  the  State  normal  schools.  It 
is  hoped  that  future  investigations  will  be  able  to  bring  out,  to 
some  extent,  the  relative  merits  of  the  private  and  the  public 
schools. 

In  looking  over  the  statistics  for  the  public  schools,  three 
points  of  special  importance  seem  to  appear.  First,  the  diflfer- 
ence  in  equipment  of  high  school  and  common  school  teachers. 
In  the  high  schools  which  have  reported  over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  are  college  graduates,  only  12.8  per  cent,  normal  school 
graduates;  in  the  common  schools  40  per  cent,  are  normal 
school  graduates,  only  3  per  cent,  college  graduates.  This 
means  two  things:  —  first,  a  lack  of  pedagogical  method  in 
high  school  teaching;  second,  a  lack  of  broad  outlook  in  com- 
mon school  teaching.  This  statement  should  not,  on  any 
account,  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  every  college  graduate 
who  has  not  attended  a  normal  school  teaches  by  unpedagogical 
methods,  or  that  every  normal  school  graduate  who  has  not 
attended  college  lacks  breadth  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  many 
colleges  give  courses  in  pedagogy  which  are  naturally  selected 
by  those  who  intend  to  teach,  and  many  teachers  who  never 
had  a  college  course  have,  through  experience  and  association, 
gained  a  broader  outlook  and  a  deeper  culture  than  any  student 
fresh  from  college  can  possibly  have  acquired.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  pedagogy  studied  in  the  colleges  is 
generally  theoretical  and  not  accompanied  by  opportunities  for 
practice  under  the  critical  eye  of  a  supervisor ;  also  that  a  col- 
lege course  of  study  does  broaden  the  outlook  and  increase  the 
culture  of  the  teacher  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it, 
while  a  normal  school  course,  following  immediately  after  the 
high  school,  or  even  after  the  grammar  school,  does  tend  to 
narrow  the  mind  of  the  student  too  much  to  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  elementary  studies. 

These  statistics,  then,  would  seem  to  show  that,  after  all  due 
allowances  are  made,  there  do  exist  important  differences  in 
preparation,  point  of  view,  and  method,  between  the  teachers 
of  the  high  school  and  of  the  g^ade  schools.  To  the  committee 
and  to  experienced  educators  whom  they  have  consulted,  this 
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fact  seems  to  be  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
which  pupils  experience  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  high 
school  after  the  transition  from  the  grammar  school.  Parents, 
teachers,  and  superintendents  alike  acknowledge  and  deplore 
that  this  difficulty  exists  for  all  pupils,  and  is,  apparently, 
unsurmountable  by  some,  the  percentage  of  those  who  are 
dropped  or  who  leave  school  during  their  first  year  in  the  high 
school  being  astonishingly  large.  The  high  school  teacher 
declares  this  to  be  the  fault  of  the  common  schools,  which  have 
"  never  taught  the  pupil  to  be  self-reliant "  and  to  "  gain  his 
knowledge  by  the  independent  action  of  his  own  mind  upon 
the  material  furnished  in  his  text-book  " ;  the  common  school 
teacher  lays  the  blame  upon  the  high  school,  where  there  is  not 
"proper  S3rmpathy  with  the  pupil,"  nor  "proper  pedagogical 
presentation  "  of  new  and  puzzling  material  to  his  bewildered 
mind.  Responses  to  letters  sent  out  by  a  member  of  the  educa- 
tion committee  and  interviews  held  with  many  superintendents 
have  revealed  this  to  be  the  state  of  aflfairs  almost  universally. 
If  the  preparation  and  methods  of  the  two  sets  of  teachers  are 
so  different,  what  is  more  natural  than  that  this  difference 
should  strongly  affect  the  child  as  he  passes  from  one  to  the 
other  ?  No  physical  period  of  the  pupil's  life  is  more  important 
or  more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  period  he  enters  at 
about  the  same  time  when  he  enters  the  high  school.  Of  late 
years  our  most  advanced  educators  are  doing  much  to  empha- 
size the  necessity  for  a  special  study  of  the  characteristics  of 
this  age  and  for  special  pedagogical  methods  of  dealing  with  it 
Why,  then,  should  the  college  graduate,  man  or  woman,  be 
supposed  to  be  fitted  by  nature  to  cope  with  such  a  period  with- 
out any  professional  preparation  for  his  task,  such  as  is  ex- 
pected from  the  teachers  of  lower  grades  ?  Most  superintend- 
ents of  the  State  seem  to  be  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
ordinary  high  school  teacher  is  more  familiar  with,  and  cares 
more  for,  the  subject  taught  than  for  the  mind  being  taught,, 
and  that  a  course  in  practical  pedagogy  following  g^duation 
from  college  would  enafele  the  teacher  to  tide  the  high  school 
pupil  much  more  easily  over  the  transition  which  he  now  finds 
so  trying.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  at  present  our  college 
graduates  do  not  seen^  to  enjoy  our  normal  schools.  These, 
being  adapted  to  students  who  have  just  finished  the  high,  or 
even  the  common  schools,  do  not  so  well  fit  the  needs  of  those 
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who  have  devoted  four  years  to  broader  studies.  Many  of  the 
methods  insisted  upon  seem  to  them  trivial  and  narrow  and 
too  likely  to  make  a  mere  machine  of  the  teacher  who  depends 
entirely  upon  them.  Special  courses  in  some  of  our  normal 
schools  are  more  successful;  but  an  advanced  school  of  peda- 
gogy connected  with  one  of  our  universities  seems  to  many  to 
be  what  we  really  need.  If  every  university  which  offers 
courses  in  law,  medicine,  and  theology  would  also  have  a 
department  of  pedagogy,  that,  in  itself,  would  do  much  to  ele- 
vate the  teachers'  profession  to  an  equal  rank  with  these 
others.  Superintendents  and  principals,  as  well  as  high  school 
teachers,  need  pedagogical  training  for  their  work.  Already, 
it  is  said  by  neighboring  states  which  do  offer  training  for  such 
oflScials  that  they  take  for  themselves  the  best  they  have  trained 
and  send  to  Connecticut  those  who  are  left  over,  because  "  Con- 
necticut is  not  particular."  This  is  scarcely  the  reputation  we 
wish  our  State  to  hold. 

A  second  point  to  be  observed  is  the  large  number  of  com- 
mon school  teachers  who  have  had  neither  college  •nor  normal 
school  preparation;  57  per  cent,  is  too  large  for  a  state  that 
stands  as  high  as  Connecticut  does  in  all  the  United  States  re- 
ports with  regard  to  compulsory  school  laws  and  other  educa- 
tional provisions.  The  tables  show,  first,  that  the  majority  of 
these  teachers  are  in  the  smaller  towns;  second,  that  they  re- 
ceive the  smaller  salaries;  and,  third,  that  they  are  often  the 
ones  whose  term  of  experience  is  recorded  as  brief-  and  who 
have  held  their  positions  but  a  short  time.  Many  of  the  coun- 
try schools  have  their  schools  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
these  untrained,  inexperienced  teachers.  In  one,  for  instance, 
the  seven  ungraded  schools,  with  82  pupils,  are  taught  by  prls 
with  no  professional  training  and  only  one,  two  and  three 
years'  experience.  Each  of  these  teachers  receives  less  than 
$4.00  a  week  for  her  year's  expenses.  In  another  town,  where 
108  children  of  school  age  are  enumerated,  there  are  seven 
teachers,  of  whom  only  one  has  attended  a  normal  school ;  two 
have  had  only  common  school  education;  one  has  been  two 
years  in  her  present  position,  and  four  are  beginners;  yet  the 
school  visitor  writes,  "  We  have  a  splendid  core  of  teachers 
this  year."  This  "  splendid  core "  receives  as  compensation 
between  $4.00  and  $5.00  a  week  each,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  who  has  between  $5.00  and  $6.00.  Other  towns  may  be 
noted  in  the  tables  whose  schools  are  similarly  equipped.    From 
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some  of  them  personal  appeals  have  come  to  the  committee 
frqm  parents  who  desire  better  things  for  their  children.     In 
some  instances  it  is  not  merely  the  teacher's  ignorance  and  ina- 
bility that  gives  dissatisfaction,  but  her  whole  personality,  her 
influence  over  her  pupils  and  in  the  commimity.    To  be  sure, 
similar  coniplaints  have  been  made  concerning  some  normal 
school  graduates  who  have  been  skillful  teachers,  but  who 
could  not  be  retained  in  their  positions  because  of  tmwise  and 
unwomanly  conduct  outside  the  school-room.     Since,  in  each 
of  our  normal  schools,  diplomas  are  awarded  only  to  those 
who  "  have  throughout  the  course  maintained  a  standard  of 
conduct  befitting  a  teacher,"  it  seems  strange  that  this  state- 
ment can  be  true;  but  complaints  of  the  kind  have  been  fre- 
quent enough  to  convince  the  committee  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion is  not  always  paid  to  personal  character  in  selecting 
teachers.     Setting   aside   these   criticisms  as   to  personality, 
which  cannot  appear  in  the  tables,  is  it  not  rather  appalling 
that  there  are  in  our  state  1864  public  school  teachers  who 
have  neither  college  nor  normal  school  diplomas;  140  who 
have  had  only  a  common  school  education  with  no  professional 
training ;  42  who  receive  less  than  $4.00  a  week,  and  527  who 
receive  only  between  $4.00  and  $6.00  a  week?    There  are,  also, 
among  the  schools  reported  735  which  are  still  ungraded.    A 
member  of  the  education  committee  who  has  visited  many  of 
these   schools,   and   who  understands   their   conditions   well, 
writes  thbs :    *'  This  would  be  a  harmless  fact  if  it  simply 
meant  that  we  still  have  this  number  of  one-room  district 
schools  and  if  it  were  assured  that  well-planned,  definite  work 
was  going  on  in  those  rooms;  but  ungraded  all  too  often 
means  unplanned,  indefinite,  go-as-you-please  work.     In  very 
many  of  these  schools  such  a  thing  as  a  course  of  study  has 
hardly  been  heard  of,  nor  ever  will  be  until  some  time  in  the 
future  the  towns  shall  wake  up  to  the  need  of  expert  super- 
vision. ,  The  ordinary,  unsupervised  district  school  teacher  has 
small  incentive  for  systematizing  the  work,  even  if  she  were 
capable  of  formulating  a  wise  course  of  study  for  a  country 
school.     In  many  instances  she  is  incapable  of  doing  it     Even 
normal  school  graduates  are  singularly  unprepared  by  their 
previous  training  for  the  conditions  they  meet  when  they  are 
compelled  to  accept  places  in  country  schools  and  to  attempt 
to  adapt  their  theories  to  the  actual.    One  of  the  most  pitiful 
sights  in  Connecticut  schools  today  is  the  bewilderment  of 
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many  a  young  teacher  when  she  finds  that  the  methods  she 
has  been  taught  will  not  fit  in  a  little  district  school  and  that 
no  one  is  at  hand  to  tell  her  what  to  do  next."  Can  the  state 
of  Connecticut  afford  to  leave  so  many  schools  ungraded  and 
in  the  hands  of  untrained,  ill-paid  teachers  ?  A  century  hence 
such  a  state  of  things  will  be  looked  upon  with  astonishment. 
It  will  seem  hardly  credible  that,  in  this  year  of  1905,  a  little 
district  in  Connecticut  might,  for  the  munificent  sum  of  $4.00 
a  week,  hire  for  its  school  a  teacher  who  had  not  even  a  high 
school  education  and  had  never  received  any  training  in  the 
fundaif^ental  principles  of  the  profession  she  desired  to  enter. 

As  a  remedy  for  some  of  these  deficiencies,  will  it  not  be 
wise  to  work  for  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  equipment  for  every  one  who  desires  to  teach  in  Con- 
necticut? The  drawing  up  of  such  a  bill  and  its  presentation 
to  the  legislature  might  well  be  the  work  of  those  organizations 
of  teachers  whose  special  aim  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the 
profession ;  but  every  member  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  and  of  all  the  other  organizations  affiliated  in  the 
Woman's  Council  of  Education,  ought  to  use  her  influence  to 
awaken  public  sentiment  throughout  the  state  in  favor  of  such 
a  law.  Connecticut  is  far  behind  many  of  her  sister  states  in 
this  respect.  The  abolition  of  the  district  system  of  manage- 
ment and  the  introduction  of  expert  supervision  in  all  our 
schools  will  do  much  toward  producing  uniformity  of  school 
advantages,  but  they  will  not  obviate  the  danger  of  employing 
poorly  equipped  teachers  until  a  state  law  demands  better 
preparation.  Last  year  eight  towns  took  advantage  of  the  new 
law  providing  for  supervision  partly  at  state  expense,  and  the 
Connecticut  School  Document,  No.  20,  on  Supervision,  giving 
the  reports  from  these  towns,  is  most  interesting. 

The  salary  question  brings  us  to  the  third  important  point, 
to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention ;  namely,  that  the  larger  sal- 
aries all  go  to  the  city  schools.  The  tables  show  that  nearly 
all  the  teachers  in  cities  receive  $7.00  a  week  or  more ;  whereas 
in  the  country  the  majority  have  less  than  $7.00  a  week.  Why 
should  the  children  of  our  country  schools  be  doomed  to  have 
always  the  teachers  of  less  value?  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  told  many  times  that  no  sooner  did  a  teacher 
in  one  of  the  country  schools  win  a  reputation  for  special  ex- 
cellence than  some  city  school  official  tempted  her  away  by 
the  offer  of  a  larger  salary.  This  is  one  explanation  of  the 
Ed.— 45 
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frequent  changes  in  the  country  schools.  Already  the  state 
has  taken  some  action  towards  improving  this  condition.  The 
Act  concerning  the  Support  of  Schools,  passed  in  1903,  has 
made  it  possible  for  each  small  town  to  obtain  from  the  state 
funds  enough  to  make  the  minimum  expenditure  $25.00  for 
each  pupil  in  actual  attendance',  provided  the  town  itself  will 
raise  a  4-mill  tax  to  be  used  for  school  purposes  and  will  ex- 
pend all  the  extra  state  money  on  teachers'  salaries.  Many 
towns,  by  bringing  up  the  average  attendance  of  the  school 
children  to  the  proper  percentage,  can  nearly  double  the  sal- 
aries they  now  offer  to  the  applicants  for  positions  in  their 
schools.  Already  35  towns  have  taken  advantage  of  this  law 
and  have,  thereby,  been  able  to  compete  more  nearly  with  the 
city  schools  in  securing  competent  teachers.  In  a  few  in- 
stances it  has  been  found  that  the  working  of  the  law  was  not 
perfect,  but  that  the  increased  salary  had  been  paid  to  the  same 
teachers  without  training  or  experience  who  had  previously 
held  the  positions.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  law 
needs  a  stricter  clause  than  "by  teachers  legally  examined 
and  found  qualified  "  for  securing  the  intended  benefit  to  the 
school  children. 

The  committee  sincerely  hopes  that,  after  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  these  facts,  figures  and  possible  interpretations, 
the  college  women  of  the  state  will  make  a  strong  effort  to 
arouse  in  every  community  they  can  influence : 

1.  A  demand,  in  both  high  and  common  schools,  for  col- 
lege graduates  who  have  supplemented  their  college  course 
by  technical  preparation  for  their  profession,  and  for  a  School 
of  Pedagogy  in  Connecticut  where  such  preparation  can  be 
secured. 

2.  A  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  minimum  equip- 
ment to  be  required  from  all  teachers. 

3.  A  demand  for  better  conditions  and  an  understanding 
of  the  better  possibilities  oflfered  by  the  new  laws  concerning 
support  and  supervision,  especially  in  those  communities  where 
the  greatest  deficiencies  exist. 

The  committee  wishes,  also,  to  thank  most  cordially  the 
many  school  ofiicials  and  teachers  who  have  kindly  helped 
them  to  secure  the  facts  asked  for,  and  to  express  again  their 
deep  appreciation  of  the  courteous  assistance  constantly  given 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Mary  Merriman  Abbott 
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List  of 

Town  School  Committees 

Boards  of  School  Visitors 

Boards  of  Education 


The  Chairman  is  indicated  in  each  case  by  C;  the  Secretary  by  S; 
the  Acting  Visitor  by  A  V, 


Towns 


Names 


P  0  Address 

Term 
Expires 

Andover 

1905 

*'                  ..       • 

1905 

« 

\^ 

*'                  ..       • 

1906 

«« 

1906 

1907 

1907 

'*                  •  •        • 

1907 

1907 

14  State  St      Anaonii 

I     .... 

6x  Franklin  st 

< 

4  Elm  St 

• 

.... 

165  Howard  av 

1 

..  •  • 

439  Main  St 

' 

.••• 

39  Grove  st 

' 

*.  • . 

35  Jackson  St 
loi  Factory  st 

' 

1905 

* 

1905 

74  N  State  st        " 

1905 

Ansonia 

Westford 

1905 

Warrenville     .. 

3 

X906 

Westford 

WarrenvUle     .. 

1907 

1907 

Collinsville       .. 

1905 

Unionville 
Avon 

l^ 

CoUinsviUe       .. 

2906 

Unionville        ..       -. 

1907 

Avon       ..        ..        . 

1907 

Simsbnry 

Pleasant  Valley 

1905 

East  Hartland 
Rivenon 

\^ 

**                 ..        ,. 

1906 

Pleasant  Valley 

1907 

Barkhamsted   .. 

1907 

Beacon  Falls    .. 

1905 

**           **       .. 

X905 

1906 

"           I'      .. 

1906 

«          « 

1907. 

Room  96  State  Capitol 

1907 

Hartford      .. 

; 

.... 

Andovkr*. 


ANSONIAf., 


ASHFORD  . 


Avon. 


Barkhamsted.. 


Bbacon  Falls*. 


WE  stetson 
George  C  Stanley  . . 

CE  White 

EHCook5 

SL  French 

C  B  Steams 

E  P  Skinner  C 
KBFheipaAy     .. 

ED  White 

F  B  Lhicoln 

William  H  Kane  .. 
Homer  A  Peck 
Charles  Vandercook 
William  DriscoU  .. 
George  W  Larkin  . . 
George  F  McNamara  S  . . 
Rev  C  M  Gross 

TohnCahill 

William  Bowen  C  .. 
Edwin  C  Andrews  Supt  . . 
John  S  Gray  C^K 
Thomas  HWhitehouse  5"^  K 
Mrs  Abbie  M  Balch 
Harvey  W  Morey  . . 
ZBurdett  Bicknell 
Gono  Hatten 

GH  Smith 

ELChidsey 

B  I  Miller       

Charles  F  Froldevaux  C 

DAHadsell 

HM  Lyman  5" 

J  B  McLean  5«//    .. 

Miner  B  Frazier     . . 

Frederick  H  Jones 

Charles  Wcldon  A  P' 

Carlton  S  Roberts  . . 

Orville  H  Ripley  C 

Samuel  H  Case  5"^  F    ,. 

H  D  Bronson 

Ellis  C  Curry 

L  C  Bronson 

LaveteC  Warner  5"^  K 

John  W  Cook  C^K       .. 

John  Walsh 

DeW^t  C  Allen  5m//       .. 


*  Town  School  Committee. 
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Berun. 


Bbthamy*. 


Bbthxl*. 


Bbthlsrem  . 


Bloomfibld.. 


Bolton.  , 


Bozrah 

Branpord*.. 


BRIDGBPORTt.. 


Bridgbwatbr 

•Town 


F  N  Bacon  C 

Rev.  James  F  Degnan 

AW  Upson  .. 

EWNfildrum 

Dr  W  W  Christian  S 

Edward  S  Bajg:ley   . . 

Francis  Demme  A  V 

Samud  R  Woodward  C 

ierome  A  Downs    . . 
iary  A  Todd 

Samuel  G  Davidson  5"^  i 
Arthur  H  Doolittle 
Alta  H  Downs 
Walter  B  Johnson  .. 
Rev  Lewis  F  Morris  A  V 
Herbert  H  Rosha   .. 
Justine  C  Coe  A  V 
Charies  Bailey  S    . . 
Geors:e  E  Beard  A  V 
Wallace  CHuse     .. 
Rev  H  L  Slack  CA  V 
Dr  H  F  Moore 
WmTPatchen 
Rev  Geo  W  Griffith  A  V 
Howard  M  Tudd    .. 
P  F  MacMahon 
Arthur  T  Miner  C 
NLBloss      .. 
Samuel  P  Hayes  S 
Wm  S  Blakeman    . . 
Rev  Roy  M  Houghton 
Amos  C  Lake 
DeWittC  Allen  5«// 
WmAWadhams    .. 

{ohn  Keough 
IcnryCCadwell5^  V 
J  Cleveland  Capen 
JohnAWUcox 
George  F  Woodford 
Alfred  C  Case 
WmGCase  .. 
ANFilleyC 
Rev  CM  Perry  5"^  y 
Marvin  W  Howard 
Calvin  Hutchinson 
Geo  W  Dewey 
Myron  W  Sperry  C 
J  White  Sumner 
John  S  Sullivan  CA  V 
Samuel  G  Johnson  A  V  . 
Charles  A  Gagcr  SAV.. 
Edward  B  Knowles  A  V 
John  J.  V.  Cunningham 
John  Van  Wie 
Frank  E  Smith 
George  C  Lawrence 
LM  Barker  C 
Dr  Chas  W  Gaylord 
Joseph  Freeberg     . . 
Rev  John  L  McGuinniss  S 
Edward  FHallen  5"^  V 
William  Lieberum  AV  .. 
Dr  Charies  C  Godfrey  A  V 
Albert  M  Wooster  AV  ., 
David  F  Read  AV 
Dr  J  Murray  Johnson  A  V 
William  H  Marigold  AV,,, 
Elmer  H  Havens  AV     .. 
PeterWWrenC^K     .. 
John  F  Brady  ^  V 
Thomas  H  MacDonald  A  V 
Howard  S  Challenger  A  V 
Charles  W  Deane  .^K//  .. 
Burton  E  Canfield  . . 
Marcus  B  Mallett   . . 
Harmon  W  Treat  C 
School  Committee. 


Beckley's 

Kensington 
E  Berlin 
Berlin  .. 
Kensington 
Berlin  .. 
Westville  R  F  D  No  2 
"        u    3 

..      ..    ..  I 


Bethany  . 
Bethel     . 


Bethlehem 
Hotchkissville  R  F  D 
Bethlehem 


Watertown  R  F  D 
Rm  96  State  Cap  Htfd 
Bloomfield 


Bolton     .. 
Bolton  Notch 
Bolton     . . 


Fitchvillc 

Yantic  R  F  D  No  1 
Short  Beach     . . 
Bran  ford 

Stony  Creek     .. 

Branford 


B'dp't  935  Main  st 
531       •• 
•*     753  Lafayette 
"   1094  Main  St 
••   1090  '    ** 
•*     385  SUte  St 

"      330  Middle  st 
"     634  Water  st 
"  Sl^Washynav 
'•    1590  Fairfield  av 
"     ^WillUmst 


Bridgewater    . . 
Board  of  Education. 


"995 
190J 
190J 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1905 
1905 

1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1905 
1905 

1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 

X9S 
X906 
1907 
1907 


190S 
190S 

1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 

19S 
1906 
X907 
1907 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1905 
"905 

1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 

»9PS 
1905 

19S 
1906 
1906 
X906 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1905 
19S 
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Towns 


Bridgewatbr  . 
Bristol 


Brookfiblo. 


Brooklyn  • . 


BURUNGTON. 


Canaan*. 


Canterbury.. 


Canton  , 


Chapun*., 


Chatham. 


Chbsrirb*. 


Names 


Edward  R  Wooster 
Stephen  P  Treat  SA  V 
John  H  Randall 
Drjohn  J  Wilson    .. 
Mrs  E  M  Peck 


Michael  B  O'BHen 

Charles  L  Wooding  S  and  Su^t. 

Noble  B  Pierce  C 

Dr  Arthur  S  Brackett   .. 
ENHawIey5yl  K 

Clarke  Joyce  

Charles  Stuart  C 

FH  Beers     ..        ..        : 

FS  Curtis 

Dr.  Charles  A  Ryder 

James  H  Smith       

Henry  Evans  

Leroy  Pearl  

Sidney  W  Bard  C 

Clarke  G  Lawton  SAy 

William  Ingalls 

Rev.  Henry  J  Condit  S    ., 

John  A  Reeve  

Rev.  John  C  Clark  C 

JohnAlender  

Elliott  Alderman 

Mrs  Sarah  Bradley 

J  B  McLean  5«// 

N  J  Dean 

George  E  Frink  SAy,, 

MHI>ean 

George  H  Dean 

MLBIodffettC 

J  CCoddmgton 

A  TJ  Clarke  

Rev.  Clarence  C  Lyoil  CS 

Olivers  Francis 

Dr.  John  O  Smith  Ay,, 

Frank  V  Lyon        

Elbert  L  Johnson 

Aaron  Morse  Ay 

Nathan  Exley         

Nelson  J  Lyon         

DrWH  Crowley 

J  S  Phillips  5  

William  HiU  C 

Henry  Humphrey 

G  L  Terry 

FIHouA 

Edward  D  McCollom  Sttpt 

NCHunt 

Charles  S  Turner  C 

Henry  Eaton  

Dr  Charles  M  Knight  A  y 

WICopeland         

Burton  M  Welch  5 

PC  Arnold  

Mrs  F  C  Strong  Ay 

CGBevin 

AHConklinC 

DB  Dickinson       

WFBrainard        

Dr  Levi  Jewett  5 

Rev  William  Slade  A  K 
William  W  B  Markham  .. 

iamesEMcCabe  C 
liltonWHall        

Alonzo  E  Smith  S 

Charles  N  Denison 

Howard  E  Ives 

Frederick  DooUttle 

Eri  D  Woodbury  ^  f^     .. 


P  O  Address 


Term 
Expires 


Bridgewater 


Bristol     .. 
<« 

Forestvilie 
Bristol    . . 


Hawlevville     .. 
Brookneld 
Brookfield  Center 


Danidson 
Brooklyn 


Burlington 

ColUnsvUIe      V, 

Burlington 
Bristol,  RFD No.  I 
Simsbury 
Falls  Village    •• 


Brooklvn 
Canterbury 

South  Canterbury 
Canterbury 
South  Canterbury 
Baltic.  R  F  D  I 
Canterbury 
Baltic,  RPD  I 
CollinsviUe 


Canton  Center. . 
Collinsville 


Chaplin  . 


East  Hampton 
Middle  Haddam 
East  Hampton 

Cobalt  ',', 

East  Hampton 

Cobalt 

East  Hampton 

Cheshire  ! ! 

West  Cheshire 
Cheshire 

West  Cheshire" 

Cheshire 


1906 
1907 
1907 
190s 

X906 
X906 
1907 
1907 
1905 

19S 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1905 
»90S 

X906 
1907 
1907 
1905 

1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 

1905 

1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1905 
190S 

19S 
Z906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1905 

19S 

\^ 
1906 

1905 

X906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
190S 

Z906 
X906 
1907 
1907 
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Towns 

Names 

PO  Address 

Term 
Expires 

Chester*. 

A  E  Warner  A  y  ., 

Chester 

1905 

EB  Pratt  5 

C  J  Bates  C 

"      ..     !!     !i 

RSaffrey 

"      ••     .. 

1906 

WAKirkwood      .. 

**      ..     •• 

1907 

Maurice  Sudfeldt  .. 

"      ..     ..     .. 

1907 

CUNTON* 

Rev  C  F  Robinson  . . 
Mrs  Effie  S  Cramer  .S^  P 

Clinton 

1905 

GeoEEUiot 

« 

190J 

EEPeet        

"        ..        ..        •. 

190; 

DrDAFox 

" 

1906 

H  Hubbard  Kelsey 

«<         ..        .. 

1906 

John  A  Stanton 

**         ..        .. 

1906 

Henry  A  HuU 
SGRedfiddC       .. 

"         ..        ..        .. 

1906 

** 

1907 

Chas  E  Carter 

i( 

1907 

Fred  T  Feet 

'* 

1907 

Mrs  Hetty  W  HuU  A  V  . 
RevM  HMay       .. 
Asa  Brainard  A  V 

•*         •• 

1907 

COLCHSSTBK. ........ .. 

Colrh^rter 

1905 
190J 

^^^•#\pn  sm  A  JB«^«  ••••*•*••■ 

Westchester     .. 

J  J  Sullivan  ^K     .. 
RevECInealls5  .. 
SPWillardC 

Colchester  R  F  D 

1906 

** 

1906 

« 

1907 

J  F  Slater 

Howard  Smith  C    .. 
S  A  Cooper  .S^K 

"    RFDs  ;; 

1907 

COLEBROOK. 

Colebrook 

1905 
1905 

HKBoyer 

RobertsvUlc     .*.'        \\ 

190$ 

Geo  S  Ives 

"               ..        .. 

1906 

HPDeming 

«« 

1906 

J  C  Gavin      ..        ..        : 
RW  Lawrence       .. 

Colebrook         \\        V. 

1906 

WinstedRFDNox.. 

1907 

J  A  Moore 

Walker  Clingan      .. 

RobeitsvUle      .. 

1907 

1907 

COLUMBU 

WmHBlissS'yl  K 

Chestnut  HiU  .'!        !.' 

1905 

IN  Clarke  C 

Rev.  IP  Harvey    '.. 

WmHYeomans     .. 

Columbia 

1906 

**                I' 

1906 

WmC  Robinson     .. 

" 

1907 

GeoHChamplin     .. 
Andrew  M  Clark 

Leonard's  Bridge 

1907 

CORNWAIX.. ........... 

Cornwall 

1905 
1905 

Theodore  Sturges  .. 
John  W  Ives  y|  V  .. 

West  Cornwall'        !! 

1905 

David  L  Smith  C   .. 

«                    u          " 

1906 

James  A  Cochrane 
Rev.  Edward  C  Starr 

'J       "     V,     V. 

1906 

Cornwall 

1906 

Geo  C  Harrison      .. 

West  Cornwall  RFD 

1907 

Whiting  I  Wilcox  .. 
Philo  NI  Kellogg  SAV  . 

Cornwall 

1907 

West  ComwaU  RFD 

1907 

Coventry 

Alexander  S  Hawkins  A  V 

Willimantic  RFD 

1905 
190$ 

Andrew  Kingsbury  SAV 

Rockville  R  F  D  a    .. 

George  H  Robertson  AV 
Mrs  Linda  E  Stanley  AV 

Willhnantic  R  F  D    .. 

1906 

So  Coventry     .. 

1906 

Charles  R  Hall  CA  V     . 

RockviUeRFDa     .. 

1907 

John  Brown  .<4  V    .. 
WFawthrop 
SV  Hubbard 

Merrow  .. 

. 

1907 

Cromwell 

Cromwell 

1905 
1905 

T  D  Simpson 

WC  Noble 

<< 

\^ 

DrFKHallockC. 

"                 , 

1906 

GRLudwig5        ..        . 

«• 

l5o6 

Magnus  Pierson 

CT  Pratt 

«« 

. 

1907 
1907 

AEGarde^K     .. 

«* 

•1907 

Danburv* 

Charles  B  Mason    . . 
Philip  N  Sunderland 

Danbury 

... 

John  N  Beardsley  .. 

Mill  Plain         1 

... 

Charles  A  Hoflfman 

Danbury 

Michael  F  Kane      .. 

"        .. 

Michael  T  Cuff 

"        .. 

William  H  Cable     .. 

**       • . 

Emil  Goos 

<i        ]^ 

... 

Howard  B  Scott      .. 

'*        .. 

William  D  Lane     . . 

" 

... 

Samuel  A  Davis 

** 

Rev  Andrew  C  Hubbard  5 

** 

... 

Oilman  C  Fisher  Supt 

<( 

... 

•  Town  School  Cot 

nmiUo 
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Townf 


Names 


P  O  Address 


Terra 
Expires 


DBRBYf. 


Durham. 


Daribn William  E  Street  C 

Albert  H  Scofield 

Dr  John  W  Avery 

Frank  Green  

William  T  Andrews 
John  P  Wall  C  .. 
Rev  Herbert  S  Brown  SAy    . 

JohnO'Hara  

Edwin  Hallock 

John  Dunne  

JohnCReilly 

Dr  Georee  L  Beardsley   .. 

John  W  Peck  5"i«^/ 

JohnWLarkin^    .. 

Stephen  Seward     . .        : 

Georee  Bailey 

Rev  Joseph  Hooper  CAV 

Judson  Francis 

Mrs  Ellen  Mathewson  SAV 

Wilbur  Davis 

Bastpord,, MF  Latham  C 

E  O  Sumner 

EW  Warren 

Arthur  M  Keith  5  . . 

SAWheaton 

Andrew  G  Morse    . . 

Alice  J  Carpenter  Ay    . . 

East  Granfv* BPCIark^K       .. 

OrrinCasc.Jr 

Will  A  Seymour      .. 

B  L  Griffin  S 

W  A  Foster 

WHGayC 

J  B  McLean  5'tf//    .. 

East  Haddam* Michael  Bride  AV.. 

Sidney  S Carter^  K 
NorrisWRathbun5/l  V 
Charles  H  Rich  C^  V    .. 
Edwin  Crocker  A  V 
Asa  Brooks^  K    .. 
Moureau  Stark  A  V 
Charles  H  Rogers  A  V   ., 
Charles  B  Warner /I  V   .. 

East  Hartford Dr  Thomas  S  O'Connell  . . 

George  L  Vannais  C 
Frederick  Comstock 
F  Howard  Ensign  . . 
Daniel  D  Bidwdl  . . 
HenryAJessen 
Joseph  O  Goodwin  5 
Willie  H  Fowler  .. 
Dr  Franklin  H  Maybcrry 
George  W  Dickson  Supt . . 

EastHavbn* Miss  L  E  Street  ^  f^ 

SRChidsey^  V  .. 

H  A  Smith 

F  L  Hawkins 
HH  Bradley 
H  T  Thompson 

GJTuttleC 

LWThompson5^  V   " 
WK  Stevens 

East  Lyme  * Dr  F  H  Dart  C 

John  F  Luce 

Rev  S  J  Weaver  5.. 

William  Park 

James  V  Luce 

George  Holmes 

Orrin  A  Buzzell 

Charles  Beckwith   ., 

Everett  Clark  ..        .. 

Easton* Henry  W  Osbom  C^  K 

SBTumey5-*4  V 
GB  Beers  ^  V       ,, 
Arthur  J  Sherwood  A  V 
CS  Everett  AV   ,, 
GS  Gillette^  K    .. 
•Town  School  Committee 


Darien 


Noroton.. 
Noroton  Heights 
Noroton.. 
Darien    . . 
Derby     .. 


Durham  Center 


Durham  .. 
Durham  Center 
Durham  .. 
Durham  Center 
Phoenixville 
Eastfordi. . 


Phcenixville 
North  Ashford.. 
Eastford . . 
East  Granby    .. 


Granby    . . 
East  Granby 

Simsbury 
Moodus  .. 


East  Haddam  . 
Hadlyme 
Moodus  .. 


North  Plain      . 
Moodus  .. 
East  Haddam  . 
East  Hartford  . 


Silver  Lane 

East  Hartford  . . 

E  Hartford  Meadow, 

East  Hartford  . . 

Silver  Lane 

Bumside 

East  Hartford  .. 

East  Haven      . . 


Niantic    .. 


East  Lyme 


NianUc   .. 
Oakdale  R  F  D 
East  Lyme 
Niantic  .. 


Fairfield  R  F  D  zo 
Westport  "    II 
Bridgeport  R  F  D  5a, 

::     :!  \ 

t  Board  of  Education 


1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1906 
1906 


1905 

X900 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1905 
1905 

19S 
1907 

1905 

1900 
1906 
1907 
1907 

1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 

i905 

1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1905 
1905 

1906 
1906 
1906 

1907 
1907 

1907 
1905 
I9"5 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 

iB 
1900 

1907 

1907 
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Towns 


East  Windsor^.  , 


Ellington*., 


Enfield*.  , 


ESSBX*., 


Fairfibld*.  , 


Fakmington.. 


Franklin*. 


Glastonbury  . 


Nambs 


Orson  S  Wood  5 /I  K      .. 
George  E  Porter     .. 
Ernest  J  Miller 
Rev  William  F  English  A  V 
Lemuel  Stoughton 
George  S  Phelps  AV 
Dr  Howard  O  Allen  A  V 
Harold  S  Backtis    .. 
Michael  J  Kelly      .. 

B  L  Burr       

Maude  P  Kimball   .. 
WH  Skinner 
Albert  Pinney 

L  A  Abom 

IMMarks5^K.. 
JTMcKnightC^  K      .. 
C  A  Thompson 

ACKibbe 

Dr  J  H  Darling 

D  Wra  Brainard  ^  f^      .. 

Francis  P  Leary     . . 

Geo  T  Mathewson  S  AV 

OlinS  Olmsted 

Samuel  A  Booth  C 

Dr  Geo  T  Finch  ^  V      .. 

Amos  D  Bridge  AV 

Michael!  Liberty  .. 

Edwin  T  Pratt 

Alfred  C  Fenn 

Frank  RGallaher  .. 

Rev  Percy  Barnes  5 

JohnHalfiday 

Walter  H  Wright   .. 

Edmond  F  Gates    . . 

Thomas  D  Coulter 

HWooster  Webber 

Robert  H  Comstock  C     . . 

Curtis  P  Jones 

Charles  Harrington 

Alfred  H  Campbell  5m^/ 

Alfred  S  Perry 

Rev  Allen  E  Beeman  S    . . 

John  Hawkins  C     . 

Moses  E  Banks 

Dr  M  V  B  Dunham 

William  C  Kinsella 

William  A  WheaUey  Supt 

Dr  EM  Ripley 

A  R  Wadsworth     . . 

FJ  Broadbcnt 

Rev  WmH  Redding  ^f^ 

{esse  Moore 
I  W  Barbour  5     .. 
Rev  J  G  Johnson     . , 
Geo  Dunham  C 

NOKeyes 

Eleanor  H  Johnson  A  V 
W  J  Cox /IK 
GLLaddC/4  V   .. 
Rev  HA  Beadle^  f^       .. 
GHGriffing5"^f^ 
Henry  Bellows  AV 
LH  Smith /IK       .. 
Frederick  R  Curtis  5 
Charles  G  Rankin 
Henry  E  Loomis     . . 
J  Herbert  Hutchins  C     . . 
William  A  Hills      .. 

iamesP  Cornish     .. 
!arryW  Potter      .. 
Rev  Quincy  Blakely 
Rev  William  T  Carter     . . 
Alfred  H  CampbeU  Supt 

•Town  School  Committee. 


P  O  Address 


Term 
'Expires 


Ellington  R  F  D 
Wardiouse  Point 

East  Windsor  . . 

Warehouse  Pomt 
Broad  Brook    .. 

Warehouse  Point 
Rockville 
ElHngton 
Rockville 

Crystal  Lake   !. 
Elfin^on 

Melrose  .. 

Ellington 

Thomps<niville 

Scitico    . . 
Thompsonville 
Scitico     . . 
Enfield    .. 
Thompsonville 
Hazardville 
Thompsonville 
Essex 


Essex      .. 
Centerbrook 
Ivoryton 
Essex    > .. 
Ivoryton.. 


Essex      . . 

Windsor 

Fairfield 
«< 

Southport 
Fairfield 
Greenfield  Hill 
Fairfield 

Unionville 

Farminfi^ton 

Unionville 
i< 

Farmington 


Unionville 
Farmington 

florth  Franklin 

Yantic     .. 

North  Franklin 
Yantic     . . 
Glastonbury 


Buckingham 
Naubuc 
Glastonbury 
South  Glastonbury 
East  Glastonbury 
Windsor 


1905 
190$ 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 
190J 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
190J 
190J 

VM 
1906 

iSJ 
1900 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1905 

1905 

1905 

1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 

1905 
1905 

1906 

1900 

1907 
1907 
1907 

1905 
I90J 
X906 
1907 
1907 
X90J 
I90S 

1906 
1906 

1907 

1907 
1907 
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Towns 

Names 

P  0  Address 

Term 
Expires 

GoSHKN* 

Henry  Guilmart 

Rev  Harry  E  SmaU  5/1  f^ 

South  Norfolk  R  F  D 
Goshen 

1905 

1905 

Charles  Palmer 

<« 

1906 

Dr  Noah  Wadhams  C     . . 

**         ..        ..        . 

1906 

Alfred  G  Creamer 

It 

1907 

E  Austin  Wadhams 

West  Goshen  !'.       V. 

1907 

Granby 

HeiiryJ  Dewey 

Granby   

West  Granby  .. 

1905 

ChasBCase            

1905 

Dr  RoUin  B  Chatfield        ..        . 

Granby   

West  Granby   .. 

1906 

Porter  B  Reed        

Edgar  B  Case  5 

.    Granby 

1906 

Luzerne  C  Holcomb 

<< 

1906 

Lewis  C  Spring:  C 

"         ..        .*        • 

1907 

Edward  P  Rice 

«i 

1907 

Elbert  M  Cashman 

[   North  Granby  *..' 

1907 

J  B  McLean  5*r// 

.    Simsbury 
Greenwich 
Hawthorne 

Greenwich 

Albert  C  Peck /!  K 
Wm  H  Wessels  ^  f^ 

190$ 

1906 

Wm  White  ^K 

Cos  Cob..     •  .. 

Isaac  L  Mead  C^  ^       .. 

Greenwich 

1906 

Silas  E  Mead  C^  K 

Port  Chester  N  Y      .. 

1907 

Dr  W  L  Griswold  SAy 

Greenwich 

1907 

Griswold 

Albertus  C  Burdick 
Douglas  P  Audair 

Jewett  City       .. 

190J 
X905 

John  F  Hennon 

"       "          ••        . 

\Vl 

John  D  Eccleston  SAy 

'•       •• 

William  R  Palmer 

"       *' 

1906 

Daniel  L  Phillips 

i«       II 

1906 

Tames  T  Wilbur 

•'       •'          ,,        , 

1907 

John  C  Hawkins     ..        /. 

**       "          ..        . 

1907 

John  A  Owen  C 

"       "          •. 

1907 

Groton.  . . ., 

Horace  Clift  ^  K 

AS  Chester^  y 

Mystic 

.    Noank 

1905 
190$ 

F  H  Brewer  C/!  f^ 

.    WestM>'Stic    .. 

1906 

Chas  R  Heath  5/1  f^       .. 

Mystic 

1906 

Jason  L  Randall  Ay       . . 
Ralph  H  Denison  ^  ^^     .. 

Groton 

1907 

*'         ..        .. 

1907 

Guilford 

John  W  Norton  ^  K 

Guilford 

1905 

GcoHBartlett       

"       R  F  D 

1905 

Washington  Griswold 

Dr  Geo  H  Beebe  5/1  K  . . 

*'       ..        •. 

I90| 
X906 

'*       ..        ..        . 

EMLeete 

"       ..        .• 

1906 

Rev  Chas  A  Leddy 

"       ..        ..        . 

X906 

J  Harrison  Monroe 

E  Walter  Leete  C 

It 

1907 

Leete's  Island  !'.       ! 

1907 

Erwin  W  Rossiter  A  y  .. 

Guilford  R  F  D 

1907 

Haddam 

FA  House    ..        ..        .. 

RU  Tyler 

.    Haddam  Neck 
Tylervillc 
Haddam 

190J 
1905 

Re%EELewte5/IK     .. 

\^ 

EP  Arnold 

II 

WC  Marble 

.    Higganum 

1906 

WJTate       

'*     ..        ..        . 

1906 

Dr  LA  Smith  C 

.            "     ..        ..        . 

1907 

Elwyn  Clark           

** 

1907 

Henry  Spencer       

Lyman  H  Bassett 

Charles  F  Clarke  5/4  K 

.    Haddam 

1907 

Hamdbn  ♦ 

MtCarmel 
.    Whitney viUe    .. 

190J 

190J 

Andrew  McKeon 

.    Mt  Carmel  Center     . 

1905 

Edwin  B  Atwater 

New  Haven  Box  207. 

1906 

Frederick  S  Brockett       . . 

MtCarmel 

1906 

John  M  Hindinger 
William  J  Dullard  Cy!K 
Walter  Hayles        

Highwood 

1906 

Mt  Carmel 

1907 

Hamden 

1907 

William  H  Wood 

Highwood 

1907 

Hampton  .........  .... 

T  D  Chandler 

Hampton 

1905 

190J 

A  A^m^iav  m  \^m^  ■  •••  ■•••••  •■•• 

A     iJ  V^IIBUIUICI                   .  .                .  .                • 

Mrs  C  E  Bumham 

GeoHKimbaU       

.    Rawson 

1905 

Allen  Jewett 

Clark's  Comers 

1906 

Edward  L  Button 

Rawson 

1906 

Chester  B  Tewett 

Dr  Amos  Avery 

.    Hampton 

1906 

" 

1907 

Frank  W  Congdon  C 
Austin  E  PearT5^  K      .. 

Howard's  Valley 

1907 

Hampton 

1907 

•  Town  School  Committee 
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Towns 


Hartford. 


Hartland. 


Harwinton* 


Hebron. 


Huntington^. 


Kent. 


KiLLINGLY* 


KiLLINGWORTH* , 


Lebanon. 
Ledyard . 
Lisbon  •. . 


Names 


John  K  WiUiams    .. 
Burton  L  Newton  . . 
Henry  McManus    . . 
Foster  E  Harvey    . . 
James  J  Peard  . . 
Thomas  F  Kane  C 
Charles  E  Walker  5 
William  J  McDonoueh     . . 
Thomas  S  Weaver  Supt .. 
Edward  A  Gaylord  AV,. 
David  N  Gaines  SAV,, 
Osbom  E  Murphy  . . 
Ralph  V  Griffin 
Edrar  D  Bunnell  C 
Carlton  E  Osbom  .. 
Carl  Dantrich 

John  Gunn     

Lewis  Reynolds  C  . . 

W  J  Cook 

C  B  Strong 

WSBalch 

WJ  Barber  .S ^  ^^.. 

AG  Wilson 

A  Mollisseaux 

Charles  G  AUyn      . . 

Arthur  E  Hutchinson  C  . . 

William  W  Jones    .. 

Frank  R.  Post 

Henry  A  Spaford    .. 

Daniel  W  White     .. 

Rev.  John  H  Fitzgerald  A  V 

HartEBuell 

Dr  Cyrus  H  Pendleton  S. . 

Peter  Reilly 

Dr  HA  Roberts      .. 
D  S  Brinsmade  C  . . 

J  W  Doyle 

ZCBeard5 

E  J  Buckingham     . . 
WD  Hood  5i^/     .. 
G  A  Vincent 
John  Slosson 

John  Chase 

C  LSpooner^"^  V 
William  P  Newton  CAV 
Walter  M  Goodwin  AV„ 

{ames  M  Paine  A  V 
)r  Henry  L  Hammond  C 
Dr  Asahel  E  Darling 
Albert  D  Putnam   .. 
Frank  P  Warren    .. 
Dr.  Charles  J  Leclaire      . . 
John  A  Paine  S 
Clarence  H  Truesdell      . . 
James  B  Shannon   . . 
Edward  P  Nichols  C       .. 
J  Sherman  Griswold 
Edward  G  Stone    .. 
Sherman  E  Griswold 
Lovell  D  Parmelee  S 
Charles  E  Nettleton 
Mrs  Cynthia  F  Dowd  A  V 
Rev  R  E  TUmer  C  AV  ,. 
Isaac  Gillette  .S^  V 
Albert  G  Kneeland  A  V  ,. 
Samuel  E  Holdridge  S    . . 
William  M  Gray  C 
Thomas  P  Norman  AV  ,, 
Samuel  Baldwin     . . 
EC  Strong  5/1  V ,. 
George  G  Bromley  C 
John  G  Bromley      .. 
Frank  E  Olds 

Harry  Hull 

•  Town  School  Committee 


PO  Address 

Term 
Expires 

Hartford  973  Main  st . 

1905 

77  Pearl    st    . . 
§oPnitt     "    .. 

1905 

^^ 

865  Main     "    .. 

33  Allen  place.. 

1906 

517,  Main  street 
PopeMfgCo    ..        .. 

X906 

X907 

801  Main  street 

1907 

50  State     ••    .. 
West  Hartland 

X907 
1905 

East  Hartland 

19S 

Center  Hill      .. 

WestHartiand 

1906 

East  Hartland 

X907 

West  Hartland 

X907 

Torrington 

1905 

Thomaston  R  F  D  x  . 

1905 

Torrington       "     2  . 

1905 

*'               •■ 

1906 

RFDa. 

1906 

(( 

X906 

R  F  D  2  . 

1907 

**                •« 

X907 

« 

1907 

Tumervillc      . . 

X905 

Hebron 

1905 

«« 

1?^ 

**         ..        ..        •• 

1906 

"         

X906 

"         ..        .. 

1907 

Gilead 

1907 

Hebron 

1907 

Shelton 

1905 

^?>y 

x^^ 

Shelton 

X906 

'*         *.        ..        . 

1907 

"        RFD.. 

1907 

Kent       

1905 

"           ..        ..        . 

1905 

South  Kent       .. 

X906 

1906 

**         '*           •• 

1907 

Kent        

1907 

Danielson 

1905 

KiUingly 

19PS 

Danielson 

X906 

Killinrly 
Danielson 

1906 

X906 

"               ... 

1907 

Killingly 
Danidson 

1907 
X907 

Clinton  R  F  D  No  2  . 

X905 

HigganumRFD     .. 

J?S 

Clinton  R  F  D  No  a  . . 

Madison        '*       i  .. 

X906 

Clinton           "       2  .. 

1907 

HigganumRFD      .. 

1907 

Clinton  R  F  D  No  2  . . 

Lebanon 

1906 
1906 

Leonard's  Bridge 
Norwich  RFDN06.. 

X907 

••               "          6.. 

1907 

'•                 "             X.. 

1907 

TaftviUc 

I9P5 

Norwich  RFD  No  4.. 

1905 

Versailles 

1906 

Norwich  RFD  No  4.. 

X906 

Jewett  City 
Norwich  RFD  No 4.. 

1907 
1907 
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Townf 


LiTCHPlBLD*. 


Lyme. 


Madison*.. 


ftfANCHBSTBR. 


MANCHESTBRf. . . . 

(Ninth  District) 


Mansfibld*.. 


Marlborough  . 


Mbriden*. 


MiDDLKBURY. . 


MiDDLBFIBLD*. . 


MiDOLBTOWN 

•Town 


George  A  Smith  A  V 

Andrew  D  Smith  A  V 

James  P  Woodruff  C 

James  P  CaUin  A  V 

Elbert  P  Roberts  5  yl  V 

Charles  D  KUbonm  A  V 

Rev  E  F  Burr 

DrJGEly     .. 

RevJGWHeroldC 

James  L  Raymond  .. 

Charles  F  Be^e 

JElyBeebe5^  V 

Mary  E  Redfield  A  V 

Myron  H  Munger  A  V 

WD  Whedon  C 

RJBuell 

E  A  Chittenden 

A  D  Ayer  S  . . 

Watson  L  Bradley  . 

Edwin  A  Lydall  C . 

Harry  T  Sharpe  A  V 

Frederick  J  Murphy  A 

Calvin  W«dner^  V 

Herbert  O  Bowers  5"^ 

James  M  Burke 

Johns  Cheney  C    .. 

Rev  William  J  McGurk  A  V 

George  W  Reynolds  A  V 

Charles  R  Hathaway  A  V 

Charles  S  Cheney  5 

Rev  Clarence  Pike  A  V 

Rev  H  E  Storr  A  V 

A  W  Buchanan  S . 

V  D  Steams 

C  A  Hawkins 

H  O  Huntington 

C  H  Savage  . . 

A  G  Gulley  C 

J  C  Greene    . . 

Mrs  Frederick  Cooley 
I  George  Lyman  CS 
\  Frank  H  Blish 
'  Banks  Jones  A  V 

John  Lord 

Mrs  John  Day 

MBSchenck.. 

Thomas  A  Benham 

Dr  A  W  Tracy 

EEWest      .. 

C  E  Stockder 

J  P  Piatt 

J  A  McHugh 

Thomas  lung 

Dr  C  H  S  Davis  C . 

H  ACurtiss.S 

C  L  Upham   . . 

N  P  Forcier  . . 

A  B  Mather  Supt 

AS  Clark      .. 

Mrs  Henry  Judd    . . 

William  Wood  CAV 

Mrs  Ell  Bronson  S 

AWBissell   .. 

GF  Abbott    .. 

JCSafford    .. 

Aaron  E  Miller 

Mrs  Charles  Miller 

CNBumhamC 

A  H  Augur    . . 

Grace  E  Miller  5"    .. 

Rev  W  E  Slaght  A  V 

John  G  Hoplnns  A  V 

Charles  Reynolds  5 
Murray  Closson  A  V 
School  Committee 


P  O  Address 


Milton     .. 

Litchfield 
« 

Northfield 
LUcbfield 
Bantam  .. 
Lyme 
Hamburg 
Lyme 

North  Lsrme 
Lyme 


Madison.. 

No  Madison  R'F  D  2, 

Madison.. 


East  River 
Madison . . 


Manchester 


South>fanchester 


Mansfield  Center 


Willimantic  .. 
Eagleville 
Mansfield  Center 
Eagleville 
Mansfield  Center 
Mansfield  Dqx>t 
Marlborough    . . 

Marlborough  MUls 
Tumerville 
Marlborough    . . 

Meriden 
South  Meriden 
Meriden 


Middlebury 
Southbury  R  F  D 
Naugatuck    " 
Mid< 


igatuck 
diebury 


Rockfall 
Middlefidd 


Middletown 
t  School  Committee 


Term 
Expires 


i9<^ 

1906 
1906 

1907 
1907 
1905 

1906 
Z906 
1907 
1907 
X905 
1905 
X905 
X905 
X906 
1906 
1907 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 

1905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1905 
X905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
X907 
1907 
1907 
1907 

X9P5 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
"905 
'905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 

"905 
'905 
1906 
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MiDDLBTOWN. . 


MroDLETOWNt- . 

(City  District) 


MiLFORD*. 


Monroe.  . . . 
montvillb., 


Morris  . 


NAUCATUCKf. 


Nkw  Britain*.  . 


New  Canaan*. 


New  Fairfield. 


Georcre  A  Hubbard 
Charles  E  Bacon  CA  V  . 

J  Dempsey 

>aniel  J  Donahoe  C 
Frank  D  Haines     .. 
Henry  D  Inelis 
Lyman  D  Mills 


{L 


Thomas  M  Russell 

Thomas  W  McDowell     . . 

WUPcame5 

Dr  Leonard  Bailey  A  V  .. 

John  L  Fisk 

W  B  Fcreuson  Supt  .. 
Alonzo  w  Bums     .. 

George M  Gunn  C. . 

David  E  Smith 

John  S  Cairoli 

CALTotten^  K.. 

George  William  Smith 

Charles  A  Tomlinson  S  . . 

William  B  Brotherton 

Nathan  E  Smith  A  V 

Alexander  B  Gardner 

Robert  W  Clark     .. 

Charles  W  Beardsley       .. 
ECSheltonC^  y 

Homer  Sherman  A  V 

C  E  Osborne  5^  V 
Mrs  Alice  P  Mitchell  A  V 

Frank  H  Rogers     . . 

E  Comet        

William  Smiddy 

SH  Browning  5     .. 

Robert  C  Burchard  AV,, 

Matt  J  Walsh 

Morton  E  Fox  C    . . 

Rev  Elisha  Sanderson  A  V 
Henry  C  Alvord 

Silas  E  Stockman   .. 

Henry  C  Goslee      . . 

C  R  Duffie 

W  F  Kirchberger  CA  V 

IWSkilton5^K 
WilliamJNeary^^  r  .. 

TMBulI^r 

AHDavton^  V    .. 

WJDelanev^  V  .. 

Wm  Kennedy  ^F 

W  T  Rodenback  C^  V  .. 
EH  Davison 

Bernard  F  Gaffney 

MC  Webster 

Chas  S  Andrews     . . 

John  Walsh 

W  E  Attwood  5     . . 

George  W  Traut     . . 

JohnX  Kelley 

E  Allen  Moore 

Denis  Riordan 

iames  Roche  C 
.  Hqyt  Pease 
G  A  Stuart  S^pt     . . 

{ohn  H  Davidson  . . 
.SKnapp     V 

FE  Green 

JFSilliman 

CHScovillC 
GeoFLockwood    .. 
LWLounsbury 

JHHoyt       

Henry  Kelly  5        ..  ,     .. 
RevJCWyckofl^  P'      .. 

D  H  Disbrow 

EHPearce^  V    .. 
E  P  Brown  S 
» Town  School  Committee.  f  Board 


MIddletown 


Milford  .. 


Woodmont 
Milford  .. 


Stepney  De^ 

«  <i 

Montville 

Uncasville 

Norwich  R  F 
Montville 


No  7 


Uncasville 
Montville 
Morris  . . 
East  Morris 
Morris  .. 
Bantam  *. . 
Thomaston  R  F  D 

RFDNo 
Nau^tuck 


New  Britain 


New  Canaan 


N  Fairfield  Route  54 
"  •'     ao 

"     54 
of  Education. 


1906 

1907 
1907 
190J 
i9oy 

X906 
1906 

1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1905 
"9P5 
190S 
1905 
1906 

jsi 

i9oc> 
1906 

1907 
1907 
I9«>7 
1907 
i9oy 

1905 
i9oy 

1905 
i9oy 
i9oy 

i9oy 
1906 
190& 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 

1906 
T906 

1907 

1905 

I90f 
190S 

1906 
1907 
1907 

i9or 

i9oy 

I90f 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 

I90f 
'SI 
190^ 

1906 
190T 
1907 
1907 

iw 
190J 
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Towns. 

Names 

P  0  Address 

Term 
Expires 

Nbw  Fairfield 

HHWUdman  C 

New  Fairfield  Route  20 

1906 

HI  Dayton^  V 

GMNcvins 

"          "  ?J 

1907 
1907 

New  Hartford 

Frank  M  Chapin  C 

Pine  Meadow  .. 

1905 

Qarence  F  Loomis  5 

New  Hartford 

1906 

Rev  Frank  S  Brewer  A  V 

WUliam  McAlpine 

**           " 

1906 

Riley  M  Olmsted /<  r      .. 

BakersvUle 

1907 

Edward  F Spencer  ^  K  .. 

UnionviUe  R  F  D  No  2 

1907 

New  HAVBNt 

James  T  Moran       

N  Haven  42  Church  st 

1905 

(City  District)       .... 

Frederick  A  Bett% 

42  Church  street 

\^ 

Henry  A  Spang      

Eli  Whitney  C        

John  D  Jackson 

Jacob  BUIlman 

841  Chapel  street 

100  Crown  street 

1907 

86  Crown  street 

I?3 

865  Chapel  street 

James  E  Wheeler 

42  Church  street 

1906 

GT  Hewlett  5       

ooWhalley  avenue  .. 
New  Haven     .. 

FHBeede5«A/ 

LWBeecherC 

Charles  A  Marvin 

New  Haven  t 

Westville 

X905 
1905 

(WcstvUle  District) 

George  M  Griswold 

A  N  Famham          

"                 '         \\ 

\^ 

ME  Terrell  AV 

** 

1906 

Amos  Dickerman 

** 

1906 

M  J  Powers 

HLHotchkiss5 

New  Haven     V,        ',', 

1907 
1907 

Robert  T  Grant       

Westville 

1907 

Nbwincton* 

Jedediah  Deming 

Daniel  W  Fish        

NewBritamRFD2.. 
Newington 

1905 

>90S 

Rev  Herbert  Macy  5 

1905 

Peter  M  Byrne        

*'               ... 

\u 

Elbert  W  Atwood 

NewBriUinRFD2.. 

WUliam  E  Winter  C 

1906 

DeWitt  C  Allen  Supt 

Rm  96  Sute  Cap  Htfd. 

New  London* 

FSNewcomb         ..        ..         : 

New  London    . . 

>9Q5 

Edward  M  Sweeney 

** 

"90s 

Frank  E  Barker 

** 

1906 

Dr  John  T  Stanton  C 
HHHeyer 

"              .*.*        '.'. 

** 

1906 

Walter  M  Slocum 

** 

1906 

Carlos  Barry  Jr  5" 

" 

"907 

P  Leroy  Howard 

" 

1907 

Carlisle  F  Ferrin 

'* 

1907 

New  Milpord* 

Charles  B  Jennings  Supt  . . 

Chauncey  B  Marsh 

J  Butler  Merwin 

NewMilford    V.       V. 

1905 

u 

"905 

Charles  N  Hall        

" 

190S 

AHMcMahon        

" 

19S 

WiUUmG  Green 

•* 

Francis  E  Baldwin  C 

Northville        V.        '.'. 

1906 

Charles  H  Soule 

Gaylordsville  .. 

1906 

Willis  G  Barton  AV 

NewMilford    .. 

1906 

Edward  J  Emmons 

Vincent  6  Sterling 

1907 

(1 

1907 

John  F  Addis           

"               . .        .. 

1907 

Albert  Evitts.S        

" 

1907 

John  Pettibone  A  V 

"          !!     '.', 

Daniel  G  Beers  ^  K 
Martin  A  Corbett  AV      . . 

Newtown         !. 
Sandy  Hook    .. 

"905 

CharlesS  Piatt  C^  K     ., 

Newtown 

William  J  Brew  ^  ^ 
John!  Northrop  5^  r    .. 
Ezra  L  Johnson  yl  r 

Edmund  Brown  C 

John  C  Kendall        

Sandy  Hook    .. 

1906 

Newtown 

1907 

**                 ..        .. 

1907 

NORFOLl^. 

Norfolk  r 

>905 
"905 

Thomas  J  Stack 

Howard  W  Carter 

" 

!^ 

<i 

John  J  Relihan         

William  O'Connor  5         

" 

1906 

'• 

1906 

1 

Henry  H  Bridgman 

*' 

1907 

Burritt  Darrow        

" 

1907 

Michael  W  Dillon 

" 

1907 

William  H  Millington  Supt       . . 

•* 

*  Town  School  Committee 


t  Board  of  Education 
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Towns 


North  Branford., 


North  Canaan^. 


North  Haven. 


North  Stonington... 


NORWALK.. 


Norwich. 


Norwich 

(Central  Dist)t 


Norwich 

(TownSt.  Dl8t)t 


Norwich  (West  Chel- 
sea District)  t 


Norwich  (Falls  Dist)! 


Names 


R.  M  Rose 

DMFoote 

RevJDS  Pardee  C^  V 
Wm  B  Curtiss S     .. 
RevChasPaee-riK 
ZenasTWard 
Rev  Milton  H  Mill 
Martin  F  McCarty 
William  H  Fuller  .. 
Abel  G  Stevens 
Edward  S  Roberts  C  A  V 
Samuel  A  Eddy  ^  ^  V   .. 
Dr  R  B  Goodyear  SAV 
Isaac  E  Mansfield  . . 
Hobart  J  Brockett  .. 
Julian  WTutUe      .. 
Ernest  R  Brockett  .. 
George  J  MerzC    .. 

HF  Potter 

Andrew  D  Clinton  . . 
Marion  R  Avery  A  V 
Chas  E  Chapman  CAV 
John  L  York  ^^F 
Bradley  S  Keith  C. 
Louis  S  Beers 
Moses  H  Glover      .. 
John  J  Cavanaugh 
Leo  Davis  ^  V 
Arthur C Wheeler^  V    .. 
George  S  Kendall  .. 
Harry  Rider 

Abiathar  Blanchard  SAV 
Thomas  A  Perkins 
Arthur  E  Story 
George  Thompson 
Franklin  H  Brown  C 
Charles  N  Congdon 
Alfred  N  Edmundson 
Frank  T  Maples  SAV,, 
Herbert  W  Hale    .. 
John  A  Brady 

AT  Otis        

A  S  Spalding 


Otto  E  Wulf 
Jonathan  Trumbull  C 
RRWillcox^       .. 
Dr  J  H  Allen   • 
F  J  Leavens  . . 
Dr  Patrick  Cassidy 
Charles  F  Thayer 
N  L  Bishop  Supt     . . 
Lewis  A  Hyde  C    . . 
Fitch  Allen    . . 
James  W  Murphy  , . 
John  A  Brady 
Bernard  Meeban  S 
AW  Dickey 
Dwight  W  Underwood 
John  A  Eldred 
Louisa  G  Lane  A  V 
Henry  G  Peck 
Timothy  C  Murphy 
Patrick  F  Kelly 
William  Wives      .. 
Martin  F  Bent 
Thomas  H  Becklcy 
Andrew  H  Breed  C 
Willis  T  Rogers  S 
Henry  D  Johnson   . . 
John  B  Stanton  St^t 
Frank  HPullen      .. 
Tos  T  Fanning  CAV 
W  G  Henderson 
W  Buckley    .. 
•  Town  School  Committee. 


t  Board 


P  O  Address 

Term 

Branford  R  F  D  No  3 

1905 

Northford 

1906 

Branford*RFDNo3 

Fair  Haven      .. 

1907 

Northford 

.      >907 

Canaan  

'905 

:  '^ 

East  Canaan    .. 

«i         fi 

.  1906 

*'         **         ..       . 

.      »907 

Canaan  ..        ..        . 

.      »907 

North  Haven  .. 

.      IW 

ClintonvUleRPD    '. 

.  ;?s 

North  Haven  .. 

1906 

"    RFD  . 

1906 

1907 

"    RFD  . 

.    1957 

ClintonviUe      .. 

1907 

North  Stonington 

•      '?o6 

«            t( 

•      '906 

«            (t 

1906 

Norwalk 

190s 

South  Norwalk 

.      1905 

Norwalk 

.      190J 

South  Norwalk 

1906 

East  Norwalk 

1906 

Norwalk 

.      1906 

South  Norwalk 

1907 

East  Norwalk 

1907 

South  Norwalk 

1907 

Norwich 

1905 

"       ..        ••        • 

190J 

Tattville 

19S 

Norwich 

Yantic 

1906 

Tattville 

1906 

Norwich          ..       . 

1907 

Town 

1907 

"            "    .. 

1907 

Norwich  9  Hobart  av 
198  Laurel  HiU  av     . 

»9P5 

.     »905 

10  River  av       . . 

.  I?S 

Perkins  av 

8  Hobart  av     .. 

1906 

250  Laurd  Hill  av      . 

.      1906 

301  Broadway  .. 

1907 

104  Washington  st     . 

.      1907 

161  Washington  st 

1907 

Norwich 

.     »905 

"       Town 

1905 

"            "    ..        . 

.      190J 

((            « 

1906 

««            «« 

.      1906 

II            « 

1906 

*   **                 ... 

1907 

*'       . ,        , ,        , 

1907 

**       ..        .  •        • 

.      "907 

•*        . .        . .        • 

1905 

1905 

"       ..        ..        • 

\M 

**       . .        •  •        . 

1906 

"        ..        .. 

1906 

"       ••        >«        . 

1906 

1907 

"        ..        >. 

1907 

;|     

vyn 

**     ••     ••     • 

1905 

**     .. 

I9P5 

„     

1?S 

of  Education. 
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Towns 


Norwich  (Palls  Dist). . 


NORWICHf 

(GreeneviHe  District) 


Old  Lybib*. 


Old  Saybrook*. 


Orangb.  , 


Orange  

(W  Haven  Union  Dist) 


Oxford  ♦. 


Plainfikld*.. 


Plainvillb*.  . 


Plymouth*.  , 


POMFRBT  . 


J  eremii 
FJHo 


HO  Hawthorne^  V 
CL  Hopkins  5"       .. 
John  F  Parker 
Timothy  Kelly 
Charles  O  Murphy 
Dr  Julian  La  Pierre  C 
Oscar  W  Carpenter 
John  H  Scott 
Jeremiah  J  Desmonds'^ 

Huntington  A  V 

Noble  5 

Howard 
G^  Perkins 
AG  Rowland 
SLWaite 
TG  Perkins  C 
N  L  Sheffield  Jr      .. 
E  J  Ashley     .. 
Geoige  W  Denison  C 
Rev  EE  Bacon  5^  t^ 
ADWChalker      .. 
Calvin  Fairbank     .. 
Frank  Pratt  . . 
Elton  Dibble 
Charles  Gates 
FT  Bradley -<l  V  .. 
George  Stevens 
Dr  Charles  D  Phelps  SA 
David  Piatt  A  V    .. 
Robert  J  WoodruflFw4  V 
Stiles  J  Treat -<l  V 
Dr  Charles  A  Bevan  CA 
WW  Lines  ^  V    .. 
Clarence  E  Thompson  C  A 
DrJohnFBamett^  V 
Edward  Gagd^  V 
Henry  A  L  Hall  5 -<l  V 
John  Brown  A  V    . . 
William  S  Lucey  w4  V 
Edgar  C  Stiles  Supt 
Edgar  BHargerC^  V 
Elijah  B  Treat  5^  V 
Glover  W  Cabled  V 
Charles  H  Lum  A  V 
Orlando  C  Osbom  A  V 
Walter  H  Perry  A  V 
WHKenyon 
John  E  Prior 
Daniel  F  Green 
Rev  S  H  Fellows  SA  V 
W  Tillinghast 
Joseph  A  Smith 
WS  Simmons  C     .. 
Charles  Bragg 
RevJHBrwTerick 
Charles  W  Moody  .. 
Merritt  O  Ryder  5" . . 
Harry  A  Castle:C  .. 
Burton  W  Lewis    . . 
Rev  Henry  T  Walsh  A  V 
Rev  Clement  G  Clarke  ^  V 
E  L  Pond 
MW  Leach  .. 
Charles  W  Judson  .. 
A  S  Gaylord  Supt  and  5 
A  M  Gordon 
James  J  Murphy     . . 
R  J  Plumb  C 
Richard  Baldwin    . . 
W  N  Austin 
Mrs  Mary  E  May  . . 
John  Ash 

Rev.  Lucius  Hardy  C 
Mrs  Mary  I  Smith  A  V 
Seth  Kimball 
Eleanor  Mathewson 


PO  Address 


Norwich 


Lyme 


Black  Hall 
Lyme 


South  Lyme 
Lyme 


Black  Hall 
Saybrook 


West  Haven 
Orange  .. 


West  Haven 


Seymour  R  P  D  No  2. 
Oxford 


FD 


Southbury 
Oxford 

Moosup  .. 


Plainfield 
Wauregan 
Plainfield 
Moosup 
Central  Village 
Moosup 
Central  Village 
Plainville 


Ternrville 
Plymouth 
Ternrville 

Plymouth 
Terryville 


►  Town  School  Committee 


Plymouth 

Putnam  .. 

Pomfret  Center 

Pomfret  .. 

Pomfret  Center 

Elliott     . . 

Pomfret  .. 

Board  of  Education 


Term 
Expires 


1906 

1907 
1907 
1905 

19S 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1905 
>9P5 

;?s 

1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
'905 

«905 
'905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
X907 
J9P5 

1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
»9P5  % 

1906 
1906 

1907 
1907 
'905 

1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1905 
«9«>5 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 

1905 
1905 

1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1905 

1906 
1906 
1906 
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Towns 


POMFRBT.... 

Portland*. 


Prbston.... 
Prospbct*.. 


Putnam*. 


Redding  . 


RiDGBFIBLD*. 


Rocky  Hill*. 


ROXBURY . 


Salem. 


Salisbury.. 


Names 


Albert  Potter 

Fred  Lyon 

Abilene  C  Averill  ^ 
F  Gildersleeve  C    . . 
j6hnR  Gordon 

JohnWallin 

John  Bransfield 
Demas  W  Cornwall 
Charles  H  Edwards 
WraDPenfield^-il  K    .. 
Oliver  W  Mack       .. 
Stephens  Hall 
Rev  N  B  Prindle  C 
ABBurdickw4  K  .. 
Chas  C  Zabriskie  ^ 
HS  Clarke^  K   .. 
Geo  L  Talmadee    . . 
Rev  Wm  H  Phipps SA  y 
WraE  Clark 

DM  Plumb 

G  Edgar  Wallace    . . 
Frank  O  Jones  Supt 
DrJohnBKent 
V/RBsLThtrSA  y 

R  Gorman 

EM  Warner 

G  A  Hammond  C  . . 

Dr  Omer  LaRue     . . 

FF  Russell 

EGWright 

Dr  F  A  Morrell 


E  H  Johnson  A  y 
MConnery    .. 
Emory  P  Sanford   .. 
E  H  Smith    .. 
Samuel  C  Shaw 
John  N  NickerBon 
J  B  Sanford  C 
WCSanfordw4  y  .. 
W  H  Jcphson  A  K 
WmEHasenJ"-*!  y 
Edward  J  Couch    . . 
Thomas  C  White    .. 
Michael  T  McGlynn 
Rev  Horace  W  Byrnes 
Gilbert  B  Bun- 
Samuel  Keeler  S    . . 
Rey  Richard  E  Shortdle  C  A  y, 
George  G  Scott 
Edward  H  Smith    .. 
WFGriswold 
WMAshwell 
HBWhitford 
LB  Williams^       .. 

E  E  Brown 

E  C  Kinsman 

FA  Grant 

F  E  Holmes  C 

Fred  Morton 

De  Witt  C  Allen  ^K//       .. 

EWSeeley^K     .. 

Geo  H  Buckingham  A  y 

Seth  Warner  i4  K  .. 

DrLJPons^  y    .. 

Rev  W  D  Humphrey  CAy 

Geo  W  P  Leavenworth  S  A  y 

Alvah  Morgan  C     .. 

Harry  A  Rathbun  SAy 

Robert  A  Bailey     .. 

Dr  Charles  F  Congdon     . . 

Charles  S  Ray 

Ernest  L  Latimer  . . 

George  B  Burrall  C 

Rev  T  F  Bannon     . . 

*  Town  School  Committee. 


P  O  Address 


Term 
Expires 


Elliott     .. 
Pomfret 

"  Center 
Gildersleeve  . 
Portland 


Norwich  RFD 7 

RFD3 
Waterbury  R  F  D  a 


West  Cheshire 
New  Haven 
Putnam  .. 


Georgetown     .. 
Bethd  R  F  D  25 
Redding 
Redding  Ridge 


Bethel  R  F  D  25 
Reddmg  Ridge 
Georgetown     . . 
Ridgefield 


Rock;^  Hill 


Room  96  State  Capitol 

Hartford 
Roxbury 


Hotchkissville 
Colchester  R  F  D  No  3 


Lakeville 


N04 


1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1905 

1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1905 
»905 
1905 

19S 
1906 
1907 
1907 

"905 
1905 

19S 

\^ 

1907 
1907 
1907 

1905 
1905 
1905 

1906 
1906 

1907 
1907 
1907 
>90S 
1905 

IE 
1906 

1907 
1907 
1907 
"905 
"905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 


1905 

1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1905 

1906 
1906 

1907 
1907 

«905 
190J 
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Towns 


Salisbury.  . 
Saybrook*.. 


Scotland  «. 


Ssviiotm*.. 


Sharon.. 


Shbrmcan. 


SlMSBURV*.. 


S0MBR8*., 


SOUTRBURY*..... 
SOUTHINGTON*  . 


Names 


Charles  F  Waiigcr 
Rev  Huber  G  Buehler 
Rev  R  H  Gesiier  A  y 
Charles  S  Phelps  5^4  V 
Horace  P  Detiiiisou 

{aineii  Rankin 
It-nryMSnell 
Charles  R  Marvin  •. 
Charlton  M  Prait  C 
Th  rber  L  Harris  .. 
Frank  A  Hefflon     . . 
Dr  H  T  French 
Alfred  C  Arnold  .S  .. 
W  B  Fereujton  Snpt 
John  D  M offiu  C    . . 
AHGillup    .. 
Mrs  AH  Gallup  5  i4  V 

I  heron  Palmer 
DH  Murphy 
D  H  Banttovv 

rhumas  L  James  A  V 
Fred  A  Rui?ar 
Wolf<anK  Schaeffer  .<4  V. 
Harvey  S  H  tlligan 
John  Rarlv 
W^H  H  Wooiiter 

{ames  Swan  C 
.  A  Camp  .^ 
Andrew  J  Miles 


Joseph  J  R\  an  C 

Rev  W  H  Hutchinson  SA 

E  P  Hazard  . . 

E  B  St  John   .. 

Rev  EO  Dyer 

CC  Gordon  .. 

Warren  C  Alien       . . 

Jame«  H  Sluart  A  V 

Daniel  B  Mallory  CA  V 

Leslie  L  Judd 

Prank  Hunf(erford5i4  V 

FredGBulow 

Ammi  D  Giddinn  .. 

Mills  Hunu:erf>ra   .. 

Isaac  B  Hall  .. 

ST  Stock  well  C     .. 

Mfred  Shepard 

Jav  Barnard  .. 

J  R  Whitehead 

JAVming      .. 

Ariel  Mitchelson      .. 

J  B  McLean  5i4  V„ 

T  J  Clark       .. 

J  R  Kij»|,cii     .. 

C  B  Holcomb 

CPCa^e 

G  B  Holcomb 

AFKi.^be     .. 

C  J  Sl^henson 


•Town 
Ed.— 46 


P  Fuller  C 
William  McMullin  Jr 
F  •   Griswold 
RWAverv    .. 
DeW'tt  C  Allen  ^and  Supt 
Rev  David  F  Pierce  CA^ 
Gidney  A  Stiles  S  A  V    ., 
Charles  S  Brown  A  V      . . 
Walter  C  Atwater  .. 
William  Huttoii 
C  C  Persianl 

Mrs  Lucreiia  A  Cummings  S 
Richard  Flliott 
Franklin  G  Brown 
RNWalkley 

WjrK>uld 

Dr  W  H  Cnshln^r  C 
Mrs  Anna  D  Pollard  Supt 
School  Committee 


P  O  Address 


Salisbury 
Lakeville 
Lnne  Rock 
Chapinville 
\>v^y  River 


Middletown 
Scotland 


Seymour. 


Sharon 


Coleman*s  Station  N 
Sharon    . . 


Sherman 

Gaylordsville 

Sherman 

Gaylordsville 

Sherman 

Brook  lield 

Gaylotdsville 

Sherman 

West  Simsbury 
<i  «< 

Simsbury 

Avon  R  f'd 

Tariffville 

Simsbury 


Tariffville 
Simsbury 
Wea'ogue 
Kibhe      .. 
Somers   . . 

Somersville 


55omers    . . 
Rm  96  State  Cap 
South  Britam 
Southbury 

South  inglon 

Plantsville 

South  ington 


Htfd 


Terra 
Expires 


1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
>905 
1905 
»905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1905 

1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
I9P5 
IV05 
>905 
19  6 
19  6 
1906 
.907 
1907 
»9  7 
»9P5 
«905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1905 

1906 
1906 
i9-i6 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 
»9Q5 
1905 
»9>5 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 
«905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 

1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1905 
»90S 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
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Towns 

Names 

P  0  Address 

Term 
Expires 

South  Windsor 

WmLHarlnelt 

South  Windsor 

1905 

Ralph  M  Grants" 

Fast  Windsor  Hill    .. 

190$ 

Miss  Ellen  M  Foster  w4  V 

Manchester 

1906 

Roswell  Grant  C  W  K      .. 

East  Windsor  HiU    .. 

1906 

Wm  N  Jennings 

WmM  Foster         

South  Windsor 

1907 

Wapping 

1907 

Spragub 

Dennis  J  HinesC^  K     .. 

BalUc      

1905 

John  Flynn 

1905 

James  McGuire       

i( 

1906 

Joseph  Buteau         

"     .     ..    w 

1906 

John  Ouinn 

JohnWCrofts^^  K      .. 

Versailles 

1907 

Hanover 

1907 

Stafford  • 

O  L  Suenderhauf  yf  V 

Stafford  Springs 
Crystal  Lake    .. 

190J 
1905 

Ralph  Wicrs  A  y  .,        '.'.        \\ 

Alvarado  Howard  CAV 

SUfford  Springs 

1906 

MDO'ConneI15^  K     .. 

"            " 

1906 

John  Foster  w4  ^ 

WH  Black  ./4  V 

"            " 

1907 

«i 

1907 

Stamford* 

George  H  Soulc 

Stamford  laS  Broad  st 

190S 

Clement  A  Fuller  S 

Stamford 

190; 

Dr  Bcnj  W  B«.hannan 

32  Park  Row    . . 

l^ 

Nathaniel  R  Hart  C 

i'irst  Nafl  Bank  BIdg 

Frank  H  Hoyt        

8   Henry  st 

1906 

John  H  Swartwout 
Dr  Watson  E  Rice 

84  Park  place  . . 

1906 

192  Summer  st 

1907 

Dr  Francis  J  Rogers 

JTC^Atlantic  st  .. 
68  North  st       .. 

1907 

Charles  Jones          

1907 

Everett  C  Willard  Su^    .. 

Stamford 

Sterling 

AIvaFSayles^ 

George  C  Si>ooner 

Steriing 

Norih  Sterling 

190$ 
1906 

Orren  W  Bates  C^  r     .. 

Oneco 

Jason  Mowry           

Harold  B  Mowry 

*' 

1907 

Sterling 

1907 

Stonington 

Silas  B  Wheeler  C  .4  V   .. 
James  H  Weeks  ]t  S  A  V 
Dexter  R  Porter  w4  K 

Old  Mystic 
Stonington 
Westerly  R  I    .. 

190J 
"9P5 

190S 

Stratford* 

FEBlakeman^ 

CSBulloik 

Oronoque 
Stratford 

190J 
190J 

FSBeardsley         

"        ..        .. 

■906 

H  J  Curtis    f 

u 

■906 

WmB  Cogswell  C 

" 

1907 

Rohert  L  Clark  son 

l( 

1907 

WDHood.y«r// 

Shelton   W        '.'.        '.'. 

SUFFIBLD* 

Dr  Philo  W  Street  C 

Judah  Phelps          

Suffield 

WestSuffidd  .. 

1905 

Geo  L  Warner        

i(           It 

\^ 

Edward  A  Fuller 

Suffield ..    ..    ;; 

William  E  Caldwell 

West  Suffield   .. 

1906 

Fred  W  Brown        

Suffield 

1906 

James  O  Hask ins 

'• 

1907 

Clarence  D  Burhank 

" 

1907 

Howard  A  Henshaw  ^    .. 

Mapleton 
Suffield  Box  52 

1907 

Daniel  Howard  5*1^/ 
Rev  A  T  Parsons  CAV 
Frank  Hotchkiss 

Thomaston  • 

Thomaston 

"905 
"9«>5 

Rev  Austin  Hazen 

" 

190$ 

Geo  Lemmon          

"              ..        .. 

i^ 

Rev  TM  O'Brien 

•< 

1906 

F  I  Roherts 

" 

1906 

Oscar  D  Beach       

II 

1907 

G  A  St' ughion  5"  w4  V     ,. 

" 

1907 

WLHanley 

** 

1907 

Thompson* 

DrRCCainc 

Thompson                  . . 

1905 

E  Lvman  Gould  w4  V 

Grosvenordale 

\^ 

Ira  D  Ba  es  C          

New  Boston     .. 

Rev  Samuel  D  Thatcher  S  A  V 

Thompson 

1906 

EHCorttis^A' 

North  Grosvenordale 

1907 

E  F  Thompson 

M                                         fl 

1907 

TOLLA  ND  • 

CH.hbardWest 

David  A  Brown  S  A  V    .. 

Rockville 

Tolland 

190$ 

WmAAgrd          

Leilas  Hall 

"        .. 

1906 

George  P  Field  C 

Rockville          "..        '.'. 

1907 

Nathan  O  Ward 

ToUand  

1907 

*Town  School  Committee. 
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Towns 

Names 

P  0  Address 

Term 
Expires 

TORRINCTON* 

James  Alldis  C       ..       '.. 

Burr  Lyon 

G  Hubert  Gaylord 

Tonington 

'905 

Torringford      .. 

1?3 

William  W  Bierce  5 

Louis  Eitel 

lorrington 

\n 

Amherst  G  Lamb    .. 

"               .. 

1906 

George  E  Cook       

"               .,        ,. 

1907 

DrCHCarlin         

"               .. 

1907 

Edward  S  Miner 

Burrville 

1907 

Edwin  H  Fo.bes5«//     .. 

Torrington 

TllUllBUlJ-* 

Edward  Nothnagle 

William  O  Beach 

Nichols 

'9^5 

Bridgeport  R  F  D  3  . . 

'905 

William  F  Waller 

•*        I  . 

;?s 

Erwin  S  Fairchild 

Nichols 

I^renzo  N  Mallelt 

Long  Hill 

1906 

K'twin  E  Sherman 

"               ... 

1906 

William  A  Gabler 

" 

1907 

Eli  P  Burton  C       

Trumbull 

1907 

Sterling  H  Booths .4  F  .. 

RE  Webster  S/l  y 

HB  Booth 

*'        ..        ..        .. 

1907 

Union 

StHfTord  Springs 
Staffordville     .. 

190J 
1906 

GeorRe  1  ownc  AV 

Stafford  Springs 

A  M  Heck  C          

Wales,  Mass    .. 

1906 

LBKooth 

Staffordville     .. 

1907 

H  aBarber 

Union 

1907 

Vbrnon 

TFO'Loughlin 

E  G  Butler 

Rockvillc 

1905 

\^ 

ST  Noble  ^  y       

" 

WBFoster5/f  K 

"        ..        ..        .. 

1906 

A  R  Goodrich  C 

Vernon 

1907 

Mo  ris  F  Talcott 

Taliottvillc 

1907 

VOLUNTOWN 

Joseph  C  Tanner 

Leonard  B  Kinne  C 

Campbell's  Mills 
Voluntown 

1905 

«905 

OH  Puiinton  SA  y       .. 

" 

>9QS 

Walling  FORD. ........ 

Charles  B  Yale  C 

John  M  McKenzic 

Wallingford     .. 
Yalesville 

1905 

\^ 

Edward  F  Kavanagh 

Wallm^ord     . . 

RevJEWIldmanS^  K 

1906 

LM  Hubbard         

'*            .. 

1907 

Rev  John  H  Carroll 
Noble  B  Strong  CS^  K 

•«            ,, 

1907 

Warrkn 

Warren 

■905 

Austin  R  Humphrey 

" 

\^ 

John  F  Angevine 

Finley  P  Kiiapp       

Robert  H  Petkins 

New  Preston    . . 

Warren 

1906 

'*         .. 

1907 

MaxSchnell 

»« 

1907 

Washington* 

Klnathan  Mitchell  CA  V 
Edward  G  Clark  S 

Washington      W        '.. 
Washington  Depot    . 

1905 
1905 

•  T  #*^P«a*A^^#  •  ^^*^      ••••••«•• 

Rev  Henry  Upson  w4  K    .. 

New  Preston    .. 

1906 

Charles  P  Lyman 

"               ..        .. 

1906 

George  T  Sperry 

Marbledalc       .. 

1907 

William  GBrlnsmade  .4  K       .. 

Washington 

1907 

WATBRBURYf 

J  P  Elton  C  A  y 

Waterb'y  70  Church  s 
Highland  Park 

1906 

Charles  S  Chapman -<<  y 

1906 

Wilfred  E  Gri-gs  w4  V     ,. 

185  I'ine  street  .. 

1906 

William  J  Lark  in  .4  y     ,. 

V7I  No  Main  street    . . 

1906 

James  R  Law  lor /4  y 

J  J  McDonald  .4  y 

37  So  Wilson  street 

1906 

116  Central  avenue    .. 

1906 

Finton  Phelan/I  K 

353  Dublin  street 

1906 

Walter  A  Wooster  Ay,, 

24  Park  place 

1906 

J  J  Fitzgerald  S 

BW  Tinker  5i«>/ 

Waterbury 

.... 

*'                ..        .. 

.... 

Watbrford 

Alonzo  M  Beebe 

S  B  ManwaringSi4  r    .. 

Waterford 

1905 

\u 

Ezra!  Hempstead -<<  K  .. 

A  H  Lanphere  C 

New  London    .. 

Waterford 

1906 

Leolin  A  Comstock  A  y 

New  London    . . 

1907 

Franci«s  P  Robertson 

Quaker  Hill      .. 
Watertown 

1907 

Watbrtown 

PaulKIimpke  CA  V      .. 
H  HHeminwayyl  K       .. 

1905 

"905 

T  P  Baldwins^  K 

II 

I906 

A  A  Stone  y<   V       

Oakville           '.'.        ;. 

I906 

RevH  N  Cunningham  .4  K      .. 
DrEKLoveland  Ay.. 

Watertown 

I907 

>9oJ 
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Names 

F  O  Address 

Terms 
Expire 

ChasL  Clarke       

Westbrook 

190S 

Edwin  P  Statmard 

1905 

John  A  Walker       

'* 

190$ 

Albert  W  Stokes 

*'               ..        .. 

1906 

Morris  B  Crofut       

«i 

■906 

Gilbert  A  Pont  y<  V 

" 

1906 

Henry  W  Wright 
GeoOSUnnard 

Ivory  ton 

1907 

Clinton  (RFD) 

igo7 

Chas  E  Chapman  S  AV 

Westbrook       .. 

1907 

West  Hartporo* 

A  C  Sternberg  Jr 

Henry  CDissell       

West  Hartford 

190J 

"           "                  «. 

«9«>5 

Henry  CJuddC 

Williams  Lines 

Hartford 

1905 

*' 

1906 

AlDert  L  Lamb        

Elmwood 

1906 

Geo  W  Staples        

West  Hartford 

1906 

William  H  Hall  ^»^       .. 

*'           "         .. 

1907 

Charles  E  Lord       

Elmwood 

1907 

William  W  Huntington  ^ 

We^t  Hartford 

1907 

Wbston •••.... 

Charles  R  M(irehmi«« 

WestportRFD 

1905 
193 

v>iini  id»  i\  inurciiousc        •  •          •  • 

MaMMi  F  Saiifnrd  C 

Edward  CJauney 

«i            ((             '' 

IrvinRj  Lockwood^Ji*  r 

Georgetown  RFD  *.. 

1906 

George  A  Slurifis 

Norwalk 

1907 

Iverson  C  Fanion 

Westport          "        .. 

1907 

Thomas  Quinlan 

J  Frank  Elwood 

1905 
1905 

Green's  Farms 

Thomas  C  Steams  C 

Westport 

1906 

John  H  McArdle  .9 
Frank  M  Raymond 

«« 

1906 

**        ..        ••        .. 

1907 

Robert  W  Post         

It 

1907 

George  H  Tracj-  Supt      . . 

**        . .        . . 

Wbthbrsfiblo 

C  Eugene  Adams 

Wethersfidd    .. 

1905 

Thomas  N  Griswold  C    .. 

South  Wethersfidd    .. 

1905 

Stephen  Morgan 

Stephen  F  V^llard 

Wethersfidd    .. 

190$ 

'**              «• 

1906 

Emma  K  Clark        

** 

1906 

Luther  W  Adams 

« 

1906 

Leslie  E  Adams  5^  V    ., 

South  Wethersfidd   V. 

1907 

Fred  W  Warner 

Wethersfidd    .. 

1907 

Fred  A  Griswold 

If 

1907 

WlLUNGTON... 

Walter  A  Allen  C 

WHHall^ 

South  Willlngtoa 

1906 
1906 

D  L  Rovce 

Stafford  Springs       !! 

1906 

Rev  CW  Wolf /<  *^ 

Willington 

•  •• 

Wm  K  J  HnbbcU  .5 

Abner  H  Keelcr 

Wilton 

Ridgefidd 

1905 
1905 

George  P  Brown  AV      ,. 

Cannon 

1906 

John  B  Stnrges       

**         ••        ..        . 

1906 

Strong  Comsi»ck  C 
Cornelius  J  DeWitt 

TF  Fitzgerald        

G  A  Sanford  S        

Wilton  RFD.. 

1907 

WiNCHBSTBR •••• 

Winsted  Station  B     ! 

1907 

1905 
190S 

RevGWJudsonC          ..        .. 

Statk>nB     '..' 

E  H  Persons            

**                 .. 

tSaS 

Arthur  B  Ferry       

;;     RFD       .: 

1907 

MrsMWWetmorc 

1907 

WiMDHAlf  * 

Wm  H  Millington  Su^    .. 

William  D  Grant 

Albert  N  Colgrove 

WilHmantic      V.        V. 

'9^ 
1905 

Samuel  B  Hirvev 

<( 

190$ 

Dr  Frank  E  Guifd  C 

Windham 

1906 

Mrs  Hatlie  B  Gales  A  V 

WUlLnantic      .. 

1^ 

Rev  Felix  X  Mulville 

'*              ..        .. 

1906 

E  E  Biss        

u 

1907 

Allen  B  Lincoln       

•*                 ... 

1907 

George  K  Anderson  S      .. 

It 

1907 

Windsor.. • ••• 

Arthur  C  Roberts 

Addison  Lanphear 

Windsor           V,        V. 

«9t>S 

;?2 

Walter  Wl^mis   C       .. 

««                 ** 

C  R  Hathaway  5" 

Roquonock 

■^ 

WmH  Harvey        

Windsor 

1907 

Kl«i3?er  Pomeroy 

*• 

1907 

William  H  HaW  Su^ 

West  Hartford          / 

Windsor  Locks* 

Ge  .  M  Montgomery  A  y 

Windsor  Locks 

w 

J  E  Mooney              

«(          f( 

1906 

TFMcCartyC       

<i           ««               [[ 
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Towns 


Windsor  Locks*.. 
WOLCOTT* 


WooDBRnx;B  *. 


Woodbury*. 


Woodstock*.. 


J  D  Phelps  S 

H  RCorfin 

Dr  VVJCoylc^  K 

Daniel  Howard  .&'«// 

Aclelbeii  Woods 

Rev  FP  Waters     .. 

Elliott  Broiison 

Samuel  Wilson        ..         ., 

K  M  Upson  C 

John  RSTo<id5    .. 

Frank  O  Jones  ^'w// 

Henr>'  E  Baldwin    . 

Herbert  H  Tomlinson 

Chas  Pierson  Augnr 

G  Halste<l  Bishop  C 

William  W  Peck     .. 

James  W  Rkc 

Phhieas  K  Peck 

Alheri  L  Spcrry 

William  H  Warner  ^w4  K 

Jas  HuntinKton  C   .. 

D  L  Somers  S 

Rev  L  R  ^heffield  .. 

J  H  Roberts 

J  H  Atwood 

Rev  J  L  R  Wvckoff 

Edwards  Boyd  ^  K 

W  W  Sheldon 

H  WHibbard5^  r       .. 

Rev  PS  Butler  C .<4  K      .. 

HKSafford 

H  J  Potter 

VT  WelherHlyf  K 


P  O  Address 


Windsor  Locks 


Wolcott 


Terryvjlle  RED 
Walerbury      " 
New  Haven 
Wood  bridge 


Woodbury 


Hotchkissville 


Woodbury 
South  Woodstock 
Woodstock 
West  Woodstock 
South         " 
East  " 


Term 
Expires 


1906 
1907 
1907 

1905 
1906 
1906 

1907 
1907 

1905 
190J 

1900 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 

1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
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attendance 
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46 
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•2.9 
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*i87 

Drawing,  where  taught 

*I84 

questions  .... 

280 

Employment — enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  instruction,  at- 

tendance,  and  employment 
English  —  report  on  study  of  English  language  and  literature 


348-373 


in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

.      389-494 

Enumeration  statistics        ..... 

55 

1903,  by  towns 

29 

by  districts 

217 

gprant,  by  towns 

27 

Evening  schools       .... 

.  *I73-*I74 

Examinations,  state  teachers' 

questions  at       . 

226-280 

arilhnieiic . 

237 

chemistry 

270 

civil  government 

259 

drawing     . 

2dO 

elementary  scienc 

e 

270 

geography 

251 

geology      . 

270-278 

grammar  . 

243 

history 

256 

literature  . 

264 

music 

279 

penmanship 

229 

physics 

270-279 

physiology- 

262 

reading 

227 

spelling  •  . 

230 

Expenditures            ..... 

49 

Expense  per  child  enumerated 

31 

Exposition,  Louisiana  purchase    . 

•218 

Fairfield,  County  of  —  receipts  by  towns,  1904 

17a 

summary,  1904 

180 

expenses  by  towns,  IQ04 

171 

summary,  1904 

180 

scholars  by  towns,  igo4 

184 

summary,  1904 

189 

teachers  by  towns.  1904 

193 

summary,  1904 

198 

schools  by  towns,  1904 

206 

summary,  1904 

2J6 

schoolhouses  by  towns,  1904 

207 
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1904 
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1904 

[                                        216 
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1903 

220 

Ferguson,  W  B,  report  of  . 

131 

Funds,  permanent  .... 

43 

school  fund 

43 
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44 
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44 

Geography,  questions 

251 
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Grammar,  questions 

243 

Grand  list  1904         .... 

25 

Grants  from  state  treasury  by  towns 

27 

high  school  tuition  fee 

♦168 

conveyance 

♦170 

average  attendance 

211 

supervision  .... 

115 

Hall.  C  N,  report  of  labor  and  attendance 

84 

Hartford,  County  of  —  receipts  by  towns. 

190  A 

^         .         .           164 

summary, 

1904 

180 

expenses  by  towns. 

1904 

^         .         .           l^5 

summary, 

190^ 

^         .         .           180 

scholars  by  towns, 

19CM 

^         .         .          181 

summary. 

iqOA 

^         .         .          189 

teachers  by  towns. 

190^ 

^         .         .          190 

summary. 

1901 

^         .         .          193 

schools  by  towns. 

1904 

[                           200 

summary. 

190^ 

^         .         .          216 

schoolhouses  by  towns 

I90i) 

[        .         ,          201 

summary. 

190^ 

[        ,         .          216 

libraries  by  towns, 

190^ 

^        .         .          201 

summary, 

190^ 

^         .         .          216 

enumeration  by  districts.  Ot 

.*t, 

190: 

J         .         .          217 

Hartford,  public  schools  of 

310 

High  schools            .            .            . 

♦161 

buildings 

♦163 

classes 

*i6i 

conveyance 

♦170 

length  of  courses 

♦161 

privileges 

•162 

registration 

•163 

expenses 

♦163 

statistics 
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•168 
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256 
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50 
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53 
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54 

Interest 

SI 
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43 
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122 

Kindergartens 

• 

♦175 

Labor,  law    . 

95 

child  labor,  statistics 

97-99 

enforcement  of 

.     99-101,348-373 
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51 

amounts 

paid  by  state  for 

*i95-*20i,  225 

public 

.  ♦233-*277 

law    . 

*233 

committee    . 

*233 

documents    . 

♦235 

adoptions     . 

•235 

classification 

*236 

buildings 

•238 

appropriation 

♦239 

state  grants 

•240 

expenses 

•241 

books,  granted 

♦242 
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♦243 

statistics 

.  ♦256-*277 

school 

•195 
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♦195 
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♦195 
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♦194 
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495 
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♦246 
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♦248 

state 
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•248 
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summary, 
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180 
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175 

summary. 
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180 
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1904 
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summary. 

1904 

189 
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195 

summary. 

1904 

198 
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plan  of  work 

preliminary  work 
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arrangement 
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Hartford 

New  London 
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summary.  1904 
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summary,  1904 
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summary.  1904 
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summary,  1904 
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summary,  1904 
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summary,  1904 
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Normal  schools 

attendance 
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expenses    . 

reports  of  principals 

Penmanship,  questions 
Phenix,  G  P,  report  of 
Physiology,  questions 
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180 
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216 
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180 
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69 
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189 

Property,  school,  value  of  . 

55 

Prosecutions             ....... 

102-109 

R*s,  the  three           ....... 

•230 
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19 

Reading,  questions             ..... 

227 

Receipts        ........ 

43 
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55 

towns    ...... 

37 
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58 

School  fund  ....... 

43 

Schoolhouses            ...... 

193 

School  libraries        ...... 
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grant             ...... 

«95 
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•229 
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139 
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141 
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•210 
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•187 
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75 

Singing,  where  taught        ..... 

•186 

Special  subjects        ...... 

♦.83 
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♦188 

cooking         ...... 

♦187 
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♦184 

manual  training      ..... 

♦187 
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•186 

Spelling,  questions  ...... 

230 

State  tax 

45 
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42 

Statistics,  general    ...... 

41 

Supervision  ....... 
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113 

Supervisors  ....... 

115 
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reports  of 
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45 
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46 

district 

46 
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39 
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